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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  PRESENT  EDITION. 


The  Memoirs  by  Mr.  Stewart,  coutained  in  the  present  and 
ooncludirjg  volume  of  his  Collected  Works,  were  read  by  bim 
at  diflTerent  periods  before  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh ; 
the  first  in  order  being  the  Account  of  Adam  Smith,  in  1793  ; 
the  second,  that  of  Principal  Robertson,  in  1796  ;  and  the 
third,  that  of  Dr.  Reid,  in  1802.  The  Memoir  of  Smith  was 
originally  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society.  Each  of  the  others  formed  an  independent  publi- 
cation. The  whole  were,  however,  collected  and  reprinted  in 
one  volume,  in  the  year  1811. 

These  Memoirs,  as  here  republished,  were  printed  under 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  revision  and  superintendence,  from 
private  copies  belonging  to  the  Author,  which  contained  a 
few  manuscript  additions  by  hiiii.  Insertions  from  this  source, 
given  in  the  present  edition,  arc  marked  by  square  brackets, 


Till  ADVERTISEMENT  TO  PRESENT  EDITION. 

and  with  the  words,  Audion's  last  addition;  while  the  notes 
of  the  Editor  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk,  &c.  The 
Index  to  the  Memoirs  has  been  compiled  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  copy,  containing  the  references  which  he  had  made 
with  a  view  to  its  formation. 


This  Edition  of  Mr.  Stewart's  Works  thus  embraces  every 
thing  published  by  him,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  pam- 
phlets in  the  Leslie  Case,^  which  it  has  been  deemed  unneces- 
sary to  republish  in  a  connected  form.  The  contents  of  these 
pamphlets  are,  in  great  part,  of  a  controversial  nature,  and  of 
purely  temporary  interest;  while  the  philosophical  matter, 
original  and  historical,  which  they  contain,  appears,  with  little 
difiference  of  form,  in  other  writings  of  the  Author.  The  first, 
and  more  important,  is  indeed  principally  made  up  of  quota- 
tions from  authorities  regarding  the  theory  of  Causation,  in  one 
of  its  aspects.  Such  of  these  testimonies  as  are  not  comprised 
in  the  First  Volume  of  the  Elements  (Note  C,  with  the  rela- 
tive text,  chap.  i.  sect,  ii.),  and  in  the  Second  Volume  (Note 
0,  with  its  relative  text,  chap.  iv.  sect  i.),  will  be  found,  with 
f^omo  of  Mr.  Stewart's  accompanying  remarks,  in  a  note  entitled, 
Art.  iv.  Causation^  appended  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  to  the 
latter  of  the  volumes  now  mentioned  {Elements,  vol.  ii.  p.  417, 
et  seq.) 

*  Ilcfvrrcd  to  at  p.  Ixxv.,  et  scq.,  o(  Memoir  of  Dugald  Stcicart. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  PRESENT  EDITION.  IK 

It  is  proposed  to  add  a  Supplementary  Volume  to  those 

already  published,  containing  Translations  of  the  Passages 

from  Ancient  and  Foreign  Authors,  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart  in 

the  course  of  his  Writings,  and  a  General  Index  to  the  whole 

Works.      This  will  complete  the  Edition  of  Mr.  Stewart's 

Collected  Works. 

J.  V. 


£h>iifBUBaii,  December  1857. 
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MEMOIR  OF  DUGALD  STEWART, 


WITU  SELECTIONS  FBOM  HIS  COBBESPOMDENCK. 


BY  JOHN  VEITCn,  M.A. 


PREFACE. 


Thb  Editorship  of  the  Collected  Works  of  Professor  Duqald 
Stewart,  which  was  appropriately  committed  by  the  Trustees 
of  Miss  Stewart  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  involved  the  pre- 
paration of  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  The  illustrious  Editor 
had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  complete  the  publication  of  Nine 
Volumes  of  the  works,  and  revise  for  the  press  the  Memoirs  of 
Smith,  Robertson,  and  Beid,  which  appear  in  the  present  or 
Tenth  Volume.  Failing  health,  especially  during  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  interrupted  the  preparation  of  the  Memoir  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  which  was  designed  to  form  part  of  this  volume. 
This  cause  had  even  led  him  to  depart  from  the  purpose  of  an 
original  connected  narrative  of  Mr.  Stewart's  life,  as  is  mani- 
fest from  the  following  Proposal  made  to  Mr.  Constable,  of 
date  3d  April  1856  : — "  I  intend  to  incorporate  in  this  Tenth 
Volume  the  following : — 

"  1.  The  Memoir  of  his  father  by  Col.  Matthew  Stewart ; 
with  Notes  and  Additions  by  ma 

^'  2.  An  Extract  about  Mr.  Stewart  and  his  Philosophy,  from 
his  friend  Mackintosh's  Preliminary  Dissertation  ;  to  which 
vrill  also  be  added  Notes  by  me. 

'*3.   Observations  by  me  on  Stewart's  Philosophy,  and  its 

a 


n  PBEFAOB. 

Connexion  with  the  Soottish  School,  and  the  doctrine  of  Com- 
mon Sense. 

^^4.  A  Selection  from  Mr.  Stewart's  Correspondence,  with 
occasional  observations  on  his  life.  The  Correspondence  will 
necessarily  be  imperfect ;  Col.  Stewart  having  taken  away 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  more  important  letters  relating  to 
his  father,  and  which  were  ultimately  by  him  destroyed. 

4e  4e  i|s  i|s  4e  4e  s|e 

'^  In  regard  to  time,  I  expect,  if  health  be  granted  to  me, 
that  the  volume  will  be  ready  for  publication  by  the  end  of 
autumu, — the  next  publishing  season. 

(Signed)  "  W.  Hamilton." 

His  lamented  death,  in  the  following  month,  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  this  proposal — the  last  literary  design  of 
its  author. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Memoir,  Sir  William  Hamilton  had 
perused  and  noted  what  of  Mr.  Stewart's  Correspondence  was 
at  that  time  collected,  and  in  his  hands.  He  had  also  com- 
menced the  preparation  of  ^'  Observations  on  Mr.  Stewart's 
Philosophy,"  4c., — No.  3  of  the  Proposal.  But  these,  it  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  assumed  no  shape  beyond  that  of  frag- 
mentary notes  on  separate  points  of  the  subject ;  nor  have 
they  a  special  bearing  on  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Stewart.^ 
Though  brief  and  interrupted,  and  written  in  the  lassitude  of 
failing  bodily  vigour,  those  fragments  show  all  the  force  of 
the  master  mind,  and  possess  that  melancholy  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  last  words  of  one,  whose  life  had  been  an 
earnest  and  profound  meditation  of  the  reach  and  bounds 
of  human  knowledge, — especially  of  man's  relations  to  the 

^  An  appropriate  place  for  the  publi-  coDoexion  with  the  Leeturei  of  the 
cation  of  theae  notices  may  be  found  in      Author,  now  in  the  press. 
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Superseofiible  and  Infinite, — and  whose  contemplation  of  the 
highest  themes,  while  it  issued  in  teaching  contentment  with  a 
^^  learned  ignorance,"  as  the  climax  of  human  science,  served, 
at  the  same  time,  to  increase  the  humility  of  the  man, — ^until 
at  length,  the  love  of  knowledge  becoming  more  and  more  the 
spirit  of  faith,  the  period  of  life  that  bordered  on  the  setting 
of  an  intellect  that  had  shone  so  luminous,  was  especially 
distinguished  by  the  mellow  radiance  of  deepening  reverence. 


For  the  following  Memoir  of  Mr.  Stewart,  I  am  therefore 
alone  responsible. 

Materials  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Stewart 
do  not  exist  The  largest  and  most  valuable  part  of  his  Cor- 
respondence— his  Journals  kept  in  Paris  before  and  shortly 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  during 
his  visit  to  that  city  with  Lord  Lauderdale  in  1806, — and,  in 
general,  all  papers  of  interest  fitted  to  throw  light  on  his 
private  life  and  social  relations,  were  unfortunately  destroyed 
by  his  son,  Colonel  Stewart,  under  the  influence  of  mental 
delusion,  arising  from  coup-de-^oleil,  and  the  effects  of  climate, 
while  in  India.  Col.  Stewart  had  prepared  for  publication  a 
detailed  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  his  Father, 
which  abounded  in  anecdotes,  and  notices  of  the  many  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  end  of  the  last,  and  first  quarter  of  the 
present,  century,  with  whom  "Mi,  Stewart  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy.  But  this  perished  with  the  other  papers.  The  loss 
of  this  manuscript  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  when  we  take 
into  account  the  ability  of  its  author,  and  the  sources  of  in- 
formation to  which  he  bad  aooesa.^ 

1  See  Stowart^f   llM%--lBii  ««^.  vol.  i.,  AdverUso- 

ment  l>]r  ^  BAor, 


Ifr  rB£FACBL 

Being  tiius  restricted,  ia  respect  cf  materials  of  biognphy, 
to  Mr.  Stewart's  writings, — in  whidi,  indeed,  his  life  is  mainly 
to  be  read, — to  general  incidents,  traditional  imi^easioos^  ^^^ 
mentaiy  correspondence,  and  hints  gathered  from  some  who 
were  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stewart,  I  have  sought 
to  concentrate  the  scattered  lights  arising  from  those  sooices, 
so  that^  if  unable  to  place  in  full  relief  the  minutest  features^  I 
mighty  at  least  in  some  measure,  recall  and  fix  the  general 
lineaments  of  his  character,  before  oblivion  should  sweep  wholly 
away  even  the  few  personal  traces  that  remain,  and  thus  merge 
both  the  Man  and  Academic  Teacher  in  the  Author. 

Few  men  have  won  from  friends  a  more  ready  love,  or  com- 
manded among  contemporaries  greater  personal  reverence,  than 
Dugald  Stewart.  His  life, — simple,  unvaried,  and  unostenta- 
tious, spent  in  the  quest  and  inculcation  of  high  truths,  and 
in  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue, — appeared  to  all  who  knew 
him  the  exemplification  of  the  elevated  doctrines  which  he 
taught  from  the  Chair,  and  to  which  he  has  given  permanency 
in  his  Writings.  A  general  notice  of  such  a  life  would  be 
valua))le,  did  it  merely  prove  the  means  of  suggesting  a  lofty 
ideal  of  human  character,  and  serve  to  keep  in  mind,  as  the 
incentive  of  a  noble  ambition,  the  fact  of  its  actual  realisation. 

To  the  Memoir  proper  there  is  added  a  chapter  containing  a 
general  notice  of  the  Method  and  Scope  of  Scottish  Pliilosophy, 
as  represented  by  the  writings  of  Beid  and  Stewart.  This  is  by 
no  means  ofiered  as  a  full  discussion  even  of  the  Method,  far 
less  of  the  Results  of  Scottish  Speculation.  It  may,  however, 
aflTonl  a  vindication  and  illustration  of  some  fundamental 
points  in  that  Philosophy. 

To  the  many, — personal  friends  of  Mr.  Stewart,  or  otherwise 
itit(^reato<l  in  the  Memoir, — from  whom  I  have  received  general 
aid,  I  beg  to  ofTor  my  sincere  thanks.    Among  these  I  have  U> 
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make  special  mention  of  the  following : — Lady  Hamilton, 
whose  general  assistance,  most  readily  and  kindly  given,  has 
been  invaluable ;  the  family  of  the  late  Dugald  Bannatyne, 
Esq.,  Glasgow,  (brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Stewart,)  and  Mrs. 
Bomilly,  Livei*pool,  the  intimate  friend  of  Miss  Stewart, — 
who  most  kindly  placed  at  my  service  many  letters  and 
papers  of  value  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  Memoir ; 
Peter  Miller,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Exeter,  (son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller 
of  Cumnock,  and  nephew  of  Mr.  Stewart,)  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  careful  memoranda  of  the  family,  and  general 
notices  of  interest ;  Dr.  W.  P.  Alison,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  (the  elder  son  of 
the  Bev.  Archibald  Alison,)  to  whose  personal  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Stewart,  and  eminent  accomplishments  in  branches  of 
learning,  apart  even  from  that  study  in  which  he  is  an  ac- 
knowledged master, — especially  his  liberal  acquaintance  with 
Philosophy, — I  owe  many  valuable  suggestions ;  and  who  very 
kindly  placed  at  my  service  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Stew- 
art's letters  that  have  been  preserved  (Appendix  A).  I  am 
also  indebted,  for  letters  of  Mr.  Stewart,  to  the  family  of  the 
late  Professor  Macvey  Napier,  (through  James  T.  Gibson 
Craig,  Esq.,  Edinburgh  ;)  to  the  family  of  the  late  M.  Provost 
of  Geneva ;  to  the  Baron  Degerando,  the  son  of  the  author 
of  the  Histoire  des  Systimes  de  Philosophte^  (through  the 
Baroness  Blaze  de  Bury;)  and  to  Leonard  Horner,  Esq., 
London. 

For  the  present  Edition  of  the  Collected  Works  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  Dr.  Miller  has  kindly  furnished  two  Engravings, — the 
one  from  an  admirable  picture  of  the  Author  when  in  his 
seventy-first  year,  made  by  Wilkie  in  black-lead  ;  and  the 
oiher  from  a  bust  by  Joseph.  The  engraving  from  the  picture 
jbiiifllttiflHiMLAIid.  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  conveys 
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a  correct  and  excellent  likeness.  The  bust  by  Joseph  is  exe- 
cuted with  his  usual  talent ;  but  it  shows  in  the  muscles  about 
the  mouth  marks  of  the  paralytic  attack  which  Mr.  Stewart 
had  some  time  before  experienced.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Stewart 
about  the  age  of  fifty-five,  was  painted  by  Baebum  for  Lord 
Woodhonselee ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  same  eminent  artist 
began,  but  unfortunately  only  partially  finishied,  another  por- 
trait. I  may  also  notice  that  Ta'ssie,  and  subsequently  Hen- 
ning,  made  medallions  of  Mr.  Stewart,  which  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  his  profile. 

J.  V. 

Edirburoh,  December  1S57. 
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Birth — HU  father,  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart — Attends  High  School  of  Eldinhurgh — 
Passes  to  the  Uiiivei*sit7 — Studies  under  Stevenson,  Ferguson,  and  Russell — 
The  teaching  of  Stevenson  and  Ferguson — Studies  under  Beid  in  Glasgow — 
General  sketch  of  Speculative  Philosophy  in  Scotland  before  Reid,_Carmichael, 
Hutcheson,  Baxter,  Karnes,  Hume — Reid's  teaching — Stewart's  first  Philosophi- 
cal Essay — Friendship  with  Alison — ^Teaches  the  Mathematical  Classes  in  Edin- 
burgh for  his  father — Acts  as  substitute  for  Adam  Ferguson  in  the  Chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy — His  brilliant  success  as  a  Lecturer  on  Morals. 

DuGALD  Stewart  was  born  ia  Edinburgh,  on  the  22d  No- 
vember 1753.  The  house  of  his  birth  formed  part  of  the  old 
College  buildings,^  and  was  attached  to  the  Professorship  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University,  which  was  held  by  his  father, 
Dr.  Matthew  Stewart.  His  mother  was  Marjory,  only  child  of 
Archibald  Stewart  of  Catrine,  Writer  to  the  Signet  in  Edin- 
biurgh.^ 

Dr.  Stewart  was  the  son  of  the  Kev.  Dugald  Stewart,'  mini- 
ster of  Eothesay,  where  he  was  born  in  1717.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1734,  studying  under  Hutcheson  and 
Simson.  In  1741  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  became 
a  pupil  of  the  distinguished  mathematician,  Colin  Maclaurin. 


*  Removed  to  make  way  for  the  pre- 
sent structure,  the  foundation-stone  of 
which  was  laid  in  1789. 

•  Dugald  Stewart  was  the  third  child 
of  this  marriage.  His  elder  brother, 
Archibald,  died  in  infancy.  There  were 
besides  two  daughters,— Janet,  (bom 
1762,  died  1789,)  wife  of  the  Dr.  Rev. 


Thomas  Miller  of  Cumnock;  and  Chris- 
tian, (bom  1758,  died,  unmarried,  in 
1837.) 

'  He  was  ordained  minister  of  Rothe- 
say in  1700,  and  held  the  charge  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years.  Dr.  Stewart's 
mother  was  Janet  Bannatync,  related  to 
the  Bannatynes  of  Kames,  Isle  of  Bute. 
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He  was  ordained  minister  of  Boseneath  in  1745,  and  two  years 
afterwards  was  appointed  the  successor  of  Maclaarin  in  the 
Mathematical  Chair  in  Edinburgh,  which  he  occupied  until  his 
death  in  1785. 

Dr.  Stewart  shared  the  admiration  of  his  master,  Simson,  for 
the  ancient  geometry.  His  great  aim,  as  a  mathematician,  was 
the  application  of  its  methods  to  problems  generally  r^arded  as 
capable  of  solution  only  by  the  dgebraic  analysis.  He  has  left 
some  writings  in  applied  mathematics.  From  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  these,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  competent  authori- 
ties among  his  contemporaries  at  home  and  abroad,  Dr.  Stewart 
appears  to  have  been  a  highly  original  and  elegant  mathema- 
tician.^ 

One  intellectual  peculiarity  of  the  father  is  worth  noticing, 
as  it  was  hardly  less  characteristic  of  the  son.  Dr.  Stewart  was 
an  ardent  and  assiduous  student,  especially  of  geometry,  from 
his  youth  ;  and  so  great  was  the  power  of  abstraction  and  con- 
centration which  he  had  thus  acquired  in  his  own  science,  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  conducting  his  geometrical  investigations 
mentally,  without  writing  out  the  different  steps  of  the  process. 
He  contented  himself  with  simply  jotting  down  the  enunciation 
and  figure  of  a  theorem,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  imagination,  and 
only  fully  wrote  out  a  demonstration  when  it  was  required  for 
publication.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  habit  of  quite 
as  intense  and  assiduous  concentration,  though  applied  to  a 
different  and  much  more  diflScult  order  of  investigation,  formed 
a  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  mind  of  his  son,  from  a 
very  early  period  of  life. 

Of  the  mother  of  Dugald  Stewart  nothing  is  known  of  any 
interest  beyond  what  is  recorded  by  her  grandson,  Colonel 
Stewart,  in  his  brief  but  able  Memoir  of  his  father.^  "  She 
was  a  woman,"  says  Colonel  Stewart,  "  remarkable  for  her  good 
sense,  and  for  great  sweetness  and  kindliness  of  disposition, 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  life  and  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  i. ;   and  PlayfaiVa 

writings  of  Dr.  Stewart,  see  the  notice  Works,  vol.  iv. 
of  him  by  his  friend,  Professor  Playfair, 
in  the  Tran$aeUon$  of  the  Royal  Society         «  Privately  printed  in  1838. 
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and  was  always  remembered  by  her  son  with  the  warmest  senti- 
ments of  filial  affection.''    She  died  at  the  age  of  fifty,  in  1771. 

Details  regarding  the  early  years  of  Dugald  Stewart's  life  are 
very  scanty.  His  health,  at  no  time  robust,  was,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Memoir  by  his  son,  "  during  the  first  period  of  his  life 
so  feeble  and  precarious,  that  it  was  with  more  than  ordinary 
anxiety  and  solicitude  of  parents  that  his  infancy  was  reared. 
His  early  years  were  spent  partly  in  the  house,  at  that  time 
attached  to  the  Mathematical  Chair  of  the  University,  and 
partly  at  Catrine,  his  father's  property  in  Ayrshire,^  [parish 
of  Som,]  to  which  the  family  regularly  removed  every  summer 
when  the  academical  session  was  concluded."^ 

The  old  mansion-house  of  Catrine  (built  in  1682)  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Water  of  Ayr,  in  a  picturesque  and  well- 
wooded  valley.  It  continued  to  be  the  favourite  summer  retreat 
of  Mr.  Stewart  for  many  years  after  his  appointment  to  a  chair 
in  the  University.^  Its  charms  for  him  as  a  residence  were, 
however,  destroyed  by  the  erection  in  1792  of  a  large  cotton- 
mill  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  consequent  rise, 
in  room  of  the  small  and  secluded  hamlet  of  Catrine,  of  a 
populous  manufacturing  village.* 

*  Mr.  Stewart's  maternal  grandfather  bers'  Editicm,  p.  330.)  He  thus  comme- 
purchased  the  small  estate  of  Catrine  from  morates  father  and  son  in  the  Vition : — 
Mr.  Aird,  whose  daughter,  Christian,  was  "  With  deep-struck  reTerentlal  awe 

his  second  wife,  and  the  step-mother  of  The  learned  aire  and  son  I  saw: 

Mrs.   Matthew  Stewart.     Catrine  de-  '''*  ^'^"™'' ^,*^Te  th^  lolT' 

volved  on  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart  in  right  ^hte  aU  its  sourc J  2d  wd  to  ^w. 

of  his  wife.  That,  to  adore." 

•  Memoir^  p.  3.  See  Appendix  A,  for  Letter  of  Mr. 
'  Bums  was  an  occasional  visitor  at  Stewart  to  Dr.  Currie,  giving  an  ao- 

Catrino,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  from  count  of  Bums. 

the  farm  of  Mossgiel.    Mr.  Stewart  was  *  The  author  of  the  Statistical  Account 

an  early  friend   of  the  poet.     Bums  q/*^  PamA  q/'Sbm  thus  refers  to  the 

writes  regarding  Mr.  Stewart,  in  1786,  impression  regarding  Mr.  Stewart, which 

— "  I  would  be  delighted  to  see  him  lingers  in  the  district : — *'  Individuals 

perform  acts  of  kindness  and  friendship,  still    speak  with  delight    of  his    un- 

thongh  I  were  not  the  object ;  be  does  it  wearied  benevolence,  of  his  kindness  and 

with  such  grace.    I  think  his  character,  condescension  to  all  who  came  within 

diTided  into  ten  parts,  stands  thus: —  the  sphereofhis  influence,  particularly  to 

four  parts  Socrates,  four  parts  Nathanael,  those  he  knew  had  been  the  objects  of  his 

•ad  two  pnte  BbsHpesii^s  Brntus."  father's  regard."— /S/a/tVfuroZ    Account 

— (X4*- — ^'*'-^^^""^* ^flim-  of  Ayrihire-'Parith  of  8(yrn—\SA2. 
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Stewart  received  the  principal  part  of  his  early  education  at 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  He  entered  this  seminary  in 
1761,  in  his  eighth  year.  His  first  master  was  Robert  Far- 
quhar,  under  whose  charge  he  remained  until  1764.  He  then 
passed  to  the  Rector's  class,  which  he  attended  for-  two  years. 
The  Rector  at  this  period  was  Alexander  Matheson,  a  man  of 
considerable  accomplishments  as  a  scholar,  and  a  successful 
teacher.  Alexander  Adam,  who  succeeded  Matheson  in  the 
rectorship,  was  employed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  two 
years  of  Dugald  Stewart's  attendance  on  the  Rector's  class,  as 
Matheson's  substitute,  in  consequence  of  the  ill  health  of  the 
latter.  Stewart  thus  enjoyed,  at  a  critical  age,  the  privilege  of 
the  instruction  of  one  who  was  destined  to  give  a  powerful 
impulse  to  Scottish  classical  scholarship.^ 

The  tradition  regarding  his  career  at  school  is,  that  he  was 
distinguished  by  quickness  and  accuracy  of  apprehension ;  and 
that  his  translations  of  the  classics  displayed  singular  felicity 
and  spirit.^  This  impression,  whatever  be  its  ground,  is  probably 
not  far  from  the  truth.  The  classical  taste  and  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  Roman  literature,  which  his  writings  display,  are 
hardly  compatible  with  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  dull  or 
negligent  pupil  at  school.  The  love  of  classical  literature  thus 
early  acquired,  he  cherished  through  life.  Its  influence  is  con- 
spicuous both  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  writings.     He 


*  Steven's  Bittory  of  the  High  School, 
pp.  106,  107 — from  information  far- 
nisbed  by  Mr.  Stewart  bimself.  In  a 
lettertoM.Prevo8t,(1817,)  Mr.  Stewart 
tbns  refers  to  tbe  system  of  instruction 
introduced  into  that  seminary  under  its 
rector,  Mr.  Pillans,  as  compared  with 
tbe  method  pursued  at  tbe  time  of  bis 
attendance: — "Tbe  distance  at  wbicb 
I  have  lived,  for  tbe  last  seven  years, 
from  Edinburgh,  has  put  it  out  of  my 
power  to  attend  to  the  details  of  tbe 
new  metbod  of  instruction  adopted  in 
tbe  High  School.  But  I  bave  seen 
enough  of  the  results  to  convince  me  of 
its  great  utility,  not  only  in  quickening 


tbe  progress  of  tbe  pupils  in  Classical 
Learning,  and  in  the  collateral  studies 
of  Ancient  History  and  Geography,  bat 
in  strengthening  and  invigorating  tbeir 
powers  of  attention,  memory,  and  judg- 
ment. 

"Tbe  improvement,  indeed,  strikes 
me  as  wonderful,  when  I  compare  it 
with  the  plan  followed  in  the  same 
school  when  I  was  educated  there, 
(about  fifly  years  ago,)  under  tbe  late 
learned  Dr.  Adam,  with  whose  very  use- 
ful elementary  books  you  are  probably 
acquainted." 

'  Memoir^  p.  4  ;  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
lanniea.  Art.  Dugald  Stewart. 
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was  especially  an  assiduous  student  of  the  poetry  of  ancient 
Rome.  His  delicate  sensibility  to  literary  beauty,  and  finely 
modulated  voice,  gave  a  great  charm  to  his  reading  of  classical 
poetry.  So  powerful  was  the  hold  which  this  kind  of  literature 
had  upon  him,  that  it  was  his  custom,  in  after  years,  when 
from  any  cause  he  was  unfitted  for  other  efforts  of  mind — 
especially  when  towards  the  close  of  life  his  bodily  health  and 
vigour  were  broken — to  betake  himself  for  relief  and  solace  to 
the  pages  of  his  favourite  Latin  poets. 

From  the  High  School,  Stewart  passed  to  the  University  of 
his  native  city.  His  first  College  Session  was  1765-66,  in 
which  he  was  enrolled  as  a  student  of  Humanity.  After 
passing  through  the  Greek  class  in  the  second  year  of  his  course, 
he  entered  the  class  of  Logic,  which  he  attended  for  two  conse- 
cutive sessions — 1767-68,  1768-69,  under  the  venerable  Steven- 
son. He  completed  the  usual  University  course,  by  attendance 
(1768-69)  on  Natural  Philosophy,  under  James  Eussell.^ 

At  the  period  when  Stewart  pursued  his  collie  studies  in 
Edinburgh,  intellectual  life  in  the  University  was  nourished  in 
great  measure  by  the  writings  of  Bacon  and  Newton.  The 
three  Gregorys,^  who  held  in  succession  the  Mathematical 
Chair  in  Edinburgh,  and  more  recently  the  celebrated  Mac- 
laurin,  who  occupied  the  same  chair  from  1725  to  1746,  had 
left  their  impress  on  the  teaching  of  the  University.  Mr. 
Stewart's  father,  pupil  and  successor  of  Maclaurin,  was  a  man 
of  kindred  spirit  and  genius,  and  worthily  sustained  the  renown 
of  the  chair.  James  Kussell,  moreover.  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  from  1764  to  1773,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
comprehensive  views,  who  rose  above  the  mere  details  of  his 
science,  leading  the  minds  of  his  pupils  to  those  general  prin- 
ciples of  philosophical  inquiry,  out  of  which  had  arisen  the 
splendid  edifice  of  the  Newtonian  physics.^ 

*  Tliere  is  no  Univerpity  record  of  '  James,   inventor  of  the  reflecting 

Mr.  Stewart's  having  attended  the  class  telescope  ;   David,   his  ncpliew,   nfter- 

of  Moral  Philosophy  under  Adam  Fer-  wards  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy 

gnson.    We  have,   however,   his  own  at  Oxford ;  and  James,  hrnther  of  the 

statement  on  this  point. —  Works,  Life  latter. 

ofReid,  vol.  x.  p.  261.  •  Works,  Life  of  Rtid,  vol  x.  p.  201. 
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It  was  doubtless  under  this  prevailing  influence  that  Stewart 
first  imbibed  that  admiration  of  Bacon — his  spirit,  method, 
and  aims — which,  being  fostered  by  subsequent  influences,  ga- 
thered strength  with  his  years,  and  harmonising  with  his  con- 
stitutional caution  and  the  general  cast  of  his  intellect,  had  so 
large  a  share  in  giving  its  distinctive  character  to  the  specula- 
tive work  of  his  life. 

It  is  now  impossible  precisely  to  ascertain  the  nature  or 
amount  of  the  proficiency  Stewart  made  in  the  mathematical 
sciences  at  college.  This  was  probably  considerably  beyond  the 
average,  both  from  his  having  been  called  upon  by  his  father, 
some  few  years  afterwards,  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the 
Mathematical  Classes  in  the  University,  and  from  the  success 
with  which  he  conducted  them.  Those  sciences,  indeed,  con- 
tinued to  possess  an  interest  for  him  through  life ;  but  more  in 
a  philosophical  point  of  view,  as  filling  a  place  in  the  scheme  of 
human  knowledge,  than  from  any  strong  predilection  for  them 
as  an  independent  object  of  study.  The  methods  of  investiga- 
tion which  those  sciences  exemplify — the  kind  of  truth  and 
evidence  with  which  they  deal — the  analogies  and  divergences 
they  present  as  compared  with  the  other  sciences,  and  their 
influence  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  those  who 
pursue  them,  were,  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  favourite 
subjects  of  reflection  with  Mr.  Stewart^ 

But  the  Metropolitan  University,  even  at  this  early  period, 
provided  intellectual  nourishment  of  a  higher  kind,  and  more 
fitted  to  develop  the  speculative  tendency,  than  is  afforded  by 
any  physical  or  mathematical  science.  The  two  men,  besides 
Kussell,  to  whom  Mr.  Stewart  refers  as  having  most  contributed 
during  his  attendance  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  to  give 
impulse  and  direction  to  the  course  which  his  subsequent  studies 
assumed,  are  John  Stevenson  and  Adam  Ferguson. 

Stevenson  was  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  He 
occupied  the  chair  for  the  long  period  of  forty-five  years, 

*  On  the  nature  of  mathematical  evi-  tical  studies  on  the  character,  intellec- 
dence,  see  Worh,  vol.  iii.,  Elements,  ii.  tual  and  moral,  see  Works,  vol.  iv.,  Efe- 
U^teiscq.  Forthe influence ofmnthema-      ments,  iii.  201.— T^c  Mathematician. 
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(1730^1775.)  His  coarse  of  teaching  embraced  Logic  proper, 
Metaphysics,  the  Theory  of  Taste,  and  the  General  History  of 
Philosophy.  In  all  those  departments,  he  made  use  of  text- 
books, as  the  basis  or  supplement  of  his  prelections.  These  were, 
in  Logic  and  the  History  of  Philosophy,  the  Elementa  PhiUh- 
aaphicB  Bationalis  ei  Moralia  of  Heineccius^ — in  Metaphysics, 
De  Vries'  Determinationes  Ontohgicce^  and  Bishop  Wynne's 
Abridgment  of  Locke's  Essay — in  Bhetoric,  Aristotlei's  Poetics j 
and  Longinus  On  the  Svblime,^ 

Stevenson's  philosophical  teaching  had  little,  if  any  origin- 
ality. He  sought  more  to  inform  and  educate,  by  making 
use  of  what  was  already  at  hand,  than  to  excite  thinking  by 
fresh  speculative  products.  He  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Locke  in  its  earliest  form,  accepting  the  doctrines  of  its  founder 
very  nearly  as  these  are  presented  in  the  Essay.  Stevenson 
was,  in  fact,  the  first  to  introduce  the  speculations  of  Locke 
into  the  University  teaching  of  Scotland.*     He  lived  to  see 


'  lo.  Gottl.  Heineccii,  Elementa  Phi- 
lotophuK  BationalU  et  Moralis.  Prse- 
missa  est  Historia  Philosophica.  Am- 
stelodami.  (Ed.  Quart.)  1740.  (Ed. 
P.  1728.)  HeinecciuB  (1680-1741)  was 
for  some  time  Professor  of  Philosophy 
at  Halle,  and  distinguished  as  an  able 
and  voluminous  writer  on  jurisprudence. 
His  logic  is  not  remarkable  among  the 
popular  compends  of  the  time. 

'  Gerardi  de  Vries,  Profes.  Philos., 
Ultraject.  De  CcUholicia  Bervm  Attri- 
huHs  Determinatumei  OntologiccB.  (1st 
ed.  1687.)  Pars  Secunda — De  Naiura 
Dei  et  Humana  Mentis  Determina- 
tionea  Pneumatologkce.  (Ist  od.  1690.) 
De  Vries,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Utrecht,  was  an  acute  and  eloquent 
opponent  of  Cartcsianism,  in  certain  of 
its  fundamental  dogmas,  especially  the 
nature  and  import  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  Infinite. — See  his  ExercUatUmes  de 
Deo  Divinuiqve  Perfectionibus. 

'  Evuk'hce  fak^n  before  the  Univer- 
sity Commissioners^  Rev.  Dr.  (now 
Principal)    Lee. — See   vol.  i.  p.   696. 


Life  of  Ershinej  by  Sir  H.  Moncreiff 
Well  wood,  D.D.,  pp.  20,  21.  ScoU 
Magazine,  August  1741.  Bower's  His- 
tory of  the  University,  vol.  ii.  p.  274,  et 
seq.  Under  Stevenson,  the  Logic  Class 
met  three  hours  daily — at  eight  in  the 
morning,  eleven,  and  two.  The  first  hour 
was  devoted  to  Rhetoric,  including  the 
reading  of  classical  poetry,  especially  the 
Iliad,  the  second  to  Logic  and  Metaphy- 
sics, the  third  to  the  History  of  Philoso- 
phy. Stevenson  continued  the  scholas- 
tic practice  of  oral  disputation,  and  held 
frequent  examinations. 

*  In  the  last  decade  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
influenced  mainly  by  political  considera- 
tions, sought  to  regulate  the  philoso- 
phical teaching  of  the  Universities. 
Certain  of  those  bodies  were  enjoined  to 
prepare  compends  in  8|>ecial  depart- 
ments of  philosophy,  which,  after  re- 
ceiving the  approval  of  a  commission  of 
Parliament,  were  to  become  text-books 
for  the  Universities  generally.  The 
University  of  Edinburgh  was  appointed 
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those  doctrines  reach  their  meridian  influence,  and  also  to 
observe  their  decline  About  the  time  Mr.  Stewart  attended 
his  prelections,  Stevenson  had  become  convinced  of  the  narrow- 
ness and  inadequacy  of  the  theory  of  Locke.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  appreciate  the  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  (1764,) 
which  was  destined  not  only  to  counteract  the  doctrines  of 
Locke  in  Scotland,  but  to  revolutionise  the  Metaphysics  of 
Britain  and  France.^ 


to  draw  up  the  metaphysical  compend ; 
that  of  St.  Andrews  the  logical.  The 
former,  like  the  other  metaphysical 
digests  of  the  period,  does  little  more 
than  arrange  and  define  a  series  of 
notions ;  the  logical  compend  is  taken 
chiefly  from  the  logic  of  Port-Koyal. 
Both  compends  were  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1701.  The  one  is  entitled.  An 
Introduction  to  Metaphyneks  (pp.  56) ; 
the  other,  An  Introduction  to  Logick^ 
(pp.  56).  This  attempt  to  control  the 
teaching  of  the  Universities  in  its 
highest  departments  failed,  as  it  de- 
senred  to  do.  The  Parliament  virtu- 
ally withdrew  from  the  contest  in  1699. 
It  appears,  from  certain  philosophical 
dogmas  condemned  by  the  Commission, 
that  the  predominant  influence  in  the 
Universities  at  the  period  referred  to, 
was  sensational,  being  chiefly  that  of 
Gassendi.  Stevenson^s  teaching,  though 
not  philosophically  higher,  was,  from 
its  compass,  its  human  interest,  and  the 
general  culture  at  which  it  aimed,  a 
veiy  important  advance  on  the  instmc- 
tion  of  the  era  in  question. — Bower's 
Hittoryqfthe  University  of  Edinburgh^ 
vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  349,  et  teq* 

*  The  circumstance  referred  to  in  the 
following  quotation  is  strongly  charac- 
teristic of  the  bent  of  the  Scottish  mind, 
besides  affording  a  glimpse  of  the  early 
studies  of  Stevenson : — "  The  impres- 


sion produced  in  England  by  Berkeley's 
Idealism  was  not  so  great  as  might  haTo 
been  expected ;  but  the  novelty  of  his 
paradoxes  attracted  very  poweifully  the 
attention  of  a  set  of  young  men  who 
were  then  prosecuting  their  studies  at 
Edinburgh,  and  who  formed  themseWes 
into  a  society  for  the  express  purpose  of 
soliciting  from  the  author  an  explana- 
tion of  some  parts  of  his  theory,  whicli 
seemed  to  them  obscurely  or  equivocal^ 
expressed.  To  this  correspondence  the 
amiable  and  excellent  prelate  appears 
to  have  given  every  encouragement ; 
and  I  have  been  told  by  the  best  autho- 
rity, that  he  was  accustomed  to  say, 
that  his  reasonings  had  been  nowhere 
better  understood  than  by  this  club  of 
young  Scotsmen.^  The  ingenious  Dr. 
Wallace,  author  of  the  Discourse  on  the 
Numbers  of  Mankhtd^  was  one  of  the 
leading  members ;  and  with  him  were 
associated  several  other  individuals, 
whose  names  are  now  well  known  and 
honourably  distinguished  in  the  learned 
world.  Mr.  Hume*s  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature^  which  was  published  in  1739, 
affords  sufficient  evidence  of  the  deep 
impression  which  Berkeley's  writings 
had  left  upon  his  mind;  and  to  this 
juvenile  essay  of  Mr.  Uume*s  may  be 
traced  the  origin  of  the  most  important 
metaphysical  works  which  Scotland  has 
since  produced." — Stewart's  Works, 
vol.  i. ;  Dissert,  pp.  350-351. 


>  "  The  aathoritj  I  h«re  alliide  to  is  that  of  my  old  friend  snd  preceptor.  Pr.  John  SteTenson,  who 
was  hinuelf  a  member  of  the  JUaOtenian  Clab,  and  who  was  accustumed  for  many  yean  to  mentioa 
this  fact  In  his  Academical  PrekdioHt.' 
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If  Stevenson  was  not  highly  distinguished  as  a  purely 
philosophical  teacher,  the  influence  of  his  general  discipline,  as 
an  educator  of  the  judgment  and  taste,  was  very  marked.  For 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  within  the  sphere  he  sketched  for 
himself,  there  was  no  more  influential  teacher  in  Scotland.  On 
this  point  we  have  the  highly  pertinent  testimony  of  Principal 
Bobertson,  who  acknowledged  that  he  was  more  deeply  indebted 
to  Stevenson's  instructions  (especially  his  illustrations  of  Aris- 
totle's PoeticSy  and  Longinus  On  the  Sublime)  than  to  any  other 
influence  in  the  course  of  his  academical  studies.^  Mr.  Stewart 
makes  special  acknowledgment  of  his  intellectual  obligations  to 
Stevenson.^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  improved  lite- 
rary taste  manifested  in  the  Scottish  capital  towards  the  middle 
and  end  of  the  century,  was  greatly  aided  by  his  well-directed 
and  powerful  though  unobtrusive  academical  teaching.^ 

But  the  philosophical  instructor,  who,  from  the  character  of 
his  mind  and  doctrines,  was  most  fitted  to  attract  the  sympathy 
and  admiration  of  Stewart,  was  Adam  Ferguson,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  from  1764  to  1785.  That  his  teaching  con- 
tributed greatly  to  develop  the  speculative  taste  of  the  pupil 
who  was  destined  to  be  his  successor,  the  numerous  references 


*  Stewart's  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  105, 
lAfe  of  Bobertson.  Very  high  testi- 
mony is  likewise  borne  to  the  efficiency 
of  Stevenson  by  Dr.  John  Erskine.  See 
his  Life  by  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  Well- 
wood,  pp.  19-21. 

•  Works,  vol.   X.  Life  of  JReid,  p. 

261. 

'  In  174S,  and  in  the  two  subsequent 
years,  Adam  Smith,  then  a  young  man 
of  twenty -five,  recently  returned  from 
Oxford,  having  abandoneil  the  design 
of  studying  for  the  Church,  gave  a 
course  of  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and 
Belles  Lettres  in  Edinburgh.  Tlicse 
lectures  were  numerously  attended. 
Blair  began  to  lecture  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  1758;  while  the  Elements  of 
Criticism  by  Karnes  appeared  in  1762. 
The  Chair  of  Rhetoric,  which  Blair 


was  the  first  to  occupy,  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  latter  year.  Those  in- 
fluences sustained  and  enhanced  the 
training  of  Stevenson ;  but  some  of  them 
were,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  instance, 
materially  detcnnined  by  it,  and  all 
were  greatly  dependent  on  it  for  wide 
popular  effect.  The  Edinburgh  Select 
Society,  established  1754,  should,  more- 
over, be  kept  in  view  in  every  estimate 
of  those  causes  which  contributed  to 
the  general  progress  and  diffusion  of 
literary  taste  in  Scotland  in  the  18th 
century.  On  the  general  subject  of  the 
philosophical  and  literary  history  of 
Scotland,  from  the  period  here  referred 
to  do^vn  to  our  own  times,  see  an  able 
and  interesting  Essay  by  the  Count 
de  R^musat,  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes; 
April  1856. 
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which  Mr.  Stewart  has  made  throughout  his  writings  to  his 
master,  and  his  distinctive  opinions,  leave  no  ground  of  doabt. 
Ferguson's  course,  as  was  usual  at  that  period  in  the  Scottish 
Universities,  embraced  Ethics  and  Politics.  He  brought  to  bear 
on  those  subjects  considerable  speculative  power,  great  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  the  residts  of  a  long  study  of  ancient 
history  and  philosophy.  No  one  was  better  skilled  than  Fer- 
guson in  duly  blending  the  abstract  and  the  concrete,  and 
modifying  the  deductions  of  speculation  by  the  facts  of  histoiy 
and  observation.  With  him  Ethics,  Politics,  and  History,  went 
hand  in  hand,  in  turn  illustrating  and  borrowing  light  from 
each  other.  His  politics  are,  indeed,  but  his  ethical  doctrinee 
applied  to  society;  while  in -the  masterly  sketches  of  character 
scattered  over  the  pages  of  his  Soman  Bepublicy  the  same 
moral  doctrines  stand  out  in  all  the  relief  and  interest  of  indivi- 
dual portraiture.^ 

As  a  moral  teacher  Ferguson  was  great.  He  conjoined  the 
simplicity,  elevation,  and  ethical  hardihood  of  the  early  Roman 
with  Grecian  refinement  and  eloquence.  He  had  an  instinctive 
sympathy  for  the  grand  and  ennobling  in  moral  doctrine ;  and 
guided  by  his  own  lofty  nature  and  feelings,  more  than  by 
profound  speculative  insight,  he  sketched  an  ideal  of  human  vir- 
tue that  approached  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  ancient 
Stoical  model.  His  ethical  doctrine  was  one,  indeed,  hardly  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  existing  state  of  abstract  speculation  in 
Scotland,  and  but  little  in  harmony  with  the  temper  of  the 
times.  But  Ferguson  drew  his  inspiration  from  the  past  His 
sympathies  were  with  the  nobler  minds  of  antiquity.  His 
speculation  in  spirit,  form,  and  results,  is  that  of  an  ancient 
moralist  of  the  best  school.  An  early  life  spent  in  camps  and 
on  battle-fields,  had,  moreover,  taught  many  stirring  lessons  to 
the  meditative  moralist.  Experience  of  the  changing  fortunes, 
and  the  varied  contingencies  of  war,  strengthened  his  natural 
leaning  to  a  morality  severe  and  self-suflScient.  His  teaching 
was  in  great  measure  an  inculcation  of  the  need  of  the  warrior- 

*  See,  for  example,  the  contrasted  characters  of  Csesar  and  Cato  ;  Roman 
BepMiCf  book  iii.  cap.  iv. 
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spirit  in  the  moral  life,  where  a  higher  end  than  military  glory, 
and  less  perishable  laurels  than  are  gathered  on  the  bloody 
field,  are  within  reach,  provided  only  they  be  sought  with  a  will 
and  bearing  as  resolute  and  unflinching  as  are  demanded  in  the 
service  of  the  lower  ambition. 

The  Ethics  of  Ferguson  formed  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
utilitarian  doctrine  which  issued  legitimately  from  the  prin-  ] 
ciples  of  Locke.  His  prelections  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
cherish,  in  the  Metropolitan  University,  that  better  spirit  of 
speculation  which  was  now  rising  in  Scotland.  With  his  col- 
league Stevenson,  he  fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  the 
doctrines  of  Beid's  Inquiry,  He  formed  an  able  and  influential, 
while  independent  coadjutor  of  the  latter,  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  a  deeper  and  purer  moral  doctrine  than  was  com- 
patible with  the  approved  speculative  principles  of  the  times.^ 

The  only  detail  of  any  interest  recorded  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
career  as  a  student  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  is  the  fact 
that  his  taste  and  capacity  for  purely  philosophical  studies  was 
regarded  both  by  Stevenson  and  Ferguson  as  the  most  marked 

'  Ferguson's  ethical  sjstem  is  fully  the  inquiry  which  he  raises  regarding 
and  eloquently  expounded  in  the  digest  the  definite  nature  and  ground  of  Rights 
of  his  lectures  published  under  the  title  ness  itself.  His  solution  of  this  question, 
of  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  by  the  theory  of  activity  and  perfection, 
Science.  See  also  his  InstittUee  for  must,  in  a  speculatiye  point  of  view,  be 
the  use  of  students.  The  Principles  admitted  to  want  precision,  though,  re- 
were  translated  into  French  ;  Paris,  garded  practically,  it  is  eminently  valu- 
1821,  2  vols.  Svo.      The  moral  and  able. 

political  doctrines  of  Ferguson  are  ably  Ferguson,    however,    it    should    be 

reviewed  by  M.  Cousin  in  his  Histoire  noticed,  has  the  merit,  among  Scottish 

de  la  PkUosophie  Morale^ — Ecole  Eoos-  philosophical  writers,  of  recognising  the 

saise.  Lemons  x.  xi.   (Paris,  1840.)   See  place  and  importance  in  ethical  specu-     i 

also  Reims  Eneydopid.  vol.  xi.  p.  289.  lation  of  the  Aristotelic  doctrine  of  the     ' 

Fergfuson's  restriction  of  the  sphere  pleasm'able — a  g^nd  and  fertile,  but     I 

of  Moral  Philosophy  to  the  proper  ethi-  little  illustrated  principle.    The  appli-     ' 

cal  problems  was  worthy  of  the  closer  cations  which  he  makes  of  this  doc- 

imitation    of   succeeding    speculators.  trine,  though  by  no  means  exhaustive,    ', 

PrindpieSf  vol.  i.    Introduction,  part  i.  are  both  numerous  and  valuable.    Be- 

cap.  ii.  §  14.  fore   Ferguson,   Alexander   Gerard   of  '. 

Ferguson,  while  holding  with  Reid  Aberdeen,    an    accomplished    thinker, 

that  the  notion  of  Bightness  is  not  re-  had  to  some  extent  applied  the  same    I 

solvable  into  utility,  or  to  be  derived  limainons  principle  to  Esthetics,  in  his    I 

from  sympathy  or  a  moral  sense,  goes  a  JBssaif  on    Taete,    first   published   in    I 

•tep  beyond  both  Beid  and  Stewart  in  1769. 

h 
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feature  of  his  intellectual  character.  This  natural  tendency 
was  more  fully  developed  and  confirmed,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  after  the  termination  of  his  studies  in  Edinburgh,  by  attend- 
ance on  another  and  more  distinguished  philosophical  instructor 
in  a  different  university. 

Mr.  Stewart,  at  one  period  of  his  college  studies,  appears  to 
have  entertained  the  design  of  seeking  an  appointment  in  India^ 
in  the  Company's  corps  of  engineers.  This  purpose  was,  how- 
ever, early  abandoned,  as  we  find  that,  about  the  year  1771,  his 
thoughts  were  turned  towards  the  Church  of  England.^  The 
University  of  Glasgow,  then,  as  at  present,  aflTorded  facility  to 
yoimg  men  of  talent  and  application,  for  pursuing  a  coiurse  of 
study  at  Oxford.  Stewart  went  to  study  at  Glasgow,  (1771-2,) 
partly  with  a  view  to  the  Snell  foundation,  but  also,  influenced 
by  the  recommendation  of  Ferguson,  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  the  prelections  of  Thomas  Eeid — a  name  destined 
to  become  familiar  among  reflective  men  of  his  own  and  other 
lands,  and  already  respected  in  Scotland. 

Reid's  philosophical  position  in  Scotland  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  main  work  of  the  life  of  his  most  illustrious 
pupil,  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the 
elder  thinker  and  his  teaching. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  before 
the  appearance  of  the  Inquiry^  Scotland  was  not  without  original 
thinkers,  who  aimed  at  positive  speculative  results,  though 
labouring  within  comparatively  narrow  spheres.  At  an  early 
period  of  the  century,  Gerschom  Carmichael  ably  commented 
on  Puffendorf,  and  taught  with  much  success  in  Glasgow.*  / 

»  From  brief  notice  (in  MS.)  of  Mr.  Professor.     Ed.  sec.  Edinburgi,  1724.    | 

Stewart's  early  life  hj  Lis  brother-in-  Carmicbacl  was  originally  an  alumnus 

law,  and  througb  life  one  of  his  most  and  regent  of  St  Andrews,  and  for  some 

valued  and  attached  friends,  the  late  time  minister  of  Monimail  in  Fife. 
Dugald  Bannatyno,  Esq.,  Glasgow.  Carmichael  was  also  the  author  of  a 

'  8.  Puffendoi^  De  Officio  Hominis  et  System  of  Natural  Theology— the  out- 

Ciois  Juxta  Legem  NaturdLem^   Libri  lines  of  prelections  for  the  use  of  his  stu- 

Duo.    Supplemcntis  et  Obscrvationibus  dents.    It  is  entitled,  "  Synopsis  3^o- 

iu  AcademiciB  Juventutis  usum  auxit  loffi(E  Nutvralis^  sive  Notiticc  de  ExU- 

et  illustravit  Gerschomus  Carmichael,  teniicit    AUributis,    ct     OperationUnt^ 

Philosophia:   in   Academia  Glasguensi  Summi  Numinis^exipsarerumNatura 
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Francis  Hutcheson,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in  the 
same  University,  from  1729  to  1747,  was  distinguished  by 
the  refinement  and  elevation  of  his  ethical  and  sasthetical 
doctrines.  He  sought  his  conclusions  by  observation  of  facts, 
not  in  the  way  of  deduction  from  abstract  principles  vulgarly 
accepted.  Hutcheson  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Scottish 
thinker  who,  by  substituting  observation  for  a  purely  formal 
method  of  philosophical  inquiry,  fairly  raised  the  current  thought 
above  the  region  of  merely  technical  definition,  and  placed 
men  with  awakened  sympathies  in  contact  with  life  and  i-eality. 
Without  openly  disclaiming  the  received  metaphysical  princi- 
ples of  the  time,  his  analysis  yet  revealed  elements  that,  if  fairly 
weighed,  were  subversive  of  a  sensuous  theory  of  knowledge. 
Hutcheson  struck  with  firm  hand  the  key-note  of  Scottish  specu- 
lation. His  teaching,  distinguished  by  freshness  of  thought, 
loftiness  of  moral  tone  and  eloquence,  was  a  great  power  in 
Scotland  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

While  Hutcheson  was  teaching  in  Glasgow,  amid  wide  and 
well-deserved  renown,^  Andrew  Baxter,  an  obscure  private 
tutor,  was  cultivating  reflective  science,  with  little  stimulus  to 
the  study  beyond  his  natural  love  of  it.  His  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  the  Human  SouP  displays  much  metaphysical 
power.  In  this  work  he  acutely  contends  for  the  immate- 
riality of  the  soul,  opposes  Locke  on  certain  important  points, 
and  offers  a  polemic  against  the  idealism  of  Berkeley.^  Henry 
Home,  (1696-1782,)  better  known  as  Lord  Kames,  an  acute 


hau9t<K,  Auctore  Qerschomo  Car- 
michael,  Philosophiie  in  Acaderaia  Glas- 
guensi  Professore.  Edin.  1729,  (pp.  94). 
CarrakhaerB  course  of  lectures  was 
divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  one  portion 
embraced  Moral  Philosophy — ^for  the 
sphere  of  Natural  Jurisprudence!  as  <1c- 
fined  in  the  Manual  of  Pufiendorf,  is 
nearly  identical  with  that  of  Ethics  ; 
the  other  was  devoted  to  Natural  llieo- 
lopjy. — Compare  Stewart's  Works,  vol.i., 
DiMertatton,  i.  sect.  3. 

*  The  Town- Council   of  Eiliuhurgh 
offered  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  to 


Hutcheson,  when  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Pringle,  in  1745.  The  honour 
was  dech'ned. 

'  Second  Edition  in  1737. 

'  Baxter's  critique  of  Berkeley  shows 
much  acuteness,  and  considerable  appre- 
ciation of  the  legitimate  results  of  his 
doctrine. — See  Baxter's  Inquiry,  pp. 
308,  309;  compare  Rcid,  Int,  Powers^ 
Essay  ii.  p.  285  ;  where  his  criticism  of 
Berkeley  is  identical  with  that  of  Baxter, 
except  that  Beid  restricts  his  inference 
from  the  scheme  to  the  non-reality  of 
the  intelligences   around   us;  whereas 
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and  original  thinker,  in  his  Essays  upon  the  Principles  of 
Morality  and  Natural  Religion^  (1751,)  made  close  ap- 
proximation to  the  special  doctrines  of  Beid.  Home  had  the 
advantage  of  writing  subsequently  to  the  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature,  He  controverts  the  theory  of  human  knowledge 
which  that  work  assumes,  contending  for  a  deeper  source  of 
knowledge  than  mere  experience,  and  asserting  the  simple, 
ultimate,  and  intuitive  character  of  our  beliefs  regarding  a 
material  world,  substance,  cause,  the  uniformity  of  nature,  self- 
existence,  personal  identity,  and  the  existence  of  Deity.^  Adam 
Smith,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Beid  in  the  Chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Glasgow,  greatly  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of 
a  taste  for  mixed  philosophical  studies.  In  Smith  were  con- 
joined qualities  rarely  found  together.  In  addition  to  highly- 
cultivated  taste  and  no  mean  speculative  talent,  Smith  possessed 
practical  wisdom,  which,  applied  to  political  science,  left  results 
that  progressing  civilisation  was  aloDe  able  fully  to  appreciate. 
His  Lectures  on  Morals  are  embodied  in  his  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments  (1759) — a  work  which,  despite  its  slight  and  im- 


Baxter  maintains  that  its  fair  issue  is 
absolute  egoism. 

Baxter,  moreover,  in  two  passages, 
touches  very  closely,  if^  indeed,  he  does 
not  positively  state,  the  doctrine  of  an 
immediate  perception  of  matter,  and 
that  in  its  latest  and  most  refined  form. 
As  percipient  of  parts,  wo  are,  accord- 
ing to  Baxter,  conscious  at  once  of  our 
own  reality  as  intelligences,  and  of  the 
existence  of  matter  in  the  form  of  an 
extended  sensory. — "  If  our  ideas  have 
no  parts,  and  yet  if  we  perceive  partu, 
it  is  plain  we  perceive  aomething  more 
than  our  own  perceptions.  But  both 
these  are  certain :  we  are  conscious  that 
we  perceive  parts,  when  we  look  upon  a 
house,  a  tree,  a  river,  the  dial-plate  of  a 
clock  or  watch.  This  is  a  short  and 
easy  way  of  being  certain  thai  something 
exists  without  the  mind.  We  are  certain 
of  this  from  consciousness  itself;  since 
we  are  as  certain  that  wo  perceive  parts 


as  that  we  have  perceptions  at  all.  And 
this  argument  proves  at  once,  and  from 
the  same  perceptions^  the  existence  of 
both  the  parts  of  our  composition ;  and, 
therefore,  makes  the  existence  of  both 
equal'y  certain.  Our  ideas,  as  they  are 
in  the  mind,  are  without  parts ;  and  as 
they  make  us  conscious  of  perceivini; 
parts,  we  are  conscious  that  an  extended 
oi^eet  exists  without  the  mind^  where 
the  extended  image  is  exhibited,  vis., 
an  extended  sensory.  Our  very  sensa- 
tions, and  the  faculty  of  imagination,  as 
much  prove  the  existence  of  the  sensory, 
as  they  prove  the  existence  of  the  sensi- 
tive being." — Inquiry,  p.  333;  Cf.  p. 
319,  N.  S.;  and  Hamilton's  Beid^ 
p.  881. 

^  Essays,  &c.f  paii  ii. ;  especiallj 
Essays  i ,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  vi.,  vii.  Home  has 
been  justly  censured  on  the  ground  of 
an  excessive  multiplication  of  first  prin- 
ciples. 
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perfect  ethical  doctrine^  will  continue  to  be  read  with  delight 
and  admiration  so  long  as  the  taste  for  liberal  studies  subsists 
in  these  islands. 

But  the  labours  of  all  those  thinkers,  taken  together, 
though  reflecting  in  many  aspects  the  national  character  and 
tendencies,  were  insufficient  to  ejBfect  a  radical  change  in 
the  philosophical  teaching  of  the  Universities,  or  to  confer  a 
distinctive  character  on  speculative  thinking  in  Scotland. 
Uutcheson  and  Smith  were  moralists,  not  metaphysicians ;  and 
in  morals  neither  of  them  left  a  doctrine  fitted  to  command 
permanent  assent.  Baxter  and  Home  were  without  academical 
position.  Their  doctrines  were,  in  many  instances,  eccentric ; 
and  their  mode  of  dealing  with  philosophical  questions  was 
too  narrow  to  enable  either  to  become  a  central  power  in 
speculation.  In  none  of  these  thinkers  do  we  find  any 
general  determination  of  the  object,  method,  and  limits  of 
philosophy,  or  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  fundamental 
question — the  origin,  nature,  and  bounds  of  human  knowledge. 
None  of  them  consequently  had  breadth  or  force  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  school,  or  originate  a  Philosophy,  properly  so 
called. 

That,  since  the  time  of  Descartes,  Modern  Speculative  Philo- 
sophy received  its  greatest  impulse  and  development,  through 
the  labours  of  David  Hume,  is  the  conmionplace  of  history. 
The  Treatise  of  Human  Nature^  (1739-40,)  the  unparalleled 
effort  of  a  youth  who  had  not  reached  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
excited  earnest  philosophical  activity,  first  in  the  country  of  its 
production,  and  subsequently  in  other  lands.  This  work  had 
the  twofold  effect  of  placing  broadly  before  the  view  of  thinking 
men  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  true  speculative  problem, 
and  manifesting  the  inadequacy  of  the  current  theory  of  hu- 
man knowledge  as  a  solution  of  that  problem.  Around  the 
Treatise,  its  principles  and  results,  the  conflict  of  speculation 
has  been  waging  for  more  than  a  hundred  years ;  nor  has  the 
movement  thus  originated  spent  all  its  force.  Hume,  measured 
not  by  the  narrow,  and  to  him  inapplicable,  standard  of  the 
positive  doctrines  he  has  left,  but  by  the  speculative  efforts  his 
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writings  have  called  forth — the  true  test  of  intellectual  power, 
— stands  in  the  first  rank  of  thinkers. 

Hume's  speculative  talent  seems  to  have  gained  maturity  at 
a  leap,  long  before  he  reached  manhood.  Nor  did  any  of  his 
subsequent  efforts  in  philosophy  manifest  the  vigour  of  the 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  In  his  case,  indeed,  the  ordinary 
coiu*se  of  human  experience  was  reversed.  He  appears  to  have 
awoke  to  a  consciousness,  not  of  the  concrete,  but  of  the  abstract. 
His  youth  and  early  manhood  passed  away  without  his  showing 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  outward  world  of  mankind  and 
natura  During  this  early  period,  his  power  rose  in  intensity 
as  it  was  narrowed  in  application.  It  was  not  until  a  compa- 
ratively late  period  of  life  that  the  irksomeness  of  restraint,  and 
the  deep  feeling  of  unrest  which  was  the  issue  of  his  specu- 
lative labours,  burst  the  self-imposed  barriers  of  the  solitary 
thinker,  and  drove  him  outwards  to  the  concrete  sciences  of 
politics  and  histor}'. 

Hume's  character,  as  a  thinker  and  a  man — his  far-reaching 
subtlety,  his  self-reliant  and  unimpassioned  nature,  his  specu- 
lative disregard,  amounting  to  disdain,  of  human  interests  and 
beliefs, — when  these  stood  in  the  way  of  the  deductions  of  a 
vigorous  but  narrow  ratiocination — are  manifest  in  his  philo- 
sophical writings.  The  destruction  of  no  interest  of  man,  how- 
ever lofty — the  annihilation  of  no  belief,  however  deeply-rooted 
or  sacred— swayed  this  intrei)id  thinker  from  the  onward  march 
of  a  demonstration,  which  issued  in  banishing  from  the  sphere, 
both  of  human  knowledge  and  existence,  all  transcendent  reality, 
be  it  Self,  Matter,  or  God«  as  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination, 
and  yielding,  when  fully  analysed,  the  truly  contradictory.  The 
last  result  of  Hume's  speculation  is,  in  brief,  that  beyond  conr- 
8ciou87ie88e8 — call  them  impressions  or  ideas — there  is  abso- 
lutely no  reality.  Existence  is  thus  limited  to  the  subjective  or 
ideal,  and  reduced  to  the  category  of  the  successive ;  for  con- 
sciousnesses are  only  realised  by  us  under  the  condition  of  suc- 
cession, and  consequently  of  variety.  There  is,  therefore,  no  one 
being,  no  abiding  reality,  whether  Self,  or  Not-Self,  be  the  latter 
Matter  or  Gtxl.    What  t9,  is  simply  what  appears,  i.e.,  phffino- 
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menal,  many  and  various.  Man  has  thus  no  assurance  either 
of  his  existence,  in  any  proper  sense,  or  of  his  identity.  He 
cannot  vindicate  for  himself  a  reality  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  sum  of  existence  around  him.  With  man's  persona- 
lity, the  foundation  of  morals  and  theolopry  is,  of  course,  entirely 
removed. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  elapsed  between  the  publication  of 
the  TrecUise  of  Human  Nature  and  the  appearance  of  the  In- 
quiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  (1764.)  During  that  period  Reid 
meditated,  at  first  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  New  Machar,  and 
then  as  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  King^s  College,  Aberdeen, 
the  empirical  theory  of  human  knowledge  and  its  issues  in  the 
writings  of  the  great  sceptic.  The  publication  of  the  Inquiry, 
after  a  long  course  of  patient  and  almost  unaided  reflection, 
was  the  modest  announcement  that  he  had  reached  results,  in 
a  vindication  of  the  fundamental  truths  common  to  Metaphysics, 
Morals,  and  Theology,  which  afforded  a  resting-place  for  really 
earnest  and  thoughtful  minds  in  their  struggle  with  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  of  speculative  inquiry. 

In  1764,  Reid  was  transferred  from  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
to  Glasgow.  He  was  now  expounding,  in  the  Chair  of  Hutche- 
son  and  Smith,  those  doctrines  which,  by  exemplifying,  and,  we 
may  say,  inau^rating,  a  philosophical  method,  at  once  inde- 
pendent and  restrained,  were  destined  not  only  to  give  a  fresh 
impulse  and  a  distinctive  aspect  to  speculative  science  in  his 
own  country,  but  to  exercise  a  permanent  influence  on  its  future 
course  in  other  landa 

Reid's  teaching  was  well  fitted  to  arrest  and  infiuence  an  in- 
genuous mind  that  was  awaking  to  a  life  of  reflection,  and  to  a 
sense  of  the  philosophical  need  of  the  times.  Throughout  its  en- 
tire course,  it  was  a  polemic  against  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume 
— the  three  philosophers  with  whose  writings  he  was  certainly 
best  acquainted.  His  lectures,  clear  and  simple,  without  tech- 
nicality, nice  refinement,  formal  distinctions,  or  systematic  per- 
fection, inculcated  doctrines  which  were  the  fresh  products  of 
his  own  vigorous  reflection.  Those  doctrines  he  aimed  at  exhi- 
biting merely  as  legitimate  grounds  of  assurance  in  regard  to 
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realities  which  the  philosophy  he  combated  cast  beyond  the 
pale  of  knowledge  and  existence.^  His  teaching  had  all  the 
impressiveness  that  attends  the  simple  statement  of  great  prin- 
ciples by  a  thinker  too  thoroughly  in  earnest  to  be  led 
astray  by  the  love  of  paradox,  the  ambition  of  system,  or 
the  vain  desire  of  intellectual  renown.  Meaner  motives  than 
a  love  of  truth  and  virtue  had  no  influence  on  Beid.  At 
first  accepting  the  system  of  philosophy  which  he  afterwards 
so  powerfully  combated,  his  distrust  of  its  truth  was  inspired 
by  the  discovery  that  its  results  were  in  direct  antagonism 
to  the  postulates  of  his  moral  and  religious  life.  It  was  this 
which  roused  the  speculative  genius  of  Beid.  The  spring  of 
his  reflection  was  the  need  he  felt  of  satisfying  the  demands  of 
a  full  and  healthy  development  of  the  practical  life.  This  was 
at  once  the  source  and  the  limit  of  his  speculative  efforts.  The 
ultimate  point  he  sought  was  a  ground  on  which  to  vindicate 
the  full  and  unrestrained  action  of  man's  moral  and  religious 
instincts.^  This  peculiar  source  of  his  reflection  gave  a  tone 
of  very  marked  elevation  to  his  whole  teaching ;  and  at  every 
step  in  its  course  there  was  revealed,  not  only  the  thinker, 
but  the  man — grave,  earnest,  and  pure — seeking  to  recall  to 
hqman  nature  that  harmony,  the  absence  of  which  set  it  at  van* 
ance  with  itself  and  with  Qod. 

The  life,  earnestness,  and  individuality  which  characterised 
the  teachiDg  of  Beid,  afibrded  a  marked  contrast  to  the  dull 
tradition  of  Sensationalism  which  the  Scottish  Universities, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  and  up  to  his  time,  had  in 
general  dispensed  as  Metaphysics.  Sensationalism,  as  a  philo- 
sophical theory,  is  at  no  time  very  vital  In  Scotland,  however, 
it  had  been  long  worse  than  dead,  carefully  laid  in  the  swath- 
ing of  compends  that  preserved  only  the  cold  and  chilling 
lineaments  of  the  original.^     By  a  spirit  of  independence,, x^ 

'  See  Stewart's  WorkSj  vol.  x.    Life  victions  as  nmply  conditions  demanded 

ofBeidy  pp.  263,  264.  bj  the  latter;  according  to  Beid,  tbey 

*  In  this  aim  Reid  is  at  one  with  are  given  as  direct  revelations  of  intel- 

Kant  in  his  analysis  of  the  Practical  ligence,  and  thns  of  co-ordinate  aatho- 

Reason.    Bat  Reid  did  not,  like  Kant,  rity  with  the  moral  data  themselves, 

grcmnd  speculative  tmths  on  moral  con-  '  The  reader  may  be  referred  to  the 
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yet  moderation  and  circumspection,  tempered  confidence  in 
human  Reason,  solidity,  and  reverence  for  moral  and  religious 
interests,  the  teaching  of  Beid  strongly  reflected  what  is  best, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  most  deeply  rooted,  in  the  national 
character  of  Scotland. 

Such  was  the  master,  and  such  in  general  the  character  of 
philosophical  doctrine  in  Scotland,  when  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  with  strong  tendencies  to  reflective  study, 
attended  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  Glasgow.  No  pupil  ever  caught  the  spirit  of  a  master  more 
fully,  or  more  intelligently  appreciated  his  method  of  philo- 
sophical inquiiy.  During  a  long  life  consecrated  to  reflection, 
Stewart  nourished  that  spirit  in  Scotland,  and  continued  the 
application  of  the  same  method  to  speculative  science ;  and  won 
by  his  accomplishments  as  a  teacher  and  writer,  a  wider  interest 
and  fuller  acceptance  for  philosophical  doctrines  than  they  had 
before  experienced  in  Britain. 

An  Essay  on  Dreaming,  written  during  his  attendance  on  the 
lectures  of  Beid,  in  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  incorporated  in  the 
Elements,^  appears  to  have  been  the  first  fruits  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
philosophical  talent.  The  chief  part  of  this  discussion  diflers 
little,  as  it  appears  in  the  Elements,^  from  the  form  which  it 
originally  possessed,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  methodical  in- 
vestigation. It  shows  that  the  writer  was  already  accustomed 
to  careful  and  minute  observation  of  psychological  phasnomena, 
and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  method  that  cha- 
racterised the  philosophical  investigations  of  Beid.  It  is,  more- 
over, remarkable,  as  containing  in  germ  several  doctrines  which, 
more  fully  developed  afterwards,  occupy  an  important  place  in 
Mr.  Stewart's  system,  and  which,  while  relating  to  the  opinions 

Elcmenti  of  Logic  of  William  Dano«n,  1770.  TliA  aliricigmeDt  of  Locke  by 
Marischal  Ck>llege,  Aberdeen,  m  a  apeci-      JKiIm»  W«wml  «ml  a«  it  well  known, 


men  of  the  pbiloeophical  nomrifhneiit      »1  Htlie  Soot- 

afforded  bj  the  Uniferaitiei  totbe  jcvA  niiodt 

of  Scotland  in  the  fint  ha](  and  ew  L 

beyond  the  middle  of  the  oentnx. 
This  snmmary  of  Locke,  for  it  k  litU* 
more,  had  reached  a  sijrfli  adHliMi  fii 
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of  Reid,  and  in  fact  suggested  by  thera,  yet  involve  modifica- 
tions of  the  views  of  that  thinker. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  the  following  note  in  reference  to  the  Essay 
now  mentioned.  The  whole  circumstance  is  of  great  interest,  as 
shewing  at  how  very  early  a  period  Mr.  Stewart's  powers  were 
developed  in  all  their  distinctive  peculiarities : — 

*^  The  foregoing  observations  on  the  state  of  the  mind  in  sleep, 
and  the  phenomena  of  dreaming,  were  written  as  long  ago  as 
the  year  1772 ;  and  were  read  (nearly  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  now  published)  in  the  year  1773,  in  a  private  literary 
society  in  this  university.* 

'^  The  phenomena  of  dreaming  may  perhaps  form  an  article  not 
altogether  useless  in  the  natural  history  of  man,  inasmuch  as 
they  contribute  to  attract  our  attention  to  those  intellectual 
powers  from  which  it  is  so  apt  to  be  withdrawn  by  that  external 
world,  which  affords  the  first,  and  (for  the  common  purposes  of 
life)  the  most  interesting  field  for  their  exercise.  In  my  own 
case,  at  least,  this  supposition  has  been  exactly  verified,  as  the 
speculatiotis  concerning  the  human  mindy  which  I  have  ventured 
to  present  to  the  public,  all  took  their  rise  from  the  sulff'ect  to 
which  this  note  refers.  The  observations  which  I  have  stated 
with  respect  to  it  in  the  text  (excepting  a  very  few  paragraphs 
since  added)  were  written  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  formed  a 
part  of  the^r*^  philosophical  essay  which  I  recollect  to  have 
attempted.  The  same  essay  contained  the  substance  of  what  I 
have  introduced  in  chapter  third,  concerning  the  belief  accom- 
panying conception,  and  of  the  remarks  stated  in  the  third 
section  of  chapter  fifth,  on  the  extent  of  the  power  which  the 
mind  has  over  the  brain  by  its  thoughts.  When  I  was  after- 
wards led  professionally,  at  the  distance  of  many  years,  to 
resume  the  same  studies,  this  short  manuscript  was  almost  the 
only  memorial  I  had  preserved  of  these  favourite  pursuits  of 
my  early  youth ;  and  from  the  views  which  it  recalled  to  me, 
insensibly  arose  the  analysis  I  have  since  undertaken  of  our 
intellectual  faculties  in  general."^ 

*  The  Speculative.  referring  to  p.  305 — Axsoeiation  (part  i. 

*  Elements.vol.  i.  Note 0, pp. 490  494,       A$  to  the  Mental  Train,  Hcct.  5.)     The 
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While  pursuing  his  studies  in  Glasgow,  Stewart  belonged  to  a 
literary  society  connected  with  the  University,  before  which  he 
read  the  paper  on  Dreaming,  now  referred  to.^  He  was  also  for 
several  years  (1772-1775)  an  active  member  of  the  Speculative 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  Besides  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
weekly  debates,  he  read  before  the  Society  essays  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects,  all  highly  indicative  of  the  early  bent  of  his  mind 
to  philosophical  studies,  viz.: — Dreaming  (the  paper  already 
mentioned)  ;  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  Scepticism  ;  Taste ;  the 
Conduct  of  Literary  Institutions,  with  a  view  to  Philosophical 
Improvement.^  Stewart  thus,  like  most  men  who  have  risen 
to  eminence  in  Scotland  during  the  last  hundred  years,  under- 
went in  his  youth  the  discipline  of  a  college  society.  Such  in- 
stitutions have,  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
formed  an  important  educational  element  in  several  of  the 
Scottish  Universities,  more  particularly  in  Edinburgh.  They 
are  the  modem  substitute  for  the  ancient  and  valuable  practice 
of  public  academical  disputation,  and  are,  at  the  same  time, 
free  from  several  of  its  defects.  It  is  in  them,  moreover,  that  a 
general  college  life  is  chiefly  nourished,  for  which  there  is  no 


latter  part  of  tbis  note  was  written  in 
1802.  Compare  Elements^  vol.  i.  chap.  i. 
p.  91,  where  Mr.  Stewart  mentions  that 
his  speculative  curiosity  was  awakened 
at  a  very  early  age,  in  reference  to  the 
connexion  of  mind  and  body. 

In  the  Dissertation  (Part  i.  p.  133) 
is  given  what  seems  the  scroll  of  a  letter 
to  Reid,  with  reference  to  the  subject  of 
viaible figure — the  nature  of  our  per- 
ception of  which  is  discussed  in  Roid's 
Inquiry.  This  letter  was  probably 
written  about  the  time  Mr.  Stewart 
first  read  the  Inquiry^  and  consequently 
at  an  early  period  of  his  Ktudies. 

*  Among  the  contemporary  members 
of  this  Society  were  two  of  Stewart's 
fellow-students,  both  of  whom  rose  to 
distinction  in  uiler  years,  viz.,  Sir  John 
Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  the  well-known  editor 
of  the  StiUietical  Aeoouni  of  ScoUand, 
and  William  Adam,  aftarwaidt  Lord 


Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Jury  Court 
in  Scotland.  Mr.  Dugald  Bannatyne,  in 
the  MS.  notice  of  Mr.  Stewart  already 
referred  to,  mentions,  that  being  present, 
when  a  mere  boy,  in  company  with  his 
friend,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  he 
was  greatly  struck  with  the  manner  and 
bearing  of  Adam,  who  occupied  the 
chair. 

At  the  meeting  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
friends,  held  in  Edinburgh  (July  12th, 
1829),  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  his  memory,  the  Lord 
Cliief  Commissioner  referred  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  been  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Literary  Society 
when  the  juvenile  essay  was  read,  and 
to  the  powerful  impression  it  made  on 
the  members. 

'  Hintory  of  the  Speculative  S(tci^ty 
ofEdinburghf  pp.  115,  IIG. 
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provision  in  the  constitution  of  Universities  in  Scotland  ;  while 
the  variety  and  general  character  of  the  topics  of  discussion  and 
essay  keep  the  minds  of  young  men  in  freer  and  broader  action 
than  is  possible  iu  the  pursuit  of  purely  academical  studies. 

In  Glasgow,  Stewart  and  Archibald  Alison,  afterwards  known 
to  the  world  as  the  accomplished  author  of  the  Essays  on  Taste^ 


*  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  PrincU 
p!e$  of  Taste,  1790.  The  edition  of  1810 
waa  dedicated  to  Mr.  Stewart.  This  work 
has  exercised  very  considerable  influence 
on  the  course  of  speculations  on  the 
Beautiful  in  Scotland.  The  Essays 
were,  moreorer,  translated  into  Qer> 
man  (so  early  as  1792),  with  critical 
remarks,  by  Heydenreich,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Ijeipsic,  and  author  of 
a  system  of  .^sthetik.  Alison's  work, 
iu  more  recent  times,  furnished  the 
SBSthetical  principle  of  Jeffi^y  and 
Brown.  Though  published  a(^r  Beid*s 
speculations  on  the  subject  had  been 
given  to  the  world,  his  estimate  of 
the  work  has  been  preserved.  Beid 
thus  refers  to  it  in  a  letter  to  the 
author : — "  I  have  read  it  with  much 
pleasure  ...  I  think  your  principles 
are  just,  and  that  you  have  sufficiently 
justified  them  by  a  great  variety  of 
illustrations,  of  which  many  appear 
new  to  me,  and  important  in  them- 
selves, as  well  as  pertinent  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  adduced." 

Mr.  Stewart  makes  constant  reference 
to  the  Essays  throughout  his  Specula- 
tions  an  the  Beautiful,  In  the  following 
passage,  he  properly  discriminates  the 
limits  of  association  as  a  theory  of  the 
Beautiful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  states 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Alison's 
doctrine : — "  The  theorv  which  resolves 
the  whole  effect  of  beautiful  objects  into 
association,  must  necessarily  involve 
that  species  of  paralogism,  to  which  lo- 
gicians give  the  name  of  reasoning  in  a 
drde.  It  is  the  province  of  association 
to  impart  to  one  thing  the  agreeable 
and  the  disagreeable  effect  of  another ; 


but  association  can  never  account  for 
the  origin  of  a  class  of  pleasures  differ- 
ent in  kind  from  all  the  others  we  know. 
If  there  was  nothing  originaBy  and 
intrinticaUy  pleasing  or  beautiful,  the 
cusoeiating  principle  would  have  no 
materials  on  which  it  could  operate, 

"  Among  the  writers  who  have  at- 
tempted to  illustrate  the  influence  of 
association  on  our  judgments  concern- 
ing the  Beautiful,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
who  seem  to  have  been  completely 
aware  of  the  force  of  this  objection  but 
Mr.  Alison ;  and,  accordingly,  the  fun- 
damental idea  which  runs  through  his 
book,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
equally  refined  and  just,  is  entirely  his 
own.  He  does  not  deny  that,  indepen- 
dently of  custom  and  habit,  there  are 
numberless  sources  of  enjoyment  in  the 
human  frame,  arising  from  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  various  objects  around  it. 
He  only  asserts,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  qualities  which  produce  these 
pleasures,  although  they  cannot  be 
called  beautiful,  while  they  affect  the 
bodily  organs  immediately,  may  yet 
enter  largely,  by  means  of  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  into  the  beauty  of  the 
visible  creation.*' — Phil.  Essays^  vol.  v, 
p.  243. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  speaks  of  Alison's 
Essays  as  "  a  work  of  great  ingenuity 
and  elegance,  and  the  first  systematic 
attempt  to  explain  the  emotions  of  sub* 
limity  and  beauty  on  the  principles  of 
association." — Reid's  Works,  p.  89. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Alison,  the  son  of 
the  author,  Sir  William  says,  "  His 
(Mr.  Alison's)  work  on  Taste  appears 
to  me  one  of  the  most  acute  and  elegant 
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boarded  in  the  same  house.  Stewart  was  Alison's  senior  by 
some  years.  Between  these  youths,  with  many  tastes  and  sym- 
pathies in  common,  there  sprang  up  an  attachment  of  the  most 
ardent  nature.  This  intimacy,  as  befits  friendship  that  dates 
from  early  college  days,  and  draws  nourishment  from  the  asso- 
ciations of  that  period  of  life,  retained  throughout  its  entire 
course  its  first  freshness  and  fervour.  It  continued  unbroken 
until  the  death  of  Mr.  Stewart. 

Stewart  does  not  appear  to  have  studied  during  more  than 
one  session  at  Glasgow.  In  the  autumn  of  1772,  he  was  called 
upon  by  his  father,  whose  health  was  beginning  to  decline,  to 
undertake  the  sole  charge  of  the  Mathematical  Classes  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Though  Stewart  entered  on  the 
work  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  he  conducted  the  classes  with 
marked  ability  and  success,  inspiring  in  his  pupils,  according 
to  competent  testimony,  the  spirit  and  the  love  of  study ;  thus 
manifesting,  even  at  this  early  age,  a  singular  power  of  in- 
fluencing and  moulding  the  minds  of  others,  which  seems  to  have 
been  natural  to  him.  His  father  never  resumed  the  duties  of 
the  chair.  After  acting  for  three  years  as  his  father's  substitute, 
Mr.  Stewart  was  formally  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics,  in 
conjunction  with  him,  (June  14th,  1775,)  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  twenty-second  year. 


we  possess ;  tbougb  I  can  hardly  go  the 
length  of  analysing  all  the  emotions  of 
beauty  and  sublimity  into  phenomena 
of  association.  There  can,  however,  be 
no  doubt  that  your  father  was  an  illus- 
trious coa^ator  of  Reid  and  Stewart, 
and  has  done  much  honour  to  the  Scot- 
tish School  of  Metaphysics.*' 

The  subject  of  the  beautiful  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  difficult  and  re 
fined  in  the  whole  compass  of  Psycho- 
logy. The  speculations  of  Reid,  Alison, 
Stewart,  and  Brown,  on  this  point,  re- 
quire to  be  supplemented,  or  rather  to 
accept  the  groundwork  afforded  by  thoso 
of  Kant  and  his  successors  in  Germany, 
in  order  to  yield  even  an  npproximatiun 
to  an  adequate  theory.    The  tendency 


of  speculation  in  this  country  on  the 
subject  has  been  to  supersede  the  special 
charter  of  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  the  SBSthetical  feel- 
ings, by  virtually  identifying  them  with 
the  pleasurable  feelings  in  general,  espe- 
cially with  certain  moral  feelings.  Little 
progress  will  be  made  towards  a  correct 
analysis  either  of  the  aesthetical  feelings, 
or,  indeed,  of  the  feelings  in  general, 
until  the  Aristotelic  doctriue  of  the 
pleasurable  is  fairly  appreciated  by 
psychologists.  Association  will  then, 
and  then  only,  assume  its  rightful  place 
in  esthetics,  as  simply  a  plastic  and 
enhancing  principle. 

For  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Alison,  see 
ApiKjndix  A.     Note  to  I^ettcr  I. 
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In  the  year  1778,  Professor  Adam  Ferguson  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Commissioners  who  were  sent  to  America  to 
negotiate  in  regard  to  the  points  of  dispute  that  had  already 
led  to  a  war  between  that  country  and  Britain.  Mr.  Stewart 
consented,  at  Ferguson's  request,  to  conduct  the  Class  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  his  absence.  Stewart  gave  an  original  course  of 
Lectures  on  Moials,  (1778-9,)  and  after  only  a  week's  notice.  He 
was,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  for  three  hours  daily  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  giving,  during  the  same  session,  a  course 
of  Lectures  on  Astronomy  for  the  first  time.  His  labours  at 
this  period  were  very  great;  and  the  success  with  which  so 
young  a  man  discharged  duties  so  varied  and  arduous,  is  a  high 
tribute  to  his  natural  powers  and  the  extent  of  his  acquire- 
ments. "  To  this  season,"  says  his  son,  "  he  always  referred  as 
the  most  laborious  of  his  life ;  and  such  was  the  exhaustion  of 
the  body,  from  the  iDtense  and  continued  stretch  of  the  mind, 
that  on  his  depai-ture  for  London,  at  the  close  of  the  acade- 
mical session,  it  was  necessary  to  lift  him  into  the  carriage."* 
Professor  Ferguson  resumed  the  duties  of  the  chair  in  the  fol- 
lowing session. 

In  conducting  the  Class  of  Moral  Philosophy,  he  followed 
the  method  which  appears  generally  to  have  prevailed  in  that 
chair,  of  teaching  exclusively  by  means  of  a  series  of  lec- 
tures. Ferguson  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  from  notes, 
without  fully  writing  out  his  prelections.*  Stewart  adopted 
the  same  course,  both  when  acting  as  substitute  for  Ferguson, 
and  in  after  years  when  he  himself  occupied  the  chair.  He 
thought  out  and  arranged  in  his  mind  in  the  morning*  (while 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  small  garden  attached  to 
his  father's  house  in  the  College)  the  matter  of  the  lectiure  of 
the  day.* 

*  Memoir  J  p.  6.  Mr.  Stewart  continued  during  life  the 

*  Preface  to  the  Principles  of  Moral      practice  of  thinking  out  what  he  was 
and  Political  Philosophy.  about  to  write  on  any  subject,  while 

'  He  was  called,  during  this  winter,  walking.    When  preparing  his  works 

at  three  o'clock  each  morning,  on  five  for  the  press,  during  his  residence  at 

days  of  the  week.  Kinneil,  ho  usually  walked  backwards 

*  Colonel  Stewart's  Memoir,  p.  5.  and  forwards  in  the  large  dining-room 
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This  method  of  address,  and  the  whole  circumstances  of  his 
position,  were  favourable  to  the  display  of  Stewarts  peculiar 
powers  of  developing  speculative  doctrines  with  those  accessories 
of  appropriate  illustration  and  analogy,  and  the  resources  of  a 
graceful,  copious,  and  flexible  diction,  of  which  he  was  so  great 
a  master.  His  powers  were  now  beginning  to  expand  in  their 
first  freshness  and  ardour,  and  were  submitted  to  less  restraint 
than  was  imposed  by  an  increasingly  fastidious  taste  on  their 
later  exercise.  It  is  not,  therefore,  matter  of  surprise  if,  even 
in  his  later  days  of  more  matured  thinking,  and  amid  the  splen- 
did triumphs  of  a  more  chastened  oratory,  some  who  were  pri- 
vileged to  listen  to  him  at  both  periods,  were  disposed  to  accord 
to  the  earlier  effort  the  palm  of  greater  vivacity,  force,  and  im- 
pressiveness. 

The  theory  of  Stewart's  success  as  a  lecturer  in  morals,  as 
well  in  this  his  first  and  almost  extemporaneous  effort,  as  at  a 
later  period  of  his  career,  is  given,  even  to  the  minutest  details, 
by  Cicero,  when  ha  says: — "Eerum  copia  verborum  copiam 
gignit;  et,  si  est  honestas  in  rebus  ipsis  de  quibus  dicitur, 
existit  ex  rei  natura  quidam  splendor  in  verbis.  Sit  modo  is, 
qui  dicet  aut  scribet,  institutus  liberaliter  educatione  doctrina- 
que  puerili,  et  flagret  studio,  et  a  natura  adjuvetur,  et  in 
universorum  generum  infinitis  disceptationibus  exercitatus,  or- 
natissimos  scriptores  oratoresque  ad  cognoscendum  imitandum- 
que  delegerit ;  nae  ille  baud  sane,  quemadmodum  verba  struat 
et  illuminet,  a  magistris  istis  requiret:  ita  facile  in  rerum 
abundantia  ad  orationis  ornamenta  sine  duce,  natura  ipsa, 
si  modo  est  exercitata,  labetur."^ 

In  1783,  Mr.  Stewart  visited  Paris  for  the  first  time,  in  com- 


of  the  monBion,  or  in  the  aycnue,  under 
the  shade  of  its  stately  trees,  medi- 
tating what  he  was  ahout  to  write.  He 
then  retired  to  his  study,  and  committed 
to  writing,  without  hreak,  what  ho  had 
thus  previously  arranged  in  his  mind. 
He  spoke  as  well  as  composed  with 
great  ease,  accuracy,  and  finish. 

From   the    following    piisBage    in   a 
letter  to  his  friend,  M.  Provost,  (1798,) 


it  would,  however,  appear,  that  he  was 
an  assiduous  corrector  of  the  press : — 
"  The  very  great  alterations  and  correc- 
tions which  I  have  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  during  the  time  that 
the  printing  of  my  books  was  going  on, 
put  it  out  of  my  power  to  let  anything 
I  write  out  of  my  hands  till  it  has 
undergone  the  very  last  revisal." 
*  De  Oraiore,  1,  iii.  c.  31. 
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pany  with  his  friend  Lord  Ancram,  afterwards  sixth  Marquis 
of  Lothian*  Of  the  particulars  of  this  visit  do  record  has  been 
preserved. 

On  his  return  to  Scotland,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year^ 
he  married  Helen,  daughter  of  Neil  Bannatyne,  Esq.,  Glae^w, 
the  object  of  an  early  and  prolonged  attachment  Mrs.  Stewart 
died  in  1787,  leaving  an  only  child,  afterwards  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Matthew  Stewart,^  on  whom  his  father's  affection  centred 
with  a  peculiar  intensity.  The  Memoir  which  Colonel  Stewart 
has  left  is  a  discriminative  and  affectionate  tribute  to  a  father 
whom  he  revered,  and  whose  memory,  even  during  the  clouded 
years  of  the  latter  portion  of  his  life,  he  cherished  with  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  idolatry. 


^  Matthew  Stewart  entered  the  army 
in  1804,  as  lieutenant  in  the  Bojal 
Engineers.  He  went  to  India  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  Earl  of  Minto,  where  he 
was  allowed  to  exchange  from  the  En- 
gineers into  the  Line.  He  ohtained  a 
company  in  the  22d  Foot.  He  was  snh- 
seqaentiy  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Mdra, 
who  became  Qoremor-Greneral  of  Lidia 
in  1812.  He  receired  his  Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy  in  1816,  and  senred  for  some 
time  with  his  regiment,  the  York 
Rangers,  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1819  he 
became  Uentenent-Colonel  of  the  10th 
Foot;  and  after  continuing  with  his 
r(*giment  for  a  few  years,  retired  on  half- 
pay.    He  obtained  the  rank  of  Colonel 


in  1837 ;  and  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  E^nburgh,  and  member  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta.  Cokmel 
Stewart  died  in  1 85 1 .  He  was  the  anthor 
of  several  able  pamphlets.  Among  theso 
are  the  following : — 

1.  CkmndtraHons  (m  iht  FcXieff  rf  ike 
Government  of  India.    1826. 

2.  On  the  State  and  FkAicy  of  th€ 
Nation,    1828. 

3.  A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale  on  the  subject  of  his  Three  Letten 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.    1829. 

4.  Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of 
Affairs,    1830. 

5.  Examination  of  the  Mimiateriul 
Plan  of  Reform.    1831. 
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Mr.  Stewart  appointed  to  tlio  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Edinbnrgh— The  com< 
prehension  of  his  course  of  teaching — ^Its  gronnds—  Stewart  as  a  lecturer — His 
personal  appearance  and  manner  in  the  Chair — His  general  aim  as  a  philosophi- 
cal thinker  and  teacher — His  view  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  human  perfec* 
tion — Its  importance — His  characteristics  as  a  thinker,  and  special  qualifications 
as  a  teacher  of  philosophy — The  nature  and  extent  of  his  influence — His  Lec- 
tures on  Politics  proper  and  Political  Economy — Comprehension  of  Political 
Economy— His  aim  and  influence  as  a  political  speculator — Students  of  Political 
Economy. 

Mb.  Stswabt  continued  in  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  for 
some  years  longer.^  On  the  resignation  of  Adam  Ferguson  in 
1785,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
This  was  his  appropriate  sphere,  and  the  scene  of  a  most  bril- 
liant and  successful  course  of  academical  teaching — an  art  of 
which  there  have  been  but  few  masters. 

From  his  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
1785,  until  his  retirement  from  active  academical  duty  in  1810 
— that  is,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century — Mr.  Stewart  exercised, 
by  his  teaching  alone,  without  taking  into  account  the  concur- 
rent and  more  general  impression  made  by  his  published  writ- 
ings, a  wide,  powerful,  and  peculiarly  elevating  and  refining 
influence.  His  popularity  as  a  lecturer  increased  to  the  last. 
Among  his  students  were  to  be  found,  not  only  the  youth  of 
Scotland,  but  many,  and  these  of  the  highest  rank,  from 

*  He  appears  to  have  found  the  rou-  what  in  low  spirits  at  the  prospect  of 

tine  of  mathematical  teaching  but  little  winter,  particularly  at  the  thought  of 

congenial     In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  teaching    Euclid    for    the    thirteenth 

Alison,    without    date,    but    probably  time." 
written  in  1782,  he  says,  "1  am  some- 
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England.     The  continent  of  Europe,  and  America,  likewise 
furnislied  a  large  proportion  of  pupila^ 

The  sphere  of  investigation  which  Mr.  Stewart  proposed  to 
himself  in  the  Chair  of  Morals,  was  far  from  being  limited  by 
the  science  of  Ethics  proper.  His  fundamental  principle  of  the 
organic  unity  of  the  sciences  he  designated  philosophical^  as 
opposed  to  physical^  precluded  the  isolated  prosecution  of  any 
individual  science,  or  part  of  the  whole.  In  his  view  those 
sciences  are  branches  whose  life  and  nourishment  spring  from 
a  single  root ;  and,  like  the  tree  of  the  forest,  or  the  flower  of 
the  field,  only  attain  the  fiilness  of  healthy  development,  and 
perfect  synmietry,  by  growth  that  is  simultaneous  and  har- 
monious. In  speculation,  as  in  true  practical  development,  we 
must,  according  to  Stewart,  seek  simultaneously  to  evolve  a 
totality,  just  as  nature  in  her  perfect  works,  "nidimenta  par- 
tium  omnium  simul  parit  et  producit."  While  scrupulously 
faithful  to  the  observational  and  inductive  method  of  Beid,  and 
agreeing  with  that  thinker  in  regarding  the  facts  or  phsBno- 
mena  of  mind  as  the  object  of  a  real  and  independent  science, 
Stewart  marks  with  even  greater  emphasis  than  his  master, 
the  need  of  the  application  of  that  method  to  the  phaBno- 
mena  in  their  totality.  The  first,  proper,  and  adequate  object 
of  philosophical  inquiry  is,  as  he  repeatedly  tells  us,  "  human 
nature  considered  as  one  great  whole,"  t.e.,  in  the  sum  of  it« 
phaenomena.  This  is  the  foundation  of  what,  according  to 
Stewart,  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  speculation,  viz.,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  various  special  ends  and  methods  of  the 
sciences,  philosophical  and  physical,  and  the  analysis,  as  far  as 
is  legitimate,  of  the  ground  of  our  certainty  regarding  real 
existence  as  well  as  purely  formal  truth ;  or,  to  use  his  own 
language,  the  constitution  of  a  Rational  Logic.     The  conjoint 

^  Mr.  Stewart  gaye  his  first  course  of  alone,  was  188;  the  lowest  number  being 

lectures  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso-  87,  and  the  highest  196,  (1807-8.)     Mr. 

phy,  in  1785-86 — ^number  of  students,  Stewart  gave  Summer  Courses  of  Lec- 

102 ;  his  last  session  was  1808-9— num-  tures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  beginning 

bcr    of   students,    150.     During    the  in  the  year  1791,  and  terminating  in 

twenty-four  years  he  occupied  the  Chair,  1796;  the  average  attendance  on  the 

the  average  attendance  of  students  on  Summer  Course  was  26. 
the  Winter  Course  of  Moral  Philosophy 
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development  of  the  philosophical  sciences,  besides  being  neces- 
sitated by  the  fact  that  certain  of  those  sciences  stand  to  others 
in  a  relation  of  subordiDation,  and  that  all  spring  from  Psycho- 
logy as  the  root,  affords  one  principal  safeguard  against  error 
in  the  individual  sciences  themselves — ^for  an  erroneous  or  im- 
perfect solution  of  a  question  in  one  department  is  made 
manifest,  and  a  ground  of  correction  afforded,  by  the  result 
being  found  to  run  counter  to  what  is  independently  ascertained 
in  another.  Moral  data,  for  example,  often  reveal  the  erroneous 
character  of  conclusions  in  regard  to  Being,  and,  it  may  be, 
prevent  us  from  overstepping  in  our  Metaphysics  the  bounds 
of  legitimate  speculation.  This  general  study  of  human  nature 
affords,  besides,  the  exclusive  condition  and  the  means  of  true 
liberal  culture. 

General  Psychology  is  thus  the  centre  whence  the  thinker 
goes  outward  to  the  circumference  of  human  knowledge. 
Stewart  did  not,  however,  cherish  the  vain  dream  of  attain- 
ing the  principles  of  universal  science,  as  thus  defined,  by  indi- 
vidual effort,  far  less  of  reaching  more  than  a  relative  and 
partial  knowledge  of  existence.  To  contribute,  as  far  as  is 
possible  by  the  labours  of  a  single  life,  to  the  constitution  of 
this  general  science,  at  the  same  time  to  cherL$h  by  reflective 
studies,  a  noble  life  in  man,  humble,  reverent,  and  hopeful, 
and  raise  liberal  self-culture  on  the  basis  of  true  self-knowledge 
— such  is  in  sum  Stewart's  philosophical  aim ;  an  ideal  first 
conceived  in  the  ardour  of  early  youth,  and  worthy  of  the  fine 
powers  which,  during  a  long  life,  he  religiously  consecrated  to 
its  realisation.^ 


^  Mr.  Stewart  bas  nowhere  developed 
his  view  of  the  precise  relation  of 
Psychology  to  the  sciences  he  denomi- 
nates philoscphical,  nor  has  he  fully 
specified  the  modes  and  degrees  of 
dependence  subsisting  among  those 
sciences.  He  expressly  refrains,  in- 
deed, from  attempting  their  scientific 
organization.  He  has,  however,  ex- 
plicitly recognised  the  contrast  of  the 
phenomena  of  mind  and  matter,  and 


the  diverse  faculties  called  into  exer- 
cise in  the  study  of  them,  as  well  as 
the  kinds  of  science  to  which  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  opposed  phienomena 
gives  rise.  M.  Jouffit>y  has  criticised 
the  views  of  Beid  and  Stewart  on  this 
point,  and  essayed  to  supplement  them, 
without,  however,  really  adding  any- 
thing to  what  they  have  expressly  re- 
cognised in  theory,  as  well  as  proceeded 
on  in  practice.     6co  (Euvret  de  Eeid, 
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Besides  these  general  and  speculative  groands,  there  were 
special  reasons,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  which  led  Mr. 
Stewart  to  give  to  his  prelections  so  comprehensive  a  character, 
in  particular  to  bestow  so  much  space  on  Natural  Theology, 
the  highest  branch  of  Metaphysics  Proper.  These  are  presented 
in  his  Preface  to  The  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral 
Powers,  published  in  1828,  the  year  of  his  death,  where  he 
says  : — "  Before  proceeding  to  my  proper  subject,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  something  in  explanation  of  the  large,  and 
perhaps  disproportionate  space  which  I  have  allotted  in  these 
volumes  to  the  Doctrines  of  Natural  Eeligion.  To  account  for 
this  I  have  to  observe,  that  this  part  of  my  Work  contains  the 
substance  of  Lectures  given  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
in  the  year  1792-93,  and  for  almost  twenty  years  afterwards, 
and  that  my  hearers  comprised  many  individuals,  not  only  from 
England  and  the  United  States  of  America,  but  not  a  few  from 
France,  Switzerland,  the  north  of  Grermany,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  To  those  who  reflect  on  the  state  of  the  world  at  that 
period,  and  who  consider  the  miscellaneous  circumstances  and 
characters  of  my  audience,  any  farther  explanation  on  this  head 
is,  I  trust,  unnecessary. 

"The  danger  with  which  I  conceived  the  youth  of  this 
country  to  be  threatened,  by  that  inundation  of  sceptical  or 
rather  atheistical  publications  which  were  then  imported  from 
the  Continent,  was  immensely  increased  by  the  enthusiasm 
which,  at  the  dawn  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  naturally 
excited  in  young  and  generous  minds.  A  supposed  connexion 
between  an  enlightened  zeal  for  Political  Liberty  and  the 
reckless  boldness  of  the  uncompromising  free-thinker,  operated 
powerfully  with  the  vain  and  the  ignorant  in  favour  of  the 
publications  alluded  to. 

"Another  circumstance  concurred  with  those  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  prompting  me  to  a  more  full  and  systema- 
tical illustration  of  these  doctrines  than  had  been  attempted  by 

Preface,    8.    ii.      Compare    Stewart's      Introdaction  ;  Phil  Essays^  Worht,  y6L 
Works,  vol,  X.  Life  of  Eeid,  pp.  278-      v.  p.  49  ;  Dissertation^  Works,  vol.  i 
280 ;    Works,  vol.  ii.,  Elements,  vol.  i.,       p.  19  ;  Hamilton's  Heid,  pp.  216-2ia 
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any  of  my  predecessors.  Certain  divines  in  Scotland  were 
pleased,  soon  after  this  critical  era,  to  discover  a  disposition  to 
set  at  nought  the  evidences  of  Natural  Eeligion,  with  a  pro- 
fessed, and,  I  doubt  not,  in  many  cases,  with  a  sincere  view  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  Christianity.  Some  of  these  writers 
were  probably  not  aware  that  they  were  only  repeating  the 
language  of  Bayle,  Hume,  Helvetius,  and  many  other  modem 
authors  of  the  same  description,  who  have  endeavoured  to 
cover  their  attacks  upon  those  essential  principles  on  which  all 
religion  is  founded,  under  a  pretended  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
Revelation.  It  was  not  thus,  I  recollected,  that  Cudworth, 
and  Barrow,  and  Locke,  and  Clarke,  and  Butler  reasoned  on 
the  subject ;  nor  those  enlightened  writers  of  a  later  date,  who 
have  consecrated  their  learning  and  talents  to  the  farther  illus- 
tration of  the  same  argument  'He,'  says  Locke,  who  has 
forcibly  and  concisely  expressed  their  common  sentiments,  *  He 
that  takes  away  Reason  to  make  way  for  Revelation  puts  out 
the  light  of  both,  and  does  much  the  same  as  if  we  would  per- 
suade a  man  to  put  out  his  eyes,  the  better  to  receive  the  light 
of  an  invisible  star  by  a  telescope.'* 

"  This  passage  from  Locke  brought  to  my  recollection  the 
memorable  words  of  Melanchthon,  so  remarkably  distinguished 
from  most  of  our  other  Reformers  by  the  mildness  of  his 
temper  and  the  liberality  of  his  opinions:  'Wherefore  our 
decision  is  this  ;  that  those  precepts  which  learned  men  have 
committed  to  writing,  transcribing  them  from  the  common 
reason  and  common  feelings  of  human  nature,  are  to  be 
accounted  as  not  less  divine  than  those  contained  in  the 
tables  given  to  Moses;  and  that  it  could  not  be  the  inten- 
tion of  our  Maker  to  supersede,  by  a  law  graven  upon  stone, 
that  which  is  written  with  his  own  finger  on  the  table  of 
the  heart.'" 

On  the  grounds  now  mentioned,  Mr.  Stewart's  lectures  assumed 
a  very  wide  compass.  From  Psychology  as  its  centre,  and  with 
the  Psychological  method  as  its  guiding  principle,  his  course 
embraced  Metaphysics,  or  the  philosophy  of  First  Principles, 

<m  ike  Human  Understanding,  book  iv.  chap.  xix.  sect.  4. 
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aDd  the  applicatioD  of  those  principles  in  Natural  Theology ; 
Ethics  proper;  the  theory  of  Taste;  Politics,  including  the 
theory  of  Governnoient,  and  the  science  of  Political  Economy, 
which  latterly  constituted  a  distinct  course  of  lectures  at  a  sepa- 
rate hour.  Space  was  also  allotted  to  the  theory  of  Induction 
and  Syllogism.^ 

Mr.  Stewart  conducted  the  Class  of  Moral  Philosophy  exclu- 
sively by  means  of  lectures* — ^the  Outlines  serving  to  keep  in 
view  the  order  and  connexion  of  the  varied  and  comprehensive 
discussions  embraced  in  the  course.^  Tradition  is  unanimous 
in  ascribing  to  Stewart  the  first  place  as  a  powerful  and  im- 
pressive  lecturer.*  Like  his  predecessor  in  the  Chair,  whom 
Mr.  Stewart  resembled  in  many  features  of  character,  intellectual 
and  moral,  and  whose  mode  of  teaching  he  appears  in  great 
measure  to  have  followed,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  from 
notes,  not  reading  lectures  formally  prepared  and  fully  com- 
mitted to  writing.     This  practice,  had  his  manner  of  dealing 


^  Sec  the  OutUnes  of  Moral  Phtlo- 
8ophy^  first  published  in  1793.  The 
attention  bestowed  by  Mr.  Stewart  on 
special  topics  of  lecture,  was  regulated 
by  the  space  appropriated  to  their  dis- 
cussion in  his  published  works. 

*  Besides  giving  a  lecture,  or  a  spoken 
discourse  of  an  hour*B  duration  daily, 
during  the  session,  so  as  to  form  a  sys- 
tematical discussion  of  the  subjects 
proper  to  the  Chair,  Mr.  Stewart  was 
in  the  habit  of  prescribing,  at  least  dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  his  professorial 
teaching,  subjects  of  essay  in  connec- 
tion with  the  class.  Walter  Scott,  while 
a  student  of  Moral  Philosophy,  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  notice  of  the 
IVofessor  by  an  Essay  on  "  The  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the  Northern 
Nations." 

*  The  OtUlinea  have  been  happily  cha- 
racterised by  Jouffroy  as  "  a  text-book 
of  meditations  on  the  most  important 
points  of  the  science  of  man." — Es- 
ijuuMes  de  Philogophte  Morale.  Traduit 
do  rAnglais,  par  Th.  Jouffroy.     Paris, 


1826.  Preface  du  Traducteur,  p.  151. 
This  translation  of  the  Oudinea,  with 
the  Preface  by  the  translator,  was  at 
once  a  cause  and  the  sign  of  the  pro- 
gress of  a  more  elevated  philosophy 
than  had  before  prevailed  in  France. 
Cf.  Cousin,  Frogmen*  PhUosophigue*, 
which  contain  a  detailed  analysis  and 
appreciation  of  the  Outlines. 

*  Were  it  needed,  reference  might 
be  made  to  the  express  testimonies  of 
Scott,  Homer,  Jeffrey,  Thomas  Brown, 
Cockbum — all  pupils  ;  the  elder  Mill, 
a  frequent  hearer,  and  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh. The  least  elaborate,  but  by  no 
means  the  least  emphatic  testimony  to 
Stewart*&  powers  as  a  lecturer,  is  the 
saying  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Thomson, 
Professor  of  General  Pathology  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  who  adorned 
eminent  professional  attainments  by  the 
higher  accomplishment  of  liberal  studies 
— viz.,  that  the  two  things  by  which  he 
was  most  impressed  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  were  the  acting  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
and  the  oratory  of  Dugald  Stewart. 
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with  philosophical  questions  been  more  exact  and  dogmatic 
than  it  really  was,  would  not  have  so  well  secured  the  ends  of 
his  course.  It  was,  however,  unquestionably  the  mode  of  lec- 
turing best  adapted  to  his  peculiar  powers.  It  allowed  full 
scope  to  his  imagination  and  feelings,  and  left  him  to  the  free 
course  and  ready  promptings  of  an  eloquence  which  he  knew  so 
well  to  vary,  in  harmony  with  the  tenderness,  the  grace,  or  the 
sublimity  of  his  theme.^ 

Stewart's  aim  and  influence  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  was 
doubtless  less  purely  speculative  than  moral  and  practical. 
His  lectures  do  not  appear  any  more  than  his  writings^  to 
have  formed  exhaustive  discussions  of  the  more  abstract  phi- 
losophical questions.  Merely  to  make  thinkers,  or  to  offer  a 
speculative  system  complete  in  all  its  parts,  was  entirely  foreign 
from  his  aim,  whether  as  a  teacher  or  writer.  Observational 
rather  than  severely  analytic,  or  deductive,  dealing  with  facts 


*  The  author  of  the  MemorictU  ofhi$ 
Time—tk  student  of  Stewart's  moral 
and  political  courses  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century — has  left  a 
graphic  portraiture  of  his  personal  ap* 
pearance  and  manner  in  the  class-room. 
The  affectionate  and  admiring  tribute 
to  Mr.  Stewart,  of  which  this  sketch  is 
a  part,  confers  honour  alike  on  master 
and  pupil. 

*'  Stewart,"  says  Lord  Cockbum, 
"  was  about  the  middle  size,  weakly 
limbed,  and  with  an  appearance  of 
feebleness  which  gave  an  air  of  delicacy 
to  his  gait  and  structure.  His  fore- 
head was  large  and  bald,  his  eyebrows 
bushy,  his  eyes  grey  and  intelh'gent, 
and  capable  of  conveying  any  emotion 
from  indignation  to  pity,  from  serene 
sense  to  hearty  humour ;  in  which  they 
were  powerfully  aided  by  his  lips,  which, 
though  rather  largo  perhaps,  were  flex- 
ible and  expresHive.  The  voice  was 
singularly  pleasing ;  and,  as  he  ma- 
naged it,  a  slight  burr  only  mudc  its 
tones  softer.  His  car  both  for  music 
and  for  speech  was  exquisite  ;  and  he 


was  the  finest  reader  I  have  ever  heard. 
His  gesture  was  simple  and  elegant, 
though  not  free  from  a  tinge  of  profes- 
sional formality ;  and  his  whole  manner 
that  of  an  academical  gentleman.  .  .  . 
He  lectured  standing;  from  notes  which, 
with  their  successive  additions,  must, 
as  I  suppose,  at  hist  have  been  nearly 
as  full  as  his  spoken  words.  His 
lecturing  manner  was  professorial,  but 
gentleman-like  ;  calm  and  expository, 
but  rising  into  greatness  or  softening 
into  tenderness,  whenever  his  subject 
required  it."  See  the  whole  passage, 
Memoriala,  pp.  22-26.  Compare  Memoir 
by  Colonel  Stewart,  p.  8. 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Stewart,  by 
Wilkie,  an  engraving  from  which  is 
prefixed  to  the  present  volume,  is  re- 
garded by  those  who  knew  him  as  a 
faithful  likeness. 

■  His  published  works,  with  the  ex- 
ception, at  least  in  great  part,  of  the 
TJissfrtatian,  are  but  the  leisurely  and 
careful  elaboration  of  the  matter  ho 
made  use  of  in  lectoriDg. 
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as  they  are  presented  in  their  integrity  rather  than  with  their 
last  elements,  or  their  theoretical  relations,  he  habitually  opened 
up  comprehensive  fields  of  thought,  and  thus  set  the  higher 
minds  around  him  in  a  course  of  original  speculation  ;  but  his 
was  not  a  power  that  subjugated  intellectual  activity  by  the 
boldness  and  force  of  finished  philosophical  theory. 

Stewart's  influence,  indeed,  regarded  in  a  purely  specula- 
tive aspect,  was  more  powerful  by  what  he  cautioned  against 
attempting,  and  suggested  as  a  legitimate  aim,  than  by  the 
new  and  definite  results  which  he  produced.  The  philosophical 
ideal,  comprehensive  and  yet  restrained,  which  he  constantly 
inculcated  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  thinker,  had  a  marvellous 
power  over  the  finer  minds  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  Nor 
was  this  wonderful,  for  we  can  conceive  no  nobler  object  of  ambi- 
tion, especially  as  presented  to  ardent  and  ingenuous  youth,  than 
the  intellectual  empire  to  which  it  points.  To  some  mindcf,  and 
these  the  finest  of  the  race,  fragmentary  science,however  splendid, 
is  as  nothing.  They  pursue  always  either  the  impossible  ideal 
of  an  absolute  totality  in  science,  or  such  completeness  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  actual  limits  of  human  knowledge.  Even  this 
latter  aim — that  which  Stewart  indicated — is  too  great  for  actual 
realisation  by  the  individual  While  nothing  is  grander  than  the 
thought,  nothing,  at  the  same  time,  is  meaner  than  the  execu- 
tion. But  the  ideal  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  legitimate 
or  valuabla  The  completeness  of  science  is  no  measure  of  the 
perfection  of  the  man.  On  the  contrary,  individual  efifort  is 
higher  and  more  prolonged  as  science  is  remote.  And  if  know- 
ledge is  chiefly  to  be  prized  as  it  affords  the  condition  of  acti- 
vity, that  pursuit  is  above  all  valuable  which  keeps  a  man  con- 
tinually in  the  presence  of  a  lofty  ideal,  some  part  of  which  his 
utmost  efifort  must  still  leave  uncompassed.  Intellectually  as 
spiritually,  we  must  live  by  faith,  and  in  both  regions  our  highest 
inspiration  is  from  the  outreaching  and  invisible.  Nor  need 
the  thinker  repine  though  he  should  have  to  adopt  the  language 
of  one  who,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Stewart,  felt  the  powerful 
spell,  and  confessed  that  in  the  pursuit  of  universal  science 
he  was  somewhat  of  a  visionary,  conscious  that  he  was  pressing 
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on  still  short  of  his  ideal,  in  some  sense,  ^  per  domos  vacuas  et 
inania  regna.'*^  Better  far  for  the  man,  through  all  his  higher 
nature,  to  perish  after  a  life-long  struggle  in  so  splendid  a  con- 
test, than  complacently  wear  the  laurels  of  a  hundred  petty 
fights. 

This  ideal,  as  inductively  pursued  by  Stewart,  was  in  no  way 
incompatible  with  the  strongly  concrete  tendency  of  his  think- 
ing and  teaching.  In  no  part  of  his  speculations,  far  less  in 
his  academical  teaching,  did  he  lose  sight  of  human  life,  indi- 
vidual or  social  He  is  everywhere  severely  true  to  the  spirit 
and  precept  of  the  Eestorer  of  Learning,  whom  he  revered  above 
all  other  thinkers.  His  contemplation  is  not  at  any  time  of  that 
kind  which  Bacon  censures  ^^  as  finished  in  itself,  without  cast- 
ing beams  on  society."  On  the  contrary,  his  great  philosophical 
aim  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  finding  results  bearing  on  the 
work  and  adornment  of  human  life.  There  are  indeed  few 
aspects  of  himian  thought  and  feeling,  more  especially  as  ex- 
hibited under  the  various  modifying  circumstances  of  real  life, 
which  Stewart  has  not  to  some  extent  illustrated;  and  no 
thinker  ever  set  with  easier  and  more  graceful  hand  the 
lights  of  higher  science,  amid  the  facts  of  every-day  life  and 
experience. 

The  principle  which  more  immediately  stimulated  and 
guided  the  speculations  of  Stewart,  and  which  modified  his 
academical  teaching  in  particular,  is  his  view  of  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  human  perfection,  as  capable  of  being  realised 
only  in  the  full  and  harmonious  development  of  the  men- 
tal powers.  This,  as  the  normal  state  of  man,  is  that  to 
which  his  nature  spontaneously  tends ;  and  the  proportion  in 
which  it  is  realised  is  the  measure  of  man's  wellbeing.  Specu- 
lative philosophy  is  to  be  valued,  not  so  much  from  its  afibrding 
definite  solutions  of  questions  in  regard  to  man  and  things,  as 
because  it  is  the  indispensable  means  of  human  development. 
The  highest  human  interest  is  a  general  culture  of  the  faculties, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  Bensitive  ;  and  the  pliilosophy  of  mind, 

*  Fnincia  Ilorucr.     Memoirs^  vol.  i.  p.  279. 
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to  use  Stewart's  beautiful  analogy,  aflfords  the  key  that  unlocks 
all  the  hidden  sources  of  internal  enjoyment.^ 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  the  culture  which  is  alone 
worthy  of  a  man,  is  a  great  truth  that  is  too  often  wholly  dis- 
regarded in  the  interest  of  a  narrow  and  blighting  profes- 
sional training.  Yet,  until  this  principle  is  recognised,  man 
himself  is  ignored.  Its  acknowledgment  is  the  confession  of 
his  nobility ;  its  oblivion  the  symbol  of  his  degradation.  The 
individual  really  lives  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  conscious  of  the  fact, 
and  gives  effect  to  the  belief,  that  he  is  an  end,  and  an  end  to 
himself.  Stewart,  standing  as  he  did,  in  the  high  place  of  the 
teaching  of  the  nation,  accomplished  a  work  that  was  above  all 
price,  in  lending  the  sanction  of  his  name,  and  the  impulse  of 
his  powers,  to  the  forwarding  of  this  principle.  Nor  is  it 
the  solitary  instance  in  which  Stewart  was  the  means  of  setting 
grand  but  forgotten  truths  in  honour,  and  rescuing  the  near 
and  familiar  from  that  neglect  which,  in  course  of  time,  seems 
almost  necessarily  to  fall  upon  it.  The  principle  issues  natu- 
rally from  the  general  direction  which  Stewart  gave  to  the  in- 
tellectual activity  of  his  time.  It  is  what  is  obviously  suggested 
as  soon  as  man  is  recalled  from  wandering  in  the  outward  to 
the  remembrance  of  himself — a  work  as  diflScult  as  it  is  neces- 
sary and  important — for,  as  St.  Augustine  has  so  finely  said, 
*'  Eunt  homines  mirari  alta  montium,  ingentes  fluctus  maris, 
altissimos  lapsus  flurainum,  oceani  ambitum,  et  gyros  siderum  ; 
se  ipsos  autem  relinquunt,  nee  mirantur." 

Stewart  afforded  in  his  own  person  a  fine  exemplification  of 
the  ideal  perfection  he  loved  to  portray.  Few  men  have  ex- 
hibited a  more  harmonious  development  of  powers,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  eesthetical,  or  carried  into  reflective  science  a  more 
entire  humanity.  In  Stewart  were  conspicuous  the  refining 
power  of  liberal  study,  and  the  freedom  from  pedantry  and  one- 

*  Pfiil.  Essays^  Works,  vol.  v.  p.   36.  enlightened  culture.     Tlie  same  great 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  truth  was  in  the  mind  of  Plato  when  he 

of  Ferguson  can   fail  to  mark  his  in-  defined  philosophy  as  the  greatest  bar> 

flnence    on    his   pupil's   view    of   the  mony  (of  the  soul), — fityivrn  fitvvUn, — 

true  end  of  man,  and  consequently  of  Phaedot  Gl,  A. 
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sidedness  that  distinguiKh  the  man  who  has  truly  imbibed  the 
philosophical  spirit.  His  catholicity  enabled  him  to  see  and 
prize  excellence  in  whatever  form  it  appeared.  There  were 
indeed  few  aspects  of  truth,  beauty,  or  virtue,  which  he  was  not 
capable  of  appreciating.  This  style  of  character  has  its  own 
reward,  in  the  fulness  and  variety  of  the  enjoyments  which  it 
carries  in  its  train ;  and  few  men  have  realised  in  greater  degree 
than  Stewart,  the  pleasures  that  spring  from  the  free  energies  of 
a  well-cultured  mind. 

Stewart's  character,  though  a  whole  of  exquisite  grace  and 
symmetry,  is  on  this  very  account  less  likely  to  be  so  widely 
observed  and  appreciated  as  one  of  a  greatly  inferior  kind.  A 
harmonious  balance  of  excellences  is  less  remarked  by  the 
superficial  observer  than  a  single  accomplishment  amid  a  crowd 
of  defects,  as  a  solitary,  though  it  may  be  an  inconsiderable 
light,  is  the  more  apparent  in  an  expanse  of  darkness,  or  as  a 
circumscribed  patch  of  green  is  more  marked  amid  aridity  and 
barrenness.  The  perfection  and  symmetry  of  such  a  character 
is  too  unobtrusive  to  catch  the  common  eye,  which  is  generally 
bent  on  the  striking  and  outstanding.  It  appeals  too  much  to 
the  reflective  intellect  and  cultivated  imagination  to  become  an 
object  of  wide  regard  or  intense  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
crowd,  just  as  there  are  harmonies  of  sound  and  colour  so  exqui- 
site as  to  be  appreciable  only  by  the  refined  and  purified  taste. 

Breadth  of  mental  development  is  of  the  highest  importance 
in  reflective  studies,  more  especially  in  General  Psychology — 
the  favourite  field  of  Stewart — a  department  of  inquiry  afford- 
ing ample  scope  for  delicate  observation  and  analysis,  and  fitted 
to  attract  the  man  of  tranquil,  refined,  and  comprehensive  mind. 
In  this  science  it  is  an  indispensable  requisite  that  the  observer 
should  be  able  to  appreciate,  in  their  integrity,  the  facts  with 
which  he  deals.  Here  the  chief  source  of  error  is  imperfect  or 
distorted  observation.  Any  defect,  accordingly,  in  the  general 
development  of  the  powers  of  the  speculator,  by  means  of  which 
he  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  pha^nomena,  is  a  fundamental 
disqualification  for  a  succes8ful  pursuit  of  the  study.  Such  a 
constitution  of  mind  leads  to  the  neglect  of  one  side  of  the 
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reality,  and  to  the  undue  elevation  of  the  other,  which  the  ob- 
server is  peculiarly  qualified  and  disposed  to  remark.  From 
these  defects  Mr.  Stewart's  teaching,  as  is  the  case  with  his 
writings,  was  singularly  free,  owing  to  the  breadth  and  balance 
of  his  powers.  In  his  philosophical  discussions  we  may  have 
occasionally  to  desiderate  more  searching  analysis,  and  keener 
speculative  insight ;  we  have  rarely  to  complain  of  exclusive 
and  distorted  observation  of  facts,  or  the  building  thereon  of 
narrow  and  inadequate  theories. 

The  degree  to  which  Stewart  approximated  towards  accom- 
plishing a  general  and  harmonious  development  of  the  faculties, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  measure  of  the  success  which  he  sought 
in  his  University  career.  It  was  in  this  sphere  above  all  that 
he  proposed  directly  to  call  forth  and  invigorate  intellectual 
power,  to  animate  and  refine  moral  sensibility,  to  awaken 
and  elevate  the  powers  of  taste, — in  a  word,  to  develop  all  that 
is  distinctive  in  man,  and  thus  to  give  dignity,  elevation,  even 
grandeur,  to  the  commonplace  of  every-day  life,  by  intermin- 
gling with  it  a  permanent  love  of  truth,  beauty,  and  virtue,  and 
thereby  attaching  the  individual  to  what  alone  has  worth  and 
is  imperishable.  This  aim  Stewart  justly  deemed  as  of  higher 
moment  than  even  the  production,  if  that  were  possible,  of  a 
finished  theory  of  human  knowledge ;  and  it  was  an  ideal  to 
the  realisation  of  which  he  made  as  near  an  approach  as  any 
philosophical  teacher  known  to  history.  The  period  of  attend- 
ance on  the  prelections  of  Stewart  remained  sacred  in  the  mind 
of  many  a  pupil,  long  after  the  quiet  of  the  University  had  been 
exchanged  for  the  bustle  of  the  world,  as  a  time  of  elevated 
converse  with  great  themes,  and  the  source  of  a  refining  and 
ennobling  influence  then  first  amalgamated  with  the  current 
of  life.  The  man — the  purity  and  elevation  of  his  personal 
character — the  enlarged,  liberal,  and  tolerant  spirit  which  he 
carried  into  speculation — his  unwavering  confidence  in  the 
steady  progress  of  humanity  towards  a  fuller  realisation  of  truth 
and  virtue — his  chastened  eloquence  and  ample  stores  of  illus- 
trative imagery  and  classical  reference — the  thorough  mastery 
he  shewed  of  liis  powers  of  intellect  and  imagination,  springing 
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from  assiduous  culture — his  grace  of  speech  and  manuer — the 
repose  and  dignity  of  his  academic  demeanour,  not  unrelieved 
by  a  vein  of  quiet  and  kindly  humour — long  remained  in  the 
memory  of  numerous  pupils,  scattered  abroad  over  many  lands, 
whom  his  impressive  teaching  first  awoke  to  a  full  sense  of  the 
duty  and  the  dignity  of  man,  and  whose  higher  feelings  and 
nobler  impulses  he  called  forth  and  animated.  In  the  case, 
indeed,  of  the  finer  minds  among  his  pupils  who  most  thoroughly 
imbibed  their  master's  spirit,  and  profited  most  fully  by  his 
teaching,  the  lapse  of  time,  as  they  gradually  receded  in  the 
journey  of  life,  from  the  era  of  their  attendance  on  Stewart's 
prelections,  served  but  to  enhance  the  feeling  of  sacredness 
with  which  they  regarded  the  pure  spring  whence,  in  early 
youth,  they  had  drawn  supplies  for  the  needs  of  their  opening 
moral  and  intellectual  life.^ 

In  the  union  of  wisdom  and  eloquence — mpienterqtie  senttendi 
et  ornate  dicendi  acientia — ^the  ideal  of  the  philosopher  which 
prevailed  in  early  Greece,  and  which  Cicero  complains  that 
Socrates  was  the  first  to  sunder^ — the  only  other  name  of  the  last 
half  century  which  is  naturally  associated  with  Stewart  is  that  of 
Cousin,  the  last  living  representative  of  the  illustrious  band  of 
European  thinkers  who  have  constituted  modern  philosophy. 
With  fundamental  speculative  divergences,  the  doctrines  of 
Stewart  and  Cousin  have  yet  a  common  source  and  character. 
The  practical  aim  of  these  great  teachers  of  philosophy  has  been 
virtually  identical  Their  eloquence  springing  from  sensibility  to 
the  same  grand  themes,  had  a  similar  lofty  tone  and  aim,  and  a 
nearly  parallel  popular  efiect.  The  words  in  which  Cousin  sums 
up  the  doctrine  which  he  had  inculcated  for  forty  years,  might 
be  written  of  Stewart :    "  Our  true  doctrine  is  spiritualism,  so 


*  *'  Dugald  Stewart,"  says  Cockburn, 
"  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  didactic 
orators.  Had  he  lived  in  ancient  times, 
his  memory  would  have  descended  to  us 
as  that  of  one  of  the  finest  of  the  old 
eloquent  sages.  But  his  lot  was  better 
cast.  Flourishing  in  an  age  which  re- 
quired all  the  dignity  of  morals  to  coun- 
teract the  tendencies  of  phyBJcal  piinsulth 


and  political  convulsions,  he  has  exalted 
the  character  of  his  country  and  gene- 
ration. No  intelligent  pupil  of  his  ever 
ceased  to  respect  philosophy,  or  was  ever 
false  to  his  principles,  without  feeling 
the  crime  aggravated  by  the  recollection 
of  the  morality  that  Stewart  had  taught 
him." — Memorials,  p.  20. 
'^  l)e  Oratoref  1.  iii.  10. 
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called  because  its  character  is  the  subordination  of  the  senses  to 
the  Spirit,  and  the  elevation  and  ennobling  of  Man.  It  teaches 
the  spirituality  of  the  soul,  the  liberty  and  responsibility  of 
human  actions,  moral  obligation,  disinterested  virtue,  the  dig- 
nity of  justice,  the  beauty  of  charity,  and  shows  a  God  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  world.  .  .  .  This  philosophy  is  the  natural 
ally  of  all  good  causes.  It  sustains  religious  sentiment ;  seconds 
true  art,  poesy  worthy  of  the  name,  and  a  grand  literature ;  is 
the  stay  of  justice ;  repels  alike  the  craft  of  the  demagogue  and 
tyranny;  and  teaches  men  to  value  and  respect  themselvea"^ 


Mr.  Stewart  gave,  from  the  commencement  of  his  career  as 
Professor,  Lectures  on  Politics  proper,  or  the  theory  of  Govern- 
ment, as  part  of  his  course  of  Moral  Philosophy.^  A  spirit  of 
inquiiy  into  the  first  principles  of  political  science  appears  to 
have  been  coeval  with  the  rise  of  philosophical  activity  in  Scot- 
land.    Scottish  speculative  philosophy,  moreover,  had  from  the 


*  Lectures  on  the  Trae^  Beautiful^ 
and  Good.     Preface,  1853. 

Scottish  ethical  speculation  contains, 
unfortunately,  no  recognition  of  the 
grand  questions  involved  in  the  relation 
of  ordinary  Ethics  to  Christianity.  The 
ethical  system  of  Stewart,  while  of  the 
purest  kind,  and  recognising  very  fully 
the  relation  of  Morals  to  Natural  Theo- 
logy, forms  no  exception  to  this  remark. 
The  great  fact  of  man^s  actual  condi- 
tion, as  the  memher  of  a  lapsed  world, 
— ^the  peculiar  ethical  motives  of  rever- 
ence and  love  for  a  Person  who  has 
exemplified  the  moral  law  in  absolute 
perfection,  and  done  so  in  the  creature's 
behoof,  and  all  the  questions  connected 
with  the  adjustment  of  the  results  of 
the  ordinary  and  of  Christian  Ethics, — 
are  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Stewart,  as,  in 
general,  by  Scottish  ethical  speculators 
of  note.  These  are  questions  which 
did  not,  strictly  speaking,  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  moralist  who  was 
called  upon  to  vindicate  the  reality  and 
develop  the  cliaracter  of  the  notions  of 


right  and  wrong  —  the  fundamental 
moral  ideas — against  the  remains  of  an 
Utilitarian  doctrine.  They  are,  in  fact, 
only  possible  on  the  basis  of  a  pure  and 
thoroughgoing  Natural  Ethics,  such  an 
is  that  of  Stewart.  The  want  of  their 
recognition  roust,  however,  to  some  ex- 
tent, deaden  the  vitality  of  any  ethical 
system,  especially  in  its  bearings  on  life 
and  action.  But  if  these  questions  have 
not  been  essayed  by  Mr.  Stewart,  he 
has,  at  least,  contributed  largely  to  the 
preliminary  work  of  preparingthe  ground, 
by  affording  data  essential  to  their 
discussion.  The  ideal  of  moral  per- 
fection, after  which  man  ought  to  strive, 
as  delineated  by  Stewart,  is  essentially 
the  Christian  ideal — and  exhibited  from 
an  independent  point  of  view ; — ^involv- 
ing the  recognition  of  a  moral  law  of 
absolute  or  unconditioned  obligation, 
and  the  need  of  attaching  to  that  law, 
Man,  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  both  by 
his  sense  of  obligation,  and  his  feel- 
ings. 

'   WorkSf  vol.  ix.  p.  251. 
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first,  as  its  natural  issue,  a  liberal  political  doctrine.  The  teach- 
ing of  Carmichael  in  Glasgow  appears,  as  already  noticed,  to 
have  been  in  great  measure  political.  Hutcheson,  his  successor, 
devoted  a  portion  of  his  course  to  politics,  controverting,  in  par- 
ticular, the  despotic  doctrines  of  Hobbes.^  From  Hutcheson  the 
practice  of  conjoining  moral  and  political  science  seems  to  have 
passed  into  the  University  teaching  of  Scotland,^  The  Political 
Discourses  of  Hume  (1752)  turned  the  attention  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  that  science,  in  particular  to  the  part  of  it  which  re- 
gards the  commercial  polity  and  regulations  of  a  nation.  The 
Discourses^  by  their  force  and  orginality,  and  the  practical 
character  of  their  subjects,  attained  a  contemporary  popularity 
at  home  and  abroad,  which  their  author  had  in  vain  sought  by 
his  previous  productions.  Though  isolated  discussions,  these 
Essays  of  Hume  contain  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science,  and  speculators  in  political  economy  have  done  little 
since  his  time  beyond  developing  and  modifying  his  principles. 
It  was,  however,  reserved  for  Adam  Smith,  a  pupil  of  Hutche- 
son, but,  in  this  respect,  far  more  indebted  to  Hume  than  to  his 
academical  teacher,  to  give  to  the  doctrines  of  political  economy 
a  scientific  form  and  full  development.  By  the  force  of  his 
comprehensive  genius  and  analytic  insight.  Smith  united  in  one 
whole  the  scattered  doctrines  of  the  rising  science.  Smith  re- 
turned from  a  sojourn  in  Paris  with  the  young  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  in  1766,  after  having  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  intimate 
converse  with  the  principal  French  political  philosophers,  some 
of  whom  were  among  the  most  accomplished  men  of  their  own 
or  any  age.»  His  familiarity  with  their  opinions  served  to  give 
breadth  and  steadiness  to  views  which  had  first  occiured  to 
him  in  early  life,  and  which,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 


^  PhU.  Moralist  1.  iii.  (Economices 
et  Politicea  Elementa, 

•  Politics,  in  the  fonn  of  Natural 
Jnrispnidence,  as  the  more  proximate 
study,  is  likely  to  be  taken  up  first  in  the 
order  of  time.  It  necessarily,  however, 
in  the  end,  leads  to  Ethics,  whence  it 
draws  its  principles.    And,  in  point  of 


fact,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in  Europe, 
the  study  of  Ethics,  in  modem  times, 
has  been  approached  through  Politics. 

'  Smith,  while  in  Paris,  became  ac- 
quainted with  Turgot,  Quesnai,  Morellct, 
Necker,  D'Alembert,  Helvetius,  Mar- 
montel,  etc. 
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and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  (1776,)  he  developed  in 
their  connexion  with  first  principles,  and  enforced  by  the  re- 
sources of  an  ample  and  matured  observation.  Smith's  work 
was  destined  gradually  to  revolutionise  the  commercial  regula- 
tions of  the  nation,  and  to  continue  to  bear  fruit  in  a  late  time. 
Ferguson  belonged  to  the  same  sc^  doI  of  liberal  politicians,  and 
ably  discussed  the  principles  both  of  politics  and  political 
economy.  His  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Civil  Society ^  and  his 
Lectures  on  Political  Economy — characterised,  like  his  ethical 
speculations,  by  great  earnestness  and  elevation — contributed  to 
direct  the  attention  of  thinking  men  to  those  departments  of 
inquiry,  and  to  familiarise  the  general  mind  of  the  country  with 
political  investigations. 

Stewart's  first  separate  course  of  Lectures  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy proper  was  delivered  in  the  winter  of  1800.^  In  the 
f  opening  chapter  of  these  lectures,  now  published  for  the  first 

time,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the  comprehension  of 
\  the  science  : — "  By  most  of  our  English  writers,"  he  says,  "  as 

well  as  by  those  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  this  phrase 
(Political  Economy)  has  been  hitherto  restricted  to  inquiries 
concerning  Wealth  and  Population  ;  or  to  what  have  sometimes 
been  called  th^  resources  of  a  State.  It  is  in  this  limited  sense 
it  is  used  by  the  disciples  of  Quesnai  in  France,  and  also  by  Sir 
James  Steuart,  Mr.  Smith,  and  a  long  list  of  respectable  authors 
in  this  island,  both  before  and  after  the  publication  of  Quesnai's 
Works,  Without,  however,  presuming  to  censure  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  propriety  of  their  language,  I  think  that  the  same 
title  may  be  extended  with  much  advantage  to  all  those  specu- 
lations which  have  for  their  object  the  happiness  and  improve- 
ment of  Political  Society  ;  or,  in  other  words,  which  have  for 
their  object  the  great  and  ultimate  ends  from  which  political 
regulations  derive  all  their  value ;  and  to  which  Wealth  and 
Population  themselves  are  to  be  regarded  as  only  subordinate 
and  instrumental.  Such  are  the  speculations  which  aim  at 
ascertaining  those  fundamental  principles  of  policy,  which  Lord 

^  Tho  separate  Course  of  Political      sessions,  and  the  average  number  of 
Economy  was  continued  daring  eight      students  w<\8  forty -nine. 
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Bacon  has  so  significantly  and  so  happily  described,  as  '  Leges 
Ugum^  ex  quibua  informatio  peti  possit^  quid  in  singulis  legibus 
bene  auiperperam  positum  aut  constitutum  sit'"^  Again  he 
says,  "  Among  the  various  objects  of  Political  Economy,  one  of 
the  most  important  is  the  solution  of  that  problem  which  Mr. 
Burke  has  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  legislation  : — 
*  To  ascertain  what  the  State  ought  to  take  upon  itself  to  di- 
rect by  the  public  wisdom,  and  what  it  ought  to  leave,  with  as 
little  interference  as  possible,  to  individual  discretion.'  "^ 

In  Politics  proper,  and  in  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Stewart 
worthily  sustained  the  liberal  spirit  and  doctrines  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  of  the  philosophical  school  to  which  he  belonged. 
In  his  Lectures  on  Political  Economy^  Mr.  Stewart  accepts  in 
general  the  results  of  the  speculations  of  the  French  economists 
and  Adam  Smith,  on  those  fundamental  points  in  which  their 
systems  agree.  In  particular,  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of 
trade  and  industry,  Stewart  concurs  with  the  Economists  and 
Smith  in  advocating  the  freest  scope  for  individual  interest  and 
effort,  and  the  unrestricted  exchange  of  the  products  of  national 
industry.  This  is  with  him  a  corollary  from  his  general  doc- 
trine of  the  propriety  of  fully  recognising  individual  instincts  and 
tendencies  as  normal  social  forces,  and  consequently  of  abstain- 
ing from  legislative  interference  wherever  it  can  be  shown  that 
natural  principles  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  realise  the  end 
which  the  proposed  act  of  legislation  seeks.  Mr.  Stewart  was 
strongly  attracted  by  principles  of  wide  compass  and  application, 
and  he  has  shown  a  leaning,  in  more  than  one  instance,  to  the 
views  of  the  Economists,  when  these  do  not  precisely  coincide 
with  the  opinions  of  Smith.  The  Lectures  on  Political  Economy 
show  no  marked  advance  beyond  the  Wealth  of  Nations^  with 
regard  to  positive  doctrines.  But  they  are  by  no  means  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  re-statement  of  the  views  given  in  that 
work.  On  the  contrary,  with  a  general  adherence  to  Smith's 
principles,  they  exhibit  throughout  an  independent  critical 
estimate,  and  modifications  and  corrections  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  great  economist ;  in  particular,  his  theories  of  the  compo- 

*  PclUicaL  Economi/t  TTorJb,  vol.  viii.  pp.  9,  10.  •  Ibid.  p.  17. 
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nent  parts  of  the  price  of  commodities^^  and  of  productive 
labour.*  In  some  respects,  moreover,  Stewart  sought  to  give 
to  the  principles  of  Smith  a  wider  application  than  the  latter 
had  sanctioned,  as,  for  example,  in  reference  to  the  Navigation 
Laws.' 

In  no  part  of  his  political  writings  has  Mr.  Stewart  displayed 
greater  discrimination  and  higher  moral  courage  than  in  his 
estimate  of  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Economist&  He  re- 
cognised and  proclaimed  the  significance  and  importance  of 
the  most  valuable  of  their  fundamental  principles  in  Poli- 
tical Economy,  at  a  time  when  their  general  doctrines  were 
subjected  in  this  country  to  the  indiscriminating  obloquy  of 
an  alleged  revolutionary  tendency ;  and  when  the  excitement 
of  political  convulsions  abroad,  and  the  spirit  of  political 
rancour  at  home,  might  have  intimidated  a  less  courageous 
man,  and  shaken  the  convictions  of  a  less  calm  and  feur-seeing 
thinker.  For  Stewart,  though  regarded  by  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries as  timid  in  action,  and  somewhat  too  much  afraid 
of  political  innovation,  was,  for  years,  despite  the  purity  and 
weight  of  his  personal  character,  the  object  of  suspicion  and 
alarm  to  a  large  section  of  the  powerful  and  dominant  poli- 
tical party,  from  whose  views  he  stood  aloof.^ 


*  Wealth  of  NaHontf  cb.  t.  ;  Leeturei 
on  I\}Utical  Economy ^  vol.  i.  sect.  ii.  p. 
849. 

'  Ledurea  on  BoUHcal  Economy,  yoL 
i  pp.  279-294. 

*  Only  finally  abolished  in  1850. 

*  See  below,  p.  Ixx.  Works,  toI.  ii. 
Elements^  i.  c.  iv.  sect.  yiii.  p.  237,  N.  2. 
pp.  240,  241.  Works,  vol  x.,  Life  of 
Smitkf  sect  iv.,  especially  Note,  p.  53, 
Appendix,NoteG. (added  1810.)  Work$, 
vol.  yiii.,  Lectvrei  on  Poiit.  Econ.  yol. 
i.  pp.  306,  308.— Compare  Cockbum*s 
JiemoriaUf  p.  85. 

Stewart  was  by  no  means  blind  to  the 
radical  defect  of  the  general  system  of  the 
Economists,  although  not  at  that  time 
gttnerally,  if  at  all,  apprehended,  Tie.,  the 


absence  of  a  recognition  of  the  need  and 
place  of  political  freedom,  as  evidenced 
by  their  virtually  despotic  theory  of 
government.  He  has  carefully  distin- 
guished between  the  Political  Economy 
proper  of  the  French  Economists  and 
their  doctrine  of  Government.  While 
strongly  reprehending  the  latter,  he  b*> 
lances  with  steady  hand  the  merits  and 
defects  of  the  former.  The  latest  writer 
on  this  subject,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  enlightened,  coincides  with 
Stewart  in  his  estimate  of  the  Econo- 
mists, and  in  general  of  the  character  of 
abstract  political  speculation  in  Franc* 
before  1789.  Works,  vol.  ii.,  ElemmU, 
vol.  i.  p.  240,  Note  C.  Compare  Do 
TocquevilIe*s  France  before  the  Reno- 
luHon,  chaps,  xiii.,  xv. 
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We  who  live  in  these  days  can  hardly  appreciate  the  debt 
we  owe  to  the  political  teachings  of  Stewart.  At  the  time 
when  he  began  to  give  his  separate  course  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, the  science  had  hardly  assumed  shape  and  definiteness 
in  the  general  mind  of  the  country ;  there  was  no  adequate 
appreciation  on  the  part  even  of  the  cultivated  portion  of  the 
nation,  either  of  its  proper  sphere,  or  of  the  importance  of  a 
scientific  discussion  of  its  topics.  The  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith, 
though  fructifying  in  some  of  the  more  reflective  and  advanced 
minds  of  the  time,  had  made  little  way  either  with  statesmen 
or  peopla  Fox,  as  is  well  known,  spoke  slightingly  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations.  It  was  necessary,  in  fact,  to  vindicate  a 
place  for  Political  Economy,  to  reiterate,  enforce,  and  carry  out, 
in  detailed  application  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  society, 
the  doctrines  of  Smith,  in  order  to  obtain  a  general  consideration 
for  the  science,  and  acceptance  of  those  doctrines.  This  was 
the  chief  work  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  set  himself  in  his  course 
of  Political  Economy ;  and  he  certainly  lent  powerful  aid,  both 
by  his  general  political  speculations,  and  his  teaching  in 
Political  Economy  proper,  in  promoting  the  spread  of  liberal 
views  on  those  subjects  in  Britain.  His  lectures  on  Political 
Economy  were  the  only  prelections  of  the  kind  at  that  time 
accessible  to  the  youth  of  Britain  ;  and,  in  the  circumstances, 
almost  the  only,  and  certainly  by  far  the  most  impressive,  means 
that  could  be  found  of  generally  disseminating  the  doctrines  of 
the  scienca 

"  The  opening  of  these  classes,"  says  Lord  Cockbum,  refer- 
ring to  the  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  ^^  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion. The  economical  writings  of  Hume  and  Smith,  though 
&miliar  with  the  liberal  youth,  had  so  little  impregnated  the 
public  mind,  that  no  ordinary  audience  could  be  collected  to 
whom  the  elements  and  phraseology  of  the  science  were  not 
matters  of  surprise.  The  mere  term  *  Political  Economy*  made 
most  people  start.  They  thought  that  it  included  questions 
touching  the  constitution  of  governments ;  and  not  a  few  hoped 
to  catch  Stewart  in  dangerous  propositions.  It  was  not  unusual 
to  see  a  smile  on  the  faces  of  some,  when  they  heard  subjects 
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discoursed  upon  seemingly  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Acade- 
mical Chair.  The  word  com  sounded  strangely  in  the  Moral 
Class,  and  drawbacks  seemed  a  profanation  of  Stewart's 
voice. 

^^  These  lectures  were  distinguished  by  the  acknowledged 
excellences  and  the  supposed  defects  of  his  ordinary  course. 
Some  called  them  superficial ;  a  worse  imperfection  in  Political 
Economy,  an  exact  science,  than  in  Moral  Philosophy,  a  more 
diffuse  one.  He  certainly  did  not  involve  his  hearers  in  its 
intricacies  ;  and  there  were  dull  heads  to  whom  the  absence  of 
arithmetical  columns  and  statistical  details  was  as  grievous  a 
blank  in  the  one  class,  as  that  of  metaphysical  subtleties  was  in 
the  other.  But  adherence  to  the  exposition  of  general  prin- 
ciples was  equally  judicious  in  both.  By  chiefly  exiK)8ing  the 
edges  of  the  veins,  and  directing  his  pupils  how  to  explore  the 
treasures  of  the  mine,  he  at  once  heightened  the  beauty  of  his 
discourses,  and  awakened  the  ambition  of  his  students.  The 
result,  accordingly,  was  the  best  evidence  of  the  soundness  of 
this  plan.  He  supplied  both  young  and  old  with  philosophical 
ideas  on  what  they  had  scarcely  been  accustomed  to  think 
philosophical  subjects,  unfolded  the  elements  and  the  ends  of 
that  noble  science,  and  so  recommended  it  by  the  graces  of  his 
eloquence,  that  even  his  idler  hearers  retained  a  permanent 
taste  for  it."^ 


*  Cockl)um*8  MemoriaUf  pp.  174- 
176.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  adding  to 
the  testimony  now  quoted,  that  of  a 
favourite  pupil,  whose  premature  re- 
moval from  the  political  service  of  his 
country — from  his  cherished  schemes  of 
intellectual  conquest,  and  froip  his 
friends — is  still  mourned,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  forty  years,  with  the 
poignancy  of  early  grief.  Referring  to 
a  rumour  that  Mr.  Stewart's  Lectures 
on  PolUtcal  Economy  were  to  to  he  dis- 
continued during  session  1804-5 — "1 
hope,**  says  Francis  Homer,  "the  course 
of  Political  Ekx>nomy  is  not  given  up  for 


want  of  students ;  the  numher,  to  be 
sure,  has  always  been  small,  but  then  it 
was  composed  only  of  such  as  take  to 
the  subject  in  earnest.  If  peradventure 
there  shaU  be  twenty  found  there,  for 
twenty*s  sake  it  ought  to  be  saved.  The 
effect  which  these  lectures  aie  already 
producing,  by  sending  out  every  year  a 
certain  number  who  have  imbibed  a 
small  portion  of  his  spirit,  is  so  great, 
that  I  cannot  consent  to  any  suipensioD 
of  it." — Memoirs,  vol.  L  pp.  298-9. 
Compare  pp.  331-2. 

Of  all  Mr.  Stewart's  pupils,  Francis 
Homer  was  perhaps  the  one  who  meet 
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Stewart's  political  teaching  had  the  greater  weight,  inasmuch 
as  his  doctrines  were  presented  as  corollaries  from  elevated  ethical 
speculations,  and  comprehensive  views  of  man.  They  were,  in 
fact,  the  carrying  out,  to  their  last  results,  of  his  psychological 
and  moral  principles.  They  formed  the  culminating  point  of  his 
general  scheme  of  philosophical  doctrine.  For  the  task,  moreover, 
of  ministering  between  a  somewhat  abstract  political  philosophy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  popular  mind  of  the  country  on  the 
other,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted,  not  only  from  his  academical 
position,  but  by  the  general  cast  of  his  mind.  He  was  at 
once  philosopher  and  liUerateur;  the  former  in  matter,  the 
latter  in  manner  and  style;  not  so  highly  abstract  as  to  be 
above  the  reach  of  the  current  mind  of  his  time,  and  yet 
dealing  so  far  with  principles,  as  to  occupy  a  modifying  and 
commanding  relation  to  every-day  opinions,  and  able  withal, 
by  his  personal  character — especially  his  indisputable  superio- 
rity to  the  interests  of  political  faction — and  his  persuasive  elo- 
quence, to  win  for  those  principles  of  government  and  politics 
which  he  advocated,  a  general  and  cordial  acceptance.  Stewart 
accomplished,  indeed,  a  great  though  silent  and  unostentatious 
work  Besides  cherishing  the  better  spirit  in  philosophy  and 
literature  that  was  now  making  itself  felt  in  Scotland,  be  con- 
tributed, more  than  any  other  man  of  his  time,  to  create  and 
foster  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  youth,  not  only  of  Scotland 
but  of  Britain,  the  love  of  political  freedom,  and  a  sense  of 


thoronghly  imbibed  the  general  spirit 
of  his  master,  and  most  fully  reflected 
in  hia  brief  bat  noble  life,  that  style  of 
character,  intellectaal  and  moral,  and 
those  lofty  aims  which  the  teaching  of 
Stewart  was  calculated  to  create  and 
foster.  Homer  is  adduced,  and  with 
great  truth,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
as  an  example  of  the  school  of  Stewart. 
— (Dissertation^  p.  387.)  In  his  Journal 
and  Letters,  Homer  makes  constant  re- 
ference to  Mr.  Stewart*s  teaching  and 
writings,  especially  when  he  has  occa- 
don  to  refer  to  the  history  of  his  opi- 


nions, his  aims  in  life,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  he  pursued  them.  Those 
references  commence  with  the  period 
of  his  attendance  on  Stewart's  lectures, 
and  continue  almost  to  the  moment 
when  that  love  of  universal  knowledge, 
which  neither  professional  engagements, 
nor  the  temptations  of  political  ambi- 
tion could  diminish,  was,  after  a  last 
and  melancholy  outburst,  about  sud- 
denly to  bo  quenched  in  the  grave. — 
See  his  Memoirs  and  Correspondence^ 
especially  T0I.L  pp.  S6,  87,  98,  94,  216, 
217,  279. 
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the  importance  of  an  unfettered  economical  code.  In  the 
quiet  retreat  of  the  Metropolitan  University  were  to  be  found 
the  asylum  and  the  nursery  of  the  liberal  opinions  of  the 
times.  From  the  class-room  of  Stewart  there  have  gone  forth 
almost  all  the  men  whose  names  are  now,  after  half  a  century, 
familiar  to  this  generation  as  having  helped  forward  the  cause 
of  liberal  politics,  some  by  their  personal  influence  merely, 
others  by  their  writings  as  well,  and  not  a  few  by  their  splendid 
exertions  on  the  field  of  practical  statesmanship.  The  internal 
history  of  Britain,  during  the  past  half  century,  is  in  great 
measure  the  record  of  the  slow  but  secure  prevalence  of  the 
political  principles  of  Smith  and  Stewart  in  the  national  opinion 
and  councils ;  and  afibrds  a  striking  example  of  the  gradual 
ascendency  in  public  opinion  of  the  speculations  of  the  solitary 
thinker,  which,  after  being  neglected,  or  it  may  be  contenmed, 
finally  rule  the  world.^ 


^  On  tbe  catalogne  of  stadents  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  tbere  occur,  among 
others,  the  following  well-known  names : 

Rev.  Sjdnej  Smith. 

Francis  Homer,  (three  sessions.) 

Lord  Webb  Seymour  (two  sessions ; 
the  second  son  of  tbe  tenth  Dnke  of 
Somerset.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two  in  1819,  after  a  life  devoted  to 
stady,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him. — See  Memoir  of  Francis  Homer ^ 
vol.  i.  Appendix  A.) 

Sir  George  Mackenzie,  (Bart  of  Coul, 
long  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh.) 

Lord  SempiU,  (Thirteenth  Baron, 
b.  1758,  d.  1830.) 

William  Erskine,  (Mr.  Erskinc  ac- 
companied Sir  James  Mackintosh  to 
India  in  1804.  He  translated  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Sober ^  with 
Preliminary  Dissertation  and  Notes — a 
work  which  is  highly  prized.) 

Earl  of  Lauderdale,  (Eighth  Earl, 
whose  powerful  political  influence  is 
well  known.  He  is  the  author  of  an  able 
work  on  Political  Economy  entitled  In- 


quiry into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of 
Public  Wealth,  1804.  He  was  throagh 
life  an  attached  friend  of  Mr.  Stewart.) 

Thomas  Thomson,  (afterwards  Prin- 
cipal Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Session,  ami 
to  whose  valuable  labours  under  the 
Record  Commission  his  country  is  last- 
ingly indebted.) 

John  A.  Murray,  (afterwards  Sir 
John,  and  now  a  Lord  of  Session— one 
of  the  few  surviving  representatives  of 
the  school  and  teaching  of  Stewart.) 

Henry  Reeve,  (translator  of  Do  Too- 
queville's  France  before  the  Revotuiion^ 
and  editor  of  the  Ediiibwgh  Review.) 

Henry  Home  Drummond,  of  Blair- 
Drummond,  (late  Member  of  Parliar 
ment  for  Perth.) 

Henry  Cockbum,  (the  late  Lord 
Cockburn.) 

Francis  Jeffrey,  (the  late  Lord  Jeffrey, 
first  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,) 

Hon.  Henry  John  Temple,  (the  pre- 
sent Viscount  Palmcrston.) 

Henry  Brougham,  (Lord  Brougham.) 

Lord  Forbes,  (the  Seventeenth  Baroo, 
d.  1843.) 
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Lord  Cocbrane,  (the  present  Earl  of 
Dondonald.) 

Hon.  Henry  Erakine,  (Dean  of  tbe 
Faculty  of  Advocates  from  1786  to 
1796.) 

Heniy  Jardine,  (since  Sir  Henry  Jar- 
dine.) 

Macvey  Napier,  (afterwards  editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Beoiew,  and  Professor 
of  Conveyancing  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.) 

Qeorge  Joseph  Bell,  (afterwards  Pro- 
fessor of  Scots  Law  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.) 

Archibald  Alison,  (now  Sir  A.  Alison, 
Bart.,  historian  of  Europe  since  1769.) 


W.  P.  Alison,  (M.D.,  now  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh ;  and 
author  of  various  papers  on  tbe  Manage- 
ment of  the  Poor  in  Scotland.) 

John  Cuninghame,  (the  late  Lord 
Cuninghame.) 

Lord  Calthoipe,  (Charles,  Second 
Baron,  d.  1807.) 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  class 
of  Political  Economy  comprised  not 
merely  a  proportion  of  students  who 
were  passing  through  their  college 
course,  but  also,  and  even  chiefly,  an 
audience  of  riper  years,  especially  mem- 
bers of  the  bar. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Mr.  Stewart  on  tbe  Continent — Second  Marriage — ^Domestic  pnpilfl-^Weekly 
Parties — Mr.  Stewart  in  private  life— Publication  of  first  volame  of  the  Mlementt 
— General  characteristics  of  his  Writings — Scope  of  his  Observational  Method — 
State  of  Philosophy  in  England  towards  the  beginning  of  the  century — ^Influence 
of  Mr.  Stewart*s  writings — His  style — Estimate  of  Mr.  Stewart  as  a  writer  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh— State  of  political  feeling  in  Scotland  in  1794 — Letter 
of  Lord  Craig  to  Mr.  Stewart — Letter  of  Mr.  Stewart  to  Lord  Craig — ^Tfae 
Leslie  Controversy — Mr.  Stewart  appointed  to  the  Writership  of  the  EdMurgh 
Cktzette — Accompanies  Lord  Landerdalo  to  Paris — Withdraws  from  active  pro- 
fessorial duty — Dr.  Thomas  Brown  appointed  colleague  and  successor — His 
career  as  a  lecturer,  and  characteristics  as  a  speculator — Charge  against  Hr. 
Stewart  in  regard  to  his  final  estimate  of  Brown — Mr.  Stewart  at  Kinneil — 
Dates  of  his  Works — Resigns  the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy^John 
Wilson  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  candidates  for  the  Chair — Wilson  appointed 
Mr.  Stewart's  successor — ^Letter  of  Mr.  Stewart  to  Mr.  James  Gibson  regarding 
the  election — Mi.  Stewart  struck  with  paralysis — Account  of  his  subeequent 
health — His  death — Monument  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Stewart  spent  the  eummers  of  1788,^  and  1789,  on 
the  Continent.    During  the  latter  he  resided  chiefly  in  Paris. 


>  During  the  winter  of  1787-1788, 
Mr.  Stewart,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
of  his  own  Chair,  snpplied  the  place  of 
the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Alison  (1788),  Mr. 
Stewart  says,*"  The  Natural  Philosophy 
goes  on  beyond  my  expectation.  I  have 
already  finished  the  Mechanics  and  Hy- 
drostatics, two  parts  of  the  course  to 
which  I  looked  forward  with  some  appre- 
hension, and  I  have  performed  eveiy  ex- 
periment (even  the  Hydrostatic  ones) 
with  my  own  hands,  and  without  break- 


ing a  single  jar.  I  am  sure  I  could  not 
have  done  it  in  the  presence  of  two  or 
three  friends,  but  in  my  public  exhibi- 
tions I  have  found  myself  just  as  cool  and 
collected  as  if  I  had  been  alone.  To- 
morrow I  proceed  to  Pneumatics,  and 
am  just  now  employed  in  premeditating 
two  Lectures — the  one  on  the  Air- 
Pump,  and  the  other  on  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul." 

Mr.  Stewart's  colleagues  in  the  Uni- 
versity frequently,  in  the  event  of  ill- 
ness or  absence,  availed  themselves  of 
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He  took  a  deep  and  hopeful  interest  in  the  movements  of  the 
liberal  party  in  France,  that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Be- 
volution.  The  small  portion  of  his  correspondence,  beyond 
that  of  a  merely  formal  character,  that  has  escaped  destruction, 
consists  mainly  of  letters  written  for  the  most  part  from  Paris 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Alison,  during  the  years  now  mentioned. 
These,  though  few  in  number,  throw  light  on  his  political 
views  and  habits  of  observation,  and  are  interesting,  as  notes  by 
an  eye-witness  of  the  early  events  of  an  epoch,  whose  momentous 
issues  were  as  yet  undeveloped,  and,  in  great  part,  unforeseen.^ 

During  his  visits  to  the  Continent,  but  especially  to  France, 
Mr.  Stewart  formed  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  among  men 
distinguished  in  philosophy,  literature,  and  politics.  Among 
his  more  intimate  friends  abroad  may  be  mentioned  M.  Suard, 
the  secretary  of  the  Academy,  and  translator  of  Robertson's 
A  merica  and  Charles  V. ;  the  Abb^  Morellet,  distinguished 
alike  in  literature  and  political  science,  for  whose  character  Mr. 
Stewart  had  a  very  high  regard ;  M.  Provost  of  Geneva,  and 
the  Baron  de  Gerando,  with  both  of  whom  he  corresponded ; 
MM.  Gallois,  Chevalier,  Guyot,  De  Narbonne,  and  Madame 
Gktutier.  Mr.  Stewart  also  met  in  Paris,  among  others,  the 
Duke  of  Bochefoucault,  the  grandson  of  the  author  of  the 
MaximSj  Baron  Cuvier,  and  the  Abb^  Baynal,  the  well-known 
author  of  the  Histoire  Phihaophique  dea  Deux  Indes. 

In  1790,  Mr.  Stewart  married  Helen  D'Arcy  Cranstoun, 
third  daughter  of  the  Hon.  George  Cranstoun,  youngest  son 
of  William,  fifth  Lord  Cranstoun.^   Mrs.  Stewart  was  a  lady  of 


his  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  their 
classes.  "  In  addition  to  his  own  acade- 
mical duties,  he  repeatedly  supplied  the 
place  of  Dr.  John  Rohison,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  He  taught  for 
seyeral  months  during  one  winter  the 
Chreek  classes  for  the  late  Mr.  Dalzcl, 
[more  correctly,  read  the  lectures  of  the 
Professor  in  his  absence] ;  he  more  than 
one  season  taught  the  Mathematical 
classes  for  the  late  Mr.  Playfair ;  he  de- 
livered some  lectures  on  Logic,  during  an 


fllness  of  Dr.  Finlayson ;  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  he  one  winter  lectured  for  some 
time  on  Belles  Lettres  for  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Blair." — Col.  Stewart's  Memoir, 
p.  11. 

'  For  a  selection  from  these  letters, 
see  Appendix  A.  Mr.  Stewart  kept  a 
diary  while  in  Paris.  This  has  unfor- 
tunately pi^rished  with  the  other  pa})ers. 
See  WorkSj  vol.  viii.,  Pol.  Econ.  vol.  i. 
p.  xi. 

•  There   were   two  children  of  this 
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high  accomplishments  and  fascinating  manners — ^uniting  to 
vivacity  and  humour,  depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling.  She 
sympathised  warmly  with  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  her  hus- 
band ;  and  so  great  was  the  regard  of  the  latter  for  her  judg- 
ment and  taste,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  submitting  to  her 
criticism  whatever  he  wrote.^ 

During  a  considerable  part  of  his  career  as  Professor,  but  more 
especially  after  his  second  marriage,  Mr.  Stewart  received  into 
his  house  young  men,  chiefly  of  rank  and  fortune,  whom  the 
state  of  the  Continent  precluded  from  studying  abroad,  and 
who  were  attracted  to  Edinburgh  by  the  reputation  of  the 
University  as  a  philosophical  and  scientific  school  Many 
youths,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  thus  brought  into 
personal  contact  with  Mr.  Stewart,  who,  from  their  birth  and 
position,  were  destined  to  fill  the  highest  public  8tation& 
Though  exercising  only  a  general  superintendence  over  the 
studies  of  those  who  resided  under  his  roof,  Mr.  Stewart's  influ- 
ence in  the  formation  both  of  their  characters  and  opinions, 
was  necessarily  great.  The  familiarity  of  personal  intercourse 
served  to  reveal  the  harmony  that  subsisted  between  the  life 
of  the  man  and  the  doctrines  of  the  teacher,  and,  without 
lessening  the  admiration  which  he  excited  in  the  latter  cajia- 
city,  brought  him  within  the  circle  of  devoted  affection.^ 


marrUge — a  aon,  Qeorge,  a  joath  of 
great  promise,  whose  death,  in  1809, 
occasioned  the  deepest  afiSiction  to  his 
parents,  and,  with  Mr.  Stewart's  failing 
health,  led  to  his  retirement  from  active 
professional  duty  in  the  followirjg  year 
— and  a  daughter,  Maria  D^Arcj,  who 
surrived  her  father  and  mother,  and 
died  in  1846.  Miss  Stewart  was  en- 
deared to  a  very  extensive  circle  of 
friends,  hy  the  charms  of  a  mind  of 
jjreat  vigour  and  rich  culture,  manners 
(he  roost  fascinating,  and  a  heart  full  of 
warmth,  tenderness,  and  affection. 

*  See  Appendix  C.  for  verses  by  Mrs. 
Stewart.  Mrs.  Stewart  died  in  1838, 
having  sur\'ived  her  husband  ten  years. 


One  of  her  Bisters  was  the  Coonteaa 
Purgstall,  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Her  brother,  Qeorge 
Cranstoun,  long  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Scotch  Bar, 
was  raised  to  the  bench  as  Lord  Coc«- 
house. 

*  Among  those  who  resided  in  Mr. 
Stewart's  house,  the  following  names 
may  be  mentioned  : — liOrd  AncraiDi 
afterwards  sixth  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

Basil,  Lord  Daer,  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  a  young  man  of  high 
accomplishments.  He  died  in  1794, 
before  he  had  realised  the  promise  of 
his  youth. 

Lord  Puwerscourt,  fifth  Viscount. 
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Mr.  Stewart's  personal  character  and  philosophical  reputation, 
rendered  his  house  the  resort  of  the  best  society  of  Edinburgh, 
at  a  time  when  the  city  formed  the  winter  residence  of  many 
of  the  principal  Scottish  families.  He  exercised  a  remarkable 
ascendency  over  minds  of  the  finer  kind,  but  especially  cul- 
tivated men,  in  the  higher  grades  of  society.  Of  polished  and 
courteous,  but  perfectly  unobtrusive  manners— in  an  eminent 
sense  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar — his  higher  and  less  obvious 
accomplishments  obtained  a  ready  recognition  in  circles  where 
without  adventitious  aid  his  influence  would  have  been  greatly 
less  powerful  Mrs.  Stewart,  moreover,  by  her  accomplish- 
ments, and  a  wonderful  power  of  attaching  friends,  was  fitted 
to  become  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle.  Their  weekly  re- 
unions, which  happily  blended  the  aristocracies  of  rank  and 
letters,  bringing  together  the  peer  and  the  unfriended  scholar, 
were  for  many  years  the  source  of  an  influence  that  most  benefi- 
cially afiected  the  society  of  the  capital  Those  meetings,  more- 
over, embraced,  even  when  political  zeal  was  at  its  highest,  men 
of  varied  shades  of  opinion,  and  thus  contributed  not  a  little  to 
soothe  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling  in  Edinburgh.  Colonel 
Stewart,  referring  to  this  period,  speaks  of  his  father's  house  '^  as 
the  resort  of  all  who  were  most  distinguished  for  genius,  acquire- 
ments or  elegance  in  Edinburgh,  and  of  all  the  foreigners  who 
were  led  to  visit  the  capital  of  Scotland."  "  So  happily,"  it  is 
added,  '^  did  he  succeed  in  assorting  his  guests,  that  his  evening 
parties  possessed  a  charm  which  many  who  frequented  them. 


Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Alexander,  Moir 
Mackenzie  of  Delvin. 

Lord  Ashburton,  son  of  John  Dun- 
ning, the  celebrated  lawyer,  who  was 
created  a  Peer  in  17S2. 

Lord  Brooke,  afterwards  third  Earl  of 
Warwick. 

Hon.  John  William  Ward,  only  son 
of  the  Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Dudley. 

The  present  Viscount  Palmcrston ; 
and  his  brother,  the  Hon.  William 
Temple,  afterwards  Sir  W^illiam  Temple, 


Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court 
of  Naples. 

The  Right  Hon.  Laurence  Sullivan, 
for  many  years  Under-Secretary  at 
War. 

At  a  later  period,  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
(the  present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,) 
Lord  Webb  Seymour,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart., 
and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  H. 
Inglis,  Bart.,  with  sereral  others,  though 
not  inmatea  of  Mr.  Stewart's  family, 
were  abo  hit  pi  ^^ 
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have  since  confessed  they  sought  in  vain  in  more  splendid 
and  insipid  entertainments."^ 

The  following  very  interesting  and,  I  believe,  truthful  picture 
of  Mr.  Stewart  in  private  life,  is  from  the  pen  of  his  son : — 

'^  In  general  company,"  says  Colonel  Stewart,  '^  his  manner 
bordered  on  reserve  ;  but  it  was  the  comitate  condita  gravUas, 
and  belonged  more  to  the  general  weight  and  authority  of  his 
character  than  to  any  reluctance  to  take  his  share  in  the  cheer- 
ful intercourse  of  social  life.  He  was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge 
with  a  smile  the  happy  sallies  of  wit,  and  no  man  had  a  keener 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  or  laughed  more  heartily  at  genuine 
humour.  His  deportment  and  expression  were  easy  and  unem- 
barrassed, dignified,  elegant,  and  graceful  Hb  politeness  was 
equally  free  from  all  affectation,  and  from  all  premeditation. 
It  was  the  spontaneous  result  of  the  purity  of  his  own  taste,  and 
of  a  heart  warm  with  all  the  benevolent  affections,  and  was 
characterised  by  a  truth  and  readiness  of  tact  that  accommo- 
dated his  conduct,  with  undeviating  propriety,  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  moment,  and  to  the  relative  situation  of 
those  to  whom  he  addressed  himself.  From  an  early  period  of 
life,  he  had  frequented  the  best  society  both  in  France  and 
in  this  country,  and  he  had,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  air  of 
good  company.  In  the  society  of  ladies  he  appeared  to  great 
advantage,  and  to  women  of  cultivated  understanding,  his  con- 
versation was  particularly  acceptable  and  pleasing.  The  im- 
mense range  of  his  erudition,  the  attention  he  had  bestowed  on 
almost  every  branch  of  philosophy,  his  extensive  acquaintance 
with  every  department  of  elegant  literature,  ancient  or  modem, 
and  the  fund  of  anecdote  and  information  which  he  had  col- 
lected in  the  course  of  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  with  re- 
spect to  almost  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  day,  either  in  this 
country  or  in  France,  enabled  him  to  find  suitable  subjects  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  great  variety  of  his  visitors  of  all  de- 

^  Memoir,  p.  12.    Mr.  Stewart  occu-  and  then  in  Callendar  House,  formerly 

pied  Stewartficld  Houee,  in  the  neigh-  town  residences  of  the  Lothian  and  Cal- 

bonrhood    of   Edinburgh,   for   several  Icndar  families.    Both  houses  are  situ- 

yean.    He  afterwards  lived  in  Lothian,  ated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Ganongate. 
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scriptions,  who  at  one  period  frequented  his  house.  In  his 
domestic  circle,  his  character  appeared  in  its  most  amiable 
light ;  and  by  his  family  he  was  beloved  and  venerated  almost 
to  adomtion.  So  miiform  and  sustained  was  the  tone  of  his 
manners,  and  so  completely  was  it  the  result  of  the  habitual 
influence  of  the  natural  elegance  and  elevation  of  his  mind  on 
his  external  demeanour,  that  when  alone  with  his  wife  and  his 
children,  it  hardly  differed  by  a  shade  from  that  which  he 
maintained  in  the  company  of  strangers  ;  for  although  his  fond- 
ness, and  familiarity  and  playfulness  were  alike  engaging  and 
unrestrained,  he  never  lost  anything  either  of  his  grace  or  his 
dignity :  '  Nee  vero  ille  in  luce  modo,  atque  in  oculis  civium 
maguus,  sed  intus  domique  priBstantior."" 

In  March  1792,  Mr.  Stewart  gave  to  the  world  the  first 
volume  of  the  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 
This  volume  was  lus  earliest  contribution  towards  that  scheme 
of  a  comprehensive  delineation  of  man  as  mind,  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  had  proposed  to  himself  as  the  grand 
aim  of  his  life.  The  volume  is  chiefly  psychological ;  and,  after 
preliminary  remarks  on  the  nature,  ends,  and  utility  of  philoso- 
phy, deals  with  the  Powers  of  Knowledge,  embracing  External 
Perception,  Attention,  Conception,  the  Laws  of  Association, 
Memory,  and  Imagination. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Elements  was  very  favourably  re- 
ceived in  Scotland.  In  England  it  did  not,  on  its  publication, 
attract  equal  notice.  It  reached  a  second  ^tion  in  1802,  and 
was  translated  into  French  by  Mr.  Stewart's  friend,  M.  Prevost 
of  Geneva,  in  1808.^  The  volume  was  appropriately  dedicated 
by  Mr.  Stewart  to  his  revered  instructor  and  friend,  Dr.  Beid. 


'  Memoir^  pp.  14,  15. 

'  The  translation  into  French  of  the 
three  yolomes  of  the  Elements  is  now 
complete ;  M.  Peisse,  so  well  known  to 
students  of  philosophy  by  his  able  trans- 
lation of  the  articles  from  the  Edinburgh 
Jietfiewt  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  having 
added  to  the  volume  translated  by  M. 
Pj^voet,  the  two  remaining  volumes. 
The  whole  is  entitled,  EUmenfe  de  la 


PhUoBophie  de  V Esprit  Humain,  tra- 
duits  en  Francis,  par  Louie  Peiseet 
avec  une  Notice  eur  la  Vie  et  lee 
Ouvragee  de  VAuteur.  3  vols,  in  12. 
Paris,  1845.  The  first  volume  of  the 
Elements,  the  early  part  of  which  con- 
tains a  general  statement  of  Mr.  Stew- 
art's properly  metaphysical  doctrines, 
was  very  influential  in  promoting  the 
spread  of  Scottish  speculation  in  Prance. 
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Besides  the  connexion  of  master  and  pnpil,  and  that  arising 
from  the  general  harmony  of  their  philosophical  opinions^  Dr. 
Beid  and  Mr.  Stewart  were  united  by  a  bond  of  the  strongest 
personal  attachment 

Though  Mr.  Stewart  fully  exemplified  his  own  fine  delinea- 
tion of  what  the  life  of  the  thinker  should  be,  as  ^  a  continued 
series  of  experiments  on  his  own  faculties  and  powers,**^  he  was 
far  from  pursuing  exclusively  a  solitary  course  of  abstract 
meditation  on  the  ultimate  elements  of  human  knowledge. 
The  space  he  devotes  to  purely  metaphysical  speculation,  in- 
volving the  discussion  of  first  principles — ^the  nature,  origin, 
and  limits  of  human  knowledge— does  not  bulk  largely  in  his 
voluminous  writings.^  Nor  can  we  claim  for  those  portions 
of  his  works  any  marked  originality.'  Among  Scottish  philo- 
sophers, Stewart  is  eminently  the  psychological  and  ethical 
observer.  Without  neglecting  the  questions  regarding  first 
principles,  or  the  inquiry  into  what  is  essential  and  permanent 
in  the  phsBUomena  of  mind,  his  chosen  walk,  as  already  indi- 
cated, is  doubtless  the  delineation  of  human  character,  intelleo- 


'  PhUotophical  Euays^  Worhi^  vol. 
T.  p.  33. 

'  The  purely  metaphjsical  portion  of 
bis  writings  is  mainly  comprised  in  the 
following  references : — 

Warkif  vol.  ii.,  ElemenUt  vol.  i. 
In  trod,  pari  i.  Nature  and  Object  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
Chap.  i.  External  Perception. 

WorhSt  vol.  X.,  Life  of  Reid^  sect.  ii. 

Worhi,  vol  T.,  Philo9ophieal  Essays^ 
Ess.  i  Locke*8  Account  of  the  Sources 
of  Human  Knowledge.  Ess.  ii.  Idealism 
of  Berkeley.  Ess.  iii.  Locke's  Autho- 
rity in  France.  Ess.  iv.  Hartley, 
Priestley,  and  Darwin.  Ess.  v.  Tooke's 
Philological  Speculations. 

Wbrki,  vol.  iii.,  Elements,  vol.  ii. 
chap.  L  Fundamental  Laws  of  Be- 
lief 

To  these  should  be  added  the  rela- 
tive portions  of  the  OutUneif  and  the 
historical  and  critical  notices  of  meta- 


physical opinions  given  in  the  Di$9ei^ 
tatiotij  WorkSf  vol.  i. 

'  Mr.  Stewart  offers  sundry  modifica- 
tions of  Reid's  doctrine  of  External  Per- 
ception, in  his  Essay  on  the  Idealism  of 
Berkeley  iPhU.  EssaySf  WorhSy  voL  t. 
Essay  ii.) ;  and  a  threefold  classificatioii 
of  the  Qualities  of  Matter,  the  merit  and 
importance  of  which  are  very  consider- 
able. He  has  likewise  some  highly 
valuable  remarks  on  the  precise  chanus- 
ter  of  the  knowledge  which  involves  tlia 
fact  of  Self-existence.  His  views  of  the 
various  questions  generally  refBrred  to 
the  head  of  Causality  are  also  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  peculiar  to  himself.  6eo' 
WorlUf  vol.  ii.,  Elementif  vol.  i.  ch.  L 
sect  2,  p.  97;  WorlUt  vol.  iii.,  Elemimi§^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  230,  et  seq. 

For  general  notice  of  the  Method  md 
Scope  of  Scottish  speculation,  at  rejntt- 
sented  by  the  writings  of  Beid  and 
Stewart,  see  chap.  iv. 
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tual,  moral,  and  sBsthetical,  as  it  appears  under  the  modifica- 
tions which  it  is  apt  to  receive  from  the  varied  circumstances 
of  education  and  society.  He  was  thus  naturally  led  to  note, 
in  particular,  the  influences  at  work  in  his  own  times,  on 
the  institutions  and  men  around  him.  His  writings,  accord- 
ingly, reflect,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  the  age  and  society  in 
which  he  lived — its  general  manners,  habits  of  thought,  and 
modes  of  feeling.  The  matter  of  his  reflection  has  generally 
some  link  of  connexion  with  the  actual  life  of  his  own,  or 
of  a  more  remote  period ;  and  while  his  speculation  has  its 
origin  in  the  real  or  concrete,  it  is  prosecuted  with  a  view 
to  its  human  bearing  and  interest.  His  writing,  moreover,  is 
that  of  a  man  in  whom  feeling  has  its  place  alongside  of  intel- 
lect Endowed  with  generous,  not  less  than  broad  and  delicate 
vision,  his  delineations  of  human  character  show  a  clear  insight 
into  its  entireness  and  normal  condition,  and  a  lively  sympathy 
with  man  in  his  often  fruitless  struggles  after  what  is  true 
and  good.  To  the  worlds  of  men  and  nature,  in  their  mani- 
fold varieties,  Stewart  is  singularly  alive.  He  ranges  freely 
through  both  regions  with  ready  eye  and  responsive  heart; 
and  though  he  observes  only  that  he  may  reflect  and  com- 
bine, he  performs  the  preliminary  process  spontaneously  and 
with  full  appreciation.  He  is  never  at  a  loss  for  materials  of 
reflection.  He  finds  them  at  home  and  abroad, — ^within  him- 
self, in  the  society  in  which  he  moves,  and  in  the  general  litera- 
ture and  history  which  he  reads.  He  turns  aside  from  no  pro- 
duct of  the  human  faculties,  thinking  every  mental  efibrt, 
even  the  humblest,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  psychologist, 
as  fitted  to  illustrate  some  aspect  of  the  many-sided  mind. 
'^Although,''  says  his  son,  ^'he  had  read  more  than  most  of 
those  who  are  considered  learned,  his  life,  as  he  has  himself 
somewhere  remarked,  was  spent  much  more  in  reflecting  than 
in  reading ;  and  so  unceasing  was  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and 
80  strong  his  dispoeitioii  to  treoe  all  mlgeotB  of  speculation  that 
were  worthy  to  attract  his  iatr^  ^T  first  principles, 

that  all  important  obg«f  raiahed  fresh 

matter  to  his  thonghti.  he  time  sug- 
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getftod  maoj  of  fab  inquiries  into  the  principles  of  political 
eocmomj ;  his  leflections  on  fais  oocaaonsl  tours  through  the 
cmntiy,  manj  of  his  specolations  on  the  pictnreBqoey  the 
beatitirul,  and  the  sublime ;  and  the  stndy  of  the  cfaaracten  of 
}iis  friends  and  aoqnaiDtances,  and  of  remarkable  indindoals 
with  whom  he  happened  to  be  thrown  into  contact,  many  of 
his  most  profound  observations  on  the  sooroes  of  the  Tarieties 
and  anomalies  of  human  nature.''^ 

The  following  passage,  besides  being  remarkable  for  grace  and 
finish  of  composition,  illustrates  the  wide  range  of  Steward  a 
philosophical  observation  : — "  To  counterbalance  the  disad- 
vantages which  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  lies  under,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  slender  stock  of  experiments,  made  direcUy 
and  intentionally  on  the  minds  of  our  fellow-creatures,  Human 
Life  exhibits  to  our  observation  a  boundless  variety,  both 
of  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena;  by  a  diligent  study 
of  which,  we  may  ascertain  almost  every  point  that  we  could 
wish  U>  investigate,  if  we  had  eocperiments  at  our  command. 
The  di£ference  between  Observation  and  Experiment^  in  (his 
instance,  considered  as  sources  of  knowledge,  is  merely  nominal; 
amounting  to  nothing  more  than  this,  that  the  former  presents 
spontaneously  to  a  comprehensive  and  combining  understand- 
ing, results  exactly  etmtlar  to  those  which  the  latter  would 
attempt  to  ascertain  by  a  more  easy  and  rapid  process,  if  it  pos- 
sessed the  opportunity.  Hardly,  indeed,  can  any  experiment 
be  imagined,  which  lias  not  already  been  tried  by  the  hand  of 
Nature ;  displaying,  in  the  infinite  varieties  of  human  genius 
and  pursuits,  the  astonishingly  diversified  efiects,  resulting  from 
the  i)0SHible  combinations  of  those  elementary  &culties  and 
princii)les,  of  which  every  roan  is  conscious  in  himself.  Savage 
society,  and  all  the  different  modes  of  civilisation ; — the  different 
callings  and  professions  of  individuals,  whether  liberal  or 
mechanical  ; — the  prejudiced  clown ; — the  factitious  man  of 
fashion ; — the  varying  phases  of  character  from  infancy  to  old 
age; — the  prodigies  effected  by  human  art  in  all  the  objects 
around  us ; — laws, — government,— commerce, — religion ; — but^ 

*  Memoir, 'p.  10. 
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above  all,  the  records  of  thought  preserved  in  those  volumes 
which  fill  our  libraries ; — what  are  they  but  eocperimentSy  by 
which  Nature  illustrates,  for  our  instruction,  on  her  own  grand 
scale,  the  varied  range  of  Man's  intellectual  faculties,  and  the 
omnipotence  of  Education  in  fashioning  his  Mind  ?"^ 

At  the  period  of  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  Elements^  purely  philosophical  speculation  was  at  even 
a  lower  ebb  than  usual  in  England.  The  prevalent  doctrine 
with  the  few  who  took  any  interest  in  the  subject,  was  of 
the  lowest  Sensational  school  The  theorists  in  philosophy 
of  that  time,  sought  to  explain  the  mental  phaBuomena  by  the 
material  modifications,  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles,  and  an 
exaggerated  application  of  the  law  of  association.  Mind  was 
with  them  simply  the  reflex  of  the  material  organism.  The 
extreme  doctrines  of  the  French  Encyclopedists,  of  Condillac 
and  Helvetius,  were  paralleled  by  the  shallow  hypotheses  of 
Hartley  and  Darwin ;  and  the  intrepid  prosecution  of  these  to 
their  last  results  in  Morals  and  Theology,  by  Priestley  and 
Belsham.^     Nothing  accordingly  could  be  more  opportune, 


^  Philosophical  Essays^  Wot1c$^  vol. 
v.,  pp.  34,  35.  These  extracts  are 
taken  from  the  Introdaction  prefixed  to 
the  PhUosophieal  Essays^  in  which  Mr. 
Stewart  refers  to  the  critiqne  of  his 
AceourU  of  the  Life  and  Writinge  of 
Heid,  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  in  January  1803.  The  writer, 
in  the  course  of  his  article,  seeks  to 
depreciate  metaphysical  studies,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  they  afford  no 
room  for  experiment  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  observation,  and  there- 
fore produce  no  new  results,  such  as 
the  experimental  sciences  afford.  The 
assault  derives  its  whole  importance 
from  its  having  elicited  the  powerful, 
luminous,  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the 
nature,  methods,  and  results  of  reflec- 
tive research,  which  is  contained  in  the 
prefatory  part  of  the  Philosophical 
Essays.  The  Beview  returned  to  the 
charge  on  the  publication  of  the  Philo- 


sophical Essays  in  1810,  (Vol.  xviii. 
p.  173,  Nov.  1810),  in  a  critique  which, 
like  the  former,  shows  considerable 
acuteness  and  dexterity,  but  quite  fails 
to  appreciate  the  nature,  development, 
or  uses  of  the  reflective  sciences.  The 
estfanate  of  the  more  purely  speculative 
part  of  the  writings,  both  of  Keid  and 
Stewart,  which  these  native  criticisms 
exhibit,  is  in  singular  contrast  to  the 
appreciation  which  they  were  destined 
very  soon  to  experience  among  French 
thinkers. — See  on  the  other  side,  the 
Quarterly  Beview^  vol.  vi.  Art  i.  (by 
Mr.  Macvey  Napier),  Sir  James  Mac- 
kintosh's  LifCt  vol.  ii.  pp.  151,  152. 

*  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  writing  to 
Mr.  Stewart  from  London  in  1802,  tes- 
tifies  to  the  want  of  anything  which  he 
could  call  purely  philosophical  thinking 
in  England ;  and  adds,  that  Scotland  has 
no  one  but  Mr.  Stewart  himself  to  rely 
on  for  the  maintenance  of  her  charactcv 
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than  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  ol'  Mr.  Stewart's 
ings  at  the  period  id  questioii.  In  spirit  and  matter,  the  k 
of  thinking  these  wrilings  Bucceesively  exemplified,  was  fitted 
to  impart  an  elevated  tone  to  the  current  speculation  of  the 
ago,  alike  in  Psychology,  MetaphyBics,  and  Morals. 

They  recommended  abstract  truths,  moreover,  by  gracee  of 
style  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  pbilosopliical  composition.  With- 
out the  homely  familiarity,  simple  force,  and  directness  of  Beid, 
Stewart's  style  is  more  conspicuously  that  of  the  refined  and 
fastidious  scholar.  Stewart  never  fails  in  perfect  mastery  of  the 
thought  which  he  seeks  to  express ;  nor  is  he  ever  wanting  io 
grace,  clearness,  and  adaptation  of  language,  and  that  peculiar 
charm  which  pure  moral  feeling  imparts  to  style — more  attrac- 
tive far  than  any  merely  literary  beauty.  "Where  be  seeks  to 
afford  a  complete  view  of  hia  subject,  he  builds  with  the  eye 
of  a  master  for  general  effect,  as  watchful  of  the  minutest 
detail,  as  of  the  comprehensive  whole.  With  but  little  of  the 
deductive  style  of  mind,  he  conmaordy  starts  from  the  indi- 
vidual and  concrete,  and  gradualiy  works  hw  way  upwards  to 
the  abstract  and  general,  skilfully  unfolding  his  principle  as  he 
proceed«,  and  happily  illumiuing  the  salient  points  of  the  dis- 
cussion by  the  light  of  striking  analogies ;  for  Stewart,  though 
inculcating,  as  the  model  of  the  philosophical  style,  the  nearest 
poBsihle  approach  to  an  algebraic  generality  of  language,  is  by  no 
means  true  to  bis  own  prece[)t.'  Nothing  indeed  is  more  re- 
markable in  his  composition  than  fulness  yet  chasteness  of  omiv- 
ment,  conjoined  with  ease  and  snioothiiesa  of  flow,  and  literary 
finish.  Few  writers,  as  Mackintosh  has  remarked,  rise  more 
gracefully  from  n  plain  groundwork  to  the  passages  which  require 
greater  animation  or  embellishnient.  In  this  particular,  indeed, 
bis  style  affords  a  fine  exemplification  of  the  precept  of  Cicero, 

in   that  department.— Li/s,  Tol.  I  pp.  that  tlie  bighuat  nnniea  in  the  ealiniM. 

177-180.  tion  of  those  in  the  nietropolii  who  Wl 

We   Tarthnr  learn   from  a   letter  of  mj  interpM    in   spocuiatiTe   pumuls, 

FTM«iii  Hnmer,  writtpn  from  London  were  Hoblies  and  Hartlej. — ifemoirt 

in  1S(M,  that  the  onl}- Scotchman  whose  of  Homer,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

conduaiorui  in  philoaophj  were  at  that  *   Woriii,  vol.   ii.,   EUmerdi,  vol.  (, 

period  accnpted,  iTvi  David  Hani«;  and  pp.  IBl,  447. 
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exhibiting  "  umbram  aliquam  et  recessum,  quo  magis  id  quod 
erit  illuminatum,  extare  atque  emiDere  videatur/'  Stewart's 
mode  of  dealing  with  philosophical  questions  being,  however, 
more  distinguished  by  amplitude  of  range  and  fulness  of  detail, 
than  severity  or  depth  of  analysis,  is  naturally  unfavourable  to 
condensed  and  highly  forcible  composition.  His  writing  flows 
freely  and  without  break,  not  however  with  the  concentrated 
force  of  the  impetuous  current,  but  rather  with  the  measured 
and  stately  motion  of  the  wide  stream,  whose  ample  volume 
bears  along  the  contributions  of  many  landa  It  must  also  be 
admitted,  that  the  prodigality  of  illustration,  the  number  of 
historical  and  classical  references,  and  the  strong  tendency  to 
note  the  practical  bearings  of  abstract  views,  frequently  inter- 
fere with  the  progress  of  philosophical  discussion  ;  marring  the 
unity  of  the  whole,  and,  like  too  many  side  lights,  distracting 
the  attention  from  the  principal  object. 

The  discussion  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  general  principles 
in  Politics,^  affords  a  fine  specimen  of  Mr.  Stewart's  style 
and  general  powers.  From  a  small  beginning,  he  gradually 
rises  from  point  to  point  of  comprehensiveness,  until,  warm- 
ing and  expanding  with  the  developing  magnitude  of  his 
theme,  he  completes  a  delineation  of  the  past  history  and  futiu'e 
prospects  of  the  race,  in  which  intellect  and  imagination  go 
harmoniously  hand  in  hand ;  the  former  lending  force  and 
breadth,  the  lattei:  grace,  illumination,  and  finish  to  the  picture. 
Mr.  Stewart's  influence  as  a  writer  on  the  general  mind  of  his 
time,  was  analogdus  to  that  which  he  exercised  in  his  class- 
room, rather  general  and  practical  than  purely  speculative; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  philosophical,  especially  moral 
and  cesthetical  principles,  are  most  potent  as  springs  of  action, 
and  most  widely  influential,  when  imagination  and  emotion  con- 
cur in  lending  grace  and  ardour  to  their  enforcement. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  given  the  following  detailed,  and, 
on  the  whole,  discriminating  estimate  of  Mr.  Stewart's  general 
manner  as  a  writer: — '^ Amidst  excellencies  of  the  highest 
order,  his  writings,  it  must  be  confessed,  leave  some  room  for 

*   Worhtf  Tol.  ii.,  EUmentSj  vol.  i.  chnp.  iv.  sect.  viii. 
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criticism.  He  took  precautiona  agaiDst  offence  to  the  feeUtu 
of  his  cOTitetoporarieB,  more  anxious  and  frequent  than  1 
impatient  searcher  for  truth  may  deem  necessary.  For  the 
Bake  of  promoting  the  favourable  reception  of  philosophy  itself, 
he  stndies  perhaps  too  visibly  to  avoiil  whatever  might  i 
up  prejudices  against  it.  His  gratitude  and  native  modofl 
dictated  a  superabundant  care  in  softening  and  excusing  h 
dissent  from  those  who  had  been  his  own  instructors,  or  v ' 
were  the  objects  of  general  reverence.  Exposed  by  his  statioj 
both  to  the  assaults  of  political  prejudice,  and  to  the  religiot 
animosities  of  a  country  where  a  few  sceptics  attacked 
slumbering  zeal  of  a  Calviuistic  people,  it  would  have  1 
wonderful  if  he  had  not  betrayed  more  wariness  than  «ou] 
have  been  necessary  or  becoming  in  a  very  different  positioj 
The  fulness  of  his  literature  seduced  him  too  much  into  mul^ 
plied  illustrations.  Too  many  of  the  expedients  happily  um 
to  allure  the  young  may  unnecessarily  swell  his  volum 
PerhaiM  a  successive  publication  in  separate  parts  made  hi|l 
more  voluminous  than  he  would  have  been  if  the  whole  I 
been  at  once  before  his  eyes,  A  pecuHiir  susceptibility  an! 
delicacy  of  taste  produced  forms  of  expression,  in  themselvi 
extremely  beautiful,  but  of  which  the  habitual  use  is  not  e 
reconcilable  with  the  condensation  desirable  in  works  nee 
eo  extensive.  If,  however,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  cautid 
incident  to  his  temper,  his  feelings,  bis  philosophy,  and  I 
Btatiou,  has  somewhat  lengthened  his  composition,  it  is  i 
less  true,  that  some  of  the  same  circumstances  have  contribut* 
towards  those  peculiar  beauties  which  place  him  at  the  head  0 
the  most  adorned  writers  on  philosojiby  in  our  Ii 

"Few  writers  rise  with  more  grace  from  a  plain  groundwoi 
to  the  passages  which  require  greater  animation  or  embellis] 
raent.  He  gives  to  narrative,  according  to  the  precept  ^ 
Bacon,  the  colour  of  the  time,  by  a  selection  of  happy  expi 
sions  from  original  writers  Among  the  secret  arts  by  whifli 
he  diffuses  elegance  over  his  diction,  may  be  remarked  the  b1 
which,  by  deepening  or  brightening  a  shade  in  a  ( 
term,  by  opening  partial  or  preparatory  glimpses  of  a  thouj 
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to  be  afterwards  unfolded,  unobservedly  heightens  the  import 
of  a  word,  and  gives  it  a  new  meaning,  without  any  offence 
against  old  use.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  philosophical 
originality  may  be  reconciled  to  purity  and  stability  of  speech, 
— that  we  may  avoid  new  terms,  which  are  the  easy  resource 
of  the  UDskilftil  or  the  indolent,  and  often  a  characteristic  mark 
of  writers  who  love  their  language  too  little  to  feel  its  peculiar 
excellencies,  or  to  study  the  art  of  calling  forth  its  powers. 

"  He  reminds  us  not  unfrequently  of  the  character  given  by 
Cicero  to  one  of  his  contemporaries,  'who  expressed  refined 
and  abstruse  thought  in  soft  and  transparent  diction.'  His 
writings  are  a  proof  that  the  mild  sentiments  have  their 
eloquence  as  well  as  the  vehement  passions.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  works  in  which  so  much  refined  philosophy 
is  joined  with  so  fine  a  fancy, — so  much  elegant  literature,  with 
such  a  delicate  perception  of  the  distinguishing  excellencies  of 
great  writers,  and  with  an  estimate  in  general  so  just  of  the 
services  rendered  to  knowledge  by  a  succession  of  philosophers. 
They  are  pervaded  by  a  philosophical  benevolence,  which  keeps 
up  the  ardour  of  his  genius,  without  disturbing  the  serenity  of 
his  mind, — which  is  felt  in  his  reverence  for  knowledge,  in  the 
generosity  of  his  praise,  and  in  the  tenderness  of  his  censure. 
It  is  still  more  sensible  in  the  general  tone  with  which  he  relates 
the  successful  progress  of  the  human  understanding  among 
many  formidable  enemies.  Those  readers  are  not  to  be  envied 
who  limit  their  admiration  to  particular  parts,  or  to  excellen- 
cies merely  literary,  without  being  wanned  by  the  glow  of  that 
honest  triumph  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  of  that 
assured  faith  in  the  final  prevalence  of  truth  and  justice,  which 
breathe  through  every  page  of  them,  and  give  the  unity  and 
dignity  of  a  moral  purpose  to  the  whole  of  these  classical  works. 

"  He  has  often  quoted  poetical  passages,  of  which  some  throw 
much  light  on  our  mental  operations.  If  he  sometimes  prized 
the  moral  commonplaces  of  Thomson,  and  the  speculative 
fancy  of  Akenside  more  highly  than  the  higher  poetry  of  their 
l)etters,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  metaphysician 
and  the  moralist  should  sometimes  prevail  over  the  lover  of 
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poetry.       His   natural    sensibility   was    perhaps  occasionally 
cramped  by  the  cold  criticism  of  an  unpoetical  age  ;  and  Bome^ 
of  his  remarks  may  be  thought  to  indicate  a  more  constaDifl 
and  exclusive  regard  to  diction,  than  h  agreeable  to  the  menf 
of  a  generation  wlio  have  been  trained  by  tremendous  events  ' 
to  a  passion  for  daring  inventions,  and  to  an  irregular  enthu- 
siaam,  impatient  of  minute  el^ances  and  refinement.     Many 
of  those  beauties  which  his  generous   criticism  delighted  to 
magnify  in  the  works  of  his  contemporaries,  have  already  faded  J 
under  the  scorching  rays  of  a  fiercer  sun."' 

In  1793  Mr.  Stewart  read  before  the  Boyal  Society  his  .^ccoimi  1 
of  the  Li/e  and  Writiitga  of  Adam  Smith.     It  was  published  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Transactiims  of  the  Society.    The  fourth 
section  of  the  Memoir  contains  a  general  account  of  the  Jngutry  . 
into  the  Nature  and,  Cames  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.     Stewart's^ 
general  approval  of  the  doctrines  of  Smith,  and  his  undisguis 
leaning  to  liberal  political  opinions,  taken  in  connexion  with  his  ' 
acknowledged  influence  over  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  made  him, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  object  of  suspicion  and  distrust  in 
a  time  so  jealous  and  despotic.     The  following  correspondence  i 
affords  some  insight  into  the  state  of  political  feeling  in  Scot-fl 
land  towards  the  close  of  last  century.     The  chapter  to  whicb# 
reference  is  made  is  that  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  General  ■ 
Principles  in  Politics.^     On  the  back  of  one  of  the  letters  there  I 
occur,  in  Mrs.   Stewart's   handwriting,  the   following  words:  I 
— "Scotland  in  the  1794.     From  two  persons  who  were  at  J 
least  three  evenings  in  the  week  in  our  house." 

Lord  Craio*  to  Mr,  Stewart. 

EDiKBueoB,  15th  FebraaT}/  ITM. 
SiK, — In    consequence   of   our    late  conversation,   I    have! 


L 


*  DUiertation  on  the  Ptogru*  <>} 
BihiixU  Philoiopky,  pp.  38^-390. 

'  H'ork*.  vol.  ii.,  Elementi,  toL  i. 
clmp.  IT.  Kct,  Tiii.  p.  319,  notu  (1803] ; 
Of.  Worh.  loi.  X  ,  Lift  of  Smith,  >eat. 
i*.  p.  63,  DDte,  Nil)  Now  Q,  p.  87. 
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hutor  lo  the  Mirror  and  Laungtr. 
did  in  IBI3.— (Bninton  .nd  Haig'sl 
SnaUm  of  Ihi  CaUtgr  of  /xnfiat^l 
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mentioned  the  subject  to  my  friend,  who  occasioned  that  con- 
versation, in  the  manner  you  wished,  as  nearly  as  I  could.  I  am 
persuaded,  as  indeed  I  was  when  I  saw  you,  that  there  has  been 
no  improper  interference  of  any  kind  by  any  third  person.  My 
own  opinion  I  have  already  given.  Without  being  able  to  give 
precisely  the  words  of  the  gentleman  whom  it  was  your  wish  I 
should  speak  to,  I  find  his  impressions  are  of  the  following 
nature.  That  when  he  first  read  a  certain  chapter  in  a  certain 
book,  he  considered  it  as  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  opinions 
of  some  Jate  philosophers  into  Great  Britain,  and  what  was 
still  more,  to  point  a  practical  application  of  them  to  the 
Political  Institutions  and  Government  of  this  country.  That 
even  allowing  the  principles  in  that  chapter,  however  erroneous, 
to  have  been  written  with  the  most  innocent  intention  at  the 
time,  that  after  the  massacres  in  France,  and  the  dreadful 
actings  such  principles  had  produced,  and  after  the  conse- 
quences of  them  had  been  expressed  in  such  horrible  and 
bloody  characters,  it  could  not  only  not  be  innocent  to  maintain 
those  opinions,  but  that  that  conduct  could  not  be  innocent 
which  did  not  disavow  them ;  and  endeavour  to  correct  their 
pernicious  operation  in  the  most  explicit  manner.  He  added, 
and  I  believe  I  now  give  pretty  correctly  his  words,  "  that  the 
triumphs  of  philosophy  and  reason^  daily  exhibited  in  France, 
ought  to  have  satisfied  every  thinking  and  every  virtuous  man 
of  the  danger  of  unhinging  established  institutions,  even  though 
such  institutions  should  appear,  when  considered  abstractedly  in 
the  closet,  to  be  less  perfect  than  the  theories  of  speculative  and 
ingenious  men.  Having  read  the  chapter  alluded  to,  after  the 
massacre  of  Paris,  he  flattered  himself,  from  the  high  opinion  he 
entertained  of  your  character,  that  you  would  embrace  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  retracting  in  an  open  and  manly  manner, 
every  sentiment  you  had  ever  entertained,  and  every  word  you 
had  ever  uttered,  in  favour  of  doctrines  which  had  led  to  so  giant 
a  mischief;  and  above  all,  he  trusted  that  you  would  have  exerted 
all  your  talents,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  youth,  a  love 
and  a  veneration  for  the  British  constitution,  upon  the  preser- 
vation of  which  it  is  now  too  evident,  that  not  the  public  welfare 
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alone,  but  the  safety  and  happiness  of  every  individual  in  his 
little  domestic  circle  necessarily  depends.  Disappointed  in  those 
hopes,  and  knowing  with  absolute  certainty  that  there  exists  at 
this  moment  a  party  among  us,  who  wait  only  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  repeat  here  the  same  scenes  of  horror  which 
have  been  acted  in  France,  he  owns  that  he  cannot  esteem  any 
man,  be  his  talents  what  they  may,  who  in  any  shape  whatever 
gives  the  smallest  countenance  to  opinions  which,  in  these 
times,  and  under  the  circumatances  in  which  we  are  now  unhap- 
pily placed,  tend  directly  to  destroy  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
society,  and  to  deprive  us  of  everything  that  is  valuable  and 
dear  to  us  in  life." 

I  have  thus  given  the  result  of  this  conversation  on  a  subject, 
which,  I  said  to  you,  and  I  now  most  feelingly  repeat  it^  has 
given  me  much  vexation. 

I  have  received  the  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mr. 
Smithy  for  which  I  thank  you. — I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  Will.  Cbaio. 

Mr.  Stewart  to  Lord  Craig. 

Stbwartfisld,  20th  Fehruanf  1^94. 

My  Lord, — I  had  the  honour  of  your  letter,  and  return  you 
my  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  consequence  of 
our  last  conversation.  Lord  Abercromby^  has  now  satisfied 
me  in  a  manner  sufficiently  explicit,  that  I  was  not  mistaken 
in  what  I  had  suspected,  of  a  change  in  his  sentiments  with 
respect  to  me.  Recollecting,  as  I  did,  the  obligation  he  had 
laid  me  under  by  the  friendly  dispositions  he  had  formerly 
discovered  towards  Mr.  Cranstoun,^  I  felt  an  uneasiness  from 
this  apprehension  which  I  cannot  express ;  and  I  dreaded  that 
some  misrepresentations  had  led  him  to  believe  that  I  did  not 
retain  a  suitable  sense  of  his  kindness.  The  circumstances 
stated  in  your  letter  gratify  me,  at  least  in  one  respect,  by 

^  Abercrombj  was,    like   his  friend  Warldf  and  JDounper,  and  a  oontribiilor 

Craig,  a  Lord  of  Session.   He  was  a  son  to  those  periodicals. — Haig'a  CMig$  qf 

of  Abercrombj  of  Tulliebod j.    He  was  JutHoe^  p.  540l 

one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Mirror^  *  Mr.  Stewart's  brother-in-law. 
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the  eyidence  they  afiford  me,  that  it  is  not  in  consequence  of 
anything  in  my  conduct  which  personally  r^arded  Lord  Aber- 
cTomby,  that  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  esteem. 

With  respect  to  my  writings,  they  are  now  before  the  world, 
and  I  must  abide  by  the  consequencea  That  I  differed  widely 
from  some  of  my  friends,  in  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  an  ex- 
tension of  our  own  political  happiness  to  other  nations,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge ;  but  the  chapter  your  Lordship  alludes 
to  bears  ample  testimony  in  my  favour,  that  even  in  the  most 
despotic  governments  of  Europe,  I  was  aware  of  the  mischiefs 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  spirit  of  innovation,  and  from  sudden 
changes  in  established  institutions.  If  I  have  dwelt  long  on 
the  expediency  of  a  slow  and  gradual  accommodation  of  laws 
to  the  varying  circumstances  of  a  people,  it  was  not  from  a 
wish  to  encourage  political  discussions  among  the  multitude, 
but  from  an  anxious  desire  to  prevent  the  danger  of  such  an 
eviL  In  one  very  strong  fact  I  have  much  ground  of  satisfac- 
tion, that  while  my  book  has  received  the  approbation  of  many 
of  the  most  respectable  men  in  both  parts  of  the  island,  no 
reference  has  been  made  to  my  opinions  (so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn),  by  any  of  the  inflammatory  writers  of  the  times. 
As  soon  as  I  understood  that  the  scope  of  some  of  my  observa- 
tions had  been  mistaken  by  a  few  whose  characters  I  respect, 
I  was  anxious  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  such  misap- 
prehension, by  the  remarks  I  have  introduced  in  pages  57  and 
58  of  my  account  of  Mr.  Smith.^  Mr.  Mackenzie  knows  that 
it  was  entirely  owing  to  Mr.  Cadell  that  this  account  was  not 
published  more  than  a  twelvemonth  ago. 

I  have  expressed  myself  strongly  on  the  merits  of  the  first 
Economists,  most  of  whom  are  long  since  dead,  and  whose 
speculations  certainly  had  no  more  connexion  with  forms  of 
government,  than  those  in  Mr.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations ; 
but  as  to  the  French  philosophers  in  general,  and  the  tendency  of 
their  sceptical  doctrines  to  corrupt  the  morals,  and  to  poison 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  your  Lordship  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  acknowledge  that  I  opposed  them  with  zeal,  at  a  time  when 

»  Sect.  iv. 
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the  profeBBion  of  scepticism  was  not  quite  ao  unfasliionable  a 
is  at  present.     Whoever  may  be  called  upon  to  retract  thel 
former  admiration  of  these  principles  (which  have  indeed  led  a 
a  giant  mischief)  I  certainly  am  not  among  the  number.    I  ehij 
ever  regret  that  I  dishonoured  some  of  my  pages  by  menlioDu 
with  respect  the  name  of  Condoruet. ;  but  when  my  papers  wai 
sent  to  the  press,  he  was  quite  unknown  in  any  public  capaci^ 
and  be  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  most  respectable  men  f 
Europe.     The  passage'  I  have  quoted  from  him  (considered  m 
its  reference  to  the  old  French  Government)  breathes  a  spirit 
of  moderation,  which,  if  it  had  proceeded  from  any  other  pen, 
would  be  read  not  only  without  censure,  but  with  high  appro- 
bation.   It  is  for  tliis  passage  alone  I  am  responsible,  and  not  for 
anything  else  in  his  writings — far  less  iu  his  subsequent  condud 
I  shall  only  add,  that  ever   since  I  was  Professor  of  Mori 
Philosophy,  I  have  concluded  my  course  with  a  set  of  Lecturq 
on  the  Eni^lish  Constitution,  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  whio' 
I  hare  always  enlarged  upon  in  the  warmest  and  most  entlit|| 
siastic  terms.      In  treating  of  this  subject,  I   have  been  i 
uniformly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  t 
situalioD,  that  among  all  the  interesting  questions  which  baif< 
during  the  last  nine  years,  divided  our  political  parties,  I  hafj 
never  introduced  ihe  slightest  reference  to  any  of  them  escepi 
ing  in  the  single  instance  of  the  African  trade,  on  which  J 
formerly  expressed  myself  with  some  warmtli ; — and  even  thei 
expressions  I  dropped  from  my  course,  as  soon  as  it  1 
matter  of  popular  discussion.     Of  the  utility  of  my  labours  n 
an  instructor  of  youth,  it  does  not  become  me  to  jmlge,  but  J 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  have  long  enjoyed,  and  that  ] 
continue  to  enjoy,  every  testimony  of  approbation  which  t 
public  can  give. 

I  hope  you  will  foi^ive  me  for  troubling  you  with  thei 
details.  I  have  no  view  in  stating  them  to  court  the  friendafai 
of  any  man — but  to  do  justice  to  myself.  Yonr  Lordship  h 
had  some  knowledge  of  my  habits  in  private  life,  and  1 1 
are  ButisHed  that  my  li/lle  domestic  circle  gives  me  as  defl 
'   Worki,  vol.  ii.  p  237  ;  Cf.  Nole  M,  p,  *88, 
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ao  interest  in  the  tranquillity  of  my  country  as  any  individual 
can  possess,  however  elevated  his  station. — I  am,  my  Lord,  your 
most  humble  servant,  Dugald  Stewart. 

In  1796,  Mr.  Stewart  read  before  the  Royal  Society  his  Account 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  his  friend  Principal  Robertson  ;^ 
and  in  1802,  his  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  ofBeid, 

Mr.  Stewart,  notwithstandmg  his  marked  aversion  to  public 
controversy,  was  led  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Leslie  Case,  which  commenced  early  in  1805.  Besides  Mr. 
Stewart,  this  case  called  into  the  field  as  controversial  writers, 
among  others,  his  friends  Professor  Playfair  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown.  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  John,  Leslie,  then  recently  known 
to  the  world  by  his  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Propagaiion  of  Heai  (1804),  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  University,  rendered  vacant  by 
the  transference  of  Mr.  Playfair  to  that  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy. Leslie's  most  formidable  opponent  was  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Macknight,  one  of  the  city  clergymen, — a  respectable  mathe- 
matician, but  one  whose  scientific  attainments  could  not  for  a 
moment  stand  before  those  of  his  competitor.  Macknight  was 
the  nominee  of  a  section  of  his  co-presbyters,  who  were  be- 
lieved to  have  long  cheriBhed  the  scheme  of  conjoining  the 
Professorships  of  the  University,  theological  and  literary,  with 
the  City  Church  livings ;  and  thus,  in  sober  earnest,  making 
the  Metropolitan  University  a  mere  appendage  to  the  parochial 
and  ministerial  duties  of  a  single  Presbytery  of  the  Church. 

The  ground  on  which  the  Presbytery  chiefly  relied  in  their 
opposition  to  Leslie  was  a  note  appended  to  his  Inquiry^  in 
which  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  nnexclusively  adopted  Hume's 
doctrine  of  Causation,  and  therefore  become  responsible,  in  the 

*  Referring  to  JRobertson*t  Lifct  he  are,  however,  I  hope,  a  few  good  pa*- 

writes  to  Mr.  Alison,  1797: — "I  wish  sages  in  it,  which  may  perhaps  Wf9 

mach  for  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  the  rest,  and  although  it  is  not  lo  miioli 

to  you  before  it  goes  to  press.    I  hate  to  my  taste  as  my  account  of  Adtt 

biography,  and   scarcely   know  whose  Smith,  I  should  not  lie  surpriied  if 

life  1  would  not  rather  have  written  were  better  received  by  the  public.** 
than  Dr.  Robertson's.      .     .     .     There 
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widest  sense,  for  the  results  of  Hume's  speculations.    The  note 
is  as  follows : — 

^'  Mr.  Hume  is  the  first,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  has  treated 
causation  in  a  truly  philosophical  manner.  His  Essay  an 
Necessary  Connexion  seems  a  model  of  clear  and  accurate 
reasoning.  But  it  was  only  wanted  to  dispel  the  cloud  of 
mystery  which  had  so  long  darkened  that  important  subject. 
The  unsophisticated  sentiments  of  mankind  are  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  deductions  of  logic,  and  imply  nothing  more 
at  bottom,  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  than  a  constant 
and  invariable  sequence.  This  will  distinctly  appear  firom  a 
critical  examination  of  language,  that  great  and  durable  monu- 
ment of  human  thought."^  Leslie's  defence  of  this  note  in  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Hunter,  Professor  of  Divinity,  is,  tliat  "  the  note 
in  question  considers  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect 
entirely  as  an  object  of  physical  examination,  being  only  a 
more  fiiU  illustration  of  the  reasonings  in  the  text." 

The  Presbytery  claimed  the  right  of  guiding  and  regulating 
the  decision  of  the  Town-Council  (the  patrons),  in  regard  to  the 
fitness  of  candidates  for  University  chairs  ;  and,  founding  on 
this  privilege  of  auisamentum^  as  it  was  called,  they  forwarded 
to  the  Council  a  statement  detailing  the  grounds  of  their  op- 
position to  the  appointment  of  Leslie,  and  protesting  against 
his  election.  Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  hostility  of  the 
Presbytery,  the  Town-Council,  to  their  honour,  boldly  elected 
Leslie  to  the  vacant  chair.  His  clerical  opponents  were  not, 
however,  to  be  thus  baffled.  The  matter  was  brought  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  before  the  Synod  of  Lothian  and 
Tweeddale,  the  next  higher  Church  Court ;  and  by  the  Synod 
it  was  referred  to  the  General  Assembly,  or  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Church. 

In  the  interval  between  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  and  that 
of  the  General  Assembly,  attempts  were  industriously  made,  in 
the  newspapers  and  otherwise,  to  prejudice  the  public  mind 
against  Leslie,  by  putting  the  worst  construction  on  the  note 
regarding  causation.     It  was  with  a  view  to  vindicate  the 

*  Experimental  Inquiry^  &c.,  Note  xvi. 
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character  of  his  friend  from  these  aspersions,  as  well  as  in 
consideration  of  the  leading  philosophical  principle,  and  lofty 
public  interest,  involved  in  the  controversy,  that  Mr.  Stewart 
published  his  first  pamphlet  on  the  subject^  The  Statement  of 
Facts,  as  it  was  entitled,  though  very  hastily  written,  is  remark- 
able for  its  ability  and  clearness.  It  was  published  a  few  days 
before  the  meeting  of  Assembly.  After  giving  a  narrative  of  the 
course  of  procedure  in  the  case,  Mr.  Stewart  adopts  and  defends 
the  doctrine  of  causation,  approved  by  Leslie,  as  applied  to 
physical  sequences;  and  seeks  to  show  by  a  historical  array 
of  opinions,  that  the  doctrine  in  this  restriction  was  by  no 
means  new  to  Hume,  and  that  it  is  not  only  theologically 
innocuous,  but  the  only  safe  opinion. 

The  question,  then,  as  stated  by  Leslie  and  his  friends, 
though  the  language  of  the  note  is  certainly  too  unqualified, 
regarded  not  the  general  subject  of  the  nature  of  the  causal 
judgment,  but  the  narrower  point  as  to  what  is  the  object  of 
physical  or  scientific  investigation.  This,  Leslie  and  Stewart 
contend,  is  simply  invariable  sequence,  or  those  phaenomena 
which  stand  to  each  other  in  an  unvarying  relation  of  ante- 
cedence and  consequence.  Hume  had  identified  this  relation 
with  that  of  causality,  thereby  throwing  out  of  the  notion 
of  cause  all  that  is  proper  and  distinctive.  All  that  Leslie 
desired  to  be  held  as  contending  for,  was  simply  that  in 
physical  investigation  what  we  ought  to  seek, — what  we  can 
truly  find, — is  not  the  causality  or  efficiency  of  the  ante- 
cedent, but  the  uniformly  recurring  phsBuomcnal  antece- 
dent itself — that  which  is  observed  invariably  to  accompany 
the  consequent  or  effect.  This  restriction  of  the  province  of 
physical  science  is  by  no  means  hostile  to  an  adequate  doctrine 

*  A  Short  Statement  of  some  import-  letter  to  the  Lord  Provoet,  by  Mr. 
ant  facta  relative  to  the  late  Election  of  Stewart's  friend,  Professor  Playfair. 
a  Mathematical  Professor  in  the  Uni-  In  DeceraLer  of  the  same  year,  ap- 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  accompanied  with  j)eared  Postscript  to  Statement  of  FactSf 
Original  Papers  and  Critical  Remarks.  with  Appendix  of  Documents,  contain- 
By  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  Edin-  ing  a  brief  notice  of  strictures  made  on 
burgh,  1805.  Pp.  102,  with  Appendix.  the  first  pamphlet. 
The  Statement  contains  a  very  masterly 
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of  Causality,  aud  leaves  the  question  as  to  the  trae  nature  of 
the  causal  judgment  quite  untouched.  Mr.  Stewart's  doctrine 
on  this  point,  long  previouely  published,  goes  considerably 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  ihe  defence  of  Leslie's  position. 
For,  besides  rcstrictiug  physical  science  to  an  inquiry  into 
essential  phjBuomennl  antecedents,  Mr.  Stewart  denies  that  a 
material  antecedent  is  possessed  of  power  or  efficiency,  hold- 
ing that  this  is  an  attribute  of  mind  or  intelligence  alone. 
We  must,  therefore,  in  every  caee  of  physical  sequence,  go 
beyond  the  terms  observed,  if  we  would  reach  the  power  or 
causality  actually  operating  the  effect.  It  is  easily  seen  how 
closely  such  a  doctrine  borders  on  the  old  theory  of  Occasionftl 
Causes,  so  far  as  the  whole  class  of  physical  sequences  is  con- 
cerned.' 

Mr.  Leslie  was  supported  by  the  party  in  the  Church  known 
as  the  Evangelical,  with  certain  of  whose  doctrinal  opinions  in 
theology  the  theory  of  causation  he  espoused  might  be  readily 
made  to  harmonise.  Sir  Heory  Moncreiff,  who  occupied  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  councils  of  the  party,  brought  the  case 
before  the  Assembly  in  the  form  of  a  Complaint  against  the 
Reference  from  the  Synod.  After  an  animated  debate  of  two 
days,  further  proceedings  against  Mr.  Leslie  were  stayed,  by 
the  decision  of  the  Assembly  to  sustain  the  Complaint.  The 
vote  stood  96  to  84* 

The  Leslie  Case,  as  indeed  any  question  of  interest  brought 
before  the  British  public  between  the  years  1789  and  181^ 
gave  rise  to  violent  political  feeling,  and  much  personal  irri- 
tation. Some  passives  in  the  Leslie  Pamphlets,  and  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  case,  show  that  Mr.  Stewort  waa 
capable  of  indignation  which  was  submitted  to  little  control, 
when  injustice  appeared  to  him  to  he  offered  to  a  friend ; 
especially  when,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  lofty  general  interests  were  imperilled  by  the 

'  For  SWwsrt'e  doctrine  of  Couaalily.  relatiit  to  Ihe  EleOion  of  Mr.  LaUe  la 

•M  Wbrkt,  ToU.  ii.  iii,  Elementii,vol.i.  the  Profanorthip  of  Matkemalk*.    In 

pp.  87.  476-479  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  230,  248,  two  Tola,  8vo.   Edinburgb,  I80G.   Edin- 

38W91.  hnrgli  Brvim.  lol.  Tii.  No.  13,  Art,  vii. 

'  TraiU,  Jliilorieolayid  PkUoMiphkal,  Cocldnim'i  MemoriaU,  p. 
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competition  of  narrow  and  sordid  aims.  He  was  a  member 
of  Assembly  on  the  occasion,  being  returned  as  representa- 
tive elder  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  made  a  short 
speech  towards  the  close  of  the  discussion,  which,  according  to 
Cockburn,  ^'  he  meant  to  have  been  longer,  but  inexperience  of 
such  rough  scenes  made  him  too  plain  in  his  indignation,  and  he 
was  called  to  order  and  sat  down  ;  not,  however,  until  he  had 
delivered  a  few  long-remembered  sentences  in  a  very  fine  spirit 
of  scorn  and  eloquence."^  Though  Mr.  Stewart  took  a  very 
lively  interest  in  all  important  public  questions,  the  present 
passing  lapse  into  strong  expression  of  feeling,  was  in  contrast 
both  vdth  his  habitual  courtesy  and  self-command,  and  with 
that  general  course  of  considerate  language  and  conduct,  which 
enabled  him  to  acquire  and  retain  the  friendship  of  many  leading 
men,  on  both  sides  of  the  party  questions,  throughout  a  period 
certainly  of  unusual  political  violence. 

The  Whig  party,  on  their  accession  to  power  in  1806,  some 
of  the  rising  members  of  which  had  been  pupils  of  Mr.  Stewart, 
resolved  to  indicate  their  sense  of  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  philosophy  and  education,  by  appointing  him  to  an  office, 
the  duties  of  which  were  merely  nominal,  entitled  the  Writer- 
ship  of  the  Edinburgh  Gazette.  The  salary  attached  to  the  ap- 
pointment was  £300  a  year.  This  office  he  held  during  life, 
and  it  was  continued  to  his  family  for  some  years  after  his 
death.  It  was  felt  at  the  time  by  some  of  Mr.  Stewart's  friends 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  associate  with  a  public  office,  which 
was  almost  a  sinecure,  the  name  of  a  man  whose  personal 
merits  and  public  services  were  so  eminent  as  to  warrant  their 
direct  acknowledgment 

Mr.  Stewart  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  summer  of  this 
year  in  Paris,  with  Lord  Lauderdale.  It  was  at  his  Lordship's 
request  that  Mr.  Stewart  accompanied  him  as  a  friend,  when 
he  undertook  negotiations  for  peace  on  this  important  occasion. 
But  whether,  or  to  wliat  extent,  he  may  have  consulted  Mr. 

»  Memorials,  p.  200.  See  Report  of  burgh,  1805.  The  Leslie  Case  is  re- 
ProeeetUngs  in  General  Assembly  in  the  ferrcd  to  by  Mr.  Stewart,  Appendix  A, 
ease  of  Professor  Leslie,  p.  179.    E<liii-      Letter  XIL,  infra,  p.  cxxxviii. 
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Stewart  la  r^ard  to  his  communications  with  the  French 
Grovemment,  is  not  known,  and  probably  there  now  exiata  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  The  mission  wilh  which  hia  Lordship 
was  charged,  having  failed,  Mr,  Stewart  left  Paris  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October.  He  had  at  this  time  the  opportunity  of  r&- 
newing  his  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  eminent  men  whom 
he  bad  met  in  the  French  capital,  before  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution, 

Mr.  Stewart's  health,  which  had  been  rather  precarious  for 
some  years,  received  a  severe  blow  from  the  death  of  his  second 
son,  George,  in  180!).  He  was  unable  to  lecture  during  a 
great  part  of  session  1809-10.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  at  his 
request,  acted  as  bis  substitute.  Mr.  Stewart  finally  with- 
drew from  active  professorial  duty  at  tlie  end  of  this  session. 
"  Stewai-t's  retirement,"  says  Lord  Cockbum,  "  made  a  deep  and 
melancholy  impression.  We  could  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  that  voice  was  to  be  lieard  no  more.  The  going 
down  of  such  a  luminary  cast  a  foreboding  gloom  over  the 
friends  of  mental  philosophy,  and  deprived  the  college  it  had 
BO  adorned,  of  its  purest  light."' 

Dr.  Brown  was  appointed  conjoint  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  Mr.  Stewart's  name  still  remaining  in  the  commis- 
sion. Mr.  Stewart  used  all  his  influence  to  secure  Brown's 
appointment,  even  submitting  personally  to  canvass  the  mem- 
bers of  Council  in  his  behalf. 

Brown  occupied  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  from  1810  to 
1820.  His  career  as  a  lecturer  was  brilliant.  But,  as  the 
event  has  proved,  his  talents  were  of  a  kind  more  fitted  to  pro- 
duce among  contemporaries  a  dazzliug  lustre,  than  to  leare 
lusting  results,  or  secure  permanent  renown.  The  hyperbolical 
laudation  lavished  by  indiscriminating  panegyrists  on  Brown's 
speculative  qualifications,  has  contributed  to  obscure  his  real 
merits.  With  all  his  subtlety,  ingenuity,  fancy,  and  taste — 
and  these  qualities  he  undoubtedly  possessed  in  a  high  degree 
— he  lacked  breadth  and  robustness  of  mind,  as  well  as  the 
higher  kind  of  analytical  insight.     He  has  probably  less  of  the 

'  .l/tmorioin,  p.  2jO. 
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distiDguishing  peculiarities  of  the  national  intellect  than  any 
other  of  our  Scottish  thinkers.  His  prevailing  tendency,  as 
Stewart  has  remarked^  is  in  the  direction  of  over-refinement 
and  false  simplification — springing  in  great  measure  from  a 
restless  desire  of  new,  startling,  and  splendid  results.  This 
habit  of  mind  interfered  with  calmness,  impartiality,  and  cir- 
cumspection in  the  preliminary  but  essential  part  of  the  work 
of  a  theorist  in  mental  science,  viz.,  observation  of  phasnomena. 
There  are  indeed  few  thinkei*s  whose  view  of  phaenomena^  when 
this  is  adduced  as  the  basis  of  a  theory,  is  to  be  received  with 
more  caution  than  that  of  Brown.  His  speculative  theories 
are  very  much  the  product  of  an  ingenious  intellect  that  sets 
itself  to  assort  facts  in  accordance  with  a  ruling  hypothesis.^ 

The  course  of  Brown's  thinking  on  several  important  funda- 
mental  points,  both  in  Psychology  and  Metaphysics,  is  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  results  of  Beid  and  Stewart.  His  identifica- 
tion of  consciousness  with  feeling,  and  of  physical  with  efficient 
cause, — his  virtual  abolition  of  the  distinction  between  percep- 
tion and  sensation,  and  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  of  matter,  and  consequently  of  the  doctrine  of  an  intui- 
tive perception — his  confusion  of  will  and  desire,  and  his  theory 
of  simple  and  relative  suggestion  as  a  sufficient  statement  of  the 
intellectual  or  cognitive  element  in  human  consciousness — indi- 
cate a  retrograde  tendency  in  Philosophy.  Brown,  by  an  in- 
tellect which  was  prodigal  of  refinements  and  pointed  subtleties, 
and  by  a  fancy  in  the  fine  lights  of  which  even  his  least  satisfac- 
tory analyses  win  a  temporary  acceptance  ; — but  especLilly  by 
a  skilful  tracking  and  delineation  of  the  hidden  workings  of 
human  feeling — in  which  the  reflex  of  his  own  individuality 
is  conspicuous — turned  aside,  in  some  degree,  the  course  of 
speculation  in  Scotland,  from  the  channel  in  which  it  had  begun 
to  flow.  But  he  failed  in  permanently  giving  it  an  opposite 
direction  ;  and  his  writings  are  now  more  generally  regarded  as 

*  This  character  of  Brown's  philoso-  ing  hasty  composition  and  punctual  de- 
phical  writings  may  probably  be  traced,  livery  ;  and,  in  part,  to  a  physical  con- 
in  party  to  the  circumstances  in  which  stitutiun  always  feeble  and  excitable, 
many  of  them  were  undertaken,  imply- 
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aimply  a  briUiant  episode  iu  the  couire  of  the  plitlosopbical  think- 
ing of  the  century,  which  hus  followed  an  earlier  and  mure 
powerful  impulse.' 

From  the  j-ear  1809  until  the  close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Stewart 
lived,  in  comparative  retirement,  at  Kinneil  House,  Linlithgow- 
shire, which  was  generouisly  plnced  at  his  service  hy  his  friend 
the  late  Dulce  of  Hamilton.  Kinneil  is  about  twenty  miles 
west  from  Edinburgh.  Embowered  amid  stately  trees,  com- 
manding to  the  north  and  west  a  view  of  long  ranges  of  the 
Highland  hills,  and  situated  on  the  sliores  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  whose  ample  waters  flowing  from  west  to  east,  cany  the 
eye  forwards  into  seemingly  boundless  distance,  the  baronial 
mansion  of  Kinneil  wiis  a  very  favourite  residence  of  Mr. 
Stewart.  His  retirement  was  almost  esclnsively  devoted  to 
maturing  and  arranging  the  philosophical  labours  of  his  pre- 
vious life, — his  reflective  activity  being  interrupted  only  by 
friendly  intercourse,  and  the  calls  of  those  strangers  whom  tha 
lutitrc  of  liis  name  led  to  pay  a  passing  visit  at  Kinneil,  Hence- 
forward Mr.  Stewart's  life  is  even  mote  than  usually  devoid  of 
any  incident  of  outward  interest,  and  ia  to  be  road  in  the  writings 
which  he  gave  in  succession  to  the  world.  From  Kinneil  were 
dated,  in  1810,  the  Pkiloaophical  Essaj/a  ;''  in  1813  (but  only 


'  Dr.  Brown's  bingrapLw,  in  b  note 
to  llie  sliridgraent  of  his  Lift  praGied 
to  the  litetiiTt*  (p.  xxx},  seeke  to  fonlen 
on  Hr.  Stewnrl  [whum  however  lie  A'xa 
not  nnine),  lame  unnpeBttatite  degree  uf 
morul  oUiqni^  in  coDnexioD  with  his 
estimate  oTBroini^ — in  fact,  &  maliciaus 
attempt  to  depreeinte  Brown'a  fame. 
The  whole  clmrge  rests  nn  a  note  ap- 
pondod  to  the  third  Tolumo  of  the 
tClemtTiU.  uid  relatiis  pnssiige  in  the 
text,  which  apppsred  after  the  Life  of 
Brovm.  The  Dat«  certainl}'  does  not 
rale  highly  Bruwn's  phitoMptJcal  talent, 
nor  the  apccutiiiTo  results  which  he 
reached ;  for  Mr.  Blewart,  while  recog- 
DulBg  his  general  ability,  holits  him  to 
have  been  deScicnt  in  certain  fuadft- 
inentsl  qualifications  of  the  tpecalMive 


thinker,  nnd  is,  of  coume,  far  from  ap- 
prciviiig  Bmnn'B  dodiinea,  seeing  then 
are,  in  general,  preciwly  iha  reraraB  of 
hie  own.  Those  poinis,  hmvover,  *ro 
Btiroiy  legilininte  grounds  for  difieretioe 
ofiipinion.  Mr  Stewart's  pre  vion«  tuti- 
manici  to  Brown's  character  and  Ulenta 
cunlain  nothing  ineonsistent  with  t)lD 
staleroents  he  dually  made.  Etsd  if 
they  did,  they  were  made  befbre  tlie 
publication  of  Brown's  Lnl«rtt,  conse- 
quonlty  before  materruls  fur  a  final 
estimatH  were  presented.  In  all  this 
there  isohvioaaly  no  ground  foratnoritl 
charge  ;  uDles^  indeed,  it  be  a  crime  to 
express  nn  estimate  of  Brown  n*  a 
philosopher,  which  happens  to  fall  •hart 
of  thai  formed  by  hif  hiographer. 
'  The    Ph^otophicat    tSnai/i  were 
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published  in  1814),  the  second  volume  of  the  Elements;  in 
1815,  the  First,  and  in  1821,  the  Second  part  of  the  Disaerta- 
tion;^  in  1826  (but  only  published  in  1827),  the  third  volume 
of  the  Elements;  and  in  1828,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers.^  The  last  men- 
tioned work,  with  the  relative  part  of  the  Outlines^  embody 
the  results  of  his  properly  ethical  speculations.' 

Dr.  Brown  died  at  an  early  age,  in  April  1820.  His  death 
left  Mr.  Stewart  sole  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
thus  rendered  the  appointment  of  a  colleague  or  successor 
necessary.  Mr.  Stewart  was  naturally  exceedingly  solicitous 
that  the  chair  should  be  suitably  filled.  He  did  not  imme- 
diately resign  the  professorship,  and  there  was  even  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  some  that  he  would  again  attempt  a  course  of 
lectures.    His  advanced  age  and  the  state  of  his  health  rendered 


tranfllated,  in  part,  into  French  by  Haret, 
in  1828,  with  the  tide,  EssaU  Philoto- 
phiqueM  $ur  les  Systhnei  de  Lodke, 
Berkeley f  Pi  iettleyf  Home  Tooke^  tra- 
duUspar  HureU     1828,  1  vol.  S^o. 

*  Translated  into  French — HUtolre 
Ahrigie  dee  Sciences  MitaphyfdqveSf 
depute  la  Renaissance  des  Letlrts  en 
Europe,  TSraduction  par  J.  Buchon. 
1823,  3  Tols.  8vo.  Mr.  Stewart  refers 
to  his  labours  in  connexion  with  the 
second  part  of  the  Dissertation  in  the 
following  letter  to  M.  PtSvost,  1816 :— 

"  Since  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of 
writing  to  you,  I  have  been  as  con- 
stantly occupied  as  roy  health  and 
spirits  would  permit,  with  the  sequel  of 
my  Dissertation,  a  task  for  the  execu- 
tion of  which  I  consider  myself  lia,  in 
some  measure,  pledged  to  the  public, 
and  which,  in  case  of  accidents,  I  am 
anxious  to  bring  to  a  close  with  all 
possible  expedition.  If  I  had  foreseen 
all  the  labour  it  was  to  cost  me,  and  the 
complete  interruption  it  was  to  give  to 
my  other  pursuits,  I  should  scarcely 
have  undertaken  it.  Instead  of  follow- 
ing out  my  own  speculations,  I  have 
been  forced  to  turn  over  a  multitude  of 


books,  which  I  had  very  little  curiosity 
to  open  again,  and  which,  in  my  present 
retreat  (about  twenty  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh), I  can  seldom  command  at  the 
moment  when  I  wiuh  to  consult  them. 
I  have  however  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, and  am  in  hopes  that  as  I  ap- 
proach nearer  to  our  own  times,  my 
subject  will  gain  some  additional  inter- 
est with  the  great  mass  of  readers." 

•  Translated  into  French — Philoso- 
phie  des  FqcuUes  Actives  et  Morales  de 
V Homme,  tradvite  par  MM.  Simon  et 
Huret.    Paris,  1834. 

•  Among  Mr.  Stewart's  writings,  the 
paper  read  by  him  before  the  Eoyal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  (published  in  the 
Transactions,  vol.  vii.  p.  1),  giving  an 
account  of  James  Mitchell,  bom  deaf 
and  blind,  is  worthy  of  special  notice, 
both  from  the  great  interest  which  he 
manifested  in  the  case,  as  a  subject  of 
philosophical  investigation,  and  the 
benevolent,  though  unsuccessful,  efforts 
which  he  made,  in  order  to  place  Mit- 
chell under  a  regular  course  of  educa- 
tion, suited  to  his  circumstances.  The 
case  is  fully  detailed  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  Elements,  p.  300,  et  seq. 
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this  impossible.     He  eventually  tendered  his  resignation  on  the 
20th  June  1820. 

An  expectation  was  entertained  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
before  whom  the  claims  of  all  other  candidates  were  waived, 
would  accept  the  offer  of  the  chair.  But  this  proved  ground- 
less. Mr.  Stewart  gave  his  cordial  support,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Macvey  Napier,  already  known  to  the  world 
of  letters,  by  his  able  essay  on  the  Scopt  and  Influence  of  Ike 
Philosophiccd  Writings  of  Bacon,  and  then  editor  of  the  Sup^ 
plement  to  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica.  Mr.  Napier,  how- 
ever, withdrew  from  the  contest  at  an  early  period.  There 
were  now  but  two  principal  candidates  in  the  field.  The 
one  was  John  Wilson,  then  in  his  youthful  prime,  and  already 
known  to  the  world  by  the  first-fruits  of  a  genius  which  proved 
itself  highly  versatile,  and  was  prodigal  of  its  riches, — but 
hardly  fitted  to  wreathe  with  his  other  laurels  those  gathered 
on  the  heights  of  speculation.  The  other  was  Sir  William 
Hamilton — bearing  the  repute  of  a  career  at  Oxford  among 
the  most  remarkable  on  record — whose  marvellous  specu- 
lative genius,  though  destined  at  a  later  period  to  become  one 
of  the  greatest  powers  of  the  age,  was  as  yet  only  very  par- 
tially appreciated  even  by  the  reflective  few, — his  lofty  ideal  of 
excellence,  and  profound  analytical  insight,  probably  acting 
as  checks  on  its  early  display, — but  already  versed  in  all  sub- 
tleties, and  laden  with  stores  from  regions  of  knowledge  where 
no  compeer  had  been. 

Mr.  Stewart,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Napier,  gave  his 
warm  support  to  the  latter  of  those  candidates.  The  appoint- 
ment was,  however,  conferred  on  Mr.  Wilson,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority ;  the  vote  being  21  to  9. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Town-Council,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  business  con- 
nected with  the  election  of  the  new  professor.  The  following 
letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Gibson,  W.S.,  afterwards  Sir 
James  Gibson-Craig,  Bart.,^  is  interesting,  both  from  its  general 
reference  to  the  matter  of  the  election,  and  its  bearing  on  one 

1  Communicated  by  his  son,  James  T.  Gibson-Craig,  Esq. 
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whose  name  was  afterwards  to  cast  so  great  a  lustre  on  the 
University,  from  an  appropriate  sphere  in  which  he  was  mean- 
while excluded : — 

KnfHEiL  House,  12th  May  1820. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^I  am  truly  sorry  to  learn  that  there  is  now 
so  very  little  probability  that  Mackintosh  will  accept  of  the 
vacant  professorship.  For  this,  however,  I  was  in  some  mea- 
sure prepared,  as  I  was  never  very  sanguine  in  my  hopes 
(whatever  his  own  wishes  might  be)  that  his  political  friends 
would  consent  to  such  a  measure.  I  must  own  that  I  was  not 
equally  prepared  for  the  sequel  of  your  letter,  having  always 
flattered  myself  with  the  idea,  that  in  the  event  of  his  retiring 
from  the  field,  the  choice  of  the  Patrons  of  the  University 
would,  in  the  next  instance,  have  fallen  on  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton. It  is  but  very  lately  that  I  have  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  that  gentleman,  so  that  I  can  scarcely  speak  of  his  merits 
from  my  own  knowledge ;  but  all  I  have  seen  of  him  confirms 
the  very  high  character  which  I  have  heard,  from  the  best 
authority,  he  bore  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  as  a  man  of 
uncommon  learning  and  talents.  What  weighs  with  me  still 
more  on  this  occasion,  is  the  strong  testimonies  I  have  received 
from  some  of  his  private  friends  (above  all  from  Lord  Archi- 
bald Hamilton),  in  favour  both  of  his  abilities  and  of  his  worth. 
It  is  therefore  with  the  sincerest  regret  that  I  can  ofler  nothing 
but  unavailing  wishes  for  his  success.  As  to  my  coming  to 
Edinburgh  at  present,  and  waiting  on  any  of  the  magistrates,  it 
is  a  step  which  nothing  can  induce  me  to  submit  to.  If  my 
opinion  and  advice  be  wanted,  the  Patrons  of  the  University 
know  where  I  am  to  be  found ;  and,  everything  considered,  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  application  should  rather  come 
from  them  to  me  than  from  me  to  them.  In  the  course  of  my 
conversation  with  Mr.  Trotter  about  Macvey  Napier,  I  told 
him  decidedly,  that  whoever  my  successor  might  be,  I  was  re- 
solved that  ray  name  should  not  remain  in  the  new  Commis- 
sion ;  a  circumstance  which  may  help  to  account  for  the  quali- 
fied language  which  I  understand  from  your  letter  is  now  held 
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by  the  chief  magistrate.  It  was  very  contrary  to  my  own  feel- 
ings that  my  name  was  inserted  in  the  Commission  formerly 
given  to  my  friend  Dr.  Brown ;  and  if  anything  was  wanting 
to  convince  me  of  the  propriety  of  my  judgment  at  that  time, 
the  painful  anxiety  I  have  felt  since  the  present  vacancy  took 
place  is  more  than  sufficient  to  warn  me  against  a  repetition, 
of  the  same  error. 

If  the  accounts  that  have  reached  me,  of  the  very  high  influ* 
ence  which  has  been  already  employed  in  support  of  a  particular 
candidate  be  not  incorrect,  I  am  fully  persuaded  of  the  necessity 
of  yielding  calmly  to  what  we  cannot  prevent.  Let  the  respon- 
sibility rest  with  those  who  have  taken  an  active  share  in  the 
business.  As  for  myself,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  iSiat^ 
at  my  time  of  life,  I  should  engage  in  a  fruitless  struggle  with 
our  political  nilers  in  both  parts  of  the  island.  While  I  re- 
mained in  the  University,  I  spared  no  pains  to  support,  to  the 
best  of  my  abilities,  the  reputation  of  the  Chair  which  I  filled 
for  so  many  years ;  and  since  I  left  it,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  I  have  given  abundant  proofs  of  the  deep  interest  which  I 
take  in  its  honour  and  prosperity. 

Some  of  my  friends  still  continue  to  urge  me  to  give 
another  Course  of  Lectures  myself;  and,  although  I  am  very 
doubtful  whether  I  shall  have  courage  for  so  laborious  an  un- 
dertaking, I  do  not  mean,  till  my  mind  is  more  completely 
made  up,  to  put  it  absolutely  out  of  my  power  by  a  hasty  re- 
signation. If  the  office  were  likely  to  be  given  to  a  person  of 
whose  fitness  to  fill  it  I  was  perfectly  assured,  I  would  not 
stand  one  moment  in  his  way.  But  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  give  public  opinion 
full  time  to  produce  its  efiVct ;  and  of  this  interval  I  tnist  that 
the  best  use  will  be  made  by  those  who  have  the  interests  of 
the  University  sincerely  at  heart.^ — I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
yours  most  truly,  Dugald  Stewart. 

^  The  opinion  hero  expressed  hy  Mr.  certainly  snfrer  no  modification  from  the 

Stewart,  both  in  regard  to  the  grounds  manner,  whatever  that  might  be,   in 

of  Mr.  V/il8on*8  appointment,  and  the  which    his    successor   discharged   the 

merits  of  a  defeated  candidate,  would  duties  of  the   Chair.     At  the  same 
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In  JantLaiy  1822,  Mr.  Stewart  was  struck  with  paralysia  The 
attack  considerably  afiected  his  power  of  atterance,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  use  of  his  right  hand,  and  for  a  time  quite  unfitted 
him  for  study.  "  The  malady,"  says  his  son,  "  which  broke  his 
health  and  constitution  for  the  rest  of  his  existence,  happily 
impaired  neither  any  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  nor  the 
characteristic  vigour  and  activity  of  his  uoderstauding,  which 
enabled  him  to  rise  superior  to  the  misfoi*tune.  As  soon  as  his 
health  was  sufficiently  re-established,  he  continued  to  pursue 
his  studies  with  his  wonted  assiduity,  to  prepare  his  works  for 
the  press,  with  the  assistance  of  his  daughter  as  an  amanuensis, 
and  to  avail  himself  with  cheerful  and  unabated  relish  of  all 
the  sources  of  gratification  which  it  was  still  within  his  power 
to  enjoy — exhibiting,  among  some  of  the  heaviest  infirmities 
incident  to  age,  an  admirable  example  of  the  sei'ene  sunset  of  a 
well-spent  life  of  classical  elegance  and  refinement,  so  beauti- 
fully imagined  by  Cicero :  *  Quiete,  et  pure,  et  eleganter  actae 
setatis,  placida  ac  lenis  senectus.'" 

Mrs.  Stewart,  in  a  letter  to  her  husband's  friend,  M.  Provost 
of  Geneva,  in  1824,  gives  the  following  account  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
health  and  occupation  at  that  period : — 

"  Mr.  Stewart  employs  me  (for  the  state  of  his  health  pre- 
vents him  from  using  his  own  pen),  to  return  you  his  best 
thanks  for  your  kind  and  welcome  letter.  It  gives  him  always 
much  pleasure  to  hear  of  your  health  and  happiness,  and  still 
more,  to  hear  it  from  yourself.  He  regrets  sincerely  that  you 
and  he  should  be  so  near,  and  yet  cannot  meet ;  but  the  idea 
of  your  domestic  felicity,  in  the  bosom  of  your  family,  and  in 
your  son's  house,  gives  him  real  delight.  I  am  thankful  to  say, 
Mr.  Stewart's  health  is  as  good  as,  after  the  severe  attack  he 


time,  it  should  be  observed,  that  Mr. 
Stewart  was  not  at  this  period  aware  of 
the  versatih'ty  of  Mr.  Wilson's  talents,  nor 
of  the  estimation  in  which  his  own  writ- 
ings were  held  by  him.  And,  whatever 
variety  of  opinion  may  exist  regarding 
the  speculative  qualifications  of  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Stewart  and  Brox^n, 


no  pupil  can  forget  the  varied  accomplish- 
ments of  genius,  by  which,  as  a  lecturer 
on  Morals,  he  was  distinguished  ;  the 
power,  pathos,  and  eloquence,  by  which 
he  swayed  at  will  an  auditory  of  ad- 
miring students ;  and,  above  all,  the 
^oi'ty,  generous,  and  kindly  nature  of 
the  niiin. 
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had  more  than  three  years  ago,  we  could  possibly  hope.  He 
suffers  no  pain,  his  spirits  are  uniformly  cheerful,  and  his  mind 
as  acute  as  ever.  He  walks  between  two  and  three  hours  every 
day ;  and,  in  fact,  except  a  difficulty  of  speech,  and  a  tremor 
in  his  hand  when  he  attempts  writing,  no  symptonos  of 
paralytic  affection  remain.  He  is  forbidden  severe  study  by 
his  medical  friends  ;  but  he  amuses  himself  with  reading  on 
his  favourite  pursuits,  and  with  the  classics." 

Mr.  Stewart  died  in  Edinburgh,  (in  the  house  No.  5  Ainslie 
Place,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Stewart  were  on  a  visit  to  their  friend, 
Mrs.  Lindsay,)  on  the  11th  June  1828,  after  a  brief  illness  and 
fresh  shock  of  paralysis.  He  had  but  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death,  given  to  the  world  his  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and 
Moral  Powers — a  work  affording  ample  proof  that  neither 
age  nor  infirmity  had  damped  the  ardour  of  his  spirit,  or 
dimmed  the  clearness  of  his  intellectual  vision.  He  was  buried 
in  the  family  vault,  on  the  west  ride  of  the  churchyard  of 
Canongate,  not  far  from  the  grave  of  Adam  Smith,  leaving,  like 
him,  to  coming  generations  of  his  countrymen,  a  name  which 
they  will  not  let  die,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  respect  inteUeet 
and  virtue,  or  to  honour  a  life  spent  in  the  noblest  uses,  and 
unsullied  by  a  single  sordid  aim. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Stewart's  death,  a  meeting  of  his  friends 
ani  admirers  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  at  which  the  Lord  Chief- 
Commissioner  (Adam)  presided.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  of  this  meeting,  that  the  classical  monument  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Calton  Hill,  by  the  late  Mr.  Playfair,  was 
erected  to  his  memory. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Method  and  Scope  of  the  Phflosoph j  of  Beid  and  Stewart — Its  two  grand 
contrasts,  with  a  purely  Formal  Metaphysics,  and  with  an  Empirical  Theory  of 
Human  Knowledge.^ 


The  Philosophy  of  Reid  and  Stewart  owes  its  distinctive 
character  mainly  to  the  Method  of  inquiry  which  they  adopt. 
By  the  validity  and  genuine  application  of  their  mode  of  in- 
vestigation, the  results  reached  by  them  fall  to  be  tested. 
This  Method  is  the  Inductive,  and  may  be  generally  said  to  be 
applied,  in  Scottish  speculation,  to  the  matter  of  human  expe- 
rience. The  aim  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  as  purely  apecvlativey 
leads  them,  of  course,  to  throw  out  of  the  scope  of  their  special 
investigation,  phaenomena,  known  as  material,  in  their  various 
kinds,  or  as  these  form  the  objects  of  physical  science.  This 
branch  of  science  considers  those  phenomena,  as  they  re- 
semble, and  differ  from,  each  other.  Of  these  agreements  and 
differences,  speculative  philosophy  takes  no  account.     At  the 


'  For  an  able,  clear,  and  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Reid  and  Stewart,  sec  the  Introduc- 
tion prefixed  by  M.  Joufiroy  to  his 
translation  of  the  works  of  Reid  : 
(Euvret  Comptlte$  de  Uiomas  Heid, 
chef  de  VEcole  Ecassaise,  publiiti  par 
M.  TJl  Jouffroy,  avec  des  Frafftnenis 
de  M.  Royer-CoUardf  et  une  Introduc- 
tion de  VEditenr^  torn.  i.  Parin,  1830. 
With  his  Introduction  to  the  Works  of 
Rci<l,  should  be  compared  the  IVeface 
prefixed  by  M.  Joiiffroy  to  liis  trannla- 


tion  of  Mr  Stewart's  Oudinet;  Paris, 
1826.  M.  Gamier  has  given  an  able 
summary  of  the  doctrines  of  Reid,  in 
his  Critique  de  la  Philosophic  deThomas 
lieid.  Paris,  1840.  Tlie  Philosophie 
EcossaUe  of  M.  Victor  Cousin  (third 
>^ition  ;  Parif,  1857)  is,  I  need  hardly 
say,  eminently  worthy  of  attention. 
The  edition  of  Reid's  Works,  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  (1846),  and  the  Discustions 
on  Philo8ophi/t  by  the  same  author, 
contain  the  latest  development  of  Scot- 
tiHh  flpcrulation. 
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most,  material  phienomena  are  regarded  by  it  merely  aa  a  certain 
kind  of  existeDce,  contradietinguisLed  from  other  forms  of  being. 
One  main  problem  of  Bpecnlation  is,  of  coiiree,  to  determine 
the  character  of  material  existence,  and  to  vindicate  the  theoiy 
of  matter  on  which  it  proceeds.  But  the  sphere  within  which 
Beid  and  Stewart  primarily  and  distinctively  apply  the  method 
of  induction,  is  that  of  the  sulked  of  Knowledge,  Feeling,  and 
Will,  or  of  Com^ciousneae  in  its  various  manifestations.  They 
thus  seek  to  build  up  the  science  of  Mind,  or  Psychology  proper, 
by  a  method  analogous  to  tliat  through  whicli  is  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  Matter  in  its  varied  phsenomena  ;  and  to  deter- 
mine what  we  can  know  of  existence  in  general,  or  to  constitute 
the  science  of  Metaphytice  proper,  by  the  analysis  of  the  character 
and  essential  conditions  of  those  powers  of  knowledge  by  which  we 
are  placed  in  relation  with  objects.  Their  doctrines, — whether 
relating  simply  to  the  phsenomena  of  the  subject  of  conscious- 
ness, as  such,  that  is,  psychological,  or  to  the  varioiis  kinds  of 
cxistenoe  that  fall  under  humim  knowledge,  that  is,  meiaphy- 
aical, — are  ultimately  based  on  Observation  and  Analysis  of 
Exprieiice,  in  its  different  forma  and  essential  elements.  The 
central  object  in  Scottish  speculation  b  thus  Human  Con- 
sciousness ;  and  the  validity  of  its  doctrines  regarding  Being 
is  made  to  depend  on  the  accuracy  with  which  it  represents  the 
deliverances  of  consciousness,  in  its  various  relations  to  exist- 
ence. Attempts  have,  however,  been  made  since,  as  well  as 
Iwfore,  the  time  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  to  establish  Philosophy 
on  grounds  thought  to  be  higher  and  more  enduring  than  those 
for  which  they  contend.  On  these  efforts  it  is  necessary  to 
make  some  remarks. 

The  philosophy  of  Reid  and  Stewart  is  distinguished  from 
an  Absolute  Science  of  Being,  or  Ontology,  by  the  character 
of  its  method ;  for  all  purely  ontological  speculation  ia  de- 
ductive, not  inductive;  professing  to  determine  what  exist- 
ence ia,  or  rather  must  be,  through  demonstration  from  some 
notion,  in  which  its  fimdnmental  condition  is  alleged  to  be  con- 
tained. Scottish  speculation,  on  the  contrary,  trusting  merely 
to  observation  and  analyais  of  the  object  and  conditions  of  our 
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actual  knowledge,  accepts  certain  deliverances  of  consciousness 
as  ultimate,  without  seeking  to  comprehend  how  the  existence 
which  is  thus  revealed  appears  in  knowledge  ;  and,  recognising 
partial  revelations  of  Being  in  limitations  of  knowledge,  essays 
only  faithfully  to  declare  the  character  of  those  facta  beyond 
which  human  knowledge  cannot  rise.  The  determination  of 
what  existence  there  is,  in  so  far  as  this  is  regarded  as  possible 
by  us,  is  accomplished  not  through  notions  as  a  deduction,  but 
through  a  direct  consciousness  of  the  real  itself.  Determinate 
existence  is  a  primary  and  immediate  datum  of  knowledge,  not 
a  secondary  and  derivative  result.  All  the  existence  which  we 
can  reach  is  either  what  thus  appears  directly  in  knowledge,  or 
is  involved  in  the  reality  immediately  apprehended  as  its  essen- 
tial condition. 

Speculative  Ontology,  strictly  speaking,  is  of  two  grand 
kinds,  as  it  founds  on  the  determinate^  or  on  the  indetermincde^ 
of  knowledge  or  existence.  In  the  former  case,  the  problem  is 
to  show  that  the  notion  or  principle  placed  in  the  foreground  of 
the  system  contains  the  essential  condition  of  universal  know- 
ledge and  absolute  existence.  In  the  latter,  the  problem  is  to 
show,  abstracting  from  all  experience  of  what  knowledge  or 
existence  is,  how  the  particular  or  determinate,  as  known  and 
existent,  issues  legitimately  from  the  indeterminate,  or  abso- 
lutely general  Having  established  the  condition  of  being  in 
general,  a  purely  abstract  ontologist  proceeds  to  evolve,  by  de- 
monstration, as  in  mathematics,  the  various  special  forms  of 
existence,  as  these  are  given  in  the  various  necessary  forms  of 
human  knowledge.  The  grand  difficulty  on  a  scheme  so  pre- 
tentious is,  of  course,  the  starting-point  Here,  emphatically, 
ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute. 

A  speculative  Ontology  of  the  less  abstract  kind,  or  one 
grounded  on  determinate  data,  discovered  by  observation,  as 
principles  of  real  existence,  generally  essays  to  vindicate  as 
absolute  either  one  or  more  of  the  necessary  laws  of  the 
human  intelligence.  M.  Cousin,  for  example,  while  concurring 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Scottish  school,  as  to  the  origin  of 
coilain  fundamental  notions  of  the  human  intelligence,  is  at 
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variance  with  ite  teachiiiga  in  regard  to  Iheir  diameter  and 
sphere,  and  seeka  to  vindicate  to  man,  in  those  notions,  more 
than  a  relative  knowledge  of  existence.  The  difference  between 
the  Scottish  school  arid  M.  Cousin,  is  chiefly  with  regard 
to  the  import  of  certain  necessary  laws  of  knowledge  and 
belief.  While  this  school  niaintiiius  the  trnth  of  the  laws  uf 
BubstaTiee  and  Phienomeuon,  Cause  and  Effect,  witliin  the 
sphere  of  our  knowledge,  it  refuses  to  identify  them  with  the 
conditions  of  iinivei'sal  knowledge  and  of  absolute  existence. 
These  laws,  accor<Iing  to  the  doctrine  of  lleiii  and  Stewart, 
convey  to  ns  a  knowledge  of  reality  as  it  exists  in  relation 
to  our  faculties ;  and,  consequently,  &  knowledge  essentially 
partial  and  inadequate.  But  we  have  no  ground,  according  to 
them,  for  identifying  even  the  essential  modes  of  our  knowledge 
with  the  necessary  laws  of  all  intelligence,  or  for  elevating  the 
forms  of  human  knowledge  to  tlie  rank  of  conditions,  without 
which  esistence  is  imjiossible.  M,  Cousin  affirms  the  non- 
reality  and  imiJOBsibility  of  being-in-itself,  meaning  purely  in- 
determinate existence, — sulistance  without  quahties.'  On  thia 
point,  neither  Keid  nor  Stewart  can  fairly  be  said  to  dogmatise. 
They  content  themselves  with  asserting  that  such  existence 
does  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge  ;  and  is 
therefore  for  ua  ns  nothing.  M.  Cou&iu,  however,  appears  to 
venture  a  step  fnrther  ;  and,  besides  denying  the  possibility  of 
indeterminate  being  as  thus  explained,  he  seems  to  restrict 
Being  not  only  to  the  determinate,  but  to  the  dc-termuiatc  of 
human  consciousness.  Tho  laws  of  Substance  and  Phteno- 
inenon,  Cause  and  Effect,  nie  regarded  by  him,  not  only  as 
true  and  valid  for  us,  but  as  impersonal,  and  consequently  as 
the  conditions  of  knowledge  by  every  intelligence,  human  or 
divine.  These  are,  in  hia  view,  the  essential  modes  l«ith  of  the 
divine  knowledge  and  existence.  The  laws  of  our  Reason  arc 
thus  made  convertible  with  Hie  conditions  of  Ab-solule  Reality, 
instead  of  being  regarded  dimply  as  the  moJes  or  limitations 
under  which  existence  is  revealed  to  us.     This  is,  doubtless,  to 


'  For  ■  pawm^D  bearing  directly  o 
Li^'on,  p.  45  I3il  t^dit.) 


tba  ti 


e  Phllf^ophit  Ecotialte,  U*"* 
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arrogate  to  man  a  higher  speculative  knowledge  than  either 
Beid  or  Stewart  would  allow. 

Deity  is  thus,  on  the  doctrine  of  M.  Cousin,  positively  known 
by  us.  We  know  Him  as  He  is,  in  knowing  the  laws  of  our 
Reason,  viz.,  substance  and  phaenomenon,  cause  and  effect. 
We  can  mark  and  define  His  being  in  its  essence,  although 
we  cannot  tell  the  full  thunder  of  His  power.  Any  manifesta- 
tion of  Him  which  is  given  in  our  experience,  in  the  world 
and  man,  as  finite,  necessarily  falls  short  of  what  is  possible 
and  adequate  to  infinite  attributes.  We,  as  finite,  cannot,  more- 
over, fully  comprehend  an  infinity  of  manifestations.  At  no 
point  of  time  is  an  infinite  power  of  manifestation  completed  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  can  never  be  fully  and  definitely  arrested  by 
human  comprehension.  But  our  ignorance  of  Deity  is  only 
of  a  part  of  His  phaBuomenal  manifestations.  We  know  God 
positively,  in  His  essence,  or  in  Himself.  We  are  necessarily 
ignorant  only  of  the  sum  of  His  possible  acts  or  nianifestationa 

The  result  of  M.  Cousin's  doctrine,  which  thus  identifies  the 
laws  of  our  Beason  with  the  conditions  of  absolute  existence,  is 
simply  the  lowering  of  Absolute  Being  to  the  rank  of  the  Rela- 
tive, and  the  relative  to  Human  Intelligence.  Man  is,  in  a  sense, 
coastituted  the  measure  of  the  universe  and  of  God  ;  and  all 
reality  has  its  law  assigned  in  the  ultimate  conditions  of  human 
consciousness.  The  doctrine  of  the  Impersonality  of  Reason, 
tested  by  the  consequences  to  which  it  legitimately  leads,  affords 
its  own  disproof.  The  necessary  result  of  the  assumption,  being 
the  identification  of  the  Infinite  with  the  Finite,  and  the  Abso- 
lute with  the  Relative,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  by  the  laws  of 
our  Reason,  we  cannot  reach  Absolute  Being.  Of  God,  Mind, 
and  Matter,  we  have,  in  these  laws,  a  knowledge  esKontially 
partial  and  inadequate,  because  only  under  limit  and  relation.^ 

The  doctrine  of  M.  Cousin,  though  resulting,  when  rigidly 
interpreted,  in  an  inadequate  Ontology,  is  not  to  be  placwl  on 
the  same  level  with  a  system  which  founds  purely  on  the  formal 

*  For  a  masterly  criticisin  of  the  doc-      ajtd  Literature.   PhUoiophy  of  the  Un- 
trino  of  M.  Cousin,  see  Sir  William      conditUmtd. 
Hamilton's  Duetu$Um$  on  PhUo§ophy 


laws  of  thought,  and  professes  to  evolve  from  these,  by  demoD- 
Btration,  all  knowledge,  and  determine  all  reality.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  doctrines  of  M.  Cousin  and  the  Scottish  School,  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  fundamentitl  laws  of  hiioiaii 
knowledge,  show  a  much  greater  speculative  than  practical 
divergence ;  for  if  M.  Cousin  lays  down  those  laws  as  strictly 
the  conditions  of  absolute  existencp,  the  Scottish  School,  while 
holding  that  they  afford  only  a  partial  revelation  of  Being, 
neverthelens  regards  them  as  true,  proper,  and  aufficient  modes 
of  knowledge.  Those  laws  are  thus  the  forms  of  the  only 
knowledge  which  we  can  ever  expect  to  reach  of  Reality,  They 
are  therefore  /or  us,  in  all  our  relations  as  intelligent  anil 
responsible  beings,  as  the  direct  knowledge  of  the  Absolute 
itself.  May  not  M,  Cousin's  warm  approval  of  the  method 
and  spirit  of  the  Scottish  School,  especially  in  his  later  works, 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  close  practical  approximation  of  the 
two  seemingly  opposing  theories  ? 

An  Ontology  lljat  founds  either  on  knowledge  or  existence, 
regarded  as  purely  indeterminate,  lias,  of  necessity,  recourse  to 
the  formal  laws  of  thought,  in  order  to  reach  definite  or  de- 
terminate knowledge  and  being,  especially  to  the  law  of  Con- 
tradiction. By  the  aid  of  tliese  laws  alone,  it  seeks  to  evolve 
reality  in  geueral,  and,  consequently,  the  reality  wlueh  is  an 
object  of  human  consciousness,  as  a  necessary  deduction,  tlie 
opposite  of  which  involves  a  contradiction.  Its  method  is 
thus  purely  Formal  If  it  be  possible  to  construct  a  Science 
of  Being,  or  system  of  Metaphysics,  by  this  method,  the  prin- 
ciple of  investigation  which  cliaract^rises  the  pldlosophy  of 
Beid  and  Stewart,  is  fa  bo  dismissed  aa  useless  and  cumber- 
some. The  two  metliods  now  referred  to  are  diametrically 
opposed ;  and  if  the  validity  of  the  Formal  metliod  can  be 
vindicated,  the  Metaphysical  Uhours  of  those  philosophers  may 
be  summarily  discarded. 

The  purely  Formal  Metliod  of  Ontological  speculation  comes 
recommended  by  ita  alleged  superiority  to  the  data  of  experi- 
ence, and  its  apparently  perfect  logical  rigour.  It  has  been 
ewayed  by  more  than  one  modern  thinker,  both  befure  and 
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since  the  time  of  Reid.  It  is,  however,  not  difficult  to  show 
that  such  an  attempt  must  result  in  utter  failure,  and  that  a 
purely  Demonstrative  Method  in  Ontology,  or  the  science  of 
real  existence,  is,  ab  initio^  null  and  incompetent. 

In  this  country,  indeed,  the  Method  in  question  has  been 
long  abandoned,  in  prosecuting  the  science  of  Metaphysics  or 
Philosophy  proper.  It  has  been  for  the  most  part  silently,  and 
quite  correctly,  assumed  that  the  application  of  this  Method 
in  Metaphysics,  with  a  view  to  determine  not  simply  what  we 
cannotj  but  all  that  we  can  and  rmist  know,  proceeds  on  a 
mistake  in  regard  to  the  character  and  province  of  the  Logical 
Laws.^  These  are  properly  regulative  of  given  matter  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  necessarily  depend  on  definition  for  their  applica- 
tion ;  whereas  the  use  of  them,  in  the  present  case,  proceeds  on 
the  supposition  that  they  are  capable  of  furnishing  matter  of 
knowledge, — determining  what  we  do  and  must  know, — and  that 
their  exercise  is  independent  of  any  given  notion  or  proposition. 
The  only  result  of  this  procedure,  when  carried  out  in  meta- 
physics or  the  science  of  real  existence,  is  not  the  widening  of 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge ;  but  its  complete  eviscera- 
tion, in  the  restriction  of  its  sphere  to  the  empty  formulas  of 
identical  propositions.^  For  unless  the  fundamental  principles 
of  human  knowledge,  such  as  the  laws  of  Cause  and  Effect, 
Substance  and  PhaBuomenon,  are  reducible  to  the  level  of  merely 
analytic  pro^wsitions,  they  cannot  flow  from  the  law  of  Contra- 
diction, nor  can  it  afford  the  guarantee  of  their  truth ;  and 
these  principles  are  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  synthetic,  not 
analytic,  or  purely  identical  propositions.  In  other  words,  the 
notion  conveyed  in  the  one  term,  as  in  Cause,  Substance,  is 


*  Mr.  Stewart  has  given  greater 
attention  to  the  character  of  Philoso- 
phical Method  than  Dr.  Reid.  In  a 
valuable  chapter  of  the  EUmenitf 
( fVorkt,  vol  iii.,  Elements,  vol.  ii.  ch. 
ii.,  Reatoning  and  Deduction,)  ho 
has  pointed  out  the  essential  difference 
between  the  Method  of  investigation, 
which  is  directly  applicable  to  ftMcU  of 
real  existence^  and  the  Demonstrative 


Method,  which  finds  its  appropnate 
sphere  in  Mathematics.  See  especially 
of  the  Chapter  now  mentioned,  sect.  3, 
p.  114,  et  setj.  Compare  Works,  vol.  x.. 
Account  of  Heid,  sect.  2. 

*  For  special  notice  of  the  fallacy  of 
the  Formal  Method  in  Metaphysics,  and 
proof  and  illustration  of  the  doctrine 
here  stated,  see  Appendix  C,  III. — The 
Formal  Method  of  Ontology. 


differCDt  from,  and  an  addition  to,  the  contents  of  the  notion 
Effect,  Phaenomenon.  The  indifipensable  condition  on  which 
the  notion  of  Cause,  for  example,  can  be  formally  evolved  from 
that  of  Effect  is  tlie  absolute  identity,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
these  terms.  Let  a  change  be  given — an  apparent  begimiing 
of  existence — we  are  able  to  eay,  on  the  principle  of  Contradic- 
tion, that  in  the  same  moment  in  which  the  change  occurs  there 
cannot  also  be  no  change.  But  this  principle  does  not  of  itself 
enable  us  to  say  that  this  change  is  caused,  or  related  to  some 
other  existence  by  which  ita  reality  is  determined.  It  only 
furnishes  a  warrant  for  the  asaertion  that  the  change  is  not  no 
change,  i.e.,  is  itself ;  and  unless  what  we  call  the  cause  be 
merely  another  expresgion  for  the  beginning  of  existence,  which 
is  supposed  or  observed,  we  can  never  say,  on  the  strength  simply 
of  the  formal  or  logical  law,  that  the  change  is  caused.  The 
same  holds  true  of  the  law  of  Substance  and  Phpenomenon,' 


'  Sir  W,  HftmilMn  hns  emplnjeil  the 
imnoiiiloBofCgntradioticniiiBdExpluriod 
Ma'JdIn  in  IjU  geueeu  of  the  luws  of 
Substaoca  and  Criibb.  This  great 
thinkar  vm,  however,  by  no  mesnn 
tikelj  to  iki!  into  th«  miBtnbs  liere  indi- 
cated, and  rest  those  principlea  salelj 
onthe  rormiillawBof  Ihooght.  Neither 
of  those  Inws,  nor  both  ODmbinod,  are 
Bnppoaed  to  afford  ibe  principle!  in 
'  qaestion,  ortoennbleuatopaaB  from  the 
•phnre  of  mere  pouibilit;to  that  of  fact 
andrealil;.  Sir  Wiltlnmitarta,  in  both 
inataiioes,  from  an  alleged ybcf,  forwhich 
he  offen  the  gnofantee  of  a  dfJiTiite  er- 
ptrietiae.  To  tale  his  genesiB  of  tlie 
Caarnl  Judgment :  We  are  unable,  he 
Mjt,  to  realise  the  unconditioned  id  the 
(urm  of  the  nbaolnlelj  commencing. 
Think  a  change  ■>  nbBoIuIelf  beginning, 
we  cannot.  Bnt  we  must,  if  nnnble  to 
think  this  altemulive,  think  the  change 
aa  in  retntion  to  somelhing  bejond  it- 
self: for,  b;  the  law  of  Encluded  Middle, 
there  ia  no  reslinp-ploce  for  thonght  be- 
tween these  nations,  which  are  contrO' 
diclories.   Ilere,  however,  the  latter  pro- 


pOBition  is  ohvio'ielj  not  nn  evolaljon 
merely  tnin  the  law  of  Excluded  Middk. 
Without  this  law  we  could  not,  on  tlio 
theory  in  qaestion,  affirm  this  proposi- 
tion OS  the  only  and  nepesaary  altorua- 
tive.  But  its  reid  gnaronteeor  gnjund, 
— that  Ihrongh  which  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  ExclnJed  Middle  ia 
rendered  posaible, — lies  lUtogctber  be- 
yond (be  sphere  of  the  principle,  id  the 
fact  of  onr  alleged  impatency  to  com- 
psBB  the  lirBt-mentianed  alternative  of  an 
absolute  commencemeot.  llie  tonnal 
law  is  here  reslrided  tu  its  proper  fiioo- 
tioo.  It  is  pnrely  rcgubitire  and  de- 
pendent. The  (jneation  even  aa  to  whe- 
ther the  neceBBary  alternative — that  the 
change  is  related  to  eiistenrs  beyond 
iUelf— is,  besidea  a  need  of  thmi!^ 
also  a  law  of  reality,  falls  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  circumstance  bb  lo  how 
far  the  fact  of  onr  impolency  to  vompase 
the  connter-oltern  alive  is  a  gnBj»nt<ie  of 
its  n  on  reality  ;  fur,  nnleas  we  are  fiiUy 
iisenred,  apart  from  the  law  of  Eielnded 
Middle,  that  the  one  alternative  js  nn- 
real,  we  cannot,  on  the  streDgth  of  that 
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No  thinker  was  more  fully  aware  of  the  impossibility  of 
evolviQg  any  law  of  positive  knowledge  out  of  the  mere  forms 
of  thinking,  or,  as  he  says,  of  reasoning,  than  Hume.  He 
frequently  insists  on  this  impossibility  throughout  that 
masterpiece  of  subtlety,  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature. 
He  has  moreover,  shown  with  great  force  and  clearness, 
the  fallacy  of  the  method  in  regard  to  one  of  those  laws,  viz., 
that  of  Cause  and  Effect.  If  the  notions  of  Cause  and  Effect 
be  more  than  identical  terms,  or  if  these  be,  to  use  Hume's 
expression,  "  distinct  ideas,"  all  attempts  to  evolve  the  principles 
from  the  laws  of  thought,  involve  a  petitio  principiL  This 
Hume  has  conclusively  established  in  reganl  to  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  principle  essayed  by  Hobbes,  Clarke,  and  Locke.^ 
Both  Beid'^  and  Stewart^  acknowledge  the  conclusiveness  of 
Hume's  reduction  ;  and  by  no  lesson  which  the  great  sceptic 
taught,  did  these  thinkers  profit  more  largely. 

It  was  thus  with  true  wisdom,  as  well  as  profound  philoso- 
phical insight,  that  Beid  was  led  to  shun  a  purely  formal 
Method  of  Metaphysical  inquiry,  as  necessarily  barren  of  posi- 
tive result ;  and  to  found  our  knowledge  and  belief  of  reality 
on  what  he  called  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense.     It  is  by 


principle,  affirm  the  other  as  a  law  of 
things.  It  ia  of  course  still  an  open 
question  as  to  whether  the  proposition, 
thus  attained,  is  identical  with  the  judg- 
ment of  Causality. 

The  principle  of  Contradiction  is 
likewise  said  to  guarantee  the  reality 
of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness 
against  the  sceptical  doubt.  But  the 
principle  in  this  application  has  no 
metaphysical  siguificance  more  than 
at  any  other  time.  This  may  be  easily 
evinced.  To  doubt  whether  you  arc 
conscious,  is  to  doubt  whether  you 
doubt.  To  doubt,  therefore,  of  conscious- 
ness is  impossible,  becaune  such  an  act 
of  doubt  is  self-subversive.  Doubt  im- 
plying consciousness,  you  are  conscious 
while  you  doubt  Such  an  act  is  equal 
to  saying  that  you  may  not  be  conscious 


while  you  are  conscious — that  A  may 
not  be  A.  The  act,  as  thus  contradic- 
tory, is  suicidal.  But  how  is  the  act 
known  to  be  contradictory?  Only  by 
knowing  that  doubt  and  consciousness 
are  identical.  This,  however,  is  a /act 
of  real  existence,  furnished  by  observa- 
tion to  the  law  of  contradiction,  and 
enabling  it  to  come  into  operation,^a 
fact,  moreover,  without  which  the  law 
is,  in  the  present  application,  absolutely 
impotent. 

*  Treatise  of  Human  Nature^  vol.  i. 
booki.  sect.  2. 

«  Re.id'8  Works,  p.  445,  Hamilton's 
edition ;  compare  Uamilton's  Discus- 
sionSf  p.  617. 

'  Stewart's  Works,  vol.  i.,  Di$$eria- 
tion,  p.  445 ;  compare  Elements,  vol. 
ii.  chap.  ii.  sect.  3. 


these  princiiilcB  alone  that  we  can  escape  the  idle  round  of 
purely  abstract  and  identical  propositions.  To  snppose  that 
we  can  rise,  by  help  of  the  purely  formal  laws  of  thought,  to 
a  region  above  Experience,  and  that  we  thus  lay  all  knowledge 
and  reality  at  our  feet,  is  simply  to  delude  oiiraelves  with  the 
dream  that  we  are  sovereign  masters  of  Absolute  Being,  while 
we  are  but  the  slavea  of  our  own  conceits.  The  doctrine  of 
Common  Sense  ofTers,  indeed,  only  sucK-tnowledgeof  exiBtenoe 
as  is  possible  under  the  limitation  of  our  faculties,  and  wisely 
refrains  from  attempting  to  carry  a  measuring  line  round  the 
sphere  of  Being.  But  its  principles  convey,  within  tbeir 
proper  limits,  a  valid  and  independent  knowledge  of  what  is. 
They  by  no  means  exhaust  the  pphcie  of  reality,  but  they  at 
least  place  us  directly  in  that  region.  And  while  the  logical 
laws  fix  those  limits  beyond  which  Existence  becomes  Non- 
Esistence,  but  are  unable  of  themselves  to  determine  what  it 
is,  the  principles  of  Common  Sense  reveal  Being,  and  afford 
the  positive  conditions  under  which  it  is  coropassable  by  us. 

But  the  Metaphysical  Method  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  while 
opposed  to  the  procedure  of  a  Formal  Ontology,  is  no  less  dia- 
tinguished  from  a  purely  Empirical  theory  of  Human  Know- 
ledge. A  brief  illustration  of  this  point  will  show  more  clearly 
the  ground  on  wliich  the  principles  of  Common  Sense  are  said 
to  be  synthetical,  and  not  simply  analytical  judgments ;  and 
bring  out  more  fully  the  general  scope  of  Scottish  sjieculatiou. 

The  philosophical  method  of  Eeid  and  Stewart,  though 
Observational  and  Inductive,  must  not  be  supposed  merely  to 
afford  results  analogous  to  those  reached  by  the  same  process  in 
the  investigation  of  what  are  known  as  material  phenomena. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  doctrines  which  the  Scottish  School 
leaches  regarding  the  Powers  of  Knowledge,  Feehng,  and  Will, 
are  doubtless  due  simply  to  observation  and  generalisation. 
These  are  proiierly  Psychological  conclusions.  They  refer  to 
the  characters  of  the  various  mental  powers  as  compared  with 
each  other — their  agreements  and  differences ;  and  the  method 
of  investigation  by  which  we  determine  the  various  classes  of 
those  powers  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  mode  in  which  we 
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seek  to  groupe  into  various  classes  the  appearances  of  matter 
Thus  far  Physical  and  Psychological  induction  agree.  But, 
while  physical  and  psychological  laws  are  confessedly  the  mere 
products  of  generalisation,  there  are,  according  to  Beid  and 
Stewart,  data  of  consciousness,  in  the  form  of  laws  or  conditions 
of  knowledge  and  belief,  which  are  not  simply  generalised  pro- 
ducts, or  principles  obtained  by  observation  and  induction ; 
but  which  are  possessed  of  a  native  universality,  far  beyond 
what  any  process  of  generalisation  can  confer.  Those  truths, 
observation,  as  applied  to  consciousness,  discovers;  reflection 
purifies ;  but,  to  their  ultimacy,  certainty,  and  universality,  the 
process  by  which  they  are  revealed  to  us  adds  nothing.  Ob- 
servation, therefore,  in  its  application  to  consciousness,  reveals 
laws  or  grounds  of  knowledge,  that  are  possessed  of  more  than 
a  factitious  or  purely  inductive  generality.  This  grand  result 
of  Scottish  speculation, — ^the  recognition  of  grounds  of  assur- 
ance regarding  reality,  not  immediately  given  in  observation, — 
concurs  with  its  method  in  marking  out  its  place  among 
philosophical  systems.  Scottish  speculation,  in  founding  on  an 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  experience,  is  to  some  extent  at  one 
with  a  purely  Empirical  philosophy,  but,  by  the  result  now  in- 
dicated,  it  departs  as  widely  from  tUs  form  of  speculation,  as  it 
does  by  its  method  from  an  a  priori  or  Formal  Ontology. 

Existence,  in  its  varied  kinds,  is  known  by  us,  according  to 
the  common  doctrine  of  Beid  and  Stewart^  only  in  so  far  as 
we  observe  and  analyse  the  contents  and  conditions  of  our 
Experience.  Our  experience  is  twofold,  for  it  is  of  Mind  and 
of  Matter.  Of  these,  as  realities  independent  of  qualities  or 
phasnomena,  we  know  and  can  know  nothing.  In  thus  founding 
on  experience,  Beid  and  Stewart  accept  the  basis  of  an  Empirical 
Philosophy,  but  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  School  comes 
out  in  its  analysis  of  what  experience,  when  viewed  in  its  total- 
ity, contains  and  reveals  of  Being.  The  grand  and  distinctive 
doctrine  of  Scottish  speculation, — the  general  position  which 
Beid  and  Stewart  seek  to  vindicate  and  illustrate  is, — that 
the  reality,  be  it  of  mind  or  matter,  which  by  experience  we 
can  fully  and  directly  compass,  is  always  felt  and  believed  by 
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ua  to  be  iucommenBurate  with  the  buiii  total  of  that  Being,  of 
which  the  definite  or  comprehended  reality  is  a  part.  Let  any 
amount  or  kind  of  existence  of  which  we  have  a  definite  bold 
in  knowledge,  be  by  us  regarded  as  the  whole  of  what  is,  and 
we  are  instinctively  convinced  that  we  are  proceeding  on  a 
false  assumption.  Ouce  a  certain  portion  of  experience  is  given 
us,  we  naturally  and  necessanly  add  to  the  cousciouBneaa  we 
thus  have,  the  notion  or  belief  of  being  which  transcends  the 
directly  experienced.  Beyond  our  definite  knowledge — beyond 
what  we  discover  and  define  as  qualities  or  jjhfenonieiia — we 
are  natunilly  and  insuperably  persuaded  there  is  existence, 
which,  however,  we  cannot  lay  hold  of  as  we  can  tliat  portion 
of  being  which  we  call  Phienoinonon.  The  being  which  lies 
behind  phfenomeoa — or  the  properly  distinguishable  and  com- 
passable — always  escapes  ua  aa  a  definite  object  of  knowledge. 
It  is,  therefore,  out  of  the  sphere  of  science  proper,  and  is  more 
strictly  the  object  of  beUef  than  of  knowledge.  We  have  thus 
only  a  partial  aa  opposed  to  a  compiete  and  exhaustive  science  of 
existence.  Humaa  knowledge,  rigorously  taken,  is,  on  this  doc- 
trine, not  a  perfect  whole ;  it  is  not  coiumeiiBurate  with  reality. 
It  is,  at  tlie  greatest,  merely  the  fragment  of  a  circle,  whioh 
spans  indeed  the  whole  heaven  of  our  vision,  but  which  is 
at  the  same  time  discerned  as  incomplete,  and  yet  admits  not 
of  being  traced  by  us  beyond  our  narrow  horizon.  Scottish 
speculation,  by  refusing  to  identify  phasnomena  with  the  totality 
of  existence,  professing  to  affonl  ooly  a  partial  and  relative 
knowledge  of  Being,  and  avoiding  a  demonstrative  speculative 
method,  is  thus  marked  off  both  from  Empiricism  and  an 
Absolute  Ontology. 

The  restriction  by  Beid,  but  especially  the  statement  of  this 
restriction  as  given  by  Stewart,  of  the  sphere  of  philosophical 
science  to  the  phfenomena  of  the  mind,  has  given  rii^e  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  criticism  at  the  hands  of  French 
philosophers;  such  even  as  profeaa  to  abjure  a  definite  or 
absolute  Ontolc^ — as,  for  example,  M.  Jouffroy,  one  of  the 
ablest  tliinkers  whom  liis  country  has  produced  in  the  present 
century,  and  whose  writings  arc,  in  general,  remarltablc  ibr  their 
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admiring  appreciation  of  Scottish  speculation.     Mr.  Stewart 
states  his  views  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  The  notions  we  annex  to  the  words  Matter  and  Mind,  as  is 
well  remarked  by  Dr.  Reid,^  are  merely  relative.  If  I  am  asked, 
what  I  mean  by  Matter  ?  I  can  only  explain  myself  by  saying, 
it  is  that  which  is  extended,  figured,  coloured,  moveable,  hard 
or  soft,  rough  or  smooth,  hot  or  cold  ; — that  is,  I  can  define  it 
in  no  other  way  than  by  enumeratiug  its  sensible  qualities.  It 
is  not  matter,  or  body,  which  I  perceive  by  my  senses;  but  only 
extension,  figure,  colour,  and  certain  other  qualities,  which  the 
constitution  of  my  nature  leads  me  to  refer  to  something  which 
is  extended,  figured,  and  coloured.  The  case  is  precisely  similar 
with  respect  to  Mind.  We  are  not  immediately  conscious  of  its 
existence,  but  we  are  conscious  of  sensation,  thought,  and  voli- 
tion ;  operations  which  imply  the  existence  of  something  which 
feels,  thinks,  and  wills.  Every  man,  too,  is  impressed  with  an 
irresistible  conviction,  that  all  these  sensations,  thoughts,  and 
volitions  belong  to  one  and  the  same  being ;  to  that  being  which 
he  calls  himself;  a  being  which  he  is  led,  by  the  constitution 
of  his  nature,  to  consider  as  something  distinct  from  his  body, 
and  as  not  liable  to  be  impaired  by  the  loss  or  mutilation  of 
any  of  his  organs.  .  .  . 

"  If  the  foregoing  observations  be  well  founded,  they  establish 
the  distinction  between  mind  and  matter  without  any  long  pro- 
cess of  metaphysical  reasoning :  for  if  our  notions  of  both  are 
merely  relative  ;  if  we  know  the  one  only  by  such  sensible  qua- 
lities as  extension,  figure,  and  solidity ;  and  the  other  by  such 
operations  as  sensation,  thought,  and  volition,  we  are  certainly 
entitled  to  say,  that  matter  and  mind,  considered  as  objects 
of  human  study,  are  essentially  different ;  the  science  of  the 
former  resting  ultimately  on  the  phenomena  exhibited  to  our 
senses ;  that  of  the  latter,  on  the  phenomena  of  which  we  are 
conscious.  Instead,  therefore,  of  objecting  to  the  scheme  of 
materialism,  that  its  conclusions  are  false,  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  pay,  that  its  aim  is  unphilosophical.     It  proceeds  on 

*  Esiayt  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  pp.  8,  9.  [Reid's  Collected  Works, 
p.  513.] 


a  iDisappreliension  of  the  proper  object  of  science ;  the  difBciilty 
which  it  professes  to  remove  being  manifestly  placed  bcyoud 
the  reach  of  our  faculties.  Surely,  when  we  attempt  to  explain 
the  nature  of  that  principle  which  feels  and  thinks  and  wills, 
by  saying  that  it  is  a  material  substance,  or  that  it  ia  the  result 
of  material  organization,  we  impose  on  ourselves  by  words ; 
forgetting,  that  matter  as  well  as  mind  is  known  to  us  by  its 
qualities  and  attributes  alone,  and  that  we  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  essence  of  eitlier,"' 

On  this  view  M.  Jouffroy  offers  some  criticism.  According 
to  him  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scottish  School : — "  That  the 
scienoe  of  mind  has  for  its  end  only  the  knowledge  of  the  phas- 
nomena  of  mind — and  that  it  cannot  pass  beyond  this  without 
overstepping  its  legitimate  limits,  and  being  destroyed.  This 
doctrine  belongs  especially  to  Stewart ;  it  is  he  who  principally 
insists  on  the  necessity  of  recalling  the  science  of  mind  to  the 
sphere  of  questions  of  fact,  and  completely  banishing  from  it 
metaphysical  inquiries. 

"  If  the  Scottish  School  had  confined  it^lf  to  the  position  that 
all  we  can  know  of  the  nature  of  the  mind  has  necessarily  for 
its  point  of  departure  the  knowledge  of  the  phtenomena  by 
which  it  is  revealed  to  us,  and,  accordingly,  that  questions  re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  mind  presuppose  the  investigation  of 
those  phajDomena,  and  ought  to  he  approached  subsequently  to 
that  study,  it  would  have  kept  within  the  truth.  But  when 
Stewart,  proceeding  farther,  maintains  that  questions  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  the  mind  are  insoluble,  that  they  pass  the 
reach  of  human  intelligence,  and  are  beyond   the  sphere  in 


tLiug  more  tban   a   mere   poBeDiiUt;, 
oven  if  il  were  true,  it  would  no  mors 


'  "  Bome  m  staph jeieians,  wLo  Bppear 
lo  wlinit  tho  (rulh  of  the  foregoing  rea- 
aoDtag,  hare  furtbvr  orgi^d  tliat,  for  aaj 
thing  wo  ean  proTe  lo  the  contrarj,  il 
!■  poafible  Uiat  the  unknown  BuhatmicD 
wiiich  boa  the  qualilies  of  extension, 
fignre,  and  colour,  may  be  Iho  wune 
wilh  ihe  unknnwu  luhalatiLe  which  has 
iJifl  attribntoa  o(  fvcliag,  thinking,  and 
willing.  But  bcaiJiiS  Ihat  Ihis  ia  only 
an   h;rpothaiiiB,  whii-b  •mounti  to  no- 


be  propter  to  aa;  of  minil,  thai  it  ia  ma- 
terial,  than  lo  saj  of  body,  iLot  il  ia 
apirilunl."— Compnre  J-ife  qf  firiJ, 
Works.voi.  I.  pp.  281-283;  PAiioaopAtoal 
Euayi,  Wurta,  vol.  t.  p-  5,  et  teq-i 
Diuerlatum.  Workt,  toL  i.  p.  19; 
Uatcillnn'a  JteiJ,  IntdlcelwU  Puvxri, 
Etiay  a.  c.  lii.,  Malli^r  and  Sp«cc. 
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which  it  is  fitted  to  move,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  questions  are  not  merely  to  be  adjourned,  but  are  foreign 
to  the  province  of  the  science,  he  goes  beyond  the  limits  of 
truth.^i 

It  is  doubtless  the  clear  and  unambiguous  doctrine  both 
of  Beid  and  Stewart  that  we  can  know  and  determine  nothing 
regarding  the  nature  of  mind  or  matter, — in  the  way  of 
inference  or  deduction  from  an  abstract  notion  or  definition, 
either  of  Being  in  general,  or  of  Mind  and  Matter  in  par- 
ticular. We  have  no  a  priori — no  purely  ontological  know- 
ledge of  either.  Both  likewise  concur  in  asserting  that  the 
object  of  science  is  always  a  phsenomenon  either  of  mind  or 
matter.  In  other  words,  we  never  know  mind  or  matter  as 
absolute,  as  unqualified.  But  neither  can  fairly  be  regarded  as 
maintaining  the  extreme  opinion  that  the  reality  of  phaenomena 
is  all  we  are  able  to  assert,  or  even  that  it  is  only  between  the 
phsenomena  of  mind  and  matter  that  we  can  raaintiiin  an 
essential  difference.  This  holds  true  emphatically  of  Beid, 
and,  discounting  some  rather  unguarded  expressions  in  the 
passage  quoted  from  Stewart,  it  is  also  the  doctrine  of  the 
latter  thinker.  This  indeed  is  obvious,  even  from  the  pas- 
sage now  referred  to,  and  it  is  the  strongest  which  can  be 
adduced  in  support  of  the  opposite  view.  Mr.  Stewart,  in  the 
passage  in  question,  speaks  of  mind  as  an  object  of  science  or  of 
human  study;  and  seeks  to  enforce  the  principle  that  the  only 
means  whereby  mind  can  be  scientifically  studied  is  the  obser- 
vation of  its  phsBuomena.  We  have,  according  to  him,  no 
means  of  knowing  what  mind  is,  apart  from  our  experience 
of  its  manifestations  in  consciousness.  Any  theory  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  mind,  meaning  by  this,  mind  pure  or  absolute, 
non-phaenomenal,  is  hypothetical,  if  not  contradictory,  and  forms 
no  legitimate  part  of  the  science  of  mind.  But  no  meaning  can 
in  fairness  be  attached  to  the  assertion  by  Mr.  Stewart,  of  the 
phaenomenal  character  of  our  knowledge  of  mind,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  his  general   doctrine   that  our  knowledge 

^  (Euvrtsde  Reid.     Preface  du  Tra-       Phil.  Ecossaine,  11™«    Lc9on,    p.   44; 
ducteur^  pp.  87-90. — Coniparo  Cousiu,       VI»n«  £,69.  p.  304,  ct  acq. 


of  mind  U  relative.  We  have,  according  to  Mr,  Stewart,  no 
absolute  or  Irresjtective  knowledge  of  mind.  A  pluenomenal 
ItDowledge  is  essentially  a  relative  knowledge.  It  is  the  know- 
ledge of  that  which  is  the  property  of  a  thiog  or  being.  It  is 
therefoi*  eimply  a  knowing  under  relation,  of  which  the  phm- 
nomenon  is  the  one  term.  Though,  accordingly,  the  phssno- 
menal  he  the  asfiect  of  reality  which  is  properly  ojien  to  science, 
this  proximate  side,  as  it  were,  of  being,  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  the  actual  totality,  or  even  as  all  the  reality  of  which  we 
have  asaurance.  Far  from  this,  we  cannot,  by  any  process  of 
rehelliouB  thought,  elevate  the  directly  experienced  into  an  ab- 
solute object  of  thought,  or  constitute  it  the  measure  of  exist- 
ence. It  is  given  to  us  always  in  relation  to  esistence  beyond 
itself,  with  which  it  is,  in  our  thought,  inseparably  connected. 
This  something  beyond,  call  it  aubslance,  Jiature,  essence,  is  not 
known  ahsoluteiy,  just  na  its  phronoraena  form  no  irrespective 
object  of  knowledge.  It  b,  however,  for  us  as  the  term  of  a 
necessary  relation. 

From  the  general  doctrine,  that  we  have  no  irrespective  or 
purely  phronomenal  knowledge,  it  obviously  follows,  that  we 
cannot  affirm  the  distinction  and  contrast  of  the  phiBnoraena  of 
mind  and  matter  without  extending  the  assertion  to  that  reality, 
which  is  the  condition  of  those  phcenomena;  in  other  words, 
without  maintaining  their  absolute  or  total  distinction,  as  in- 
dividual existencea     This  view  is  probably  the  least  objection- 
able that  can  he  taken  of  a  point  so  delicate.     The  difBculty  of 
the  question  is  greatly  increased  by  sundering  the  complex 
fact,  and  speaking  of  two  kinds  of  existence  (viz.,  substance 
and  phenomenon)  as  really  distinct.     This  is  a  wholly  gra-j 
tuitous  attempt  at  severance,  of  what  is  never  given  to  lufl 
apart,  and  is  impossible  for  us,  even  in  thought,  to  sunder.^ 
Yet  when  we  raise  the  question  as  to  the  harmony  of  our"i 
(phfonomenal)  knowledge  with  absolute  existence,  we  proceed'! 
on  this  illegitimate  and  impossible  severance,  and  gratuitously  J 
set  ourselves  in  search  of  a  mode  of  re-unitiug  the  irreducible^ 
synthesis  of  phfenomenon  and  substance,  or  of  knowledge  and'^ 
exirtence. 
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That  such  is,  in  truth,  the  doctrine  of  Stewart,  might  be  shown 
not  only  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  philosophy,  but  even  from 
numerous  passages  bearing  expressly  on  the  point  at  issue. 
The  following  may  suffice.  It  is  given  as  a  note  relative  to  the 
passage  referred  to  by  M.  Jouffroy,  as  pointing  to  the  opposite 
doctrine : — "  I  have  contented  myself,"  says  Mr.  Stewart, 
"  with  defining  mind  to  be  that  which  feels,  thinks,  wills,  hopes, 
fears,  desires,  Ac.  That  n)y  consciousness  of  these  and  other 
operations  is  necessarily  accompanied  with  a  conviction  of  my 
own  existence^  and  with  a  conviction  that  all  of  them  belong 
to  one  and  the  same  being ^  is  not  a  hypothesis  but  difiict,  of 
which  it  is  no  more  possible  for  me  to  doubt  than  of  my  own 
sensation  or  volition."^ 

Mr.  Stewart's  meaning,  accordingly,  in  the  passage  referred 
to,  when  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  general  analogy  of 
his  philosophy,  amounts  simply  to  this,  that  mind  or  matter, 
regarded  absolutely,  or  out  of  relation  to  its  qualities,  is  by  us 
unknown  and  unknowable.  Hence,  to  seek  to  determine  what 
mind  or  matter  is,  as  thus  out  of  relation,  is  to  substitute  mere 
hjrpothesis  in  room  of  legitimate  philosophy.  Such  procedure, 
besides  being  hypothetical,  is,  it  may  be  added,  suicidal.  For 
the  doctrine,  that  mind,  as  pure  substance,  is  material,  or  ex- 
tended, amounts  to  the  contradiction,  that  the  unqualified  is 
the  qualified,  that  the  absolute  is  identical  with  the  relative ; 
and  to  the  further  absurdity,  that  matter  qualified,  or  extended, 
is  mind  unqualified,  or  mind  as  pure  substance. 

The  question  as  between  M.  Joufiroy  and  the  Scottish 
School  is  thus  reduced  to  a  mere  question  of  nomenclature, 
viz.,  as  to  the  precise  sphere  of  the  term  knowledge  or  science. 
Both  admit  the  integrity  of  the  fact ;  both  allow  the  twofold 
aspect  of  reality.  The  point  of  difierence  is  simply,  as  to 
whether  the  fact,  on  its  absolute  and  incomprehensible  side, 
can  properly  be  said  to  be  an  object  of  knowledge  or  science. 
M.  Jouflfroy  inclines  to  the  affirmative;  Stewart,  as  well  as 
Beid,  prefers  speaking  of  existence  on  its  incomprehensible 
side,  as  the  object  of  belief  conviction^  faith,  rather  than  of 

'  Worhi^  vol.  ii.,  Elements,  i.  p.  74.    Compare  Elements,  ii.  p.  41. 


knowledge  or  scieoce.  Ttiia  is,  at  the  best,  a  qtiestJou  reganl- 
ing  the  instrument  or  means  by  which  MetajiliysTcs  in  to  be 
built  up ;  it  in  no  degree  affects  the  reality  of  its  object.  The 
Bcottbh  School  is  not  fairly  open  to  the  charge  of  identifying 
philosophy  with  the  mere  science  of  phEenomena,  and  interdict- 
ing an  adequate  Ontology,  though  it  is  fundamentally  opposed 
to  a  science  of  Being,  constituted  independently  of  observation, 
or  the  erection  of  the  absolute  of  mind  and  matter  iuto  an 
irrespective  object  of  specalation. 

The  Method  and  Scope  of  the  Scottish  School — in  particular, 
its  contract  with  an  Empirical  theory  of  human  knowledge — are 
well  enemplified  in  its  procedure  against  Hume.  The  meta- 
physical portion  of  the  doctrine  of  Reid  is  simply  a  polemic 
against  that  thinker,  and  the  exclusive  principles  on  which 
he  fouuds.  Hume's  aim,  from  beginning  to  end  of  his  specu- 
lation, is  to  represent  human  knowledge  as  contradictory,  and 
thereby  to  manifest  the  incompetency  of  a  purely  speculative 
conclusion  on  any  subject.  To  represent  Hume  as  necessarily 
Betting  at  nought  or  violating  any  practical  principle,  in  virtue 
of  his  speculative  views,  is  to  misconceive  the  scope  of  bis 
speculations.  To  give  full  effect  to  his  system,  he  must  be  re- 
garded as,  in  the  first  instance,  recognising  as  facts  of  experi- 
ence, what  all  other  men  recognise  and  believe ;  in  a  word,  the 
contents  of  the  Common  Sense  of  mankind.  The  work  he  set 
Iiimself  to  accomplish  was  not  to  deny  that  mankind  had  cer- 
tain beliefs,  e.g.,  in  Cause,  Substance,  Self-Existence,  Personal 
Identity,  a  Alaterial  World,  far  less  to  lead  them  to  act  in  con- 
tradiction with  those  beliefs.  But  assuming  these,  he  professed 
to  show  that  tbey  are  truly  contradictory  in  knowledge,  and 
consequently,  that  the  practical  adoption  of  them,  though  a 
necessity  of  life,  cannot  speculatively  be  vindicated. 

But  how  did  be  seek  to  set  speculation  and  practice  at  vari- 
ance ?  Simply  by  showing  that  the  notions  in  question,  when 
tested  by  what  is  assumed  as  the  limit  of  human  knowledge, 
involve  contradictions.  Our  knowledge  docs  not,  according  to 
the  principle  assumed  by  Hume,  transcend  experience,  Wliat 
wo  know  is  either  an  impression  or  Us  copy,  an  idea;  In  other 
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words,  all  human  knowledge  is  merely  of  the  phaanomenaL 
Apply  this  test  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  supposed  to  be  given 
in  the  notions,  Cause,  Substance,  Self-Existence,  the  Infinite, 
and  it  will  be  found,  that  each  of  those  notions,  when  we  thus 
seek  to  identify  it  with  any  definite  experience,  is  proved  to  be 
a  contradiction,  and  must,  therefore,  lead  to  illusion  when  sup* 
posed  to  afford  any  guarantee  of  reality.  The  notions  of  Power 
and  Substance  have  no  prototype  in  any  impression.  Though 
we  daily  live  and  act  on  the  assumption  of  the  truth  and 
validity  of  those  notions,  they  are,  notwithstanding,  but  the 
figments  of  custom,  and  the  castings  of  imagination  in  a  sphere 
which  is  entirely  unreal. 

The  general  result  of  Hume's  speculation  is  thus  the  limita- 
tion of  reality  to  the  sphere  of  the  phsenomenal  in  conscious- 
ness. The  moment  we  essay  to  rise  beyond  the  sum  of  impres- 
sions and  ideas,  or  perceptions^  we  fall  into  contradiction.  Our 
knowledge  becomes  at  variance  with  itself.  We  are  in  the 
sphere  of  the  unthinkable,  and  the  unreal.  There  is  for  us 
no  existence  beyond  the  perceptions  which  we  fallaciously  call 
ours.  In  other  words,  all  existence  is  limited  to  purely  sub- 
jective, or  ideal  phaenomena.  Mind  or  self  cannot  be  regarded 
as  one,  simple,  and  identical,  amid  changing  perceptions  or 
modes  of  consciousness ;  it  is  simply  a  series  of  perceptions, 
many  and  various.  Matter  is  a  name  we  give  to  a  particular 
class  of  these  perceptions ;  such,  to  wit,  as  have  for  the  con- 
dition of  their  existence  the  organs  of  sense,  but  which  do  not 
differ  in  kind,  or  specifically,  from  the  other  modifications  of 
consciousness,  such  as  desire  or  volition.  Of  existence,  above 
or  beyond  perceptions,  we  have  no  knowledge  or  assurance.^ 

One  example  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  in  detail  the  process  of 
excision  applied  to  knowledge,  and  through  that  to  reality,  by  the 
subtle  sceptic.  Let  us  take  Self-Existence, and, as  intimately  con- 
joined with  it,  Personal  Identity.  On  Hume's  principle,  the 
proof  of  the  non-reality  of  Self,  and  of  Personal  Identity,  is  of 
the  easiest.  Once  admitted  that  all  we  know  is  a  perception,  t.c., 
an  ideal  phsBUomcnon,  fielf-cxistence,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 

>  S«e  Treatise  of  ITuman  Na'tire,  vol.  i.  pp.  123,  124,  and  370. 


tJte  phrase,  is  a  contradiction.  For  Self  is  supposed  to  be  Ouit 
which,  while  revealed  in  and  hy  a  perception,  or  modificatiou  of 
couBcioiiBiiesSjisat  the  same  time  not  absolately  Hmt  perception 
or  modificHtion,  hot  something  beyond — or  that  of  which  the 
perceptioQ  is  a  passing  property.  Now,  on  the  principles  of 
Identity  and  Contradiction,  no  single  perception  or  impression 
can  be  a  perception,  t.e.,  itself,  and  itaown  subject,  or  something 
more  than  itself,  at  the  same  lime.  In  the  knowledge  of  a  per- 
ception alone,  we  have  no  notion  of  Self.  If  we  know  nothing 
Imt  perceptions, — if  we  can  reach  no  assurance  of  reality  above 
what  is  given  io  the  knowledge  of  perceptions — gelf-esistence, 
in  the  sense  eicplained,  must  be  given  up  as  a  mere  illusion  of 
the  imngination,  as  Hiune  holds  it  to  be. 

With  Self- Existence  falls  the  notion  of  Personal  Identity,  or 
of  the  esisteuce  of  an  invariable  Self  amid  varying  perceptiona 
All  we  know  is  merely  an  impression  or  idea,  i.e.,  a  perception. 
Perceptions  are  individual  and  various.  Self  is  not  any  single 
perception;  but,  as  one  and  identical,  is  that  to  which  all  our 
perceptions  together  are  related,  It  is  something  different 
from  any  one  perception,  and  the  pame  amid  all.  As,  however, 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  but  perceptions,  which  are 
various,  we  have  no  knowledge  or  assurance  of  an  invariable 
self  It  is  not  one  of  our  perceptions,  It  cannot  be  identi&ed 
with  any  one  of  these  without  a  contradiction.  It  is,  therefore, 
for  us  OS  nothing, 

"  It  mnet  be  some  one  impressiou  that  ^ves  rise  to  every 
real  idea.  But  Self  or  Person  is  not  any  one  impression,  but 
tliat  to  which  our  several  impressions  and  ideas  are  supposed 
to  have  a  reference.  If  any  impression  gives  rise  to  the  idea 
of  self,  that  impression  must  continue  invariably  the  same, 
through  the  whole  course  of  our  lives,  since  Self  is  supposed  to 
exist  after  that  manner.  But  there  is  no  imprea'^ion  constant 
and  invariable.  Pain  and  pleafure,  grief  and  joy,  passions  and 
sensations,  succeed  each  other,  and  never  all  exist  at  the  same 
time.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  from  any  of  these  impressions, 
or  from  any  other,  that  the  idea  of  Self  is  derived ;  and  con- 
sequently there  is  no  such  idea."   .  .  . 
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^  For  my  part,  when  I  CDter  most  intimately  into  what  I  call 
myself,  I  always  stumble  on  some  particular  perception  or  other, 
of  heat  or  cold,  light  or  shade,  love  or  hatred,  pain  or  pleasure. 
/  never  can  catch  myself  at  any  time  without  a  perception,  and 
never  can  observe  anything  but  the  perception.  When  my 
perceptions  are  removed  for  any  time,  as  by  sound  sleep,  so  long 
am  I  insensible  of  myself;  and  may  truly  be  said  not  to  exist 
And  were  all  my  perceptions  removed  by  death, ...  I  should 
be  entirely  annihilated. ...  If  any  one,  upon  serious  and  un- 
prejudiced reflection,  thinks  he  has  a  different  notion  of  him- 
self I  must  confess  I  can  reason  no  longer  with  him.  All  I 
can  allow  him  is,  that  he  may  be  in  the  right  as  well  as  I,  and 
that  we  are  essentially  different  in  this  particular.  He  may, 
perhaps,  perceive  something  simple  and  continued,  which  he 
calls  himself;  though  I  am  certain  there  is  no  such  principle 
in  me.  But  setting  aside  some  metaphysicians  of  this  kind,  I 
may  venture  to  affirm  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  they  are 
nothing  hut  a  bundle  or  collection  of  differevU  perceptions, 
which  succeed  each  other  with  an  inconceivable  rapidity,  and 
are  in  a  perpetual  flux  and  movement.  .  .  .  The  mind  is  a 
kind  of  theatre,  where  several  perceptions  successively  make 
their  appearance ;  pass,  repass,  glide  away,  and  mingle  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  postures  and  situations.  There  is  properly 
no  simplicity  in  it  at  one  time,  nor  identity  in  different ;  what- 
ever natural  propension  we  may  have  to  imagine  that  simplicity 
and  identity.  The  comparison  of  the  theatre  must  not  mislead 
us.  They  are  the  successive  perceptions  only,  that  constitute 
the  mind ;  nor  have  we  the  most  distant  notion  of  the  place 
where  these  scenes  are  represented,  or  of  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed."^ 

We  have  thus,  according  to  Hume,  no  apprehension  or  assur- 
ance of  Self,  nor  of  an  invariable  element  of  existence.  All 
we  apprehend,  is  a  perception,  which  is  at  once  the  object  of 
the  act  and  the  act  itself.  Objects  are  perceptions,  and  per- 
ceptions are  objects.  These  constitute  at  once  the  sphere  of 
knowledge  and  the  sum  of  reality  ;  and  to  attribute  to  a  per- 

*  Treatise  of  Human  Nature^  vol.  i.  pp.  437-440. 


cejition  (phtenomeiion)  unity  or  identity,  or  regard  it  as  also 
the  sul)ject  of  other  perceplionsj  Is  to  fall  at  once  into  contra- 
diction. 

The  question  arises,  Can  Hume  be  met,  or  must  we  allow 
this  annihilatioa  of  Self  and  Self-Ideutity,  and  rest  satiefied 
with  the  reality  he  admits  ?  This  is  the  problem  of  what  has 
been  called  the  Scottish  School  of  Metaphysica,  in  one  of  its 
fundamental  aspects.  This  school  controverts  Lhe  conclusionH 
of  Hume,  re-aaserta  Self-Esisteuce  and  Identity,  in  the  senses 
already  ex|ilained. 

Keid  and  Stewart  agree  with  Hume  in  regarding  self  as  not 
properly  an  immediate  object  of  consciousness.  Self  b  not 
directly  presented  to  consciousness  as  certain  other  objects,  such 
aa  pain,  volition,  sensation,  &c.  It  is  not  immediately  appre- 
hended as  a  phienomenon  ia  conscioneness.  It  is  not  known 
as  any  one,  nor  as  all  of  the  modifications  of  consciousness. 
"  Our  own  existence,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  is  not  a  diiect  or  im- 
mediate object  of  consciousness,  in  the  strict  and  logical  mean- 
ing of  that  term.  We  are  conscious  of  sensation,  thought, 
desire,  volition ;  but  we  are  not  conseioua  of  the  existence  of 
Mind  itself."'  But  thou'^h  not  immediately  conscious  of  Self, 
as  thus  explained,  we  are  not  without  a  conviction  of  its 
reality.  "  The  moment,"  proceeds  Mr,  Stewart,  "  that  in  con- 
sequence of  6uch  an  impression  (i.e.,  on  the  organs  of  sense),  a 
sensation  is  excited,  we  learn  two  facts  at  once,  the  existence  of 
the  seneation,  and  our  own  existence  as  sentient  beings ;  in 
other  words,  the  very  first  exercise  of  consciousness  necessarily 
implies  a  belief,  not  only  of  the  present  existence  of  what  is  felt, 
but  of  the  present  existence  of  that  which  feels  and  tldnks  ;  or 
{to  employ  plainer  language),  the  present  existence  of  that  being 
which  I  denote  by  the  words  /  and  myaelf.  Of  these  facts,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  former  alone  of  which  we  can  properly  be  said  to 
be  conscious,  agreeably  to  the  rigorous  interpretation  of  the 
expression.  A  conviction  of  the  latter,  although  it  seems  to  be 
BO  in8e])arable  from  the  exercise  of  conaciousoesn,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  posterior  to  it  in  the  order  of  timt,  is 
'  Elrmenlt,  vol.  ii.  p.  41  ;  conpaTc  PhU.  Euojfl.  Wbrti,  ti>1.  v.  p.  58. 
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yet  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  a  schoListic  distinc- 
tion), posterior  to  it  in  the  order  of  nature  ;  not  only  as  it  sup- 
poses consciousness  to  be  already  awakened  by  some  sensation, 
or  some  other  mental  affection  ;  but  as  it  is  evidently  rather  a 
judgment  accompanying  the  exercise  of  that  power,  than  one 
of  its  immediate  intimations  concerning  its  appropriate  class  of 
internal  phenomena.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  more  correct 
to  call  the  belief  o{  our  own  existence,  a  concomitant  or  acces- 
sory of  the  exercise  of  consciousness,  than  to  say,  that  our 
existence  is  a  fact  falling  under  the  immediate  cognisance 
of  consciousness,  like  the  existence  of  the  various  agreeable 
or  painful  sensations  which  external  objects  excite  in  our 
minds."  ^ 

This  passage  hardly  brings  out  with  sufficient  prominence 
the  fact  of  the  identity,  short  only  of  absolute  convertibility, 
of  the  modes  and  the  existence  of  the  subject  of  consciousness. 
I  am,  in  so  far  as  I  am  conscious ;  and  existence  is  realised  by 
me  only  as  I  am  the  subject  of  conscious  modifications.  But, 
apart  from  this,  the  statement  now  given,  contains  an  adequate 
answer  to  Hume  on  the  point  in  question.  The  contradiction, 
or  absurdity,  alleged  by  him  to  be  involved  in  the  notion  of 
8elf,  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  object,  and  the  only 
object,  of  human  knowledge,  is  a  perception,  or  modification  of 
coDSciousness,  irrespectively  considered  ;  whereas  the  reply  of 
Stewart  alleges  that  there  is  no  knowledge  of  modifications 
of  consciousness  without  the  knowledge  of  their  relation  to  Self ; 
Self  and  a  perception  being  the  necessary  terms  of  every  act  of 
our  knowledge  that  has  the  latter  for  its  direct  object.  We 
have  thus  ground  for  holding  at  once  the  reality  of  the  per- 
ception, and  the  Self  of  which  it  is,  and  is  known  to  be  the 
modification.  This  answer,  therefore,  subverts  the  principle  on 
which  Hume's  relegation  of  Self  proceeds,  by  obviating  the 
force  of  the  argument  from  the  contradictory  character  of  the 
notion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  affords  an  independent  founda- 
tion for  our  conviction  of  its  reality,  which  is  unassailable 
by  reasoning.     For  as,  on  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  prove  or 

*  Elements,  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 


give  a 


I  for  holdJDg  this  belief  in  the  reality  of  Self,  so, 


a  the  other,  it  b  incapable  of  disproof  by  us ;  and  is  naturally 
accepted  by  ua  as  true  and  valid,  so  long  aa  it  cannot  be  dis- 
carded as  false  on  grounds  liigher  than  itself,  or  eliown  to 
involve  any  contradiction  with  other  beliefs  of  the  same  class. 
It  is  a  final  and  necessary  deliverance  regarding  Being,  given  in 
the  free  exercise  of  our  fucnltics  ;  and,  resting  in  its  truth,  wa 
find  Batis&ctioD  at  once  for  our  intellectual  nature,  and  our 
moral  instincts. 

Among  the  other  fundamental  points  ou  which  Eeid  com- 
bats the  results  of  Hume's  speculations,  there  is  conspicuous 
the  question  of  External  Perception.  The  chapter  in  the 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature*  ia  very  able ;  and,  while  sifting 
and  setting  in  a  clear  light  the  true  import  of  a  Representa- 
tive theory  of  Perception,  it  is  not  less  valuable  in  pointing  out 
the  only  sufficient  ground  on  which  it  is  possible  to  vindicate 
the  reality  of  material  existence.  But  on  this  subject  1  can 
here  do  little  more  tlian  refer  to  the  statement  by  Mr.  Stewart, 
of  the  true  scope  of  Reid's  polemic,*  as  directed,  not  in  any 
way  to  prove,  far  loss  afford  additional  reasons  fur  holding,  the 
reality  of  an  object  external  to,  and  independent  of,  the  per- 
cipient ;  but  simply  to  subvert  the  narrow  theory  of  human 
knowledge,  on  which  it  was  attempted  to  show  the  contradic- 
tory character  of  the  notiou,  and  consequently  the  impossibility 
of  the  fact,  of  esfornal  existence.  Hume  expressly  admits 
that  there  is  in  the  human  mind  an  original  or  instinctive 
belief,  and  a  supposed  immediate  knowledge,  of  external  ex- 
istence. Tliis  knowledge  and  belief  it  was  necessary  he  sliould 
accept  as  a  fact,  in  order  to  allow  full  scope  for  his  B[)eculative 
reduction  of  it  to  absurdity.  He  concedes  the  reality  of  this, 
as  well  OS  the  other  beliefs  of  the  Common  Sense  of  maoHnd, 
as  matter  of  experience ;  but  only  that  he  may  show  the  con- 
tradiction of  such  a  judgment,  with  other  deliverances  of  our 
mental  constitution,  and  thus,  by  setting  the  human  conscioufr- 
nesB  at  variance  with  itself,  cast  discredit  on  the  whole  of  it« 
teachings. 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  i*,,  S  2,  >  Pha.  Euayt.  Wvrk*,  »ol.  v.,  pp.  oaw. 
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The  process,  indeed,  by  which  Hume  effects  the  reduction  of 
the  notion  of  external  reality  to  absurdity,  is  not  less  easy  than 
the  process  by  which  he  would  cast  out  of  the  sphere  of  know- 
ledge and  being,  self-existence.  For  if  the  doctrine  of  a  Re- 
presentative Perception  be  allowed ;  and,  if  all  we  apprehend 
be  merely  the  unextended,  t.6.,  an  ideal  phsenomenon  ;  it  is,  of 
coarse,  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  such  a  kind  of  existence 
can  resemble,  and  therefore  represent,  an  outlying  unextended 
or  material  reality,  i.6.,  its  contradictory  opposite.  Beid's 
doctrine  of  a  direct  perception  of  material  qualities,  as  ex- 
tension, figure,  &c.,  subverts  the  basis  of  a  Representative 
Perception,  on  which  Hume  proceeds.  We  are  directly  perci- 
pient, according  to  Beid,  of  that  which  is  in  no  respect  a 
modification  of  our  own  minds.  The  object  in  perception  is 
external  to  us,  in  the  sense  of  being  a  property  of  which  we, 
the  percipients,  are  not  the  subject.  For  such  is  the  notion  of 
externality^  on  which  Reid  explicitly  proceeds :  "  Everything," 
to  quote  his  own  words,  "  is  said  to  be  in  the  mind^  of  which 
the  mind  is  the  subject.  .  .  .  Excepting  the  mind  itself,  and 
things  in  the  mind,  all  other  things  are  said  to  be  external.  It 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  remembered,  that  this  distinction  be- 
tween things  in  the  mind,  and  things  external,  is  not  meant 
to  signify  the  place  of  the  things  we  speak  of,  but  their  subject"^ 
The  object  in  perception  is  thus  not  a  sensation  or  modification 
of  our  own  minds,  far  less  an  unextended  or  ideal  object  in 
consciousness ;  but  extended  or  material  qualities,  directly  re- 
vealed as,  and  believed  by  us  to  be,  the  property  of  a  subject 
really  different  from  the  percipient  mind.  The  contradiction, 
consequently,  of  holding  that  we  can  know  material  reality,  as 
represented  in  an  ideal  phsBuomenon,  is  done  away  with ;  aild 
the  original  instinctive  belief  of  mankind,  in  an  external 
object,  by  being  made  to  rest  not  on  an  impossible,  because 
contradictory,  representative  knowledge,  but  on  a  direct  appre- 
hension of  the  object  itself,  is  vindicated  from  the  charge  of 
standing  opposed  to  the  legitimate  results  of  speculation.  Here, 
Aff»  in  the  vindication  of  the  reality  of  self-existence,  Reid  and 

»  Reid's  CoUcctcd  Worki,  j).  221. 
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Stewart  only  primarily  seek  to  show  that  the  notion  or  belief 
of  external  reality  is  unassailable  on  the  ground  of  its  involving 
a  contradiction.  The  direct  apprehension  we  are  allowed  to 
possess  of  material  qualities  is  accordingly  to  be  accepted  by  us 
as  a  legitimate  ground  of  assurance  regarding  existence,  which 
is  in  no  respect  a  modification  of  the  percipient  mind.^ 

The  replies  made  by  the  Scottish  School  to  Hume,  on  certain 
other  points,  no  less  important,  afford  illustrations  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  vindication  of  the  reality  of  Self- 
Existence;  in  particular,  the  theory  of  Causation.  But  on 
further  details  we  cannot  now  enter. 


The  great  principle,  of  which  some  illustration  has  been 
offered,  in  respect  to  the  proportion  of  direct  or  positive 
Knowledge  to  Existence,  may  be  regarded  as  the  point  which 
the  speculations  of  Beid  and  Stewart  have  brought  most 
prominently  before  the  view  of  reflecting  men ;  and,  what- 
ever may  be  the  modifications  which  the  course  of  speculation 
is  likely  to  impose  on  it,  as  the  general  heritage  left  by  them 
to  Philosophy.  Their  special  Metaphysical  doctrines  proceed 
on  this  principle.  Their  Philosophy  proper,  if  it  be  well 
founded,  must  act  as  a  barrier  against  all  attempts  at  identify- 
ing the  fragment  of  science  which  man  may  at  any  time 
rescue  from  the  abyss  of  ignorance,  with  that  Absolute  which 
it  holds,  but  holds  never  to  disengulf  for  him.     In  its  varied 


^  The  fullest  and  most  recent  de- 
velopmont  of  tho  doctrino  of  Intuitive 
Perception,  is  contained  in  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Discustions  on  PhUoaofphyt 
PMiMophy  of  Perception^  and  in  his 
edition  of  the  Cdieeted  Worhi  of 
Beid,  Notes  B,  C,  D,  and  D*  The 
▼iows  of  Rcid,  Stewart,  and  Brown  arw 
compared  and  discuBBed  with  candour, 
clearness,  and  acuteness,  by  Professor 
Alison,  in  a  Paper  read  by  him  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and 
published  in  the  Transaclions  (vol.  xz. 
p.  iv.),  entitled,  "Observations  on  tho 
Speculations  of  Dr.   Brown,  and  other 


recent  Metaphysicians,   regarding  the 
Exercise  of  tho  Senses*'  (1853). 

The  Euayt  in  PhUoiophy  by  Mr. 
Fraser,  the  successor  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  in  tho  chair  of  I>ogic  and 
Metaphysics,  Edinburgh,  contain  fresh 
and  able  discussions  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  that  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Scottish  School  of 
Speculation.  Mr.  Mansel  of  Oxford  has 
recently  laid  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  philosophical  studies  under  great  ob- 
ligations, by  his  able  and  very  valuable 
article  on  Metaphysietf  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Encydopcedia  Britannica, 
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applications,  this  principle  of  partial  knowledge,  of  "  philo- 
sophic nescience,''  guards  great  realities  for  man ;  and  by 
its  discipline  of  humility,  and  its  grand  lesson,  that  wisdom 
is  more  than  knowledge,  faith  than  sight,  keeps  alive  in  him 
the  spirit  of  reverence,  and  a  sense  of  the  unseen  ; — purify- 
ing, elevating,  and  developing  the  man,  even  when  the  thinker 
is  left  to  partial  science,  or,  it  may  be,  positive  darkness  and 
doubt  By  indicating  the  existence  of  what  transcends  experi- 
ence, and  yet  declaring  man's  relations  thereto,  it  gives  grandeur 
and  solemnity  to  a  brief  and  precarious  earthly  life, — teaching 
him  that  the  present  is  only  valuable  in  its  relation  to  the 
future,  and  affording  him  assurance  that  his  destiny  is  some- 
how interwoven  with  the  great  scheme  of  things,  whose  issues 
are  ever  flowing  on  towards  more  perfect  evolution. 


APPENDIX   A. 


LETTERS  OF  MH   STEWART. 


[The  greater  portion  of  Mr.  Stewart's  correspondence,  in- 
cluding both  letters  written  by  and  to  him,  is  now  irrecoverably 
lost,  or  has  been  destroyed. — (See  Preface  to  Memoir,)  Mr. 
Stewart  was,  moreover,  averse  from  letter- writing ;  and  few  of 
his  letters  which  have  been  preserved  are  directly  available  for 
the  purposes  of  biography.  The  letters  by  him  of  greatest  in- 
terest,  were  probably  those  which  he  wrote  at  different  times, 
to  one  or  other  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  on  the  subject  of 
the  French  Bevolution,  in  its  earlier  stages.  He  was  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  study  the  Bevolution  and  its  consequences, 
from  the  deep  and  intelligent  interest  which  he  took  in  Political 
Philosophy,  and  with  a  view  also  to  his  own  Lectures  on  that 
subject.  His  previous  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  science  and  letters  in  France,  afforded  him  rare  and 
ample  facilities  for  studying  the  character  of  the  revolutionary 
movements  in  that  country.  Several  of  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  from  France  at  this  period,  are  unfortunately  lost, 
besides  the  Journals  of  observation  which  he  kept  while  in 
Paris.  Those  which  are  here  subjoined,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
afford  but  limited  specimens  of  the  shrewdness  of  observa- 
tion and  playfulness  of  humour,  especially  in  judging  of  the 
characters  of  persons  of  high  public  pretensions,  with  whom 
he  was  occasionally  brought  into  contact,  which  formed,  to 
many  of  his  intimate  friends,  a  leading  point  of  his  character.] 


I. — To  THE  Rev.  Archibald  Alison.' 

Edimbitiiou,  ISA  April  [ilSO  or  ei.] 
My  dear  Archy, — I  would  have  written  you  sooner,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  summon  up  sufficient  resolution.  When 
I  recollect  the  many  happy  days  I  have  spent  in  company 
with  you  and  Matthew  Stewart,^  my  mind  b  perfectly  over- 
powered. You  knew  how  I  loved  him,  and  how  completely 
all  my  habits  were  formed  to  his.  Never,  I  am  iwrsuaded, 
were  two  men  more  dopendent  on  each  other.  I  now  feel  my- 
self solitary  and  helpless,  and  deprived  of  the  friend  who  knew 
every  secret  of  my  heart,  and  directed  me  in  every  step  of  my 
life.     Oh,  Archy,  I  could  not  have  believed  that  it  was  possible 


"  Mr.  Stewart's  friand,  the  Bev. 
Archibald  .Vliunn,  vaa  twni  in  1757. 
Mr.  Alison  ontored  Ihe  Church  of 
EpglAnd,  tuiJ  was  for  Home  time  cumte 
of  Branoopcth,  near  Durham.  Ue 
«icbBtiged  Bnuicepolh  for  SuJLurj,  in 
NorthamptonBliire.  He  subgoi)uenlly 
beld  the  living!  of  High  Ercall,  Rod- 
dington,  and  Eenbj,  in  Shroptbirc. 
Mr.  Alison  was  made  prebeodurj  of 
8snun  in  1798.  He  accepted  the  (eoior 
incumbency  itC  St,  Paal'i  Chapel,  Edin- 
bDrgb,  ID  1800,  which  he  held  aotil 
his  death  in  1839.  Ho  mnrricJ,  in 
1783,  Dorothea,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ore- 
gory,  Professor  of  Physic  in  Iho  Univer- 
■ity  nr  Edinlmrgh.  Mr.  Aliion  was  ■ 
popDlariuidelaqaeDlpreufher.  Ucwu 
Ibe  author  of  a  Toliime  of  Sarmona, 
chicflj0Dthe5[;nfD/lA«  77nwj(IBU). 
Hia  work  on  Tante,  by  which  he  is  be>t 
kuaim,  is  noticed  at  pp.  uviii,  iiix, 
9!  iftntoir. 

'  Matthew  SleicnrtwHBrerjdigtanlly, 
if  at  all,  feinted  to  Mr.  Stewart.  Ho 
died  at  tho  oHrly  age  of  twenty  .eight, 
when  he  vox  uboat  to  take  orders  id  the 
Church  of  England. 

Among  Mr.  tttowart's  niiwt  valued 
earlj  rnoudsvere,  Iwaidi-uMr, Matthew 
BtewiR   and  the  Itev.  Mr.  Alison,  Mr- 


William  RoliGrtaoD,  a  son  of  Principal 
Bobertaon,  and  afterwards  a  Lord  of 
SeeaioD,  hy  the  title  of  Lord  Bobertson ; 
Mr.  DugaJd  BaDnnlyne,  Glasgow  ;  Dr. 
James  Gregory  i  Mr.  Dalzel,  Professor 
of  Greek  in  the  Oniveraity  of  Edin- 
burgh;  Dr.  Bobertion  Barclay;  Sir  Gil- 
bert Blane ;  Lord  Glenlee,  &c.  The  lint 
of  hia  friends  included,  at  a  later  period, 
hesidea  the  mm'ority  of  the  names  of 
his  more  Eminent  pupils  alreaily  men- 
ti'iiied,  Lord  Lauderdale;  Lord  Mtnto, 
father  and  aon ;  Laid  Selkirk ;  Mr. 
Playfair,  Profeaw.r  of  Natural  PhUo- 
sophy  in  the  University ;  Lord  Wood- 
housoleo  ;  Sir  James  Hall,  long  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bojsl  Society  of  Edinburgh  ; 
Hr.  Thomas  Thomson,  Principal  Clerk 
of  the  Court  of  Sceiion  ;  and  Dr.  John 
Thomson,  Profesaor,  GtsI,  of  Sarger;  to 
the  Colk-go  of  Surgeons,  and  aflerwarfa, 
of  Pathology  in  the  Unirereity ;  Mr. 
John  Whishaw,  and  Mr.  George  Wil- 
son, of  Lincoln 'a  Ino,  London ;  Rev. 
Sir  H.  Moncreiff  WoUwood;  Mr.  John 
Macfarlane,  Advocate,  Edinburgh ;  Pro- 
fessor W,  P.  AUson,  Edinburgh ;  Mt. 
diihn  Allen  ;  Dr.  John  Leyden ;  Dr. 
^niunel  Parr;  Gen.  Sir  George  Hnwitt; 
iho  poets  Campbell  and  Moore,  &c. 
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for  me  to  have  survived  him^  far  less  that  I  should  have  been 
able,  within  a  few  days  after  his  death,  to  have  engaged  in 
my  usual  business.  Indeed,  I  am  astonished  at  my  want  of 
sensibility,  and  often  reproach  myself  when  I  feel,  in  company, 
a  dispoHition  to  cheerfulness.  But  his  death  has  left  an  im- 
pression on  my  mind,  that  I  am  persuaded  will  never  leave  it, 
and  which  has  almost  entirely  destroyed  my  relish  for  all  my 
former  pursuits.  I  can  fix  my  attention  on  nothing  ;  and  the 
only  satisfaction  I  enjoy,  is  in  lamenting  over  him  with  his 
mother  and  sistera — ^Pray  write  me  sood,  and  believe  me  most 
affectionately  yours,  Dugald  Stewabt. 

II. — To  THE  Same. 

DouAT,  ISih  June  1788. 

Mt  dear  Abchy, — ^I  heard  Sheridan  the  two  first  days,^ 
and  was  disappointed.  He  has  quickness  and  wit,  and  some- 
thing that  passes  with  his  hearers  in  Westminster  Hall  for 
eloquence ;  but  he  neither  is,  nor  ever  will  be,  a  great  speaker. 
The  cry  is  at  present  so  much  in  his  favour  that  every  criticism, 
either  on  his  matter  or  manner,  is  heard  with  contempt ;  but 
when  the  speech  is  published,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  delu- 
sion will  be  at  an  end.  Of  the  business  part  of  the  speech  I  do 
not  pretend  to  judge  (although,  I  am  certain,  that  Fox  would 
have  stated  the  argument  with  infinitely  greater  perspicuity  and 
force)  ;  but  as  to  his  eloquence,  I  really  do  not  think  it  much 
better  than  his  father's  flourishes  in  his  rhetorical  lectures,  and 
it  is  upon  this  that  the  merit  of  the  speech  is  principally  rested 
by  his  admirers.  Indeed,  whatever  the  newspaper  writers  may 
choose  to  say  upon  the  subject,  you  may  be  assured  from  me, 
that  excepting  with  a  very  few  people  in  the  House,  neither  his 
reasoning,  nor  his  detail  of  facts  commanded  the  attention ; 
and  the  only  thing  that  interested  the  whole  assembly  was  a 
set  of  composed  declamations,  which  he  had  scattered  through 
the  speech  at  proper  distances  from  each  other,  and  which 
differed  so  remarkably  from  the  other  parts  of  it,  both  in  point 

*  While  passing  through  London,  on  his  way  to  the  Continent. 


of  expression  (for  the  language  was  as  artificial  as  that  of 
Gibbon),  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  prononnced, 
that  I  ani  perfectly  astonished  that  it  should  have  received  so 
very  higli  applause  fiom  many  people  who  should  know  better. 
But  I  must  delay  a  move  particular  account  of  hira  till  1  see 
you.  I  should  be  sorry  to  talk  in  this  way  in  public,  for  it 
woidd  be  considered  as  mere  petulance  and  aSectation  ;  but  I 
can  assure  you  his  eloquence  hardly  once  touched  me,  and  that 
I  could  not  see  the  affected  raptures  of  the  people  who  were 
sitting  near  me  without  some  degree  of  iudignatioa.  I  under- 
stand he  made  a  still  greater  display  the  last  day ;  but  I  hardly 
feel  any  regret  at  having  missed  the  opportunity  of  hearing  it, 
for  I  am  sure,  if  I  know  the  full  extent  of  any  man's  powers  in 
the  way  of  eloquence,  it  is  Sheridan's.  He  is  not  once  to  be 
compared  either  to  Fox,  Pitt,  or  Burke.  Indeed,  I  am  assured, 
that  nothing  has  been  heard  lialf  so  pathetic  and  sublime  as 
Burke's  peroration  at  the  beginning  of  last  session, 

We  have  now  been  ten  days  on  the  Continent ;  but  I  wasso 
busy  in  seeking  out  a  comfortable  bouse  to  board  in,  and  In 
arranging  our  little  affairs,  that  I  have  hardly  been  able  till 
now,  to  command  an  hour  to  myself.  And  even  at  present,  I 
write  this,  witli  Eamsay'  sitting  by  me,  in  a  room  adjoining  to 
mine,  and  repeating  over  avoir  and  etre  to  his  French  master, 
ai  that  I  scarcely  know  what  I  have  been  writing.  We  are  lodged 
in  the  bouse  of  a  Benedictine  monk.  All  the  abbeys  in  this 
neighbourhood  have  houses  belonging  to  them  in  some  of  the 
fortified  towns,  to  which  they  may  retire  in  case  of  war.  Such 
a  house  is  called  the  refiige  of  the  abbey,  and  is  commonly  in- 
habited by  one  of  the  monks,  who  keeps  it  in  order.  That  in 
which  we  are  boarded  at  present  belongs  to  the  rich  abbey  of 
St.  Amand.  It  is  at  least  as  large  as  Heriot's  Hospital,  and  ia 
inhabited  only  by  the  monk,  Mr.  Kamsay,  myself,  and  a  few 
servants.  It  is  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  and  has  a  very  ' 
large  and  excellent  garden,  in  which  the  monk  spends  most  of  J 
his  time,  and  where  we  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  faifl  4 

'  Ur,  Geor^  Rfttnaa;.  ton  of  Mr.  Rimsfty  of  Bamton,  nMr  Edliilitirgb,  ofwkett  f 
Mr,  Slfwnrl  had  charge. 
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oonversation.  He  keeps  an  excellent  table,  which  he  enjoys 
very  much  himself,  and  has  constantly  some  of  his  friends 
with  him,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  are  very  comfortably 
situated.  I  think  we  shall  continue  here  at  least  three  weeks, 
during  which  time  I  request  of  you  to  write  me  more  than 
onca 
Adieu.   Gk)d  bless  you.   Yours  ever  sincerely,  D.  8. 

Direct  for  me,  Chez  M.  I'Abb^  Farquharson,  President  du 
College  des  Ecossois,  k  Douay,  La  Flandre. 

III. — To  DuGALD  Bannatynb,  Esq.^ 

Mabseilles,  Ath  Augutt  1788. 

My  dear  Dugald, — I  write  this  from  Marseilles,  where 
[we]  arrived  the  day  before  yesterday,  after  a  very  pleasant 
journey,  in  the  course  of  which  we  visited  the  Roman  anti- 
quities at  Nimes  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  the 
whole  of  our  journey  from  Paris  (which  has  employed  us  nearly 
a  fortnight),  has  been  most  delightful,  making  allowance  for 
the  intolerable  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  swarms  of  flies, 
which  give  me  little  rest,  night  or  day,  and  which,  I  hope,  will 
reconcile  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life  to  the  cold  and  wet  weather 
of  Ayrshire.  I  spent  some  hours  yesterday  with  the  Abb^  Raynal,^ 
who  has  been  settled  for  several  years  at  Marseilles ;  and  I  think 
I  never  saw  a  man  whose  conversation  forms  a  more  remarkable 
contrast  [with]  his  writings.  He  is  good-natured  and  com- 
municative, but  the  most  trifling,  clavering  creature  I  ever  met 
with.  He  is  now  seventy-six,  but  still  in  good  health,  and 
still  writing.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  a  history  of  the 
effects  produced  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
You  may  believe  he  is  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  revolution 
which  18  going  on  in  this  country. 

I  b^gin  to  loQg  Teiy  impatiently  to  [see]  my  little  man,^  who, 
I  iMpe^  OBililMKl^hl^i       d  boy,  and  to  enjoy  the  same 

t  fliifljJI^^^^^^^^^H  '  His  sou  Matthew. 
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health  as  before.  I  have  spent  the  summer  as  agreeably  as  I 
could  have  wished,  and  yet  I  don't  think  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  persuade  me  to  leave  him  for  six  months. — Believe 
me  ever,  dear  D.,  your  aflfectionate  brother,  D.  S. 

We  set  out  this  afternoon  for  Geneva,  and  shall  probably 
pay  a  visit  on  our  way  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse  in  Dauphin^. 
I  think  it  likely  that  we  shall  remain  nearly  a  month  in 
Switzerland. 

IV. — To  Kev.  a.  Alison. 

[Pari8»  27tA  Aug.  178S.] 

My  dear  Archy, — You  will  already  have  seen  by  the 
papers  the  wonderful  revolution  which  has  taken  place  here 
within  these  two  days.  I  can  say  nothing  farther  on  the  sub- 
ject till  we  meet,  &c.,  &c.  The  Archbishop,  I  believe,  has  set 
out  for  Borne. 

The  French  Academy  at  their  seance  the  day  before  yester- 
day (being  the  fete  of  St.  Louis),  gave  the  prix  dutiliie  to 
M<  Neckar,  for  his  late  work  od  the  importance  of  religious 
opinions.  Whether  the  academicians  have  changed  their  creed, 
or  whether  it  is  barely  a  compliment  to  the  new  minister,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say.  I  am  indeed  assured,  that  the  thing  was 
determined  a  considerable  time  before  the  change  of  the 
ministry  had  taken  place.  Both  events  happened  the  same 
day.  An  English  gentleman,  who  was  present,  told  me,  that 
he  never  heard  such  general  and  hearty  acclamations  as  when 
the  determination  of  the  Academy  was  announced.  How 
much  have  I  regretted  that  I  did  not  arrive  m  Paris  till  the 
evening  of  that  day  I 

In  very  great  haste,  yours  most  affectionately, 

D.  & 

V. — ^To  THE  Same. 

Paris^  lOeA  May  1789. 

My  dear  Archy, — I  arrived  here  early  on  Friday  morning, 
after  a  journey,  which  on  the  whole  was  far  from  disagreeable. 
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The  weather  was  meet  delightful ;  and  die  oc'CctrT.  at  kast  oa 
this  side  ai  the  water,  and  in  the  ointntr  cf  Ke^t,  in  the 
greatest  poesihle  beantj.  In  the  neghb^crfaooi  of  Pazis.  the 
trees  are  already  in  full  Iea£ 

The  Stated-General  were  c^^eoed  tvo  <fay9  Vefore  mr  arriTal, 
by  a  speech  from  the  King,  and  awxLer  from  IL  Xeckar.  I 
am  very  doubtful,  however,  if  I  should  hare  been  able  to  pro- 
cure admission,  even  if  I  had  arrived  in  time,  as  a  number  of 
English  people  of  the  first  rank  applied  for  tickets,  without 
success.  Arbuthnot^  was  fortunate  enough  tj  obtain  one,  and 
to  get  into  one  oi  the  best  seats  in  the  House,  by  means  of  his 
landlord,  who  happens  to  be  surgeon  to  the  blaster  of  Cere- 
monies. And  he  thinks  that  with  a  little  difficulty  he  might 
perhaps  have  been  able  to  procure  another  for  me  through  the 
same  channel  It  was  by  all  aooounts  one  of  the  finest  cere- 
monies that  was  ever  seen ;  but  I  must  refer  you  for  particulars 
to  a  letter  from  A.  to  his  fiither,  in  which  he  has  given  a  full 
description  of  it  I  have  read  the  King's  speech,  which  I  think 
excellent,  and  which  I  am  told  was  extremely  well  pronounced. 
Neckar's  lasted  upwards  of  three  hoors,  and  according  to  A.  s 
account,  although  it  contained  some  ver}'  striking  passages^ 
was  not  one  of  his  best  appearance^.  I  suspect,  indeed,  from 
all  accounts  I  have  received  of  it,  ttiat  this  was  the  case.  But 
whatever  was  its  merits  as  a  composition  (of  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  judge  from  its  publication  in  a  few  days),  it  certainly 
answered  most  completely  the  purpose  wLich  Xeckar  had  in 
view,  as  almost  every  sentence  was  received  with  the  loudest 
acclamations  of  "  Vive  le  Rot  ! — M.  Ktckar  !"  His  voice  failed 
him  after  he  bad  read  about  five  minutes  ;  and  the  rest  of  his 
speech  was  read  by  a  friend  He  appeared  perfectly  cool  and 
possessed  of  himself,  but  I  am  told  is  awkward  in  his  appear- 
ance and  manner,  and  not  a  graceful  speaker  in  public. 

The  day  before  the  meeting,  there  was  a  grand  procession  of 
the  King  and  Royal  Family,  and  members  of  the  States- 
General  to  the  church.     The  sermon  was   preached  by  the 

*  Pnfbably  R«jbert  Arbuthnot.  K-* { ,  Ediiibiirgh,  elder  bn»llicr  it  tho  Utc  Sir 
Wiliiam  Arbuthnut,  Hart. 


Bishop  (1  think)  of  Nancy,  who  is  a  natural  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  I  suppose  liad  been  a  very  patiiotic  one, 
as  many  paseages  in  it  were  received  with  loud  acclamations 
by  the  audience.  I  fancy  this  is  the  first  instance  in  the  liis- 
tory  of  the  Christian  Church  of  a  preacher  being  clapped  by 
his  hearers.  While  tlie  processiou  was  [lassing,  there  was  a 
universal  cnr  of  "  Vive  le  BoiP'  hut  no  notice  whatever  was 
taken  of  tlie  Queen.  And  to  mortify  her  still  more,  there  was 
a  cry  of  Vive  la  Duchesse  d'Orleans  !  (who  walked  immediately 
behind  the  Queen),  Vive  cette  vertueuse  Princease  !  I  am  told 
the  Queen  seemed  to  he  extremely  affected  and  agitated  on  the 
occasion.  By  the  way,  the  pamphlet  you  lent  to  Lady  F. 
meets  with  a  good  deal  of  credit  in  this  country.  Some  of  the 
facts  which  ore  stated  in  it  are  known  to  be  false,  hut  the  great 
outlines  of  the  story  are  very  generally  believed.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  partly  with  a  view  of  expressing  their  antijiathy 
at  her,  that  the  Cardinal  de  B.^  was  chosen  a  deputy  both  by 
the  noblesse,  by  the  clergy,  and  by  the  Tiera  Etat.  By  the 
clergy  he  waa  chosen  par  oeclamalion,  without  the  formality  of 
a  vote.  He  has,  however,  declined  coming  to  Versailles,  on 
account  of  a  pretended  indisposition ;  but  os  seems  to  be  com- 
monly thought,  from  the  timidity  of  his  character,  and  his 
anwilliogness  to  give  offence  to  the  Court. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  injudicious  choice  which  the  'Tiers 
Etat  have  in  general  made  of  their  deputica  By  far  the 
majority  of  them  are  lawyers,  who  are  by  no  means  respected 
by  the  people  of  rank  in  this  country,  and  who  are  certainly  of 
all  men  the  least  qualified  for  new-modelling  a  constitution. 
Besides  these,  however,  there  are  a  few  very  respectable  men  rfj 
letters,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  enlightened  s 
liberal  among  the  nobility.  Tiie  elections  are  not  yet  entirely 
over,  and  particularly  that  for  Paris  is  still  going  on,  and  pro-  ' 


'  The  PrincB  do  Kolian,   Bishop  of  ticw  witli  Mudanie  de  U  Moilio  in  the 

Strubottr^c.  Cnrdianl,    and   Grand-Al-  H^irofibe  dittniondnpcklnce.    His  ac- 

luoiier  of  Franco,      He   bnd  TeccQllj  quitui  bud  given  greot  iHtisTiictiini  U> 

■lood  bit  trial  befuTfl  (he  Pnrliamont  of  the   j>"ptil»ci-  of  Parii,  whosa  fiivKng 

Pirii  (VtM),  on  oaoouat  of  faii  connec-  *gain«t  llic  Queun  n-at  itrong. 
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bably  will  do  so  for  some  days.  Bailly,^  the  astronomer,  is 
secretary  to  the  electors,  and  it  is  thought  will  be  one  of  their 
deputies.  The  Marquis  de  Condorcet  was  not  returned  by  the 
Noblesse,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  a 
seat  at  alL  What  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  Due  de  la 
Bochefoucault,  although  one  of  the  most  respectable  men  in 
France,  and  although  a  decided  friend  of  the  Tiers  Etat^  has 
not  yet  been  chosen  by  that  order.  There  is  some  probability 
that  he  may  be  chosen  for  Paris. 

It  is  curious,  that  among  the  deputies  who  have  been  already 
chosen,  there  are  several  Protestants ;  among  others,  a  Protest- 
ant clergyman,  who  lives  at  Nimes,*  and  who  is  a  friend  of 
M.  Guyot.^  I  shall  send  you,  if  you  choose  it,  a  small  print, 
representing  the  three  orders  in  their  uniforms.  The  noblesse 
were  dressed  A  la  Henri  I V, ;  the  Tiers  Mat,  in  the  dress 
which  lawyers  wear  at  court, — and,  I  understand,  made,  on  the 
whole,  rather  a  blackguard  appearance. 

The  hold  which  Neckar  has  at  present  of  the  public  opinion 
in  France,  is  perfectly  astonishing.  Whether  he  will  be  able 
to  weather  the  storm  is  very  doubtful ;  but  whatever  may  be 
his  own  fate,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  spirit  already  raised  in 
every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  which  will  not  subside  without 
producing  some  important  revolution.  Political  pamphlets^ 
and  political  prints,  are  now  as  commonly  on  the  stalls  here  as 
at  London. 

The  States-General  have  hitherto  been  employed  entirely, 
and  it  is  thought  will  still  be  so  for  a  considerable  time,  in 
settling  preliminaries.  I  am  much  mortified  to  hear  that  no 
strangers  are  to  be  admitted  to  their  deliberations ;  but  I  have 
not  as  yet  given  up  all  hopes.     Lord  Daer*  by  his  dilatoriness 

'  Member  of  the  French  Academj,  the  a  victim   to  the  fury  of  the  extreme 

Academy  of  Science,  and  that  of  Inscrip-  democratic  party  in  1793. 
tioDB  and  Belles  Lettres,  took  a  promin-  '  The  afterwards  famous  Rabot  de 

ent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  period.  St.  Etienne. 

He  was  the  first  President  of  the  States-  '  M.  Guyot  was  a  Swiss  clergyman 

Geneiml;  and  to  his  influence  was  owing,  of  considerable  literary  attainments,  and 

in  great  meaaore,  the  taking  of  the  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Stewart. 
fiuBcibe  Tennis  Coorl  Oaltu    He  was  *  Eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.— 


enbeequeatjy  Ua^m  f^  ^^— ^    n*  m      gee  iuprOf  p.  Iviii. 
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has  trifled  away  his  time  in  London  with  his  brother,  John, 
always  waiting  till  the  States  should  proceed  to  serious  busi- 
ness, and  by  so  doing  has  lost  the  only  opportunity  which  he 
could  possibly  have  had  of  seeing  all  the  orders  assembled 
together;  as  it  is  understood  that  when  particular  questions 
come  to  be  discussed,  they  will  divide  themselves  into  a  number 
of  separate  bureaiuc. 

Some  days  before  my  reaching  Paris,  there  had  been  a  very 
serious  disturbance,  which  however  had  not  the  most  distant 
connexion  with  the  present  state  of  politics.  It  took  its  rise 
from  an  unguarded  expression  of  an  eminent  manufacturer  about 
the  wages  of  workmen.  About  a  hundred  persons  were  killed 
and  wounded,  according  to  the  most  moderate  computation,  be- 
fore the  military  were  able  to  disperse  the  rioters  completely. 

On  my  arrival  here,  I  found,  to  my  great  mortification,  that 
Madame  do  Lessert,  whose  family  was  the  only  one  at  Paris,  in 
which  I  found  myself  perfectly  at  home,  had  just  set  out  for 
Switzerland  with  her  daughter,  and  what  is  worse,  that  they 
will  probably  leave  it  much  about  the  time  of  our  intended 
tour.  I  think  it  likely  that  we  shall  remain  here  till  the  end 
of  June. 

I  had  a  great  deal  more  to  say,  but  I  must  despatch  this 
instantly  to  catch  the  post  Best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Alison, 
and  to  all  my  other  friends. — Believe  me  ever  yours,  very 
sincerely,  Dugald  Stkwakt. 

VI.— To  THE  Same. 

Pabis,  dOth  Mag  17S9. 

Mt  dear  Arch7, — I  received  your  letter  to>day,  and  along 
with  it  a  letter  from  Mr.  Miller,^  which  makes  my  mind  per- 
fectly easy  for  the  present  with  respect  to  Matthew  and  the 
children  at  Cumnock.  I  am  too  happy  to  find  that  your  letters 
contain  no  disagreeable  accounts  of  my  other  friends,  for  there 
are  so  many  people  in  whom  I  am  interested,  and  such  is  the 
foolish  anxiety  of  my  temper,  that  when  I  am  from  hcmie,  I 
am  almost  afraid  to  hear  of  the  arrival  of  the  post    Don't 

>  Mr.  Stewart*!  brotherin-lav,  Rct.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cumnock. 
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imagine  from  this  that  I  am  in  low  spirits ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  in  perfect  health,  and  have  spent  my  time  since  I  came 
here  as  agreeably  as  I  could  have  wished. 

The  States-General  here  have  hitherto  done  nothing,  nor 
indeed  have  any  of  the  orders  as  yet  constituted  themselves 
into  a  body.  The  first  question  which  naturally  engaged  their 
attention  after  their  assembling  at  Versailles,  related  to  the 
mode  of  their  deliberation  ;  whether  it  should  be  par  tete  ou 
par  ordre.  The  Noblesse  and  clergy  (particularly  the  former, 
for  the  latter  body  contains  a  much  greater  number  of  patriof 8 
than  could  have  been  expected)  wished  that  the  three  orders 
should  in  the  first  place  proceed  separately,  i  la  verification  de 
leura  pouvoirs  ;  by  which  I  presume  they  mean,  an  examination 
of  the  legality  of  the  elections,  and  of  the  different  powers, 
whether  limited  or  unlimited,  which  the  deputies  have  received 
from  their  constituents.  To  this  proposal  the  Tiers  Etat  re- 
fused to  accede,  because  they  insisted  that  each  of  the  orders 
was  as  much  interested  in  ascertaining  the  legality  of  the 
elections  in  the  other  orders  as  in  its  own,  and  that  therefore 
even  this  preliminary  business  should  be  discussed  in  a  com- 
mon Assembly,  or  at  least  by  commissaries  named  by  the  three 
orders  for  the  purpose.  It  is  understood  to  liavc  been  their 
intention  at  first,  if  a  majority  of  the  Noblesse  and  Clergy 
should  continue  to  oppose  their  claim,  to  invite  such  indivi- 
duals among  these  bodies  to  join  them  as  were  willing  to  deli- 
berate with  them  in  conmion,  and  to  address  the  King  to  give 
his  sanction  to  the  States-General  so  constituted;  but  this 
measure  seems  now  to  be  laid  aside,  probably  in  consequence 
of  their  finding  the  very  great  majority  of  the  Noblesse,  who 
appear  to  be  determined  to  support  their  own  pretensions.  At 
a  late  meeting  of  that  body,  it  was  resolved  to  adhere  to  the 
mode  of  deliberating  par  ordre^  not  only  on  the  preliminary 
questions  concerning  the  verification  of  their  powers,  but  on  all 
questions  whatever.  On  this  occasion,  indeed,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable number  who  did  not  vote ;  and  there  were,  I  think, 
aitdeen  who  protested,  among  which  last  number  were,  the 
Doke  of  Orleans,  the  Duke  of  Liancourt,  the  Duke  of  Boche- 
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foocault  (wtio  v«»  choeen  one  of  die  deputies  for  the  Noblease 
of  Paris),  the  Mmrquis  de  Moutesqiiieii,  the  Maiquis  de  la 
Fayette,  and  some  odiers  of  Terr  hidi  diadiictioiL  How  the 
matter  will  end,  it  is  verr  difficnh  to  fioraee,  (or  the  Tiers  Etat 
seem  to  be  per&ctlj  anited.  and  to  pioceed  with  great  delibera- 
tioQ  and  cooinetss.  Some  seem  to  think,  that  if  every  plan  of 
conciliation  should  £iil,  they  will  return  home  to  their  constita- 
ent»  without  giving  their  consent  to  any  taxes  whatever,  in 
which  caee  consequences  of  a  Tery  secioos  nature  must  follow. 
In  the  uieaQtime,  the  King  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  three 
orders,  desiring  them  to  send  commiaaonevs  to  state  the  points 
upon  which  they  differ^  in  presence  of  the  (Sarde  des  Soeanix^ 
and  some  other  members  of  the  Cooncil,  that  his  Majesfy, 
after  being  informed  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  may  have 
it  in  his  power  to  operate  more  effeclnally  towards  a  reconcilia- 
tion. M.  Neckar  will  probably  on  this  occasion  find  himself 
under  a  necessity  of  being  more  explicit  with  respect  to  his 
own  wishes  than  he  has  hitherto  beeiL  He  has  avoided  as 
much  as  possible  to  declare  his  private  opinion  upon  the  great 
question  concerning  the  mode  of  deliberatioo,  and  I  suppose 
wished  to  leave  himself  at  liberty  to  act  as  circumstances  might 
direct  him.  This  was  perhaps  the  wisest  plan,  od  the  whole, 
for  a  man  placed  in  his  difficult  situation ;  but  it  has  hurt  him 
not  a  little  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  violent  Bepublicans. 
Among  these,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  for  his  abilities^  is 
the  Comte  de  Mirabeau,  who  wants  nothing  but  a  good  cha- 
racter to  make  him  a  leading  man  in  this  country.  The 
fSconomists  are  all  at  bottom  against  Neckar,  but  I  think  he 
still  maintains  his  ground  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  moderate 
people  of  every  description.  Even  those  who  are  most  disposed 
to  criticise  his  conduct,  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  name 
another  person  who  is  qualified  to  succeed  him. 

Atk  June. 

I  had  written  so  far,  intending  to  have  sent  my  letter  by  last 
post,  but  I  was  too  late  in  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  I  have  a  few  other  particulars  to  add  to 
what  I  have  already  written. 
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The  Noblesse  and  the  Clergy  did  not  meet  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday,  as  Sunday  was  Pentecost^  and  the  two  following 
dajB  Jours  de/ete,  but  the  Tiers  Etat  continued  their  delibera- 
tionS|  without  however  doing  anything  of  much  consequence. 
Of  late  they  have  admitted  strangers  into  the  gallery,  which 
they  are  always  to  do  for  the  future,  and  I  accordingly  went  to 
Versailles  the  day  before  yesterday  to  hear  one  of  their  debates. 
The  subject  (which  I  have  not  time  to  explain  to  you  at  pre- 
sent) was  not  very  interesting,  but  on  the  whole  I  was  very 
well  pleased  with  what  I  heard.  The  Comte  de  Mirabeau 
spoke  repeatedly,  along  with  several  others,  who  I  think  want 
nothing  but  practice  to  make  them  very  good  debaters.  Many 
of  the  members  have  already  laid  aside  the  costume  prescribed 
to  them,  and  appeared  with  coloured  clothes  and  with  swords. 
One  man,  who  I  presume  has  seen  our  House  of  Commons, 
was  dressed  in  boots  and  buckskin  breeches.  They  have 
adopted  all  our  Parliamentary  expressions,  to  a  degree  which  lb 
somewhat  ludicroua  Faire  une  motion  ;  Proposer  un  amende- 
menty  &c  ;  L'honordble  membre  qui  vient  deparler^  &c.,  with  a 
great  many  others.  In  speaking  of  themselves  too,  they  always 
call  themselves  Les  Communes,  and  not  Tiers  Etat  The  prin- 
cipal speakers  who  have  hitherto  distinguished  themselves  are, 
M.  Babot  de  St.  Etienne  (the  Protestant  clergyman  whom  I 
formerly  mentioned,  and  who  has  decidedly  at  present  the  prin- 
cipal lead  in  the  Assembly),  M.  de  Volney  (the  traveller),  M. 
Target  (a  very  eminent  lawyer,  and  a  Member  of  the  French 
Academy),  the  Comte  de  Mirabeau,  the  Chevalier  Dupont  [de 
Nemours]  (the  economist),  besides  a  variety  from  the  pro- 
vinces, whose  names  have  never  been  heard  of  before.  The 
name  of  Rabot  de  St.  Etienne  is  at  present  as  well  known  in 
France  as  that  of  Fox  in  England. 

VII. — ^To  THE  Same. 

fPAKifl,  27tkJune  1789] 

Mt  oxab  Aboht, — ^I  had  begun  a  very  long  letter  for  you, 
which  I  find  I  ouur^  ^"^     '  ^  ready  for  you  till  next  post. 
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I  must  therefore  content  myself  at  present^  with  mentioning  to 
you,  that  the  day  before  yesterday  the  King  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Clergy  and  the  Noblesse,  desiring  them,  by  every  consideration 
of  regard  for  his  person,  and  of  attachment  to  their  country,  to 
unite  themselves  instantly  with  the  Tiers  Etaiy  which  they 
accordingly  did  that  veiy  day ;  and,  accordingly,  M.  BaiUy 
acts  at  present  as  President  of  the  Etats  Gen&auXy  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Yienne  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  Comte  de 
Clermont  Tonnerre  (who  had  been  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Noblesse)  on  his  left.  It  is  thought  that  they  wiU  change 
their  president  every  two  or  three  weeks,  at  least  for  some 
time,  and  that  they  will  take  them  alternately  from  their 
different  orders. 

There  was  no  business  done  yesterday  at  Versailles,  and 
there  will  be  none  to-day.  People's  heads  are  at  present  so 
light  that,  I  suppose,  it  will  be  some  tdme  before  they  can  settle 
themselves  to  anything  serious.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Etats 
04neraux  will  begin  their  proceedings  by  drawing  up  a  declara- 
tion of  rights.  D.  S. 

Vm.— To  THE  Same. 

Paus,  17a  SspL  1789. 

My  dear  Archy, — I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  your  letter 
has  made  me.  To  think  of  passing  another  winter  in  your 
society  is  more  than  I  could  have  looked  forward  to ;  and  it  is 
a  prospect  which  gives  me  double  pleasure  at  present^  when 
a  long  absence  from  home  has  made  me  more  sensible  than  ever 
of  the  comfort  of  speaking  to  a  friend. — I  would  willingly  flatter 
myself  with  the  hope  that  something  mud  be  done  for  you  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  hope  you  wiU 
not  delay  any  longer  an  event  which  depends  only  on  yourself 
— I  mean  the  publication  of  your  papers.^  I^y>  ha^®  7^^ 
sent  any  of  them  as  yet  to  London,  or  have  they  been  men- 
tioned to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ? 

I  have  spent  my  time  very  pleasantly  since  I  came  here^  and 

^  The  Essays  on  the  IfcUure  and  ^rineiplei  of  jlhai$» 
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bave  Been  a  good  many  extmordmarjr  men,  and  some  still  more 
extroordiuaiy  women.  Bnt  as  we  are  to  meet  so  soon,  I  shall 
not  at  present  enter  into  particulars.  De  Bonneville'  is  as 
amiable,  as  diverting,  and  as  mad  as  ever.  He  has  been  labour- 
ing at  a  history  of  Modem  Europe,  and  has  already  jH-intoi  (but 
not  published)  the  first  three  volumes.  I  have  read  only  a  few 
pages,  which  I  think  are  eloquent,  but  extravagant  beyond  eou- 
ception.  There  is  nothing  in  Raynal  half  so  violent  against 
kings  and  priests ;  and  be  seems  to  think  it  the  great  object 
which  philosophers  ought  to  have  in  view,  "  to  unking  and  utir- 
priest"  the  earth  (deroiser  and  deprilraiUer  la  (erre;  two 
words  which  are,  I  believe,  of  bis  own  invention).  By  his 
means  I  have  got  acquainted  with  a  lady  (Madame  la  Pr^- 
dente  de  Flenrieu),  who  is,  if  possible,  a  greater  curiosity  than 
himself.  She  is  tbe  aimahle  M^lanie  of  whom  Boaseeau  speaks 
in  some  of  his  works.  She  was  married  when  almost  a  child, 
and  very  soon  separated  from  her  husband,  who  is  still  alive, 
and  who  commonly  reudes  at  Lyons. 

The  pleasantest  woman,  by  far,  whom  I  have  seen  here,  and 
tiie  most  respectable,  is  Madame  de  Lessert,  the  mother  of  two 
young  gentlemen  of  that  name  who  studied  some  years  ^o  at 
Eldinburgb.  She,  too,  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  Rousseau's, 
and  it  was  for  her  daughter  that  he  wrote  bis  introduction  to 
botany ;  but  she  is  a  woman  perfectly  free  from  every  sort  of 
pretension,  and  occupied  entirely  with  the  education  of  her 
children.  M.  Berquin  (the  children's  friend),  to  whom  I  was 
lately  introduced  by  De  Bonneville,  and  who  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  most  delightful  creature,  told  me,  that  of  all  the  women  he 
ever  knew,  Madame  de  Lessert  was  the  best  wife  and  the  best 
mother.  M.  Ghiyot,  who  had  tbe  charge  of  the  young  men 
when  they  were  in  Scotland,  and  who  is  one  of  tbeir  nearest 
relationB,  still  lives  with  them,  and  baa  been  of  more  nee  to  me 
than  any  penon  I  bare  met  with  at  Paris. 

'  Nioholiw  do  BoniiD*illfl,  (ITW-  Modtmt  {1789-I7S3);  mid  UKtprit 
I8>B),  a  jonrnnliit  ind  port  of  th*  df*  Adi^iu  (1791).  He  wu  nUirun- 
period;   Mid  Milhor  of  Tulnna  wnrki,      diiljUulfrinid  i>rijiraystt«. 


I  am  just  returned  from  a  little  expedition  to  tlie  country 
with  Arbuthnot,  in  the  course  of  which  we  visited  Ermenon- 
viUe,  where  1  need  not  inform  you  that  Jean  Jacques  ^  ie  buried. 
I  was  miserably  disappointed  to  find  everything  in  such  dia- 
order,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  the  propnetor, 
and  partly  of  the  winter's  floods,  which  last  season  occasioned 
an  overflowing  of  his  artificial  lakes,  and  entirely  disfigured 
some  of  his  most  beautiful  scenes,  I  must,  however,  do  hira 
the  justice  to  say,  that  it  is  the  only  place  I  have  ever  seen  in 
France  which  can  give  the  foreigner  some  idea  of  the  English 
stj-le  of  gardening,  and  that  he  has  had  the  good  sense  to  leave 
his  park,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  he  calls  the  Desert^ 
and  which,  indeed,  is  very  fine,  in  full  possession  of  its  natural 
advantages. 

You  will  have  heard  already  of  the  dismission  of  the  Garde 
deaSceaux,  an  event  which  has  given  great  joy  to  the  populace 
here.  For  some  days  past  they  have  been  testifying  their  satis- 
faction by  throwing  squibs  and  crackers,  and  by  playing  all  the 
other  pranks  of  a  London  mob.  I  passed  the  Pont  Neuf  this 
forenoon,  where  they  were  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and 
where  they  forced  every  passenger  to  pull  ofl"  his  hat  to  the 
statue  of  Henri  IV. 

Believe  me  ever  most  siucerely  yours,  D.  S 

You  owe  this  long  letter  in  part  to  most  agreeable  accounts 
which  I  have  just  received  of  Matthew.     God  bless  you  I 


IX. — To  THE  Samr. 

[Edimivroh],  3T(i  A'of.  1791. 
Mt  dearest  Archt, — After  congratulating  you  on  your 
new  dignity,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  aflairs  of 
France,  which  are  going  on  more  and  more  every  day  to  my 
satisfaction.  The  king's  negative  to  the  decree  concerning  the 
Emigrants,  was,  I  think,  a  most  judicious  measure,  and  con- 
certed with  the  host  friends  to  the  new  constitution ;  and  the 
'  Bouiteikii- 
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behaviour  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  people,  in  consequence 
of  it,  has  done  more  than  any  former  occurrence  to  overwhelm 
those  in  this  country  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  Grovemment  was  entirely  at  an  end. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Civil  List  (which,  I  am  told,  ia  not 
less  than  a  million  and  a  half  sterling),  would,  indeed,  be  an 
enormous  evil,  and  an  endless  source  of  corruption,  if  it  were 
to  be  continued  to  the  King's  successors;  but  in  a  country 
where  the  manners  have  been  formed  under  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, and  where  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  ideas  of  the 
people  are  completely  changed,  I  am  not  certain  if  it  is  not 
fortunate,  on  the  whole,  to  secure  to  the  executive  power  such 
a  weight  as  may  consolidate  the  different  parts  of  so  vast  a 
system,  and  may  preserve  the  people  in  that  tranquillity  which 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  new  constitution  to  produce  its  full 
effects  on  their  industry  and  their  morala  The  pains  which 
some  writers  in  Paris  are  taking  at  present  for  the  instruction 
of  the  lower  orders,  are  most  meritorious,  and  cannot  fail  to 
have  the  happiest  effects.  I  have  seen  lately  some  excellent 
numbers  of  a  paper  entitled,  Feuille  Villageoise,  which  is 
written  by  the  Abb^  Cerutti,  and  by  Babot  de  St.  Etienne ; 
and  the  new  Assembly^  is  soon  to  be  occupied  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Bishop  of  Autun's^  plan  of  National  Instruc- 
tion. The  little  disorders  which  may  now  and  then  occur  in  a 
country,  where  things  in  general  are  in  so  good  a  train,  are  of 
very  inconsiderable  importance. 

You  would  regret,  as  I  did  at  first,  Fayette's  disappointment 
in  his  competition  for  the  mayoralty  ;  but  although  I  am  sorry 
he  should  fail  in  any  attempt  he  engages  in,  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  election  of  P^thion^  is  a  fortunate  event  for  the 
country.  He  is  a  man  of  most  excellent  character,  both  in 
public  and  private  life,  and  possesses  the  unbounded  confidence 
of  that  part  of  the  Parisian  populace  from  which  insurrections 
are  chiefly  to  be  dreaded.     I  consider,  therefore,  his  election  as 

*  The  Legislative  opened  Ist  October  '  Pcthion'g    election     was    efTected 
1791.                                                            chiefly  by  the  support  of  the  Girond- 

•  Talleyrand.  \tiia. 
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II  perfect  security  agaiost  all  groundless  tumults  ;  while,  on  Ihe 
other  hand,  it  must  be  an  effectual  check  against  any  unwar- 
rantable attempts  which  the  Court  might  make,  to  have  the 
government  of  Paris  lodged  in  such  bauds  as  those  of  Pethion 
and  Roederer. 

The  depreciatiou  of  the  Aesignats  still  continues,  but  cannot 
last  long.  I  saw  a  gentleman  yeBtcrday,  who  told  me  that  a 
friend  of  his  bad  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  most  eminent 
bankers  uf  Faiis,  in  which  he  recommends  it  as  Ihe  best  of  all 
possible  speculations,  for  a  monied  man  to  purchase  Assignats, 
as  he  thinks  before  the  end  of  a  year  they  will  be  veiy  little 
under  par.  Another  gentleman  told  me,  that  he  had  seen  the 
proprietor  of  an  estate  near  Havre,  who  said  that  bis  tenants 
had  already  offered  him  an  advance  of  three  shillings  per  acre, 
and  to  charge  themselves  with  the  payment  of  the  territorial 
lax  (amounting  to  one-sixth  of  the  rent). 

X. — To  THK  Same. 

Laikbhaw,  20(A  OOober  1792. 

France  goes  on  well.  The  new  Assembly,^  indeed,  has  not 
hi^erto  made  a  good  figure  in  the  papers  ;  but  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  consists  of  men  fully  equal  to  their 
predecessors.  The  committees  were  not  completely  organized 
by  the  last  accounts  I  saw,  and  till  they  are  fairly  brought  into 
action,  you  need  not  bt-  surprised  at  any  absurdities  that  the 
Assembly  commits.  The  members  you  must  consider,  at  pre- 
sent, as  a  set  of  men  brought  together  from  different  comers  of 
the  country,  full  of  mutual  jealousy  and  distrust ;  and  you  may 
believe  that  those  who  are  afterwards  to  guide  their  delibera- 
tions, will  be  the  least  forward  to  show  themselves  till  they 
know  their  ground.  My  hopes  on  the  subject  are  much  con- 
firmed by  a  pood  deal  of  private  information  I  have  received 
of  late,  which  I  have  not  leisure  to  mention  to  yoii  in  detail, 

I  met  with  a  gentleman  a  few  days  ago  at  Fullarlon  who 
had  left  Rome  last  February,  and  who  received  a  letter  fiom  it 

'  The  Nalionrtl  Convenlion,  which  mel  nn  tie  SOtfa  SepWmber  of  this  vMr. 
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a  few  days  ago.  By  the  letter,  the  accounts  of  the  Pope's  illness 
are  confirmed,  and  it  is  also  mentioned,  that  the  people  are 
talking  sanguinely  of  restoring,  upon  his  death,  their  Consuls 
and  their  Senate, 

I  ever  am,  my  dear  Archt,  most  sincerely  and  affectionately 
yours,  DuGALD  Stewart. 

XI. — To  THE  Same. 

[Edixbukuh,]  Saturday,  January  1793. 

My  dear  Archy, — I  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  your  son,^  and 
still  more  at  the  good  accounts  you  give  of  Mrs.  Alison.  I 
don't  know  what  duties  your  Church  imposes  on  a  godfather, 
but  I  promise  to  do  all  I  can  to  make  him  a  Philosopher  and 
an  Economist ;  and  I  engage,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  snuff 
(which,  I  suppose,  he  will  do  in  a  dozen  years  hence),  to  make 
him  the  present  of  a  very  handsome  box  which  I  received  lately, 
with  the  Bights  of  Man  inscribed  on  the  lid. 

I  am  anxious,  no  less  than  you,  about  France,  but  I  hope  the 
best  I  saw  a  letter  from  Tom  Douglas,^  written  from  Paris 
a  few  weeks  ago,  in  which  he  seems  pleased  with  the  state  of 
things  on  the  whole.  The  Government  very  weak,  but  bo  very 
great  a  proportion  of  the  people  anxiously  desiring  the  return 
of  order,  that  he  thinks  it  cannot  fail  to  be  quickly  re-estab- 
lished. A  slight  insurrection  would,  in  hLs  opinion,  be  rather 
an  advantage,  as  it  would  probably  be  the  means  of  establishing 
an  armed  force,  which  (he  says)  is  all  that  appears  necesHary. 
Burofs  motion  to  that  effect,  failed  cJiiefly  on  account  of  its 
being  proposed  in  an  injudicious  form.  He  had  seen  (>ondc>rcet 
and  Eoederer,  the  latter  of  whom  is  now  the  conductor  of  i\u* 
Journal  de  Paris.  Boederer  speaks  slightly  of  all  the  mauAHiTH 
of  the  Convention  excepting  Condorcet  and  BieycH,'^  who, 
according  to  him,  are  the  only  men  in  it  of  first-rato  abiliiioN. 
There  are  a  good  many  men  of  seooDd-rata  taints  and  coii' 

>  Now  Sir  A.  AlifiOD,  Bart.  *  Hm  «lP 

*  Afterwards  Earl  of  Selkirk.  mtmmA 


EideraUe  eloqueoce,  such  as  Vergniaud,'  Gimdet,  &c.  But 
Condorcet  and  Si^yes  hav-e  fortunately  got  the  lead  in  the 
coiuttitutional  conunittee,  60  that,  I  tliink,  somethiDg  may  be 
expected  from  their  laboars. 

I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  war,  becauGe  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  riskiDg  the  prosperity  and  the  tranquillity  of  this  country 
CD  the  throw  of  a  die.  If  we  engage  in  it,  it  will  open  a  new 
fiourco  of  political  events,  the  final  issue  of  which  Is  beyond  all 
calculiition  ;  but  I  think,  in  general,  we  may  venture  to  predict, 
that  it  will  not  be  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  are 
most  anxious  to  promote  it  Is  it  not  melancholy  that  the 
occurrences  of  the  lo^  twenty  years  should  have  taught  states- 
men 80  little  wisdom  ?  The  infatuation  of  this  part  of  the 
country  is  beyond  all  belief.  A  few  weeks  liave  turned  the  tide 
most  effectually,  and  all  freedom,  both  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  h  for  a  time  susj>ended,  Bnt  things  cannot  long  con- 
tinue in  their  prei^ent  state,  and  Government  will  undoubtedly 
miscalculate  its  strength  if  it  counts  much  on  newspaper  dft- 
ciarations.  The  late  shocking  barbarities  at  Paris,  have  fur- 
nished the  means  of  inflaming  {wpular  passions  ;  but  if  order 
were  established  in  that  country,  or  if  the  events  of  nest 
campaign  should  be  as  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  our 
politicians  as  those  of  the  last,  I  am  afraid  to  look  forward  to 
the  consequences.  I  own  I  am  still  in  hopes  that  the  storm 
may  blow  over,  and  that  the  mercantile  interest  of  the  coimtry 
may  have  the  sense  and  spirit  to  come  forward  as  they  ought. 
The  declaration  of  the  Executive  Council  should,  I  think, 
liave  some  effect.* 


'  The  Dppuly  for  Bordesui— like 
Condorcft,  t.  Qiromlist,  and  ilealJQeil  lo 
pluj  B  conspicDotu  put  in  the  course  of 
Ihe  BsTolatioa. 

*  The  communication,  of  dale  4tli 
Juiiuiy  1793,  hj  H.  le  Brun,  Miniitir 
for  Fore^  ASiun,  in  rvflj  to  Iair] 
GmoviUe,  the  tone  of  wblcb  wm  tani- 
perste  and  coDcilialonr.  The  form' 
pnndenM  betwMn  the  too  GomntDpnls 
waa  doaed  on  Ihe  HA  at  thin  monlli 
bj  Lord  Grenrille'i    Not«,  dinDiming 


the  Frrnch  AmbaMador  ftmn  tbo  Court 
of  England  three  dtya  after  the  ex«cU' 
ti<m  of  ihe  Einp;.  Mr.  Stewart,  it  thos 
nppean.  uiibfEiiatingly  coocurred  wilh 
the  Diinoritj  of  Parlianieiil  in  Jepiw»- 
ting  the  war  wilh  France.  Wilh  Ihn 
notes  on  political  erenla  given  in  ihocB 
ktlers  may  be  compared  DMtrtatum. 
pari  iii.,  Warlu,  to!,  i.  p,  487.  «  *rg.. 
vbich  contains  Ur.  Stewarts  malurvd 
reSeclioas  on  the  fCiieral  iHtie*  tt  At 
mareDientaberDrelbrTedtoMinpniKTeta, 
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XII. — ^Mb.  Stewart  to  Francis  Horner,  Esq. 

Newbattlk  Abbet,  Sth  June  1805. 

My  dear  Sir, — The  a&ir  of  Lord  M.  [Melville]  has, 
since  the  date  of  your  letter,  assumed  a  much  more  serious 
aspect  than  it  then  wore,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  terminate  in 
a  manner  so  decisive  as  to  close  for  ever  his  political  career, — 
an  event  which  I  consider  as  synonymous  with  the  emancipa- 
tion and  salvation  of  Scotland.  His  friends  here,  in  the  mean- 
time, although  disconcerted  and  mortified  hy  the  late  proceed- 
ings in  the  House  of  Commons,^  are  far  from  giving  up  his 
cause  as  desperate,  and  (for  what  reason  I  know  not)  their 
language  has  become  bolder  within  the  last  week.  You  will 
probably  have  already  heard  that,  on  the  King^s  birthday,  his 
health  was  given  among  other  public  toasts  in  the  Parliament 
House ;  and  I  have  this  day  learned,  that  the  same  compliment 
was,  on  the  same  occasion,  pcud  to  him  by  the  Magistrates  of 
Glasgow.  How  the  toast  was  received  there  I  don't  know; 
but  at  Edinburgh,  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  was  present, 
that  it  was  drunk  with  considerable  enthusiasm. 

May  I  request  of  you,  while  this  momentous  question  remains 
in  suspense,  to  send  me  all  the  information  you  can  collect  ?  I 
am  indeed  the  worst  of  all  correspondents ;  but  I  can,  w4th 
great  truth,  assure  you,  that  in  proportion  to  my  ovm  want  of 
punctuality  in  letter-writing,  is  my  gratitude  to  sucli  of  my 
friends  as  have  the  goodness  to  overlook  it. 

After  speaking  of  Lord  M.,  whose  fall  is  so  interesting  to  the 
empire  at  large,  and  more  particularly  to  every  independent 
man  in  this  part  of  the  island,  I  am  ashamed  to  mention  the 
miserable  Kirk  Politics  in  which  I  have  lately  had  tin;  luisfor- 

*  The  Commona,  by  the  casting-Tote  his  narn'r  from  th*:  li.-t  of  F'rivy  ('onn- 

of  the  fpeaker,  had  affirme'J  Mr.  Whit-  nWon.      H«-  wm   Kii).nf:f\u-.tMy,    how. 

breftd^B  reiolatioiiB,  which  embodied  a  <t«^r.   arquittirf]   ly   tfj<:    y**.r»  of  lUn 

charge  of  malTenatioD  agatnat   Lord  ^T^:Xir*m  cli:ir(;<d  f.y*}i<:  f'tuTunh*,  and 

MehriOe.     TfaU  led  to  hia  lordahip'a  waa  again  ik/lniitf«r'i  n  Tt.'tf.'r  '/f  th^ 

reaignationofbia  oficeof  FintLBvlaf  Fritj  Conndl. 
the  Admiralty,  ud  to  IIm  mtm      ' 
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tune  to  be  involved.  And  yet,  circumstanced  as  we  were,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  friends  of  liberality  and  of 
learning,  to  submit  to  a  contest  with  the  enemy,  and  I  am  not 
without  hopes,  that  after  the  victory  we  have  gained,  we  shall 
be  less  priest-ridden  in  our  Scotch  Universities  than  we  have 
been  during  the  long  period  of  Lord  M/s  administration. 
That  all  our  College  offices  should  in  future  be  given  to 
clergymen  (if  clergymen  could  be  found  competent  to  fill  them), 
was  a  system  publicly  avowed  by  some  of  his  nearest  relations 
and  most  confidential  friends,  at  the  time  when  the  professor- 
ship of  Rhetoric  was  last  vacant.^  The  general,  I  might  almost 
say  the  universal  sense  of  the  public,  seems  at  present  to  be 
decidedly  hostile  to  such  an  idea.^ 

Believe  me  always  yours  most  truly,         Dugald  Stewabt. 


XIII. — Mr.  Stewart  to  F.  Horner,  Esq. 

Wednesday  [Post-mark,  I2th  Fehy.  1S06]. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  had  the  pleasure  of  learning  from  Debarry* 
the  victorious  result  of  the  Cambridge  election  the  day  before 
your  letter  reached  me.*  But  the  satisfaction  which  this,  and  the 
general  aspect  of  our  domestic  concerns  has  given  me,  is  not  a 
little  damped  by  the  apprehensions  which  I  have  all  along  felt, 
that  we,  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  may  not  be  destined  to 
share  in  the  good  fortune  which  seems  now  to  await  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire. 

The  information  contained  in  your  letter  is  not  new  to  me ; 
and  I  know  too  well  that  your  statements  are  not  exaggerated.* 


*  Mr.  Stewart  here  refers  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Rey.  Andrew  Brown, 
D.D.  (one  of  the  miDisters  of  Edin- 
burgh), to  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  and 
Belles  Lettres,  in  opposition  to  another, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  more  qaalified  and 
eligible  candidate — ^Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
afterwards  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy in  the  University. 

•  For  notice  of  the  Leslie  Case,  see 
above,  Memoir,  p.  )xzv.,  et  seq. 


»  Rev.  Mr.  Debarry,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

*  The  retnm  of  Lord  Henxy  Petty  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  over  I^rd 
Althorpe,  by  331  to  144. 

*  Mr.  Homer,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Stewart,  had  referred  to  the  report  of 
an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  certain  poli- 
tical leaders  in  Scotland,  to  transfer  the 
patronage  and  administration  of  the 
country  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Moira, 
in  room  of  Lord  Melville. 
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Eyerything,  however,  that  can  be  done  from  thu  quarter  Jiaa 
been  done  already,  through  the  medium  of  Lord  Lauderdale, 
and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  keep  H.  Erskinc  as  steady  nn 
possible  to  hb  old  principles.  My  principal,  and  indeed  my 
only  hope,  is  founded  on  the  good  sense  and  the  justice  of  the 
present  ministry,  who,  I  trust,  after  the  triumph  which  they 
have  gained  for  the  country  at  large,  will  not  deliver  us  over, 
wifli  additional  mortification  and  disgrace,  into  the  hands  of 
our  old  oppressors.  The  impeachment  of  Melville  renders  the 
whole  project  so  completely  extravagant  and  absurd,  that  I 
cannot  conceive  that  it  should  meet  with  the  slightest  c^axuX/o 
nance  from  any  one  individual  in  the  Cabinet,  exceptin^^  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  conceived.  Should,  howev#;r,  ihawt 
hopes  be  disappointed,  my  resolution  is  alrea^ly  forriie<l,--not 
to  enter  again,  at  my  time  of  life,  on  a  new  term  of  Mrrvitudf;, 
if  I  should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  burying  rnyi^'lf  in 
Wales,  or  of  emigrating  to  America. 

I  flatter  myself  you  will  continue  your  go^^ne^s  in  writirj{( 
often  till  this  critical  juncture  is  fairly  over. 

Mrs.  S.  begs  her  kindest  remembrances.     YourK  ever, 

\).  K. 

XIV.— To  Sir  Samukl  li^iMiLLvJ 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  yet  to  thank  you  for  the  v«r/ y  yu-ui 
pleasure  I  received  from  your  Observations  on  the  (U\ui\uti\ 
Law  of  England.  On  every  point  which  you  have  t  h';r'j  \jt\i<:h*-t\ 
upon,  your  reasonings  carried  completer  Cffuvhiiou  to  tuy  iniud  ; 
and  however  unsuccessful  they  may  have  b';en  \u  fi/xo/fiplih- 
ing  your  object  in  Parliament,  I  am  Katif.fied  tluit  iln-y  must 
have  produced  a  very  strong  imprehn'on  on  jinblic  ojiinion.  1 
hope  that  nothing  will  discourage  yon  from  fhe  jirowiriilion  of 
your  arduous  undertaking,  in  which  yr^u  c.'innot  fail  to  lie 
seconded  by  the  good  wishes  of  every  inun  of  ronjinon  liinnanity, 

*  With   peferencc  to    liin    pamphlet,  ttrtd  (\H\hj  :     ll»<!  i'-< '  ^'nihitl  »4/ijri;a 

OhMrwUiofu  on  the  Criminal  Ijnw  om  of  tli»;  tMmv/t".  I»y  nljirli  ihii  ni'verity  of 

it  relaiei  to  Capital  PtiniahtnenU,  and  the   lMi;;Iihli   rriiniijul  l.iiw    hnu  litfAu 

on  the  Mode  in  trhich  it  i*  Adminla-  •-inc-  that  tliiK-  rrjilip^alii). 
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whose  understaudiDg  is  not  altogether  blinded  by  professional 
or  by  political  prejudices. 

1  was  more  particularly  interested  in  that  part  of  your  argu- 
ment, where  you  combat  Paley,  whose  apology  for  the  existing 
system  I  never  could  read  without  feelings  of  indignation. 
Indeed,  I  have  more  than  once  lost  my  temper  in  discussing 
the  merits  of  that  part  of  his  book  with  some  of  your  country- 
men, who  were  disposed  to  look  up  to  him  as  an  oracle,  both  in 
politics  and  in  morals.  Your  reply  to  him  is,  in  my  opinion, 
quite  unanswerable. 

I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir,  most  sincerely  yours, 

DuQALO  Stewart. 

XV. — Mr.  Stewart  to  Dr.  Currib,  Author  of  the  lAft  of 
Buma^  GIVING  an  Account  of  the  Poet.* 

The  first  time  I  saw  Robert  Burns,  was  on  the  23d  of  October 
1786,  when  he  dined  at  my  house  in  Ayrshire,  together  with 
our  common  friend,  Mr.  John  Mackenzie,  surgeon  in  Mauchline, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 
I  am  enabled  to  mention  the  date  particularly,  by  some  verses 
which  Burns  wrote  after  his  return  home,  and  in  which  the  day 
of  our  meeting  is  recorded.  My  excellent  and  much  lamented 
friend,  the  late  Basil,  Lord  Daer,  happened  to  arrive  at  Catrine 
the  same  day,  and  by  the  kindness  and  frankness  of  his  manners, 
left  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  poet,  which  never  was 
effaced.  The  verses  I  allude  to  are  among  the  most  imperfect 
of  his  pieces  ;  but  a  few  stanzas  may  perhaps  be  an  object  of 
curiosity  to  you,  both  on  account  of  the  character  to  which  they 
relate,  and  of  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  situation 
and  feelings  of  the  writer,  before  his  name  was  known  to  the 
publia^ 

*  From  Currie*ii  BumM^  vol.  i.  p.  lOS,  ei  $eq. 
'  The  poem  aHuded  to  commences  as  follows : — 

Tbii  wot  ye  ftll  whom  it  ooBoenit, 
I.  Rbymer  Kobin,  olioi  Baras,  fte. 

Cunlt'i  Bums,  toL  i.  p.  138. 
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1  cannot  pofiitively  say,  at  thia  di&tancf:  of  tir/i<:,  wh^rth/;r,  at 
the  period  of  our  first  acquaintance,  the  KiluiSini^Aik  t-Aiuou  of 
his  poems  had  been  just  publuhed.  or  vir-ui  yet  iu  th';  (ir<««t.  I 
sospect  that  the  latter  was  the  ca^e,  as  I  have  fetill  in  r/iy  |//h( 
session  copies,  in  his  own  handwritin;?,  of  itfjruf:  fA  iiift  invotu'iUz 
performances;  particularly  of  hL*  ver?.;!^  Oa  TunUn/j  up  a 
Mouse  ioiih  his  Plough,  On  the  Mf/uyUain  Jjaiisy^  stfA  Tlw. 
Lament.  On  my  return  to  E/liiihrxrjh.  I  *ii^,iftf*A  trie  v*Amnti, 
and  mentioned  what  I  knew  of  trie  aNt.rjor>.  i/uv,ty.  v»  ts^-.'/t-.tul 
of  my  friends,  and  among  others,  to  Mr.  JIe:.ry  Si^t/iktrti'/^-.  wUh 
first  recommended  him  to  public  r^otir;/;  in  tne  'j7iu  iruu\ft:i  ol 
The  Lounger. 

At  this  time,  Bums'  prosper*?!  in  life  were  fy»  ex».rem<ly 
gloomy,  that  he  had  serioat-ly  f^rrne^i  &  itUti  of  ;/oi/i^  oiit.  1/; 
Jamaica  in  a  very  humble  ^itii^ttion ;  t^fA.  bowevrr,  wiihoiil 
lamenting,  that  his  want  of  [Atrofi^i^fe  »:boiiM  for';e  hifn  U$ 
think  of  a  project  so  repugnant  t/>  Ibt  i*'.t'Xiii'^^.^  wben  bis  urnbi- 
tion  aimed  at  no  higher  an  onj^^t  iu:%u  tbe  >.X^iihn  of  an  exi:iiie- 
man,  or  ganger,  in  bis  own  c/^untry. 

His  manners  were  then,  a^  Uj-// *JiU\\untA  eve/  uftefAafrlij, 
simple,  manly,  and  indej^ndent,  htroti'/^iy  *:t[tt*:tiA\'ti:  i,\  t.on- 
scious  genius  and  worth,  but  'Aitr:oiit  an;'fbjn;^  that  jfi«Ji'.;if^:il 
forwardness,  arrogance,  or  vanity,  ile  t/y>/  biK  febuf:  in 
conversation,  but  not  L^iore  than  Urionged  t//  iiif/i;  a/jd  Iirf.':ne'l, 
with  apparent  attention  and  deferens;/:,  on  isibjeetii  wbei^^  bis 
want  of  education  deprive^i  bim  of  tbe  rneani!  of  inroMnaliorj. 
If  there  had  been  a  little  more  of  gentlen<:h»;  tuA  ti^:t:ottnmf*iitUtfii 
in  his  temper,  he  would.  I  think,  liave  l/e'rn  htill  more  int4'MJst- 
ing;  but  he  had  been  ac'0'U>,toni';^l  U/  (rive  l:i'.v  in  tbe  circle  of 
his  ordinary  acquaintance,  and  hh  dread  of  anything  approacb- 
ing  to  meanness  or  servility  reniered  hi",  manrier  soiiiewbat 
decided  and  hard.  Nothing,  i^:jhap»!,  w.^h  more  reriiatkuble 
among  his  various  attainrnentw,  than  the  flueney  and  precision 
and  originality  of  bin  lang'ja;.fe  when  he  fcj>^/Ke  in  company ; 
more  particularly  as  he  aimed  at  purity  in  bih  turn  of  expres- 
sion, and  avoided,  more  gueceKhfuUy  than  most  Scotchmen,  the 
peculiarities  of  S<:otliKh  pliraseologj'. 
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He  came  to  Edinburgh  early  in  the  winter  following,  and 
remained  there  for  several  montbe.  Bjr  whose  advice  ho  took 
thia  etep,  I  am  unable  to  Bay,  Perhaps  it  was  suggested  only 
by  his  own  curiosity  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  world ;  but, 
I  confess,  I  dreaded  the  consequences  from  the  first,  and  always 
wished  that  his  pursuits  and  habits  should  continue  the  same 
as  in  the  former  part  of  life,  with  the  addition  of,  what  I  con- 
sidered as  then  completely  within  his  reach,  a  good  farm 
on  moderate  terms,  in  a  part  of  the  country  agreeable  to  hia 
taste. 

The  attentions  he  received  during  his  stay  in  town,  from  all 
ranks  and  descriptions  of  persons,  were  such  as  would  liave 
turned  any  head  but  hia  own.  I  cannot  say  that  I  could  per- 
ceive any  unfavourable  effect  which  they  left  on  his  mind.  He 
retained  the  same  simplicity  of  manners  and  appearance  which 
bad  struck  me  so  forcibly  when  I  first  saw  him  in  the  countiy ; 
nor  did  he  seem  to  feel  any  additional  self-iuiportance  from  tlie 
number  and  rank  of  hia  new  acquaintance.  His  dress  was  per- 
fectly suited  to  his  station,  plain  and  iinpretending,  with  a  suffi- 
cient attention  to  neatness.  If  I  recollect  right,  he  always 
wore  boots,  and,  when  on  more  than  usual  ceremony,  buckskin 
breech  ea 

The  variety  of  his  engagements  while  in  Edinburgh,  pre- 
vented me  from  seeing  him  so  often  as  I  could  have  wished. 
In  the  course  of  the  spring,  he  called  on  mo  once  or  twice,  at 
my  request,  early  in  the  morning,  and  walked  with  me  to 
Braid  Hills,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  when  he  charmed 
me  still  more  by  hia  private  conversation  than  he  had  ever 
done  in  company.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  beauties  of 
nature ;  and  I  recollect  once  he  told  me,  when  I  was  admiring 
a  distant  prospect  in  one  of  our  morning  walks,  that  the  sight 
of  so  many  emoking  cottages  gave  a  pleasure  to  his  mind, 
which  none  could  understand  who  had  not  witnessed,  like  him- 
self, the  happiness  and  the  worth  which  ihey  contained. 

In  his  political  principles  he  was  then  a  Jacobite,  which  wa", 
perhaps,  owing  partly  to  this,  that  bis  father  was  originally 
from  the  estate  of  Lord  Mareschall.     Indeed,  he  did  not  appear 
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to  have  thought  much  on  such  subjects,  nor  very  consistently. 
He  had  a  very  strong  sense  of  religion,  and  expressed  deep 
regret  at  the  levity  with  which  he  had  heard  it  treated  occa- 
sionally, in  some  convivial  meetings  which  he  frequented.  I 
speak  of  him  as  he  was  in  the  winter  of  1786-87 ;  for  after- 
wards we  met  but  seldom,  and  our  conversations  turned  chiefly 
on  his  literary  projects,  or  his  private  affairs. 

I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  appears  or  not,  from  any  of  your 
letters  to  me,  that  you  had  ever  seen  Bums.  If  you  have,  it  is 
superfluous  for  me  to  add,  that  the  idea  which  his  conversation 
conveyed  of  the  powers  of  his  mind,  exceeded,  if  possible,  that 
which  is  suggested  by  his  writings.  Among  the  poets  whom 
I  have  happened  to  know,  I  have  been  struck,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  with  the  unaccountable  disparity  between  their  general 
talents,  and  the  occasional  inspirations  of  their  more  favoured 
moments.  But  all  the  faculties  of  Burns'  mind  were,  as  far  as 
I  could  judge,  equally  vigorous ;  and  his  predilection  for  poetry, 
was  rather  the  result  of  his  own  enthusiastic  and  impassioned 
temper,  than  of  a  genius  exclusively  adapted  to  that  species  of 
composition.  From  his  conversation,  I  should  have  pronounced 
him  to  be  fitted  to  excel  in  whatever  walk  of  ambition  he  had 
chosen  to  exert  his  abilities. 

Among  the  subjects  on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  dwell, 
the  characters  of  the  individuals  with  whom  he  happened  to 
meet,  was  plainly  a  favourite  one.  The  remarks  he  made  on 
them  were  always  shrewd  and  pointed,  though  frequently  in- 
clining too  much  to  sarcasm.  His  praise  of  those  he  loved 
was  sometimes  indiscriminate  and  extravagant ;  but  this,  I  sus- 
pect, proceeded  rather  from  the  caprice  and  humour  of  the 
moment,  than  from  the  effects  of  attachment  in  blinding  his  judg- 
ment. His  wit  was  ready,  and  always  impressed  with  the 
marks  of  a  vigorous  understanding,  but,  to  my  taste,  not  often 
pleasing  or  happy.  His  attempts  at  epigram,  in  his  printed 
works,  are  the  only  performances,  perhaps,  that  he  has  produced 
totally  unworthy  of  his  genius. 

In  summer  1787, 1  passed  some  weeks  in  Ayrshire,  and  saw 
Burns  occasionally.     I  think  that  he  made  a  pretty  long  excur- 
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Bion  that  eeaaon  to  the  Uighlnnds,  and  that  he  alsovisited  what 
Beattie  calls  the  Arcadian  ground  of  Scotland,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Teviot  aod  the  Tweed. 

I  should  have  mentioned  before,  that  notwithstanding  various 
reports  I  heard  during  the  preceding  winter,  of  Burns'  predilec- 
tion for  convivial,  and  not  very  select  society,  I  should  have 
concluded  in  favour  of  hia  habits  of  sobriety,  from  all  of  him 
that  ever  fell  under  my  own  observation.  He  told  me,  indeed, 
himself,  that  the  weakness  of  his  stomach  was  such  as  to  de- 
prive liim  entirely  of  any  merit  in  his  temperance,  I  was, 
however,  somewhat  alarmed  about  the  effect  of  his  now  com- 
paratively sedentary  and  luxurious  life,  when  he  confessed  to 
me,  the  first  night  he  spent  io  my  house  after  his  winter's  cam- 
paign in  town,  that  he  had  been  much  disturbed  when  in  bed 
by  a  palpitation  at  bis  heart,  which,  he  said,  was  a  complaint 
to  which  he  liad  of  late  become  subject. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  season,  I  was  led  hy  curiosity  to 
attend  for  an  hour  or  two  a  raaaon  lodge  in  Mauchline,  where 
Bums  presided.  He  had  occasion  to  make  some  short  unpre- 
meditated compliments  to  different  individuals,  from  whom  ha 
had  no  reason  to  expect  a  visit,  and  everything  he  said  was 
happily  conceived,  andforcibtyas  well  as  fluently  expressed.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  he  told  me,  that  in  that  village,  before  going  to 
Edinburgh,  he  had  belonged  to  a  Bmall  club  of  such  of  the  inha- 
bitants as  had  a  taste  for  books,  when  they  used  to  converse  and 
debate  on  any  interesting  questions  that  occurred  to  them  in  the 
course  of  their  reailing.  His  manner  of  speaking  in  public  had 
evidently  the  marks  of  some  practice  in  extempore  elocution. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  what  I  have  always  considered 
AS  characteristical,  in  a  high  degree,  of  true  geniu.H,  the  extreme 
facility  and  good  nature  of  his  taste  in  judging  of  the  composi- 
tions of  others,  where  there  was  any  real  ground  for  praise.  I 
repeated  to  him  many  passages  of  English  poetry,  with  which 
he  was  Qoacquaintfid,  and  have  more  than  once  witnessed  the 
tears  of  admiration  and  rapture  with  which  he  heard  thorn. 
The  collection  of  songs  by  Dr.  Aiken,  which  1  first  put  into  his 
hands,  he  read  with  unmixed  delight,  notwithstanding  his  for- 
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mer  efforts  in  that  very  difficult  species  of  writing ;  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  it  had  some  effect  in  polishing  his  subsequent 
compositions. 

In  judging  of  prose,  I  do  not  think  his  taste  was  equally 
sound.  I  onoe  read  to  him  a  passage  or  two  in  Franklin's 
works,  which  I  thought  very  happily  executed  upon  the  model 
of  Addison,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  relish,  or  to  perceive  the 
beauty  which  they  derived  from  their  exquisite  simplicity,  and 
spoke  of  them  with  indifference,  when  compared  with  the  point, 
and  antithesis,  and  quaintness  of  Junitis.  The  influence  of 
this  taste  is  very  perceptible  in  his  own  prose  compositions, 
although  their  great  and  various  excellencies  render  some  of 
them  scarcely  less  objects  of  wonder  than  his  poetical  perform- 
ances. The  late  Dr.  Bobertson  used  to  say,  that,  considering 
his  education,  the  former  seemed  to  him  the  more  extraordinary 
of  the  two. 

His  memory  was  uncommonly  retentive,  at  least  for  poetry, 
of  which  he  recited  to  me  frequently  long  compositions  with 
the  most  minute  accuracy.  They  were  chiefly  ballads,  and 
other  pieces  in  our  Scottish  dialect ;  great  part  of  them  (he  told 
me)  he  had  learned  in  his  childhood,  from  his  mother,  who  de- 
lighted in  such  recitations,  and  whose  poetical  taste,  rude  as  it 
probably  was,  gave,  it  is  presumable,  the  first  direction  to  her 
son's  genius. 

Of  the  more  polished  verses  which  accidentally  fell  into  his 
hands  in  his  early  years,  he  mentioned  particularly  the  recom- 
mendatory poems  by  different  authors,  prefixed  to  Hervey's 
MeditcUions, — a  book  which  has  always  had  a  very  wide  circu- 
lation among  such  of  the  country  people  of  Scotland  as  affect  to 
unite  some  degree  of  taste  with  their  religious  studies.  And 
these  poems  (although  they  are  certainly  below  mediocrity)  he 
continued  to  read  with  a  degree  of  rapture  beyond  expression. 
He  took  notice  of  this  fact  himself,  as  a  proof  how  much  the 
taste  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by  accidental  circumstances. 

His  father  appeared  to  me,  from  the  account  he  gave  of  him, 
to  have  been  a  res{)ectable  and  worthy  character,  possessed  of 
a  mind  superior  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
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LETTERS  TO  MR.  STEWART. 


I. — Da  Reid  to  Mr.  Stewart. 

Gbeekuead  of  Glasgow,  January  21,  1793. 

Dear  Sir, — This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  a  nephew  of 
mine,  Gkorge  Bose,  a  student  of  medicine  at  your  College, 
whom  I  wish  to  introduce  to  you  for  his  benefit.  Dr.  Gregory 
gives  him  a  good  character. 

I  did  not  see  you  when  you  returned  from  the  country,  so  my 
observations  on  your  book^  must  sleep  till  I  have  that  pleasure, 
if  I  live  so  long. 

I  return  with  this  Wells'  book  on  Vision^  which  has  much 
learning  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  may  be  very  fit  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  one  who  sets  up  as  a  physician  in  London ;  but 
I  do  not  see  that  it  makes  any  addition  to  human  knowledge. 
I  take  also  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  medallion  of  an  old 
wrinkled  face,  which  must  soon  be  laid  in  the  dust,  but  wishes 
to  be  remembered  by  you.* 

Have  you  read  a  Vindication  of  the  Bights  of  Women  f  I 
think  a  Professor  of  Morals  may  find  some  things  worthy  of  his 
attention,  mixed,  perhaps,  with  other  things  which  he  may  not 
approva  My  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Stewart. — I  am,  dear  Sir^ 
yours  affectionately,  Tho.  Beid. 

^  The  first  volame  of  the  ElemenU, 

'  Dr.  Reid  had  now  reached  the  rcnerable  age  of  eighty-two. 
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II. — Robert  Burns  to  Mr.  Stewart. 

Ellisland,  Both  July  1790. 

Sir, — It  would  be  a  reason  sufficiently  just  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  not  sent  my  Poetic  Epistle  to  Fintry,  because 
I  actually  could  not  find  time  to  transcribe  it ;  but  a  better 
reason  is,  I  am  out  of  conceit  with  it  myself,  and  transcribing 
a  thing  of  my  own  I  do  not  like,  is  a  drudgery  I  know  not  how 
to  bear.  I  daresay,  if  you  have  not  met  with  Captain  Matthew 
Henderson  about  Edinburgh,  you  must  have  heard  of  him. 
He  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  mine ;  and  of  all  mankind 
I  ever  knew,  he  was  one  of  the  first  for  a  nice  sense  of  honour, 
and  generous  contempt  of  the  adventitious  distinctions  of  men, 
and  sterling,  though  sometimes  outre^  wit.  The  enclosed 
elegy  has  pleased  me  beyond  any  of  my  late  poetic  efforts. 
Perhaps  'tis  **  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,"  and  a  friend 
who  is  no  more,  that  biases  my  criticism.  It  is  likewise,  ever 
since  I  read  your  Aiken  on  the  poetical  use  of  Natural  History, 
a  favourite  study  of  mine,  the  characters  of  the  Vegetable,  and 
the  manners  of  the  Animal  kingdoms.  I  regret  much  that  I 
cannot  have  an  opportunity  of  waiting  on  you,  to  have  your 
strictures  on  this  poem,  how  I  have  succeeded  on  the  whole,  if 
there  is  any  incongruity  in  the  imagery,  or  whether  I  have  not 
omitted  some  apt  rural  paintings  altogether.  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  say,  wjiether  it  is  owing  to  my  prejudice  in  favour  of  a 
gentleman  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted,  or  to  your  critical 
abilities ;  but  in  the  way  of  my  trade  as  a  Poet,  I  will  sub- 
scribe more  implicitly  to  your  strictures  than  to  any  individual 
on  earth. 

I  have  written  Captain  Grose,  and  enclosed  him  a  billet  to  you. 
If  he  comes  to  your  neighbourhood,  you  will  probably  see  him. 

I  shall  have  leisure  soon  to  write  off  for  you  several  of  my 
pieces. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obliged  bumble  servant, 

Robt.  Burns.* 

*  See  Cum'e's  Burrnt,  vol.  ii.  p.  92,  and  p.  131,  for  additional  letters  of  l>urna 
to  Mr.  Stewart 


III. — L'VKDALB  pRrCK,  EsQ./  TO  Mb.  StKWART. 

SoMiixo  U11.L,  June  9,  tg03. 
When  I  wrote  to  thank  Lord  Weljh  Seymour  for  his  excel- 
leiit  advice,  with  reapact  to  the  arraDgement  of  what  I  had 
written,  as  well  as  for  his  other  criticisms  in  detail,  I  requested 
him  to  returu  you  my  best  thanlts  for  the  observations  you  had 
the  kindness  to  seud  mc.  I  must  now  beg  leave  to  thank  you 
in  my  own  person,  and  in  excuse  for  the  lilwrty  I  take  in  writ- 
ing to  you,  must  plead  the  flattering  wish  you  have  expressed 
to  know  my  opinion  of  a  particular  part  of  your  work  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  When  I  first  read  the  re- 
marks you  were  bo  good  aa  to  communicate,  I  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  new  lights  which  they  threw  on  many  parts  of 
the  subject ;  hut  in  the  hurry  of  London,  I  had  not  leisure  to 
consider  them  minutely,  and  since  my  return  into  the  coimtry 
I  have  been  far  from  well  j  I  have  lately,  however,  read  them 
more  than  once  very  attentively,  and  am  couseious  of  their 
justness  througliout ;  not  less  of  such  as  point  out  some  of  Mr. 
Burke's  inaccuracies,  which  I  must  own  had  in  part  escaped 
me,  than  of  those  which  support  and  illustrate  hia  theory  and 
my  comments.  One  or  two  distinctions,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing my  general  acquiescence,  hare  occurred  to  me,  I  will  vea- 
ture  to  set  down. 

The  correction  you  have  proposed  with  regard  to  the  effect 
of  astonishment  in  producing  a  sublime  emotion*  in  the  person 
himself,  seems  to  me  not  only  just,  but  extremely  material. 
When  all  the  motions  of  the  soul  are  susjiended,  as  in  ca^ea  of 
extreme  terror,  though  in  description  the  whole  scene  may  be 
highly  sublime,  yet  the  person  Idmself  cannot  at  the  time  be 
sensible  of  any  sublimity:  whereas  the  fiUHpension  of  the  rea- 
soning faculties,  as  you  well  observe,  strengthens  the  illusions 
of  the  imagination.  Perhaps,  however,  if  the  word  'astonish- 
ment' be  taken  according  t^  its  strict  meaning  and  etj'molc^, 

'  Mr.  Price  was  Ilie  antlitir  of  the  the  doctrinei  nt  liurVe.  Rf  fa  reFrrreJ 
Eiiag  on  the  Pidaruqut,  vhic^h  U  In  by  Mr.  Stswsrt  in  Ihe  Ptilutophieal 
diicflr  an  »i.paanao  KoA  iDiulnlinn  oT      E—ajft,  Worlu.  vat  y.  p,  £21,  cf  h^. 
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there  may  be  a  momentary  suspension,  not  only  of  the  reason- 
ing, but  of  all  the  faculties ;  if,  for  example,  at  the  instant 
when  the  crash  of  thunder  was  heard,  and  the  lightning  seen, 
a  magazine  of  powder  was  set  on  fire  by  it  and  blown  up,  such 
must  be  the  astonishment,  that  all  the  motions  of  the  soul 
(unless  of  a  very  uncommon  one)  would  for  the  moment  "  be 
suspended  with  some  degree  of  horror;"  but  the  sublimity 
could  not  well  be  felt,  till  that  moment  of  suspension  was  past, 
and  the  motions  of  the  soul,  though  not  the  reasoning  faculties, 
were  restored. 

By  annexing  an  adventitious  idea  of  terror  to  things  of  great 
dimension,  Mr.  Burke  certainly  appears  to  make  such  greatness 
the  ruling  principle,  and  terror  the  accessory,  and  so  far  to 
depart  from  his  general  theory ;  although  he  has  in  some  mea- 
sure guarded  against  that  supposition,  by  saying,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  such  an  addition  they  become  without  comparison^ 
greater.  The  appearance  of  such  a  departure  from  his  theory 
ought  to  have  been  avoided ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  is  more  apparent  than  real.  There  seem  to  be  cases  where 
terror,  though  it  might  justly  be  termed  an  accessory,  would  in 
reality  be  principal.  jEtna,  for  example,  is  possessed  of  great 
grandeur  merely  from  its  size,  standing  as  it  does,  alone,  and 
detached  from  all  other  mountains ;  but  the  fiery  eruption, 
though  only  occasional  and  accessory,  has  without  comparison 
the  strongest  effect  on  the  imagination.  The  instance  of  ^tna 
exactly  answers  to  what  is  stated  by  Mr.  Burke ;  it  is  one 
where  an  adventitious  idea  of  terror  is  annexed  to  greatness 
of  dimension,  but  where  although  adventitious  it  becomes 
principal. 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  you  agree  with  me 
in  thinking,  that  the  terrible  is  a  source  of  the  sublime,  speci- 
fically different  from  the  rest,  and  that  on  some  occasions,  and 
perhaps  (though  you  there  speak  doubtingly)  on  most^  the  ter- 
rible is  the  ruling  principle  in  producing  a  sublime  effect ; 
grandeur,  power,  &c.,  performing  merely  the  office  of  auxiliaries. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  not  to  allow  grandeur,  power,  cfec,  to 
act  the  principal  part  in  their  turn  on  other  occasions.     I  do 
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allow  it,  only  euggeatuig,  or  ratber  propoeiog  as  a  malter  of 
inquiiy,  whether  grandeur,  power,  lofUnesa,  &c,  though  fre- 
quently UDacconj|iaQted  by  terror,  are  not  in  all,  or  almost  all 
cases  attended  with  awe ;  and  whether  any  objects  are  sub- 
lime that  are  not  awful.  I,  of  course,  consider  terror  and  awe, 
though  both  ure  moditicationa  of  fear,  as  extremely  distinct 
in  their  character. 
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may  be  given  as  an  instance  of  power  and  graudeur  totally  free 
from  terror,  though  not  from  awe  j  and  the  description  oF 
Alecto,  as  one  of  the  sublime  effect  of  terror  without  gnindeur, 
and  where  power  is  subordiimte.  If  then  it  should  be  true, 
that  when  grandeur,  power,  &c.,  are  subliuie  without  beiog 
terrible,  they  must  still  be  so  by  meaos  of  awe ;  and  that 
nothing  is  sublime  which  does  not  inspire  emotious  either  of 
terror  or  of  awe,  perljaps  it  may  be  a  subject  of  inquiry 
whether  these  two  modifications  of  fear  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  the  two  riding  principles  of  the  suhllme. 

I  will  DOW  mention  what  has  occurred  to  me  with  regard  t« 
the  particular  point,  on  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of 
Bskiog  ray  opinion,  namely,  whether  the  moral  question  con- 
cerning the  momentary  belief,  which  you  think  accompanies  all 
the  exertions  of  imagination,  strikes  me  as  it  does  you.  1  fear 
I  am  not  only  an  inadequate,  but  a  prejudiced  judge,  as  in 
what  I  have  written  on  the  subject,  I  strongly  lean  to  your  opi- 
nion ;  as,  however,  you  have  condescended  to  ask  me  for  mine, 
I  shall  give  it  with  fiimkuess  according  to  the  present  impreu- 
aion.  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Keid  goes  infinitely  too  far 
to  asserting  that  imagination  is  attended  with  no  kind  of  belief 
at  all,  and,  of  course,  not  even  with  a  momeniary  belief  or  illu- 
sion. All  your  reasoning  on  the  subject,  and  almost  alt  the  in- 
stances you  have  given,  and  among  them,  those  from  t)r.  Beid 
himself,  appear  to  me  quite  decisive.  As  far,  however,  as  I 
have  heen  able  to  consider  the  question,  I  should  conceive  that 
as  such  a  momentary  or  short  belief  mtiht  depend  on  thedegree 
to  which  the  imagination  b  aSected,  there  must  he  a  degi'ee 
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below  which  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  The  only  instance, 
therefore,  which  does  not  quite  satisfy  me,  is  that  of  the  painter 
who  conceives  the  face  and  the  figure  of  an  absent  friend,  in 
order  to  draw  his  picture  ;  because  in  such  a  case,  though  the 
imagination  must  be  affected  to  conceive  them  at  all,  it  per- 
haps is  not  sufficiently  so  as  to  produce  illusion  even  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  voluntary  act  of  calling  to  mind  the  features  of  an 
absent  friend,  which  the  expression  of  **  in  order  to  draw  them" 
seems  to  imply,  would,  I  am  apt  to  conceive,  be  less  likely  to 
create  illusion,  from  its  being  voluntary ;  and  no  illusion,  as  in 
dramatic  representation,  would  be  excited  and  kept  up  during 
the  process.  In  cases  of  ardent  friendship,  under  affecting  cir- 
cumstances, and  still  more  in  those  of  a  stronger  passion,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  image  of  a  friend  or  a  mistress  may 
be  so  strongly  impressed  on  the  imagination,  as  to  induce  a 
momentary  belief  that  the  person  is  really  present.  A  painter, 
under  similar  circumstances,  is  more  likely  to  conceive  and  to 
retain  the  features  and  figure  of  an  absent  person  than  another 
man ;  and  it  possibly  might  be  thought  that  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  passion,  he  might  continue  to  think  the  beloved  object 
present  while  he  was  rapidly  tracing  her  image  on  the  paper 
or  canvas.  Perhaps,  however,  even  that  is  going  further  than 
can  well  be  allowed ;  for  the  operation  of  the  hand,  however 
ready  and  obedient  to  the  will,  would  be  apt  to  break  the  charm 
of  so  frail  and  baseless  a  fabric  as  that  of  illusion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  regard,  your  most  faith- 
ful, humble  servant,  Uvedale  Price. 

IV. — Anonymous  Letter  to  Mr.  Stewart.^ 

25th  June  1815. 

Sir,— About  the  year  1807  or  1808,  Agnes  Drummond,  a 
poor  girl,  eleven  years  of  age,  was  taken  by  a  farmer  in  the 

*  This  and  the  following  letter  refer  to  Abercrombie,  in  his  Intellectual  Fuwen, 

an  interesting^  case  of  wliat  has  been  in  the  chapter  on  Somnamhuliam  and 

termed  Double  Cowciousnem.  This  case  Double  Comciouiness  (Part  III.  w;ct.  iv. 

seems  to  be  nwtirt-d,  among  others,  by  Dr.  §  ii.  chap.  ii.  pp.  296-3UO,  3il  Kdit.)  The 
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tioigtilHiiirhood  of  Stirling  to  herd  oowil  In  conseqnaice,  it 
wiM  mi]}]9(mcdj  of  having  fallen  asleep  on  damp  ground,  she  was 
MTiK<Kl  with  fever,  accompanied  by  a  violent  pain  in  one  knee, 
which  ended  in  a  suppuration  extending  from  the  hip-joint 
t<i  Mio  Hhin,  and  opened  at  the  knee.  After  extreme  suffering, 
Mm  Mirn  llirow  off  some  splinters  of  bone,  and  then  healed  up. 
Hlio  wiiM  tiikini  by  a  benevolent  family  m  the  neighbourhood, 
who  nitt'Hrd  her  with  the  greatest  care ;  and,  after  a  considerable 
lliiM\  fiiMMM«(MUHl  in  restoring  her  to  comparative  health;  al- 
lliMii|ili  film  ntill  Imd  frequent  returns  of  very  violent  pain,  in 
illirniiMit  |MU'(Hof  her  body,  and  small  pieces  of  bone  have  at 
♦lllViMOMt  ( InioH  Ihhmi  thrown  off.  During  her  stay  at  the  iarmer's, 
H  dfMM'ln^  tuuMU'r,  who  (X)ca8ionally  lodges  there,  amused  himself 
\\\  IIm*  i^v^^mImk*,  K^Miondly  after  she  was  in  bed,  by  playing  on 
i'lui  (i\Mi(v  Hut  uUhiUi^ch  ho  played,  besides  dancing  music, 
kmwy  lohki  |^i*^vH^  it  WH»  not  remarked  that  she  took  any  par- 
lUiuliii  Mv'liw  of  llu^ui*  «ud,  iudoeil,  for  the  most  part  she  was 
lu«t  wi»UH»|^  \(\^v  who  hml  U^^n  for  some  years  at  her  new  quar- 
W\^t  bih^iu^  wuH  iftv'Uiotiuuvt  hinml  in  the  night,  and  the  young 
jn'MpIo  oI'lUo  tauul;^\  wftor  viirUnw cimjectures,  discovered  it  was 
thin  ^\\l  lUit  ivn  hIio  iH'UHtHUtlv  douicd  it,  and  was  not  heard 
\\\  Hiiig  (hiHMiK'^  ^1^^^  dn\\  tlio  vouv  was  at  last  watched,  and  it 
WUH  loMud  thut  nho  \n\\y  mwfi  whilo  in  the  deepest  sleep.  She 
Imguii  iu  w  \\\\\\  HupinvHuiHl  voi\H\a8  if  himiming  to  herself,  then 

ttiivtuhl  ^i\%^\\  iu   \\\i%  \y^\\^   |HMia«^ii««tt|i  imMm)  ill  ht*r  conduct,  and  was  disnuBsed 

llu»  Htt^HMlMiio  of  W\\\fi  h\  4tu  rw\^U  iV\mi  tW  familj.     Her  propensity  to 

(utks,  iMs\\  uii^v  W  ivlioti  on  M«  \\\\x{i^  ttilk  in  kcr  sleep  continaed  to  the  time 

«Mtht«htk       Mr.  Siowiirr*  nMxiriv  u»  s^C  h«»r  disminsal,  but  a  great  change  had 

liHVtJ  thu  lWt»,  U\  M  otiint  ihi  iriHi^ikitMo,  lali««ii  pW^  in  her  nocturnal  converssr 

t'uiilv  MitJ  HatintWiorilv  a*«^iiA(ii<Hl.  U  iUhi.   U  had  graduallj  lost  its  acateness 

khuwit  liv  t)i0  XT\^\x\^U>  ^\\\x\\  hi*  im)^««^l       nod  l^ltianov It  is  belieTed  that 

iu  iHiuuexion  with  it  ou  hia  vrucitiMtt  «h<«  af^^^rwanls  became  insane."    I  re- 

frieiid,  the  KeT.  Sir  Houry  Mouorvtrt'. «(  pvt  that*  up  to  the  time  of  going  to 

a  time  when  he  was  pivTentnl  by  iho  |iitmi.  I  have  l^een  unsuccessful  in  the 

tint  threatenings  of  his  own  uliinmtrlv  ntlempt  to  obtain  fuller  and  more  pre- 

fatal  disease,  from  makin;;  the  iiu)uinr«  cW  infiirmation  regarding  the  history 

in  person.  of  thin  |H>nKHi.  after  she  left  the  femily 

After  giving  an  account  of  this  oa«».  nt  Murrayshall.    Nothing,  however,  in 

IV.  Abercrombie  add^,  with  refervn^'e  to  her  sulM»equent  cimduct  can  be  fairly 

the  subject  of  the  phs»nomena :  '*  AlxMit  regavdt^l  as  iuvalidAting  the  case  aa 

the  age  of  twenty-one,  she  Itecame  im  giren  in  the  text. 
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twanged,  like  one  trying  the  strings  of  a  fiddle,  trilled  through 
a  few  voluntaries,  and  having  made  some  preliminary  observa- 
tions on  the  merits  and  beauties  of  particular  tunes, — would 
begin  at  the  first  note  of  some  long  and  elaborate  piece  of  music, 
and  follow  it  through  all  its  doublings  and  windings,  to  the 
very  last  chord  without  the  omission  of  a  single  demi-semi- 
quaver.  She  frequently  sung,  and  generally  preceded  and  con- 
cluded the  song  with  a  very  rational  criticism  both  on  the 
music  and  words. 

This  attracted  attention,  and  whenever  she  was  heard  be- 
ginning to  sing,  her  bed  was  surrounded  by  auditors.  After 
a  little  time,  it  was  observed  that  each  fit  of  singing  was  the 
prelude  to  a  fit  of  illness ;  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  she 
generally  had  an  attack  of  fever,  and  violent  pain  in  some 
part  of  her  body.  About  eighteen  months  ago  it  was  re- 
marked that,  besides  her  occasional  critique  on  her  songs,  she 
frequently  digressed  into  other  topics,  and  the  acuteness  of  her 
observations,  and  the  astonishing  stores  of  ideas  she  displayed, 
excited  the  utmost  wonder  and  admiration.  She  is  a  quiet, 
bashful  girl,  whose  voice,  when  awake,  is  scarcely  ever  heard. 
Her  articulation  is  indistinct,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that 
she  is  stupid  in  going  errands,  and  seldom  delivers  an  intelli- 
gible message.  Her  face,  though  comely,  and  expressive  of 
mildness  and  modesty,  has  no  mark  of  superior  intelligence. 
Besides  household  work,  she  has  been  taught  sewing  and  read- 
ing and  writing  by  the  ladies  of  the  family,  and  was  by  no 
means  an  apt  scholar.  Indeed,  it  has  been  almost  impossible 
to  teach  her  to  read  ;  and  although  much  more  pains  have  been 
bestowed  on  her  in  this  respect  than  generally  falls  to  the  lot 
of  girls  in  her  station,  there  is  no  servant  in  the  house  but 
reads  better.  During  the  last  twelve  months,  speaking  has 
nearly  superseded  her  nightly  music.  She  generally  seems  to 
suppose  herself  talking  to  a  companion,  whose  caj)acity  and 
means  of  information,  she  deems  far  inferior  to  her  own,  as 
appears  from  the  style  in  which  this  poor  person  is  frequently 
addressed,  and  her  fancied  questions  or  remarks  retorted. 
With  this  girl  she  discusses  every  imaginable  subject — politics. 
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battlea,  governments,  religious,  but  especially  characters,  fre- 
quently those  of  tlie  family  or  tlieir  visitors.  Bonaparte,  Bluchor, 
Wellington,  besidus  multitLtdes  of  others,  aie  very  often  the 
subjects  of  her  animadversions  ;  and  it  is  wortliy  of  aotice  that 
so  far  from  her  opinions,  like  her  music,  being  the  echo  of  what, 
it  may  be  imagined,  she  lias  heard  in  the  family,  they  ore  often, 
especially  in  politics,  in  direct  opposition.  The  truth  and  the 
justness  of  her  remnrks  on  all  subjects,  cannot  but  excite  asto- 
nishmeut,  when  her  very  limited  means  of  information  and 
acquiring  ideas  are  considered.  She  speaks  in  a  clear,  loud 
voice,  with  a  perfectly  distinct  articulation,  and  language  flows 
upon  her  with  a  rapidity  perfectly  suited  to  the  rapid  flow 
of  her  ideas.  She  seldom  has  to  pause  for  a  word,  and  gene- 
rally uses  the  most  appropriate  and  expressive,  especially  in  ludi- 
crous description.  Slie  is  sometimes  bitterly  sarcastic,  oi^ten 
playfully  ironical,  and  displays  great  powers  of  mimicry.  Al- 
though she  speaks  with  the  broad  Stirlingshire  accent,  she  can, 
in  an  instant,  divest  herself  of  it,  and  adopt  that  of  the  person 
whose  words  and  manner  she  has  under  review.  She  frequently 
throws  herself  into  violent  fits  of  laughing  with  her  own  re- 
marks ;  and  when  those  who  are  listentii^  to  her  laugh, 
which  is  very  often  the  case,  she  laughs  louder,  tosNng 
about,  and  speaking  faster  than  ever.  She  by  no  means 
wanders  from  subject  to  subject  in  an  unconnected  manner; 
each  that  she  mentions  is  in  general  more  fully  discussed 
than  happens  in  common  conversation  even  among  intelli- 
gent people.  For  the  most  part  it  b  easy  to  trace  the  con- 
necting word  or  idea  wiiich  introduces  the  next  subject  to 
her  mind,  and  often  what  she  says  seems  the  reply  to  some 
supposed  observation  or  question  of  her  much-despised  com- 
panion, whose  imaginary  ignorance  and  simplicity  she  treats 
most  cavalierly.  It  is  difficult  to  make  her  pause,  but  by 
repeating  her  name  rapidly  several  times,  it  seems  to  attract 
her  attention,  she  hesitates  for  a  moment,  aud  listens,  and  if  a 
question  is  then  asked,  although  she  does  not  answer,  but  im- 
mediately runs  on  as  before,  yet  generally,  in  the  course  of  a 
little  while,  «he  verges  towards  the  subject  of  the  question  as  if 
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it  had  faintly  excited  a  train  of  thought.  It  is  difficult  to 
awake  her  while  in  these  fits ;  and  it  is  also  needless.  When 
she  is  awaked  by  pulling  her  out  of  bed,  and  giving  her  some- 
thing to  eat  or  drink,  she  has  not  the  least  consciousness  of 
what  she  has  been  saying,  and  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a  dream 
remains  in  her  recollection ;  and  when  she  falls  asleep  again 
immediately  begins  to  sing  or  speak  as  before.  The  writer  of 
this  letter  has  heard  her  sometimes  sing,  and  sometimes  speak 
for  hours  without  a  pause.  She  seems  at  last  to  be  overcome  by 
fatigue ;  her  voice  grows  feeble,  and  she  sinks  into  heavy,  pro- 
found sleep,  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  arouse  her  at  the  usual 
hoar  of  rising.  She  then  looks  pale  and  exhausted,  complain- 
ing of  a  sense  of  weariness  and  want  of  refreshment  from  sleep, 
being  utterly  unconscious  of  the  manner  in  which  she  has  passed 
the  night ;  and  the  instant  she  is  awake,  is  once  more  the  bash- 
ful, noiseless  girl,  who  seems  neither  to  see  nor  to  hear  anything 
but  what  is  directly  addressed  to  herself.  It  is  certain  that,  in 
her  sleep,  she  has  sometimes  related  circumstances  which  never 
did  occur,  but  this  is  comparatively  seldom  ;  and  amidst  all  the 
playful  vagaries  with  which  she  sometimes  mingles  her  conver- 
sation, no  one  has  ever  heard  her  utter  anything  irrational,  or 
like  the  wanderings  of  a  dream.  It  is  much  to  her  honour, 
that  she  has  never  been  known  to  use  a  single  word  or  expres- 
sion that  it  was  painful  to  hear.  Gratitude  to  her  benefact- 
resses, and  the  innocent  effusions  of  a  young,  joyous  mind,  are 
listened  to  with  pleasure,  and  though  she  is  always  acute,  and 
sometimes  sarcastic,  there  is  so  much  truth  and  such  a  mixture 
of  drollery  in  what  she  says,  that  the  most  morose  are  forced  to 
smile  and  admire.  She  frequently  illustrates  her  various 
subjects  with  a  fable,  which  is  composed  at  the  moment,  or 
is  some  slight  incident  that  has  occurred  in  the  family,  and 
which  she  relates  in  a  fanciful  manner,  and  then  draws  her 
moral,  if  not  already  evident  from  her  preceding  discourse.  She 
has  been  heard  lamenting  to  her  imaginary  companion,  and 
it  seems  her  only  sorrow,  her  misfortune  in  [speaking]  dur- 
ing her  sleep,  while  the  ladies  of  the  family  are  round  her 
bed.     She  expresses  the  most  innocent  and  natural  shame  at 
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this  circutDBlance,  and  aslts  what  noiild  become  of  her  tf  she 
had  ftoy  secrete !  She  has  somelimes  used  Latin  words,  it  ts 
supposed  those  she  has  heard  the  boys  of  the  family  repeat  at 
their  lesBoua.  She  also  told  one  night  of  having  seen  a  foreign 
geotlemaD  in  a  shop  in  Stirling,  and  distinctly  repeated  a 
French  sentence  which  slie  said  he  made  use  of.  She  had 
never  seen  a  jiicture  in  her  life  till  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  copy 
from  Guido  was  shown  to  her  for  a  few  moments,  A  year 
afterwards  she  entered  on  the  subject  in  her  sleep,  describiDg  it, 
and  making  remarks  which  many  who  pretend  to  be  critics 
would  be  the  better  of  baviog  heard.  Her  eyes  are  always  shut, 
but  she  tosses  about  so  much,  that  no  person  at  first  Right  would 
mippoae  her  adeep.  She  sometimes  has  a  fit  of  speaking  twice 
or  thrice  in  a  week,  at  others,  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  elapee 
in  silence.  Of  late  she  sings  very  little,  and  her  paroxysms  of 
nocturnal  eloquence  are  not  as  formerly  followed  by  illness.  So 
that  it  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  impending  illness 
produced  that  kind  of  excitement,  whatever  it  is,  which  occa- 
sioned her  singing  and  speaking,  or  whether  the  exhaustion  and 
agilation  of  these  occasioned  the  following  illnesses,  until  longer 
practice  and  more  strength  enabled  her  constitution  to  endure 
the  fatigue  without  injury.  She  is  tall  of  her  age,  and  is  a 
large-made,  healthy-looking  girl,  though  she  lately  spat  blood, 
and  is  liable  to  other  violent  complaints. 

To  DooALn  Stbwaht,  Emj.,  EdiDlurgli, 


If  Mr.  Stewart  has  any  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  above 
statement,  by  application  to  "Miss  Wilson,  Murrayahall,  by 
Stirling,"  he  will  obtain  the  fullest  confirmation,  and  satisfac- 
tory answcr.s  to  every  inquiry  he  may  think  proper  to  make. 

Though  she  occasionally  dreams,  and  remembers  her  dreams, 
in  no  instance  has  she  had  the  slightest  trace  of  a  recollection 
of  dreaming  anything  connected  with  what  appeared  so  fully  to 
occupy  her  mind  in  sleep.  One  of  the  yoimg  people,  one  day 
while  she  was  in  the  room,  played  a  tune  which  she  had  Bung 
very  much  during  the  preceding  niglit,  and  asked  her  if  she 
knew  it.     She  at  first  said  no,  but  afterwards  recolle^^ted  it, 
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and  said,  she  believed  she  had  heard  the  dancing-master  play 
it  long  ago,  when  she  was  at  her  old  master's. 

V. — The  Rev.  Sir  H.  Moncreiff  Wellwood  to 

Mrs.  Stewart. 

Tuu.iEBOLE,  22d  Sept.  1815. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Stewart, — We  have  looked  in  vain  for  Miss 
Stewart,  from  one  week  to  another,  till  we  begin  to  fear  that 
the  good  weather  is  deserting  ns,  and  that  she  is  almost  giving 
118  up  for  the  season.  We  lay  all  the  blame  on  her  father,  to 
whom  we  have  only  to  say,  that  if  he  means  to  relinquish  the 
leading-strings  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  he  has  now  no 
time  to  lose. 

Meanwhile,  I  have  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  completely 
executed  his  commission  at  MurrayshalL  I  went  there  on 
Monday  last,  and  had  a  very  full  conversation  with  the  Miss 
Wilsons.  They  are  respectable  women,  (about  the  age  of 
sixty) — cousins,  perhaps^  cousins-german,  of  the  late  Mr. 
Murray  of  Polmaise,  on  whose  estate  they  rent  a  farm,  the 
profits  of  which,  along  with  £100  a  year,  make  up  their  whole 
revenue.  They  are  three  in  number;  but  they  have  several 
nieces,  whom  they  have  educated,  some  of  whom  are  respect- 
ably married ;  and  three  of  these  (women  of  twenty  or  up- 
wards) I  saw  in  the  room.  They  have  had  nephews,  also,  I 
believe,  and  perhaps  other  young  men,  educated  in  their  family, 
and  have  the  reputation  of  the  most  useful  and  respectable 
persons  in  the  country.  Even  their  Episcopal  (and  what  was 
originally  Jacobitical)  bigotry  seems  to  do  them  no  harm. 

I  expounded  my  conmiission  in  plain  English,  and  held  in 
my  hand  the  anonymous  letter  to  Mr.  Stewart.  They  showed 
no  curiosity  to  read  the  letter,  because  I  think  they,  or  at 
least  some  of  them,  were  aware  of  its  contents.  I  gave  it, 
however,  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  sisters,  who  just  looked 
at  the  handwriting,  and  instantly  returned  it  in  a  way  which 
showed  that  she  did  not  wish  it  to  be  seen  by  any  other  person 
in  the  room ;  for  besides  the  Miss  Wilsons,  there  were  (in- 
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dading  the  oieces)  six  other  ladies  preseuL  As  loon  as  the 
hundwritiDg  was  seen,  the  sister  who  received  the  letter  aaaared 
me,  that  I  might  depend  on  the  trnib  of  ererftbing  oontained 
in  it ;  and  I  then  heard  a  distinct  and  minute  historr  of  the 
young  woman,  in  which  every  circumslance  was  authenticated 
which  the  letter  Ci^ntains.  There  was  not  much  added.  The 
muMc  which  she  had  heard  irom  the  dancing-master,  which 
she  began  to  repeat  at  a  considerable  distance  of  time  in  her 
sleep,  had  not  been  merely  played  in  tbe  evening  after  she  had 
gone  to  bed,  but  at  a  very  late  hour  in  the  night.  This  was  one 
slight  addition.  When  she  ia  managing  a  cnnrersation  in  her 
sleep,  and  gives  (aa  the  letter  says)  the  part  of  her  auttgonist, 
aa  well  as  her  own — if  the  antagonist  is  supposed  to  be  better 
educated  than  herself,  she  uses  broad  Scutch  in  her  onn  person, 
but  in  the  person  of  the  other  expresses  herself  much  better. 
There  b  a  man  in  the  neighbourhood  who  has  adopted  Uni- 
tarian opinions,  which  she  disUkes  extremely.  Sbe  argues 
often  with  him,  and  brings  out  opinions  and  argnmenta  with 
great  acuteness,  which  were  never  beard  from  her  when  she  ts 
awake.  Indeed,  when  awake,  she  has  never  Wen  heard  to 
utter  any  opinion,  or  attempt  any  argument  whatever.  Though 
she  BtDgs  like  other  servant-maids  wliile  engaged  in  her  ordin- 
ary occupations,  her  singing  while  awake  lias  scarcely  any  re- 
semblance to  the  music  she  performs  when  asleep.  A  few 
nights  a^^o,  while  asleep,  she  began  adescriiition  of  a  Inngut^, 
with  which  she  seemed  greatly  delighted.  "  I  know  nut,"  she 
said,  "  what  the  language  is.  It  is  perhaps  Italian — though  I 
don't  know  if  it  is ;  but  it  is  the  softest  and  pleasantest  lan- 
guage I  have  ever  heard.  There  is  no  harshness  in  the  sound. 
It  seems  all  to  be  vowel,  vowel,  vowel.  I  have  often  lieard 
Latin,  but  that  is  all  a  very  harsh  language."  There  were 
young  people  taught  Latin  in  the  house,  and  perhaps  Italian, 
(though  I  do  not  recollect  distinctly  if  this  circumstance  was 
mentioned).  Bnt  nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  done  very 
lately,  and  if  this  wtis  the  effect  of  recollection,  it  could  not  at 
leaet  he  recent.  Though  her  nocturnal  exhibitiousdo  not  occur 
every  night,  they  are  very  Frequent,  most  commonly  once  or 
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twice  in  the  week.  On  Sunday  night,  in  particular,  they  roay 
be  almost  always  expected.  Last  Sunday  night,  the  night  im- 
mediately preceding  my  visit,  she  had  conversed  a  great  d'3aL 
I  do  not  recollect  if  she  had  sung.  Several  of  the  ladies  whom 
I  saw,  had  watched  that  night,  and  they  mentioned  several  sub- 
jects which  she  had  discussed.  A  manied  lady  whom  I  saw 
there,  whose  husband  is  an  oflScer  at  present  in  France,  was  one 
of  the  listeners,*  and  on  this  occasion  they  attempted  what  had 
not  been  tried  before— they  spoke  to  her,  and  put  a  question, 
which  she  answered  as  distinctly,  and  with  much  less  reserve 
than  she  would  have  done  awake — "  What  do  you  think  of 

Mrs. ?"    **  I  think  she  is  not  very  pretty  ;  but  yet  she 

has  something  engaging  about  her.  If  she  should  go  to  France, 
however,  to  her  husband,  I  think  she  had  best  put  on  a  veil." 
They  are  resolved,  however,  never  to  put  questions  again, 
which  they  think  an  unfair  advantage  of  a  very  innocent  crea- 
ture. She  is  often  heard  to  regret  in  her  sleep  that  she  has 
the  misfortune  to  talk  and  sing  in  that  situation ;  and  on  such 
occasions  adds,  that  she  should  have  no  secrets.  She  has  no 
recollection  next  morning  of  anything  that  has  passed ;  and 
frequently  is  exhausted  and  fatigued  in  the  morning,  and 
complains  that  her  sleep  does  not  refresh  her  as  the  sleep  of 
other  peopla 

I  think  I  have  given  you  the  substance  of  what  I  heard. 
The  young  woman  came  into  the  room  by  accident,  and  I  had 
a  full  view  of  her.  She  is  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  of 
rather  a  large  and  full  habit,  with  every  appearance  of  health. 
Her  countenance  expresses  no  unusual  intelligence,  but  per- 
haps softness  and  good  nature.  She  passed,  however,  before 
me  so  rapidly,  that  I  could  not  judge  very  correctly,  for  the 
Miss  Wilsons  are  so  delicate,  that  she  is  never  produced  with 
design  to  anybody.  She  sometimes  speculates  on  politics,  as 
well  as  on  other  subjects.  At  the  age  of  ten,  she  lived  in  a 
family  where  Bonaparte  was  a  favourite,  and  one  night  lately, 
said,  "  He  has  done  some  evil  surely ;  but  he  is  now  brought 
too  low,  and  it  was  quite  wrong  to  send  him  by  force  to  St. 

Helena ;  but,  after  all,  he  might  'have  done  some  mischief  in 

I 
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England  if  he  had  been  kept  there,  and  had  he  attempted  to 
dethrone  our  old  George,  that  would  have  been  a  great  pity  l** 
All  her  impressions  on  this  subject,  which  she  retains,  are 
evidently  the  result  of  her  early  associations  before  the  age  of 
ten.  She  attends  Gleig^s  meeting  with  the  Miss  Wilsons,  who 
have  given  her  all  the  instruction  they  can  in  religion ;  but  in 
spite  of  all  they  have  done,  and  contrary  to  all  the  symptoms 
of  intellect  which  appear  m  her  sleep,  she  still  reads  very  im- 
perfectly, worse  than  the  greater  number  of  servants  at  her  age. 
When  I  left  Miss  Wilsons',  they  requested  me  to  say,  that  if 
Mr.  Stewart  liad  any  wish  to  hear  this  young  woman's  nocturnal 
hicubrations,  it  would  give  them  great  pleasure,  if  he  would 
come  and  spend  a  night  there.  A  Sunday  night  would  be  the 
best.  I  discovered  his  correspondent  to  be  a  lady. — Ever 
yours, 

H.  MOKCREIFF  WeLLWOOD. 


APPENDIX   C. 


I.— VERSES  BY  MRS.  STEWART. 

The  following  stanzas  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Stewart  are  to 
be  found  in  Johnson's  Scots  Mttsical  Museum^  vol.  iv.  Edin. 
1792.  In  the  new  edition  of  the  Museum  (Edinburgh,  1839) 
there  occurs  the  following  note  relative  to  the  verses : — "  In 
the  Index  to  the  Museum^  ^  this  song  of  genius/  as  Bums  calls 
it,  is  assigned  to  '  Miss  C  *  *  *  n '  (Oranstoun),  and  has  been 
correctly  attributed  to  Mna  Dugald  Stewart,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  four  lines  of  the  last  stanza,  which  were  sup- 
plied by  Burns  to  suit  the  music." 

The  tears  I  shed  must  ever  fall, 

I  mouni  not  for  an  absent  swain, 
For  thonght  may  post  delights  recall, 

And  ported  lovers  meet  again. 
I  weep  not  for  the  silent  dead. 

Their  toils  arc  past,  their  sorrows  o'er, 
And  those  they  loved  their  steps  ehnll  tread, 

And  death  shall  join  to  part  no  more. 

Tlio*  boundless  oceans  rolFd  between, 

If  certain  that  his  heart  is  near, 
A  conscions  transport  glads  each  scene, 

Soft  is  the  sigh,  and  sweet  the  tear. 
Even  when  by  death's  cold  hand  removed, 

We  mourn  the  tenant  of  the  tomb ; 
To  think  that  oven  in  deatji  he  loved, 

Can  gild  the  horrors  of  the  gloom. 
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Bat  bitter,  bitter  are  the  tears 

Of  ber  wbo  sligbted  Ioto  bewafls ; 
No  bope  ber  dreary  prospect  cbeers, 

No  pleasing  mebmcbolj  bails. 
Hers  are  tbe  pangs  of  wounded  pride, 

Of  blasted  bope,  of  witber*d  J07 : 
Tbe  prop  sbe  leaned  on  pierced  ber  side, 

Tbe  flame  sbe  fed,  boms  to  destroy. 

Even  conscious  Tirtne  cannot  care 

Tbe  pangs  to  every  feeling  due ; 
Ungenerous  youtb !  tby  boast  bow  poor. 

To  steal  a  beart,  and  break  it  too ! 
In  vain  does  memory  renew 

Tbe  bours  once  tinged  in  transport's  dye ; 
Tbe  sad  reverse  soon  starts  to  view, 

And  turns  tbe  tbougbt  to  agony. 

[No  cold  approacb,  no  altered  mein. 

Just  wbat  would  make  suspicion  start ; 
No  pause  tbe  dire  extremes  between. 

Ho  made  me  blest — ^and  broke  my  beart !] 
From  bope,  tbe  wretcbed*s  ancbor,  torn, 

Neglected,  and  neglecting  all. 
Friendless,  forsaken,  and  forlorn, 

Tbe  tears  I  sbed  must  ever  fall. 


II.— MR.  STEWART'S  COLOUR-BLINDNESS. 

I  may  here  notice,  that  Mr.  Stewart,  as  well  as  others  of  his 
family,  was  the  subject  of  partial  colonr-blindness.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  on  this  point  may  be  relied  on  as  authentic : — 
"  Mr.  Stewart  had  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  vision  which 
made  him  insensible  to  the  less  refrangible  colours  of  the  spec- 
trum. This  affection  of  the  eye  was  long  unknown,  both  to 
himself  and  his  friends,  and  was  discovered  from  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  one  of  his  family  directing  his  attention  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fruit  of  the  Siberian  crab,  when  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  distinguish  the  scarlet  fruit  from  the  green  leaves 
of  the  tree."— Brewster's  Edinburgh  Encyclopcedia. 
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Dr.  Alison  also  writes : — "  I  have  seen  Mr.  Stewart  look  at  a 
scarlet  geranium  in  full  flower,  and  say  that  he  was  not  sensi- 
ble of  difference  of  the  colours  of  leaf  and  flower." 


III.— THE  FORMAL  METHOD  OF  ONTOLOGY. 

The  following  general  account  of  the  character  and  province 
of  the  Formal  Laws  of  thinking,  is  designed  to  show  the  fallacy 
of  the  Ontological  Method  referred  to  in  the  text,  and  thus 
indirectly  afford  a  vindication  of  the  Observational  Method 
of  Beid  and  Stewart,  as  the  only  valid  means  of  building  up 
the  science  of  Metaphysics,  or  of  Real  Existence. 

The  purely  formal  laws  of  thought  are  three : — 

1.  The  law  of  Identity,  or  that  in  virtue  of  which  we  affirm 
that  any  given  subject  of  thought  is  itself — ^A  is  A. 

2.  The  law  of  Contradiction,  or  that  in  virtue  of  which 
we  assert  that  a  given  subject  is  not  the  contradictory  of 
itself — or  A  cannot  be  A  and  not-A.  To  say  of  a  given 
subject  that  it  is  at  once  itself  and  not  itself,  is  altogether  to 
abolish  it 

3.  The  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  or  that  in  virtue  of  which 
we  assert  that  there  is  no  middle  between  two  contradictories, 
and  that  a  subject,  while  it  cannot  be  both,  must  be  one  or 
other  of  these — A  cannot  be  B,  and  not-B ;  it  is  either  B,  or 
not-B. 

Such  are  the  formal  or  logical  laws.  The  first  question  to 
be  determined  regarding  them,  is  as  to  their  proper  character 
and  province.  And  here  the  first  and  grand  point  to  be  noted 
is,  that  while  those  laws  are  omnipotent  to  prescribe  what 
knowledge  or  existence  is  not,  they  are  powerless,  of  themselves, 
or  independently,  to  tell  what  either  is,  or  furnish  us  with 
any  fact  regarding  either  the  known  or  the  existent. 

Those  laws  are  jwsitive  and  negative.  The  law  of  Identity 
is  positive.   It  asserts  that  a  thing  is  itself.  The  law  of  Excluded 
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Middle  is  both  positive  and  negative ;  for  it  alleges  that  a 
given  Bubject  13  either  of  two  contradictories,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  botK  The  law  of  Contradiction  is  negative  or  positive  as  it 
may  be  taken;  for  it  Baya  that  a  given  eubject  cannot  be 
its  contradictory — A  cannot  be  not-A  ;  that  A  ^  not-A  =  0. 
Negatively  taken,  those  laws  declare  existence  imposeible,  on 
their  violatiou.  That  absolutely  is  not,  which  in  thought 
violates  any  one  of  those  laws.  They  shut  out  from  tho  sphei'e 
of  existence  the  properly  unthinkable.  They  afford  the  condi- 
tions which  must  be  fulfilled,  before  existence  is  possible.  That 
subject  which  is  itself,  and  not  itself,  is  nothing  by  the  law  of 
Contradiction.  That  subject  which  is  alleged  to  be  both  of  two 
contradictories,  or  neither  of  these,  is  nothing,  by  the  law  of  Ex- 
cluded Middle.  Those  laws  thus  guard  the  portals  of  reality ; 
they  are  the  utmost  bounds  of  being ;  beyond  their  limits  is 
the  sphere  of  the  unreal. 

But  while  affording  the  absolute  conditions  of  tiie  possible, 
as  well  in  existence  as  in  thought,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
function  of  those  laws  with  regard  to  real  or  actual  existence? 
Within  the  sphere  of  what  is,  be  it  tho  known,  or  the  exist- 
ent, those  laws  afford  no  absolute  or  irrespective  knowledge. 
This  is  obvious  from  their  essential  nature.  They  are  regulative 
and  explicative,  but,  of  themselves,  they  give  no  new  matter  of 
knowledge  ;  they  add  nothing  to  what  we  independently  know. 
Tlio  essential  condition  of  the  actual  application  of  each  of 
those  laws,  is  that  some  matter,  i.e.,  a  subject, — a  notion  or 
proposition, — be  given.  Potentially,  they  are  applicable  to 
every  subject ;  actually,  they  are  never  applied,  unless  to  this  or 
that,  i.e.,  a  determinate  subject.  To  take  the  law  of  Identity, — 
this  law  in  its  barren  generality  averts  that  A,  or  any  sub- 
ject, is  equal  to  itself.  In  its  special  application,  it  asserts 
that  this  subject,  say  the  class  animal,  is  equal  to  itself; 
i.e.,  when  explicated,  to  aS  its  constituent  parts.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  wo  must  have  the  subject,  and  have  it  in  its 
totality — iu  this  case  the  class  animal — before  we  can  assert  its 
equality  with  its  definite  constituent  parts ;  or  before  the  law 
of  Ideulity,  wliicb  merely  preserves  harmony  iu  our  thinking, 
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comes  into  exercise.  The  same  is  manifestly  true  of  the  laws  of 
Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle.  While  we  are  able  to 
say  of  any  subject  of  thought  whatever, — that  it  cannot  be  both 
what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  not — itself  and  not  itself— we  can 
never  say  this  of  any  subject  in  particular,  until  it  is  within 
knowledge— or  actually  present  to  thought.  In  other  words, 
the  law  cannot  come  into  operation  until  definite  matter  is 
afforded  upon  which  it  may  act  And  with  regard  to  the  law 
of  Excluded  Middle,  we  must  have,  in  order  to  its  actual 
application,  a  given  subject  and  two  notions  that  are  mutually 
contradictory.  These  are  the  essential  conditions  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  law  ;  and  these  being  given,  we  are  able,  and  then 
only  able,  to  say,  that  the  subject,  while  it  cannot  be  both 
notions,  must  be  either. 

It  is  thus  obvious,  that  the  actual  application  of  each  of 
those  laws  is  regulated  by  certain  conditions;  and  that  the 
result  obtained  by  them  is  in  every  instance  purely  depend- 
ent or  hypothetical  In  point  of  fact,  they  are  best  stated  in  a 
hypothetical  form.  Thus  the  law  of  Identity  is  simply,  if  A 
is,  it  is  A ;  the  law  of  Contradiction,  if  A  is,  it  is  not  not- A, 
which  is  simply  the  negative  aspect  of  the  former  law.  The 
law  of  Excluded  Middle,  if  A  is,  it  is  either  B,  or  not-B.  The 
moment  we  say  that  A  is — this  or  that  subject  is — wo  tran- 
scend the  sphere  of  those  laws,  and  pass  into  that  of  real  exist- 
ence. For  this  assertion  of  the  existence  of  the  subject,  we  need 
a  guarantee  wholly  distinct  from  the  formal  laws  of  thought. 
Beyond  affording  a  hypothetical  or  conditioned  result,  those  laws 
are  thus  utterly  impotent,  with  regard  either  to  the  known  or 
the  existent.  As  they  do  not  corae  into  actual  exercise  until 
they  are  furnished  with  some  matter  on  which  to  act,  and  of 
themselves  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  but  merely  prevent 
it  from  self-annihilation,  they  are  quite  powerless  to  afford  any 
positive  information  regarding  what  is,  whether  this  be  a  con- 
dition of  knowledge  or  of  existence.  They  are  all-powerful  to 
regulate  and  fashion  any  given  matter ;  and  when,  for  example, 
we  are  independently  made  aware  that  one  of  two  contradictory 
alternatives  is  false,  those  laws  warrant  us  in  laying  down  the 
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other  113  true.  But  they  are  wholly  unable  to  furnish  us,  io 
the  first  [ilace,  with  any  character  either  of  knowledgo  or  of 
existence — aa,  for  instance,  to  determine  which  of  two  conlra-,- 
dictory  alternatives  must  exclusively  be  thought  by  iis,  and  is, 
therefore,  alone  real.  In  a  word,  no  twisting  of  those  laws 
will  ever  directly  bring  out  of  them  a  single  positive  datum  of 
reaUty. 

The  proper  sphere  of  those  laws  is  thus  nianifeHtly  that  of 
matter  already  euhjectcd  to  definition.  To  enable  the  pnrely 
logical  or  formal  laws  to  come  into  fruitful  operation,  they  must 
be  furnished  with  definite  matter — they  must  be  transported 
to  the  sphere  of  what  is  known,  or  is  supposed  to  be.  When  a 
subject  is  fixed  down  by  definition,  the  logical  laws  enable  kb  to 
say,  that  any  supposition  which  contradicts  this  definition  is  in- 
com])atible  with  the  subject  of  the  deflnitioiL  But  we  cannot 
say  regarding  any  subject,  that  a  supposition  or  attribute  is 
contradictory  of  its  character,  unless  we  beforehand  know  this 
character  by  definition.  Thus  the  law  of  Contradiction  merely 
pnacts,  that  we  should  not  define  the  pame  subject  by  contra- 
dictory attributes.  What  any  subject  is,  or  whether  it  really 
is,  this  law  does  not  enable  us  to  say.  All  that  it  warrants  ua 
in  affirming  is,  that  if  it  be,  it  is  not  both  us  the  definition 
characteriKCB  it,  and  as  the  contradictory  of  the  definition 
marks  it  out  The  definition  with  which  we  start  may  or  may 
not  be  applicable  to  its  subject,  i.e.,  it  may  or  may  not  be 
true ; — of  this  the  law  of  Contradiction  takes  no  cognisance. 
It  is  sufficient,  but  at  Iho  same  time  absolutely  neceeeary 
fiif  the  operation  of  this  law,  that  there  be  a  definition ;  and 
the  principle  then  merely  undertakes  to  keep  our  thinking 
abont  that  tlefinition  consistent  and  harmonious, 

The  process  known  as  reductio  ad  abatirdum,  in  geometry, 
affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  true  import  and  logitiiuate 
application  of  the  law  of  Contradiction.  To  take  an  example ; — 
we  seek  to  show  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space. 
We  suppose  two  lines  actually  enclosing  a  space.  But  we  find 
by  a  comparison  of  those  lines  with  the  definition  of  a  straight 
line,  that  they  want  or  poeeese  properties,  which  straight  Hne6^ 
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by  definitioii,  possess  or  want  But  the  same  lines^  by  this  law, 
cannot  have  contradictory  properties ;  i,e.y  cannot  be  straight 
lines  and  not  straight  lines.  We  thus,  by  showing  that  the 
lines  which  do  enclose  a  space  are  not  straight  lines,  reach  the 
more  general  conclusion  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose 
a  space. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  nature  and  sphere  of  the  For- 
mal Laws  of  thought,  especially  the  Principle  of  Contradiction. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  worth  of  any  attempt 
at  determining  the  essential  character  or  condition,  either  of 
human  knowledge,  or  of  knowledge  in  general,  by  the  law  of 
Contradiction.     The  problem  may  be  thus  stated : — Given  the 
/ctct  of  knowledge,  to  determine  what  knowledge  in  general,  or 
knowledge  as  possessed  by  any  intelligence,  is  and  must  be. 
We  are,  of  course,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  supposed 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  any  knowledge  is,  be  it  human  or 
divine ;  wo  are  allowed  merely  to  assume  the  fact,  or  rather 
the  possibility  of  knowledge.     For  an  application  of  the  law 
of  Contradiction,  to  be  thorough-going,  must  start,  not  from 
the  assumption  that  this  or  that  knowledge  is,  for  such  is  a 
fact  of  real  existence,  and  therefore  wholly  unknown  to  this 
law;   but,  at  the  most,  simply  from  the  oossibility  of  that 
whose  necessary  and  essential  condition  it  is  adduced  as  compe- 
tent to  establish.     In  truth,  an  absolutely  perfect  speculative 
doctrine  of  the  kind   in  question  should,   in  the  first  place, 
vindicate  the   possibility  of  that  whose  essential  condition 
it  professes  to  furnish.     But  even  with  the  assumption  of  the 
fact  of  knowledge  in  general,  without  any  determination  of 
what  it  is,  which  amounts  to  little  more  than  the  postulate  of 
its  possibility,  the  law  of  Contradiction  is,  of  itself,  utterly  power- 
less to  afford  its  essential  condition  or  nature.     All  professed 
evolution  of  the  essential  condition  of  knowledge,  from  the  bare 
fact  of  knowledge  in  general,  results  either  in  the  idle  assertion 
of  the  fact  in  a  negative  form,  or,  if  it  goes  beyond  this,  in- 
volves a  reasoning  in  a  circle — is  petitory  of  the  point  at  issue. 
Let  it  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  from  the  conditions  of 
the  problem,  we  set  out  with  no  definition  of  knowledge.     We 


omfeesedly  tnow  nothing  of  what  it  la.  Supposing  it  1o  be 
ponsible,  we  profess  to  detennine  what  it  must  be.  Or,  if  it 
should  be  prefeiTed,  let  it  bo  said  that  we  start  from  the  fact 
of  knowledge  iu  general.  Now  what  does  the  law  of  Cotitra- 
diction  enable  and  necessitate  us  to  say  with  this  assumption  ? 
This  law  says  that  a  thing  is  not  tlie  contradictory  of  itself. 
80  that  by  the  law  we  are  enabled  and  necessitated  to  eay,  that 
if  there  be  knowledge,  or  as  there  is  knowledge,  there  is  not 
at  the  same  time  no  knowledge.  This  is  a  tolerably  secure, 
but  very  idle  conclusion. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  result  with  which  we  are  suj)- 
posed  to  be  furnished  as  the  product  of  the  law  of  Contradiction 
on  the  point  at  issue.  Though  stjirting  only  from  the  fact  of 
knowledge  in  general,  we  are  said  to  land  in  a  couclusion,  by  help 
of  the  law  of  Contradiction  alone,  unaidetl  by  experience,  regard- 
ing the  nature,  the  essential  condition,  of  knowledge  and  of  all 
knowledge.  But  how  can  such  a  result  be  reached  by  the  law 
of  Contradiction  ?  Only,  of  course,  by  showing  that  a  particular 
hypothesis,  or  supposition  in  regard  to  tlie  nature  of  knowledge 
— what  knowledge  is— is  contrail  ictory  of  the  fact,  or  possi- 
bility of  knowledge  in  general.  This  it  is  utterly  beyond  the 
power  of  the  principle  of  Contimliction  to  show ;  for  the 
obvious  reason,  that  the  condition  under  which  the  law  is 
applicable,  is  wauling  in  such  a  case,  viz.,  a  definition  of  what 
knowledge  is.  The  only  supposition  wliich  the  law  of  Contra- 
diction can  discard  as  incompetent,  because  contradictory,  is 
the  general  and  idle  supposition,  that  tlicre  may  be  no  know- 
ledge while  there  is  knowledge  We  liave  given  us  at  the 
most  the  bare  fact  of  knowle<lge;  knowledge,  for  aught  we  «a 
yet  know,  may  be  anything  whatever.  It  may  be  that  kind 
which  is  found  in  human  experience,  or  it  may  be  somelhiug 
altogether  different  So  long  as  we  are  in  tliis  slate  of  ignor- 
ance in  regard  to  knowledge — so  long  in  fact  as  we  do  not  know 
something  of  wAfl(  knowledge  is, — or  have  no  definition  of  it,— 
we  cannot  by  the  law  of  Contradiction  say  that  any  hypothesis 
wluitcver,  in  regard  to  the  nature,  is  incoTisIstent  with,  or  con- 
tradictory of  the  fact  of  knowledge,  and  thereby  determine  its 
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essential  condition.  If,  as  in  the  reductio  ad  abaurdum  of 
geometry,  we  were  furnished  at  the  outset  with  a  definition  of 
the  subject,  in  regard  to  which  we  seek  to  discard  a  particular 
hypothesis  as  contradictory,  and  thus  establish  the  opposite 
conclusion  as  true  and  applicable,  the  law  of  contradiction 
might  have  a  valid  and  useful  field  of  operation.  It  would 
then  be  furnished  with  its  indispensable  condition,  viz.,  a 
definition ;  and  would  enable  and  necessitate  us  to  discard 
any  contradictory  or  counter-proposition.  But  to  supply  the 
legitimate  condition  of  the  application  of  the  law — to  define 
knowledge — is  at  once  to  violate  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
blem, and  to  supersede  the  office  which  the  law  of  Contradic- 
tion is  called  in  to  perform.  For  if  we  have  a  definition  of 
knowledge,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  we  start  from  more  than  the 
bare  fact, — we  know  what  knowledge  is, — and  know  this  be- 
fore the  law  of  Contradiction  is  called  into  operation. 

A  recent  writer  on  Metaphysics  in  this  country,^  professes  to 
have  found,  by  means  of  a  purely  Formal  Method, — in  other 
words,  by  the  law  of  Contradiction, — the  essential  condition 
of  all  knowledge,  be  it  human  or  divine,  or  that  which,  if 
there  be  knowledge  at  all,  must  constitute  its  form  or  law. 
This  great  discovery  is  properly  made  the  groundwork  of  a 
Demonstrative  theory  of  knowledge  and  existence,  which  is 
justly  proclaimed,  on  the  proviso  that  the  discovery  is  genuine, 
as  the  last  and  only  system  of  Metaphysics — superseding  all 
past  philosophies,  and  foreclosing  equally  all  future  divergent 
speculative  efibrts.  Human  knowledge  has  thus  at  length 
reached  the  climax  of  perfection,  or  rather  got  to  the  limit  of 
its  tether,  in  the  discovery  of  the  essential  law  of  universal 
knowledge  and  absolute  existence.  The  essential  condition  of 
knowledge,  according  to  this  author,  is  contained  in  the  principle, 
that  ^' along  with  whatever  any  intelligence  knows,  it  must,  as 
the  ground  or  condition  of  its  knowledge,  have  some  cognisance 

*  Institutes    of    Metaphysic  ;    the      fcHsor  of  Monil  Philo80i»hy  ami  Political 
Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being.     By       Economy,  St.  Andrews.     1864. 
James  F.   Fcrritr,   A.  13.   Oxon.,   Pro- 
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of  itself."^  And  of  this  principle  he  professes  to  fioj  tlio 
guarantee  in  tlie  law  of  Contradiction.  The  point  at  iasue  is 
ttiua,  not  whether  the  principle  now  Btated  form  the  necessary 
condition  of  all  knowledge  whatever,  nor  even  whether  it  be 
a  necessary  law  or  condition  of  human  knowledge.  The  true 
and  primary  question  b,  whetlier  the  principle  can  be  directly 
established  by  the  law  of  Contradiction,  or  whether  it  follows 
necessarily  from  that  law,  aa  applied  to  the  bare  fact  of  know- 
ledge in  general.  Aa  this  is  the  turning-point  of  the  whole 
diHcuBsion,  it  may  be  proper  to  allow  the  author  of  the  Ineii- 
tufes  to  speak  for  himself,  and  show,  if  he  can,  how  tbia  prin- 
ciple is  established  by  the  law  of  Contradiction. 

"  Strictly  speaking,"  says  Mr.  Ferrier,  "  the  proposition  (the 
primary  law  of  knowledge  just  mentioned)  cannot  be  demon- 
strated, because,  being  itself  the  absolute  starting-point,  it  cannot 
bo  deduced  from  any  antecedent  data ;  but  it  may  be  explained 
iu  such  a  way  aa  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  axiomatic  character. 
It  claims  all  the  stringency  of  a  geometrical  axiom,  and  its 
claims,  it  ia  conceived,  are  irresistible.  If  it  were  possible  for 
an  intelligence  to  receive  knowledge  at  any  one  time,  without 
knowing  that  it  was  his  knowledge,  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  do  this  at  all  times.  So  that  an  intelligent  being  might 
be  endowed  with  knowledge,  without  once,  during  the  whole 
term  of  his  existence,  knowing  that  he  possessed  it.  Is  there 
not  a  contradiction  involved  in  that  supposition  ?  But  if  that 
supposition  be  a  contradiction,  it  is  equally  contradictory  to 
suppose  that  an  intelligence  can  be  conscious  of  his  knowledge, 
at  any  single  moment,  without  being  conscious  of  it  as  bis.  A 
man  has  knowledge,  and  is  cognisant  of  perceptions  only  when 
bo  brings  them  home  to  himself.  If  ho  were  not  aware  that 
they  were  his,  be  coidd  not  be  aware  of  them  at  all.  Can  / 
know  without  knowing  that  it  is  /  who  know  ?  No  ;  truly.  But 
if  a  man,  in  knowing  anything,  must  always  know  that  he 
knows  it,  he  must  always  be  self-conscious.  And,  therefore, 
reason  establishes  our  first  proposition  aa  a  necessary  truth,  as 

'  IiuHlMta  of  Mslaphj/iie.  Trop.  I.  The  I'rimirr  haw  or  Cgnditioo  of  til 
Knuwleilge,  p.  75. 
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an  axiom,  the  denial  of  which  involves  a  contradiction,  or  is, 
in  plain  words,  nonsense."^ 

This  alleged  evolution  of  the  essential  condition  of  know- 
ledge, by  the  law  of  Contradiction,  from  knowledge  in  general, 
is,  from  first  to  last,  the  merest  petitio  principiu  What  is  the 
supposition  which  is  said  to  be  contradictory  of  the  fact  of 
knowledge  ?  The  supposition  that  an  intelligence  can  know 
aught  without,  in  the  same  act,  knowing  itself.  This  is,  how- 
ever, only  mediately  contradictory  of  the  fact  of  knowledge ; 
and  the  point  on  which  the  proof  hinges  is  the  preliminary 
step,  when  it  is  said  to  be  a  contradiction  for  an  intelligence 
to  know,  witliout  knowing  that  he  knows,  or  without  being  con- 
9ciau8  of  his  knowledge.  This  is,  of  course,  perfectly  indisput- 
able by  the  law  of  contradiction,  on  the  supposition  that  an 
intelligence  knotving,  and  an  inteUigence  being  conscious  of  his 
knowledge^  are  already  known,  or  supposed,  to  be  identical. 
Unless  those  terms  are,  in  the  first  instance,  regarded  as  the 
same,  the  contradictory  of  the  latter,  i.e.,  unconsciousness  of 
knowledge,  cannot  be  known  or  held  to  be  the  contradictory 
of  the  former,  t.c,  the  /<zct  of  knowledge.  The  law  of  Con- 
tradiction assures  us,  that  knowledge  cannot  be  knowledge,  and 
not  knowledge  ;  and  if  the  consciousness  of  his  knowledge  be 
essential  to  knowledge  by  an  intelligence,  it  is  no  doubt  a  con- 
tradiction to  say,  that  an  intelligence  has  knowledge  when  he 
has  not  the  consciousness  of  it,  i.e.,  when  he  has  not  know- 
ledge. But  this  is  to  assume  that  we  already  know  something 
of  what  knowledge  is.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  proceed  on  a  definition 
of  knowledge,  and  a  definition  which  tells  us  that  the  con- 
sciousness by  an  intelligence  of  his  knowledge,  is  his  knowing 
or  knowledge.  And  this  information  is  already  possessed  &e- 
fore  the  law  of  Contradiction  is  applied.  How,  then,  can  we 
attribute  to  that  law  what  we  assume  in  order  to  its  applica- 
tion to  the  case  in  hand  ? 

The  problem  here  essayed  is,  indeed,  as  has  been  fully 
shown,  an  impossible  one.  If  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
everything  beyond  the  simple  fact  of  the  existence  of  know- 

*  Imtitutea  of  Jfeia phi/sic t  pp.  84,  85. 
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ledge,  or  know  only  tliat  there  ts  knowledge,  without  heing  in- 
formed what  the  thing  we  speak  of  is,  we  are  totally  unable,  liy 
the  law  of  Contradiction  alone,  to  affirm  that  any  euppoeitioa 
whatever,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  knowledge,  be  it  uncon- 
BciouenesB  of  knowledge,  or  any  other,  is  contradictory  of  the 
feet  of  knowledge.  Before  this  law  can  come  into  play,  we 
must  be  furnished  with  some  information  regarding  the  nature 
or  character  of  knowledge,  and  this  we  are  excluded  from 
possessing  by  the  very  conditions  of  our  problem.  A  state 
of  absolute  ignorance  of  what  knowledge  is,  is  the  starting- 
point  of  the  formal  Ontologist ;  it  is  also  his  only  legitimate 
landing-place. 

But  even  supposing  that  we  start  from  the  datum  conscious- 
ness of  Jcnowhdge,  which  must  now  be  borrowed  from  Experi- 
ence, we  are  unable,  by  the  law  of  Contradiction  alone,  to  reach 
the  alleged  second  step  of  the  process,  or  to  show  foimally  that 
this  involves  conscioumeas  of  Jcnoiclcdge  aa  his.  It  is,  in  the 
second  place,  said  to  be  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  an  in- 
ti-lligotice  can  be  comcioua  of  his  knowledge  tcithmit  being  co«- 
cioua  of  a  as  his,  and,  therefore,  without  being  conscious  of 
himself.  Tbere  is  no  doubt  a  contradiction  in  the  supposition 
now  specified,  and  we  know  it  to  be  a  contradiction,  if  the 
consciousness  hy  an  intelligence  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  it  aa  his,  be  but  different  expresMons  of  the 
same  thing,  and  if  we  are  already  aware  of  this  ;  for,  in  tliat 
case,  the  contradictory  of  the  latter  is,  of  co\irso,  the  contradio- 
toiy  of  the  former,  and  is  known  by  iis  to  be  such.  But  if  these 
terms  be  thus  simply  identical,  the  whole  contradiction  amounts 
merely  to  this,  that  an  intelligence  cannot  at  once  be  conscious 
and  nnconsciom  of  his  knowledge.  Being  supposed  or  known 
to  be  conscious  of  his  knowledge,  he  cannot  also  be  supposed  or 
known  to  he  unconscious  of  it.  Hereby,  however,  we  do  not 
advance  a  single  step  towards  showing  that  consciousness  of  his 
knowledge  implies  consciousness  of  knoivledge  as  his.  We  only 
formaUy  protect  ourselves  from  holding  that  our  first  supposi- 
tion is  not  what  we  supposed  it  to  be. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  latter  term,  viz.,  the  c 
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of  knowledge  as  hia^  be  held  to  be  anything  different  from,  and 
additional  to,  the  former  term,  viz.,  (he  consciousness  of  his 
knowledgCy  there  is  not  necessarily  any  contradiction  whatever 
in  supposing  that  it  is  wanting  where  this  term  is  found,— 
for  the  two  terms  being  in  this  case  different,  the  contradictory 
of  the  one  is  consequently  not  necessarily  the  contradictory  of 
the  other.  So  far  from  there  being  any  necessity  of  this  kind, 
it  is,  in  truth,  simply  impossible  that  the  contradictory  of  one 
term  can  be  the  contradictory  of  any  other  term  not  itself.  Not 
A  is  the  contradictory  of  A  ;  it  is  not  the  contradictory  of  any 
other  term,  as  of  B.  Unconsciovsness  of  knowledge  as  his  is  the 
contradictory  of  consciousness  of  knowledge  as  his  ;  it  is  not  the 
contradictory  of  consciousness  of  his  knowledge^ — if  this  latter 
notion  be  anything  less  than,  and  therefore  different  from,  the 
former ;  or,  in  a  word,  unless  the  terms  consciousness  of  his 
knoioUdge^  and  consciousness  of  knowledge  as  his,  he,  in  the 
first  place,  absolutely  identified.  We  never,  therefore,  by  the 
legitimate  application  of  the  law  of  Contradiction,  advance  a 
footstep  in  the  line  of  what  knowledge  is.  In  short,  the  whole 
process  of  evolution  thus  elaborately  given,  amounts  simply  to 
saying  that  the  want  of  self-knowledge  is  no  knowledge  ;  and, 
accordingly,  that  wherever  there  is  knowledge,  there  is  know- 
ledge of  self.  No  doubt  this  is  perfectly  true  on  the  principle 
of  Contradiction,  but  we  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from  any  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  preliminary  point,  whether  self-know- 
ledge be  the  essential  condition  of  knowledge  in  general,  which, 
though  the  whole  point  at  issue,  is  here  virtually  assumed. 

Descending,  however,  still  further  within  the  sphere  of  Ex- 
perience, and  learning  from  it  that  there  is  a  particular  kind 
of  knowledge,  viz.,  the  knowledge  possessed  by  human  in- 
telligence, may  not  the  law  of  Contradiction  enable  us  to 
determine  what  human  knowledge  is  and  must  be  ?  Suppose 
we  find  by  experience  that  we  know  something,  and  that  what 
is  proposed  to  us  is  not  the  something  which  we  know,  may 
not  the  law  of  Contradiction  from  that  lead  us  to  determine 
what  it  is  we  actually  know  ?  and  thus  be  the  guarantee  of  what 
we  do  and  must  know  ?     By  expcrionce  wc  find,  let  us  suj>- 
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poec,  tbnt  X  is  not  an  object  of  knowledge  bj  itself.  We  do  not 
apprehend  X  alone,  or  per  ae.  We  yet  apprehend  X.  May  d 
tlie  law  of  Contradiction  come  in  at  tLia  point,  and  tell  ui  II ' 
hewiea  X  we  iniiBt  apprehend,  in  order  also  that  we  may  a 
same  time  apprehend  X  ?  This  even  t)ie  law  of  Contr 
cannot  accomplish.  All  that  this  law  can  do  in  the  ease  now 
supposed,  is  to  tell  ns  indefinitely  that  as  X  is  apprehended, 
yet  not  per  at,  it  is  apprehended  along  with  something  more  ; 
but  as  to  what,  in  particular,  this  addition  to  X  is,  the  princi- 
ple of  Contradiction  can  give  us  no  information  whatever.  It 
may  be  X  +  A,  or  X  +  B,  or  X  +  C,  or  X  +  anything,  pro- 
vided only  it  be  something,  so  far  as  the  law  of  Contradictioo 
is  concerned.  It  is  Exf>erience,  and  that  alone,  wliich  can  tell 
UB  what  the  addition  to  X  is,  which  is  apprehended  along 
with  it 

But  further,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  law  of  Contradiction  in 
the  case  supposed,  to  determine  what  it  is  we  know,  besides 
being  useless,  is  superfluous.  We  are  supposed  to  know  or 
apprehend  X,  but  not  alone.  We  liave  this  information  iroia 
ExiJcrience,  before  we  call  in  the  lud  of  the  law  of  Contradiction. 
If  so,  we  have  also  from  experience  the  knowledge  or  appre- 
hensiou  of  the  addition  to  X,  along  with  whtcb  it  is  appre- 
hended. For,  if  we  apprehend  X,  but  not  alone,  we  neceesarily 
apprehend  it  along  with  that  besides  itself,  which  ia  the  con- 
dition of  its  apprehension.  We  therefore,  by  experience,  know 
what  it  is  we  know  alonp  with  X,  and  do  not  need  to  call  to 
our  aid  any  formal  principle  whatever. 

Far  from  enabling  na  to  determine  what  all  knowledge  must 
be,  the  principle  of  ContraiUction  ia  thus,  of  itself,  utterly 
powerless  to  tell  ns  what  our  own  knowledge,  in  any  one  of 
its  positive  conditions,  is  or  must  be.  In  order  to  do  this, 
it  must  start  from  the  fact  or  possibility  of  knowledge  in 
general,  and  starting  from  this  point  it  is,  as  has  been  shown, 
absolutely  impotent  to  fix  a  single  positive  condition  of  any 
knowledge  whatever,  be  it  human  or  divine.  The  principle 
that  intelligence  iu  knowing  an  object  is  necesBarlly  cognisant 
of  iteel/  cannot  even  be  established,  by  the  kw  of  Contra- 
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diction  as  a  condition  of  human  knowledge.  Whether  this  is, 
or  is  not,  a  condition  of  human  knowledge  is,  of  course,  a  dif- 
ferent question.  This  refers  to  a  matter  of  fact^  and  must  be 
determined  by  the  usual  method  of  Observation.  The  Formal 
Method  of  the  Institutes,  while  vaunted  as  omnipotent  over 
aQ  knowledge,  is  thus  powerless  in  respect  even  of  furnishing  to 
human  intelligence  the  solitary  condition  of  knowledge  to  which 
it  would  accord  a  sphere  so  absolute.  And  as  the  whole  Eiys- 
tem  is  confessedly  perilled  on  the  validity  of  its  Method  and 
First  Principle,  it  is  thus  sapped  from  the  foundation.  The 
series  of  demonstrations  of  which  the  system  is  made  up  has 
the  consistency  of  a  '^  rope  of  sand."  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  inasmuch  as,  had  the  work  in  question  united 
soundness  and  solidity  to  the  acuteness,  ingenuity,  and  ele- 
gance which  characterise  it^  it  must  have  taken  a  high  place 
in  philosophical  literature. 
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PREFACE. 

The  three  Memoirs  contained  in  this  Volume  were  written 
in  compliance  with  a  practice,  which,  after  the  example  of 
some  foreign  Academies,  the  founders  of  the  Boyal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  were  anxious  to  introduce  at  the  time  of  its  first 
establishment.  In  forming  this  design,  they  indulged  the 
hope  of  being  able,  not  only  to  preserve,  in  their  Transactions 
such  notices  with  respect  to  the  lives  of  their  more  distinguished 
Colleagues  as  might  be  of  use  to  future  Biographers,  but  to 
record,  while  facts  were  yet  recent,  and  recollections  lively,  the 
impressions  which  their  characters  and  mannera  had  left  on 
the  memory  of  their  surviving  friends.  A  portrait  executed 
in  these  circumstances  might,  they  thought,  even  if  it  should 
exhibit  nothing  but  a  faithful  outline,  prevent,  at  a  more 
distant  period,  those  misconceptions  both  of  men  and  of  things, 
which  are  the  natural  consequences  of  oral  tradition. 

In  this  light — of  Academical  Contributions — and  in  this 
light  alone,  I  should  wish  the  following  Essays  to  be  considered 
by  my  readers.  They  are  not  meant  to  supersede  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  eminent  men  to  whom  they  relate, 
when  any  other  person  shall  choose  afterwards  to  resume  the 
same  portions  of  the  literary  History  of  Scotland ;  far  less  to 
interfere  with  the  province  of  those  who  delight  in  gleaning 
the  anecdotes  and  memorable  sayings  ascribed  to  distinguished 
characters.  In  the  first  and  third  Memoirs,  indeed,  I  believe 
that  I  have  nearly  exhausted  all  the  authentic  information 
which  it  was  possible  to  collect ;  and  in  thesCy  accordingly, — as 
the  few  incidents,  which  diversify  a  philosopher  s  life,  derive 
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their  whole  interest  from  the  light  they  tlirow  on  the  history  of 
his  Btiidies,  and  oti  the  progress  of  his  mijid, — I  have  been 
induced  to  connect  with  the  slender  thread  of  my  narration  n 
variety  of  speculative  discuBsiooB  and  illustrations,  for  tho 
length  of  which,  I  trust,  that  my  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead  will  be  a  Hufficient  apology.  With  respect 
to  Dr.  Robertson,  whose  personal  habits,  as  well  as  official 
station,  engaged  him  in  more  extensive  connexions  with  tho 
world,  and  whose  favourite  pursuits  directed  his  attention  to 
researches  very  different  from  those  which  have  employed  my 
life, — an  ample  field  still  remains  to  reward  the  labours  both  of 
the  biographer  and  of  the  critic.  I  should  be  happy  to  see  snch 
s  task  undertaken  by  a  competent  hand ;  and  have  done  some- 
thing to  facilitate  its  execution,  by  the  original  letters  fix)m 
Mr.  Hume  and  others,  which  I  have  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

The  additions  which  have  occurred  to  me  in  revising  my 
papers  for  the  present  publication  are  inclosed  within  brackets,* 
to  prevent  any  confusion  that  might  arise  from  a  difl'erence  of 
•latcs.  The  whole  of  these  additions  are  confined  to  the 
Notes ;  the  Text  remaining  (with  the  exception  of  some  trifling 
verbal  corrections)  in  its  original  statfi.  The  Notes  annexed 
to  the  Life  of  Mr.  Smith  being  entirely  new,  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessaiy  to  distinguish  them  by  any  typographical 
mark.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  mention,  in  this  place,  that 
they  were  written  in  the  year  1810. 

*  [The  present  laaauHirript  inacrUinis  worJa,  Author's  lait  addilum;  whilst 
nf  the  Aiillior  are,  Iwiides  ihe  tqaare  ihe  NoUs  of  the  Editor  He  \ictv  anfE- 
bracketa,   further  marked  out  bj  the      cicotlj^diltinguishedbjuisateiiBk,  &c.] 
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SECTION  L 

FROM  MR.  smith's  BIRTH  TILL  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE 
THEORY  OF  MORAL  SENTIMENTS. 

Adam  Smith,  author  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  NcUure  and 
Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  was  the  son  of  Adam  Smith, 
comptroller  of  the  customs  at  Eirkaldy,^  and  of  Margaret 
Douglas,  daughter  of  Mr.  Douglas  of  Strathenry.  He  was  the 
only  child  of  the  marriage,  and  was  born  at  Kirkaldy  on  the 
5th  of  Jime  1723,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

His  constitution  during  infancy  was  infirm  and  sickly,  and 
required  all  the  tender  solicitude  of  his  surviving  parent.  She 
was  blamed  for  treating  him  with  an  unlimited  indulgence; 


^  Mr.  Smith,  the  father,  was  a  native 
of  Aberdeenshire,  and,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  practised  at  Edinburgh 
as  a  Writer  to  the  Signet.  He  was 
afterwards  Private  Secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Loudoun,  (during  the  time  ho 
held  the  offices  of  Principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  Scotland,  and  of  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal,}  and  continued  in  this 
situation  till  1713  or  1714,  when  he 
was  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Cos- 


toms  at  Kirkaldy.  He  was  also  Clerk 
to  the  Courts-martial  and  Councils  of 
War  for  Scotland;  an  office  which  he 
teld  from  1707  till  his  death.  As  it  is 
now  seventy  years  since  he  died,  the 
accounts  I  have  received  of  him  are 
very  imperfect ;  but,  from  the  par- 
ticulars already  mentioned,  it  may  be 
presumed,  that  he  was  a  man  of  more 
than  common  abilities. 
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but  It  produced  no  unfavourable  effects  on  liU  temper  or  bis 
dispoeitious :  and  he  enjoyed  the  rare  satisfuction  of  being  able 
to  repay  her  affection,  by  every  attention  that  filial  gratitude 
could  dictate,  during  the  long  period  of  sixty  years. 

An  accident  wliich  happened  to  liim  when  lie  was  about 
three  yeara  old,  is  of  too  interesting  a  nature  to  be  omitted  in 
the  account  of  so  valuable  a  life.  He  had  been  carried  by  his 
mother  to  Strathenry,  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Douglas,  and 
was  one  day  amusing  liimself  alone  at  the  (!oor  of  the  house, 
when  he  was  stolen  by  a  party  of  that  set  of  vagrants  who  are 
known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  tinkers.  Luckily  he  was 
Boon  missed  by  his  ancle,  who,  hearing  that  some  vagrants  had 
passed,  pursued  them,  with  what  assistance  he  could  fiod,  till 
he  overtook  them  in  Leslie  Wood  ;  and  was  the  happy  instru- 
ment of  preserving  to  the  world  a  genius  which  was  destined 
not  only  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  science,  hut  to  enlighten 
and  reform  the  commercial  policy  of  Europe. 

The  school  of  Kirkaldy,  where  Mr.  Smitli  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  education,  was  then  taught  by  Mr.  David 
Miller,  a  teacher,  in  his  day,  of  considerable  reputation,  and 
whose  name  deserves  to  he  recorded  on  account  of  the  eminent 
men  whom  that  very  obscure  semioaiy  produced  while  under  his 
direction.  Of  this  number  were  Mr.  Oswald  of  Dunikeir ;  *  his 
brother.  Dr.  John  Oswald,  afterwarils  Bishop  of  Raphoe ;  and 
our  lute  excellent  colleague,  the  Reverend  Dr.  John  Di^sdale : 
all  of  them  nearly  contemirorary  with  Mr.  Smith,  and  united 
with  him  through  life  by  the  closest  ties  of  friendship.  One 
of  his  school-fellows  is  still  alive  ;*  and  to  liis  kindness  I  am 
principally  indebted  for  the  scanty  materials  which  form  the 
first  part  of  this  narrative. 

Among  these  comi>anions  of  his  earliest  years,  Mr.  Smith 
soon  attracted  notice,  by  his  passion  for  books,  and  by  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  his  memory.  The  weakness  of  bis 
bodily  constitution  prevented  him  from  partaking  in  their  more 
Bclive  amusements ;   but  he  was  much  beloved  by  them  on 


<  Beo  Nolo  .\. 

•  Huorgo  Drvdnlt',  E-q.  uf  KirkiiMj.  Ir.illi,. 


(if  iW  IhIc  Dr.  DrpiluU.'. 
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account  of  his  temper,  which,  though  warm,  was  to  an  un- 
common degree  friendly  and  generous.  Even  then  he  was 
remarkable  for  those  habits  which  remained  with  him  through 
life,  of  speaking  to  himself  when  alone,  and  of  absence  in 
company. 

From  the  Grammar-school  of  Earkaldy,  he  was  sent,  in 
1737,  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  till 
1740,  when  he  went  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  as  an  exhibi- 
tioner^ on  Snell's  foundation. 

Dr.  Maclaine  of  the  Hague,  who  was  a  fellow-student  of  Mr. 
Smith's  at  Glasgow,  told  me  some  years  ago,  that  his  favourite 
pursuits  while  at  that  University  were  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy ;  and  I  remember  to  have  heard  my  father  remind 
him  of  a  geometrical  problem  of  considerable  difficulty,  about 
which  he  was  occupied  at  the  time  when  their  acquaintance 
commenced,  and  which  had  been  proposed  to  him  as  an 
exercise  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Simson. 

These,  however,  were  certainly  not  the  sciences  in  which  he 
was  formed  to  excel ;  nor  did  they  long  divert  him  from  pur- 
suits more  congenial  to  his  mind.  What  Lord  Bacon  says  of 
Plato  may  be  justly  applied  to  him :  "  Ilium,  licet  ad  rempub- 
licam  non  accessisset,  tamen  natura  et  inclinatione  omnino  ad 
res  civiles  propensum,  vires  eo  praecipue  intendisse ;  neque  de 
Philosophia  Naturali  admodum  sollicltum  esse;  nisi  quatenus 
ad  Philosophi  nomen  et  celebritatem  tuendam,  et  ad  majes- 
tatem  quandam  moralibus  et  civilibus  doctrinis  addendam  et 
aspergendam  sufficeret."^    The  study  of  human  nature  in  all 


*  [As  the  word  exhibitiotier  has  mis- 
led a  French  author,  to  whose  critical 
acquaintance  with  the  Englisli  language 
I  am  indebted  for  a  very  elegant  trans- 
lation of  this  Memoir,  I  think  it  proper 
to  mention,  that  it  is  used  hero  to  de- 
note a  student  who  enjoys  a  salary  to 
assist  him  in  carrying  on  his  academical 
education.  "  The  won]  Exhibition," 
Hays  Johnson,  "  is  much  used  for  pen- 
hions  allowed  to  scholars  at  the  Uni- 
versity."      In    the    translation    ahove 


referred  to,  as  well  as  in  the  Notice 
prefixed  to  M.  Gamier's  translation  of 
the  TVealth  of  Nations,  the  clause  in  the 
text  is  thus  rendered  :  il  entra  au  col- 
llgc  de  Balliol  h  Oxford^  en  quaUti  de 
dimonstrateur  de  lafondation  de  Snell. 

With  respect  to  Snell's  foundation, 
"  the  largest,  perhaps,  and  most  liberal 
in  Britain,"  see  the  Statistical  Account 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  by  Dr. 
Keid.] 

'  liedanjutio  Philosophia  rum. 
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its  tiranches,  more  particularly  of  the  political  liistory  of  man- 
kind, opened  a  boundless  field  to  his  curiosity  and  ambition  ; 
and  while  it  afforded  scope  to  all  tlie  various  powers  of  his 
versatile  and  comprehensive  genius,  gratified  his  ruling  passion, 
of  contributing  to  the  happiness  and  the  improvement  of  society. 
To  this  study,  diversified  at  his  leisure  hours  by  the  less  severe 
occupations  of  polite  literature,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  him- 
self almost  entirely  from  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Oxford ; 
but  he  still  retained,  and  retained  even  in  advanced  years,  a 
recollection  of  his  early  acquisitions,  which  not  only  added  to 
the  8i>lendonr  of  his  conversation,  hut  enabled  him  to  exemplify 
some  of  his  favourite  theories  concerning  the  natural  progress 
of  the  mind  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  by  the  history  of 
those  sciences  in  which  the  connexion  and  succession  of  dis- 
coveries may  he  traced  with  the  greatest  advantage.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  too,  the  influence  of  his  early  taste  for  the  Greek 
geometry  may  be  remarked  in  the  elementary  clearness  and 
fulness,  bordering  sometimes  upon  prolixity,  with  which  he 
frequently  states  his  political  reasonings.  The  lectures  of  the 
profound  and  eloquent  Dr.  Hutcheson,  which  he  had  attended 
previous  to  his  departure  from  Glasgow,  and  of  which  he  always 
spoke  in  terms  of  the  warmest  admiration,  had,  it  may  be 
reasonably  presumed,  a  considerable  effect  in  directing  his 
talents  to  their  proper  objects.^ 

I  have  not  been  able  to  collect  any  information  with  respect 
to  that  part  of  his  youth  which  was  spent  in  England.  I  have 
heard  him  say,  that  he  employed  himself  frequently  in  the 
practice  of  translation,  {particularly  from  the  French,)  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  his  own  style :  and  he  used  often 
to  espresfl  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  utility  of  such  exercises, 
to  all  who  cultivate  the  art  of  composition.  It  Is  much  to  be 
regretted,  tliat  none  of  his  juvenile  attempts  in  this  way  have 
been  preserved  ;  as  the  few  specimens  which  his  writings  con- 
tain of  bis  skill  as  a  translator,  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
eminence  he  had  attained  in  a  walk  of  literature,  which,  in 
oiu  country,  has  been  so  little  frequented  by  men  of  genius. 
■  See  Not*  B. 
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It  was  probably  also  at  this  period  of  his  life,  that  he  cul- 
tivated with  the  greatest  care  the  study  of  languages.  The 
knowledge  he  possessed  of  these,  both  ancient  and  modern,  was 
uncommonly  extensive  and  accurate;  and,  in  him,  was  sub- 
servient, not  to  a  vain  parade  of  tasteless  erudition,  but  to  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  everything  that  could  illustrate  the 
institutions,  the  manners,  and  the  ideas  of  different  ages  and 
nations.  How  intimately  he  had  once  been  conversant  with 
the  more  ornamental  branches  of  learning ;  in  particular,  with 
the  works  of  the  Eoman,  Greek,  French,  and  Italian  poets, 
appeared  sufficiently  from  the  hold  which  they  kept  of  his 
memory,  after  all  the  different  occupations  and  inquiries  in 
which  his  maturer  faculties  had  been  employed.^  In  the  Eng- 
lish language,  the  variety  of  poetical  passages  which  he  was 
not  only  accustomed  to  refer  to  occasionally,  but  which  he  was 
able  to  repeat  with  correctness,  appeared  surprising  even  to 
those  whose  attention  had  never  been  directed  to  more  im- 
portant acquisitions. 

After  a  residence  at  Oxford  of  seven  years,  he  returned  to 
Kirkaldy,  and  lived  two  years  with  his  mother,  engaged  in 
study,  but  without  any  fixed  plan  for  his  future  life.  He  had 
been  originally  destined  for  the  Church  of  England,  and  with 
that  view  had  been  sent  to  Oxford ;  but  not  finding  the  eccle- 
siastical profession  suitable  to  his  taste,  he  chose  to  consult, 
in  this  instance,  his  own  inclination,  in  preference  to  the 
wishes  of  his  friends ;  and  abandoning  at  once  all  the  schemes 
which  their  prudence  had  formed  for  him,  he  resolved  to  return 
to  his  own  country,  and  to  limit  his  ambition  to  the  imcertain 
prospect  of  obtaining,  in  time,  some  one  of  those  moderate 
preferments,  to  which  literary  attainments  lead  in  Scotland. 

In  the  year  1748,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Edinburgh,  and 


*  The  uncommon  degree  in  which 
Mr.  8mith  retained  poftsession,  even  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  uf  difTcrcnt  branches 
of  knowledge  which  he  had  long  ceased 
to  cultivate,  has  often  been  remarked 
to  me  by  my  learned  colleague  and 
friend,  Mr.  Dalzel,  Professor  of  Greek 


in  this  University. — Mr.  Dalzel  men- 
tioned particularly  the  readiness  and 
correctness  of  Mr.  Smith's  memory  on 
philological  subjects,  and  the  acutencsa 
and  skill  he  displayed  in  various  con- 
versations with  him  on  some  of  the 
minvtife  of  Greek  grammar. 
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[luring  that  and  the  following  years,  read  lectures  on  Ehetoric 
and  Belles-lettres,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  KameB.  About 
this  time,  too,  he  contracted  a  very  iotlmate  friendship,  which 
continued  without  Interruption  till  his  death,  with  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Wedderhurn,  now  Lord  Lougliborough,  and  with  Mr. 
William  Johnstone,  now  Mr.  Pulteney. 

At  what  particular  period  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  David 
Hume  commenced,  does  not  appear  from  any  information  that 
I  have  received  ;  but  from  some  pajiers,  now  iu  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Hume's  nephew,  and  which  he  haa  been  so  obliging  as 
to  allow  me  to  penise,  their  acquaintance  seems  to  have  grown 
into  friendship  before  the  year  1752.  It  was  a  friendship  on 
both  sides  founded  on  the  admiration  of  genius,  and  the  love 
of  simplicity ;  and,  which  forms  au  interesting  circumstance  iu 
the  history  of  each  of  these  eminent  men,  from  the  amhition 
wliicli  both  have  shown  to  record  it  to  posterity. 

In  1751,  ho  was  elected  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University 
of  Olaegow ;  and,  the  year  following,  he  waa  removed  to  the 
Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  same  TJuiversity, 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Craigie,  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  HutchesoD.  In  this  rituation  he  remained  thirteen 
years ;  a  period  he  usisl  frequently  to  look  back  to,  as  the  most 
useful  and  happy  of  his  life.  It  was  indeed  a  situation  in 
which  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  excel,  and  iu  which  the  daily 
labours  of  his  profession  were  constantly  recalling  his  attention 
to  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  familiarizing  his  mind  to  those 
imiKirtant  speculations  he  was  afterwards  to  communicate  to 
the  world.  In  this  view,  though  it  afforded,  iu  the  meantime, 
but  a  very  narrow  scene  for  his  ambition,  it  was  prohably 
instrumental,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  the  future  emi- 
nence of  bis  literary  character. 

Of  Mr.  Smith's  lectures  while  a  Professor  at  Glasgow,  no 
part  has  lieen  preserved,  excepting  what  he  himself  published 
in  the  Theory  of  Moral  Senthneids,  and  in  the  IVeailh  of 
Natmtn.  The  Society,  therefore,  I  am  persuaded,  will  listen 
with  pleasure  to  the  following  short  account  of  them,  for  which 
1  am  indebted  to  a  gentleman  who  was  formeily  one  of  Mr. 
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Smith's  pupils,  and  who  continued  till  his  death  to  be  one  of 
his  most  intimate  and  valued  friends.^ 

"In  the  Professorship  of  Logic,  to  which  Mr.  Smith  was 
appointed  on  his  first  introduction  into  this  University,  he 
soon  saw  the  necessity  of  departing  widely  from  the  plan  that 
had  been  followed  by  his  predecessors,  and  of  directing  the 
attention  of  his  pupils  to  studies  of  a  more  interesting  and 
useful  nature  than  the  Logic  and  Metaphysics  of  the  schools. 
Accordingly,  after  exhibiting  a  general  view  of  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  explaining  so  much  of  the  ancient  logic  as 
was  requisite,  to  gratify  curiosity  with  respect  to  an  artificial 
method  of  reasoning,  which  had  once  occupied  the  universal 
attention  of  the  learned,  he  dedicated  all  the  rest  of  his  time 
to  the  delivery  of  a  system  of  Ehetoric  and  Belles-lettres.  The 
best  method  of  explaining  and  illustrating  the  various  powers 
of  the  human  mind,  the  most  useful  part  of  metaphysics,  arises 
from  an  examination  of  the  several  ways  of  communicating 
our  thoughts  by  speech,  and  from  an  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  literary  compositions  which  contribute  to  per- 
suasion or  entertainment.  By  these  arts,  everything  that  we 
perceive  or  feel,  every  operation  of  our  minds,  is  expressed  and 
delineated  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  may  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished and  remembered.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  no 
branch  of  literature  more  suited  to  youth  at  their  first  entrance 
upon  philosophy  than  this,  which  lays  hold  of  their  taste  and 
their  feelings. 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  manuscript  containing 
Mr.  Smith's  lectures  on  this  subject  was  destroyed  before  his 
death.  The  first  part,  in  point  of  composition,  was  highly 
finished ;  and  the  whole  discovered  strong  marks  of  taste  and 
original  genius.  From  the  permission  given  to  students  of 
taking  notes,  many  observations  and  opinions  contained  in 
these  lectures  have  either  been  detailed  in  separate  disserta- 
tions, or  engrossed  in  general  collections,  which  have  since 
been  given  to  the  public.  But  these,  as  might  be  cxi)ected, 
have  lost  the  air  of  originality  and  the  distinctive  character 

*  [Mr.  Millar,  the  latr  colcbratod  Profcsscr  of  Law  in  llic  I'niversity  of  (llasgow.] 
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which  they  received  from  their  tirst  author,  and  are  olten 
obscured  by  that  multiplicity  of  commonplace  matter  in  which 
they  are  sunk  and  involved. 

"  About  a  year  after  his  appointment  to  the  Professorship  of 
Logic,  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Mora!  Philosophy. 
His  course  of  lectures  on  tlii.s  subject  was  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  first  contained  Natural  Theology ;  in  which  he 
considered  tlie  proofs  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  and 
those  principles  of  the  human  mind  upon  which  religion  is 
founded.  The  second  compreliended  Ethics,  strictly  so  called, 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  the  doctrines  which  he  afterwards 
published  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  In  the  third 
part,  he  treated  at  more  length  of  that  branch  of  Morality 
which  relates  to  Jvatice,  and  which,  being  susceptible  of  precise 
and  accurate  rules,  is  for  that  reason  capable  of  a  full  and 
particidar  explanation. 

"  U])on  this  subject  he  followed  the  plan  that  seems  to  be 
Biiggest«d  by  Montesquieu ;  endeavouring  to  trace  the  gradual 
progress  of  jurisprudence,  both  public  and  private,  from  the 
rudest  to  the  most  refined  ages,  and  to  point  out  the  effects 
of  those  arts  which  contribute  to  Bubsistence,  and  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  property,  in  producing  correspondent  im{irove- 
ments  or  alterations  in  law  and  government.  This  important 
branch  of  his  labours  he  also  intended  to  give  to  the  public ; 
but  this  intention,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  conchision  of 
The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  he  did  not  live  to  fulfil. 

"  In  the  last  part  of  his  lectures,  he  examined  those  political 
regulaUons  which  are  founded,  not  upon  the  principle  ofjualice, 
but  that  of  expediency,  and  which  are  calculated  to  increase  the 
riches,  the  power,  and  the  prosperity  of  a  State.  Under  this 
view,  he  considered  the  political  institutions  relating  to  com- 
merce, to  finances,  to  ecclesiastical  and  military  estabbsh- 
ments.  What  he  delivered  on  these  Buhjects  containe<l  the 
substance  of  the  work  he  afterwards  published  under  the 
title  of  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  IFeallh 
of  Nations. 

'*  There  whs  no  situation  in  which  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Smith 
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appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  as  a  Professor.  In  deliver- 
ing his  lectures,  he  trusted  almost  entirely  to  extemporary 
elocution.  His  manner,  though  not  graceful,  was  plain  and 
unaffected ;  and,  as  he  seemed  to  be  always  interested  in  the 
subject^  he  never  failed  to  interest  his  hearers.  Each  discourse 
consisted  commonly  of  several  distinct  propositions,  which  he 
successively  endeavoured  to  prove  and  illustrate.  These  pro- 
positions, when  announced  in  general  terms,  had,  from  their 
extent,  not  unfrequently  something  of  the  air  of  a  paradox. 
In  his  attempts  to  explain  them,  he  often  appeared,  at  first, 
not  to  be  sufficiently  possessed  of  the  subject,  and  spoke  with 
some  hesitation.  As  he  advanced,  however,  the  matter  seemed 
to  crowd  upon  him,  his  manner  became  warm  and  animated, 
and  his  expression  easy  and  fluent  In  points  susceptible  of 
controversy,  you  could  easily  discern,  that  he  secretly  conceived 
an  opposition  to  his  opinions,  and  that  he  was  led  upon  this 
account  to  support  them  with  greater  energy  and  vehemence. 
By  the  fulness  and  variety  of  his  illustrations,  the  subject 
gradually  swelled  in  his  hands,  and  acquired  a  dimension 
which,  without  a  tedious  repetition  of  the  same  views,  was 
calculated  to  seize  the  attention  of  his  audience,  and  to  afford 
them  pleasure,  as  well  as  instruction,  in  following  the  same 
object,  through  all  tlie  diversity  of  shades  and  aspects  in  which 
it  was  presented,  and  afterwards  in  tracing  it  backwards  to 
that  original  proposition  or  general  truth  from  which  this 
beautiful  train  of  speculation  had  proceeded. 

"  His  reputation  as  a  Professor  was  accordingly  raised  very 
high,  and  a  multitude  of  students  from  a  great  distance  resorted 
to  the  University,  merely  upon  his  account.  Those  branches 
of  science  which  he  taught  became  fashionable  at  this  place, 
and  his  opinions  were  the  cliief  topics  of  discussion  in  clubs 
and  literary  societies.  Even  the  small  peculiarities  in  his  pro- 
nunciation or  manner  of  speaking,  became  frequently  the 
objects  of  imitation." 

While  Mr.  Smith  was  thus  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
zeal  and  ability  as  a  public  teacher,  he  was  gradually  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  more  extensive  reputation,  by  preparing 
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for  llie  prcBB  Lis  sy stem  of  morals.  The  first  edition  of  thin 
work  appeared  iu  1759,  under  the  title  of  The  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Smith  bad  remained  unknown  to  the  world 
as  an  author ;  nor  Iiavc  I  heard  that  li«  had  made  s  trial  of  his 
powers  in  any  anonymous  publications,  excepting  in  a  periodical 
work  called  TJie  Edinburgh  Hevieio,  which  was  begun  in  the 
year  1755,  by  some  gentlemen  of  distinguished  abilities,  bnt 
which  they  were  prevented  by  other  engagements  from  carry- 
ing farther  than  the  two  first  numbers.  To  this  work  Mr, 
Smith  contribnted  a  review  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  of  the 
Efirlish  Language,  and  also  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  editors, 
CDutaining  some  general  observations  on  the  state  of  literature 
iu  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  In  the  former  of  these 
papers,  he  points  out  some  defects  in  Dr.  Johnson's  plan,  which 
he  censures  as  not  sufficiently  grammatical.  "  The  different 
significations  of  a  word,"  he  observes,  "'are  indeed  collected;  but 
they  are  seldom  digested  into  general  classes,  or  ranged  under  the 
meaning  which  the  word  principally  expresses :  aud  sufficient 
care  ia  not  taken  to  distinguish  the  words  apparently  sj-nony- 
moua."  To  illustrate  this  criticism,  be  copies  from  Dr.  Jolin- 
son  the  articles  Birr  and  huuoub,  and  opposes  to  them  the 
same  articles  digested  agreeably  to  bis  own  idea.  The  various 
^gnifications  of  the  word  but  are  very  nicely  and  happily  dis- 
criminated. The  other  article  does  not  seem  to  hare  been 
executed  with  equal  care. 

The  observations  on  the  state  of  learning  in  Europe  are 
written  with  ingenuity  and  elegance ;  but  are  chiefly  interest- 
ing, as  they  show  the  attention  which  the  Author  had  given  to 
the  philosophy  and  literature  of  the  Continent,  at  a  period 
when  they  were  not  much  studied  in  this  island. 

In  the  same  volume  with  The  Theory  of  Moroi  Sentimtmtx, 
Mr.  Smith  published  a  Dissertation  On  the  Origin  of  Lan- 
guages, and  on  the  different  Genius  of  those  which  are  original 
(tnd  compounded.  The  remarks  I  hare  to  ofier  on  these  two 
discouTsea,  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  make  the  subject 
of  a  separate  Section. 
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SECTION  11. 

OF  THE  THEORY  OF  MORAL  SENTIMENTS,  AND  THE  DISSERTATION 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGES. 

The  science  of  Ethics  has  been  divided  by  modern  writers 
into  two  parts ;  the  one  comprehending  the  theory  of  Morals, 
and  the  other  its  practical  doctrines.  The  questions  about 
which  the  former  is  employed,  are  chiefly  the  two  following. 
First,  By  what  principle  of  our  constitution  are  we  led  to  form 
the  notion  of  moral  distinctions; — ^whether  by  that  faculty 
which,  in  the  other  branches  of  human  knowledge,  perceives 
the  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood ;  or  by  a  peculiar 
power  of  perception  (called  by  some  the  Moral  Sense)  which  is 
pleased  with  one  set  of  qualities,  and  displeased  with  another  ? 
Secondly y  What  is  the  proper  object  of  moral  approbation  ?  or, 
in  other  words.  What  is  the  common  quality  or  qualities 
belonging  to  all  the  different  modes  of  virtue  ?  Is  it  benevo- 
lence ;  or  a  rational  self-love ;  or  a  disposition  (resulting  from 
the  ascendant  of  Season  over  Passion)  to  act  suitably  to  the 
different  relations  in  which  we  are  placed  ?  These  two  ques- 
tions seem  to  exhaust  the  whole  theory  of  Morals.  The  scope 
of  the  one  is  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  our  moral  ideas ;  that  of 
the  other,  to  refer  the  phenomena  of  moml  perception  to  their 
most  simple  and  general  laws. 

The  practical  doctrines  of  morality  comprehend  all  those 
rules  of  conduct  which  profess  to  point  out  the  proper  ends  of 
human  pursuit,  and  the  most  effectual  means  of  attaining 
them;  to  which  we  may  add  all  those  literary  compositions, 
whatever  be  their  particular  form,  which  have  for  their  aim  to 
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f/;riifx  ttfid  liiiirriaie  our  good  dispodtions,  by  delinearions  of 
Mill  l/<«ttiity,  of  tlu5  dignity,  or  of  the  ntility  of  Virtue. 

I  ^liiill  fKii  inquire  ut  present  into  the  justness  of  this  divisioiL 
I  ^Imll  only  oliNerve,  tlmt  the  words  Theory  and  Practice  are 
nnl.,  lit  IIiIm  itiNtiUKje,  employed  in  their  usual  acceptations. 
TtiM  lluMiry  of  MoriilM  does  not  bear,  for  example,  the  same 
i'M|»iiloii  ill  \\\\s  priu)tice  of  Morals,  that  the  theory  of  Geometry 
\m\\%  III  priiolioiil  (loon)otry.  In  this  last  science,  all  the  prac- 
\\\^\\  ntlim  WW  fouiuiud  on  theoretical  principles  previously 
MMlHhlUh^tl :  l^ut  In  the  former  science,  the  practical  rules  are 
MltviunM  \\\  tho  oH)M4oitii^  of  all  mankind ;  the  theoretical  prin- 
«k|h|«m  (\inu  K>w  of  tho  uuxit  ditHoult  subjects  of  discussion  that 
\\m  y'SSA'  y^W'wAmA  tUv  iuK^nuity  c4f  metaphysiciana 

\\\  \\\\\^\K^\\\\^  X\\^  d\H^trinw  of  practical  morality,  (if  we 
\\\^\ks^  hUv^whuw  tW  mnuo  uufv^rtuuato  jwjttdices  produced  or 
^^^^^^^^*WHl  l\Y  vi\4out  and  oppressive  8jn3tems  of  policy,)  the 
^us^i\^u(M  iHvm  to  )ia>*e  avail^  themselves  of  every  light  fur- 
iUmIuhI  bv  uutuiv  to  human  reason ;  and  ind<?ed  those  writers 
\s\\\\  \\\  iutor  times,  have  treated  the  subject  with  the  greatest 
nuvhh'hn.  WW  thoy  who  have  followed  most  closely  the  footsteps 
of  I  ho  ihtH^k  and  the  Roman  philosophers.  The  theoretical 
HUi»Htli»n,  ttH>,  concerning  the  essence  of  virtue,  or  the  proper 
n^l/Vft/  of  moral  approbation,  was  a  favourite  topic  of  discussion 
In  iho  ancient  schools.  The  question  concerning  the  principle 
of  moral  approbation,  though  not  entirely  of  modem  origin, 
luw  bwn  chiefly  agitated  since  the  writings  of  Dr.  Cudworth, 
in  opposition  to  those  of  Mr.  Hobbes ;  and  it  is  tliis  question 
accordingly,  (recommended  at  once  by  its  novelty  and  difficulty 
to  the  curiosity  of  speculative  men,)  that  has  produced  most  of 
the  theories  whicli  characterize  and  distinguish  from  each  other 
the  later  systems  of  moral  philosophy. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  and  also  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
that  moral  distinctions  are  perceived  by  that  power  of  the 
mind,  which  distinguishes  truth  from  falsehood.  This  system 
it  was  one  great  object  of  Dr.  Hutcheson's  philosophy  to  refute, 
and  in  opposition  to  it,  to  show  that  the  words  Right  and 
Wrong  express  certain  agreeable  and  disagreeable  qualities  in 
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actions,  wtijch  it  is  not  the  province  of  reason  but  of  feeling  to 
perceive  ;  aud  to  that  power  of  perception  which  renderB  lis 
susceptible  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  irotn  the  view  of  virtue  or  of 
vice,  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Mortd  Sv-nsc.  His  reasonings 
upon  this  subject  are  in  the  main  acquiesced  in,  Iroth  by  Mr. 
Hume  and  Mr,  Smith ;  but  tliey  differ  from  bim  in  one  im- 
portant particular, — Dr.  HiitchcBon  plainly  supposing,  that 
the  Moral  Sense  is  a  simple  principle  of  our  constitution,  of 
which  no  account  can  be  given  ;  whereas  the  other  two  philo- 
sophers have  both  attempted  to  analyze  it  into  other  principles 
more  general.  Their  systems,  however,  with  respect  to  it  are 
very  different  from  each  other.  Acconling  to  Mr,  Hume,  all 
the  qualities  which  are  denominated  virtuous,  are  useful  either 
to  ourselvex  or  to  others,  and  the  pleasure  which  we  derive 
from  the  view  of  them  is  the  pleasure  of  utiltly.  Mr.  Smith, 
without  rejecting  entirely  Mr.  Hume's  doctrine,  proposes  another 
of  his  own  far  more  comprehensive ;  a  doctrine  with  which  he 
thiubs  all  the  most  celebrated  theories  of  morality  invented  by 
iiis  predecessors  coincide  in  part,  and  from  some  partial  view 
of  which  be  apprehends  that  they  have  all  proceede<i. 

Of  this  very  ingenious  and  original  theory,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  give  a  short  abstract.  To  those  who  are  familiarly  acquainted 
with  it  as  it  is  stated  by  its  author,  I  am  aware  that  the  attempt 
may  appear  superfluous;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  it  will  not 
be  wholly  useless  to  such  as  have  not  been  much  conversant 
in  these  abstract  disquisitions,  by  presenting  to  them  the  leailing 
principles  of  the  system  in  one  connected  view,  without  those 
interruptions  of  the  attention  which  necessarily  arise  from  the 
author's  various  and  liappy  illustrations,  ami  from  the  many  elo- 
quent digressions  which  animate  and  adorn  his  composition. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Mr.  Smith's  theory  is,  tliat  the 
primary  objects  of  our  moral  jwrceptions  arc  the  actions  of 
other  men  ;  and  that  our  moral  judgments  with  respect  to  our 
own  conduct  are  only  applications  to  ourselves  of  decisions 
(vlilch  we  have  already  passed  on  the  conduct  of  our  Deighbaur. 
His  work  ac(?ordingly  includes  two  distinct  inquiries,  which, 
although  sometimes  blended  together  in  the  execution  of  his 
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general  desigD,  it  U  necessaxy  for  the  reader  to  discriminate 
carefiilly  from  each  otlier,  in  order  to  compr^end  all  the 
diifcreiit  bearings  of  the  author's  argument.  The  fum  of  the 
former  inijuiry  is,  to  explain  in  what  manner  we  kam  to  judge 
of  the  conduct  of  our  neighbour ;  that  of  the  latter,  to  show 
how,  by  applying  these  judgments  to  ourselves,  we  ac()nire  a 
senee  of  duty,  and  a  feeling  of  its  paramount  authority  over  all 
our  other  principles  of  action. 

Our  moral  judgments,  both  with  respect  to  our  own  conduct 
and  that  of  othent,  include  two  distinct  perceptions:  first,  A 
perception  of  conduct  as  right  or  wrong;  and,  secondiy,  A 
perception  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  agent.  To  tliat- 
quality  of  conduct  which  moralists,  in  general,  express  by  the 
word  Bectitude,  Mr.  Smith  gives  the  name  of  Propriety ;  and 
he  begins  hie  theory  with  inquiring  in  what  it  consists,  and  how 
we  are  led  to  form  the  idea  of  it.  The  leading  principles  of  his 
doctrine  on  this  subject  are  comprehended  in  the  following 
propositions: — 

1.  It  is  from  our  own  experience  alone,  that  we  can  fonn 
any  idea  of  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  another  person  on  any 
particular  occasion ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  form 
this  idea,  is  by  supposing  onrselves  in  the  same  circumstances 
with  him,  and  conceiving  how  we  should  be  affected  if  we  were 
so  situated.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  however,  to  conceive  our- 
selves placed  in  any  situation,  whether  agreeable  or  otlierwise, 
without  feeling  an  effect  of  the  same  kind  with  what  would  be 
produced  by  the  situation  itself;  and  of  cousequeoce  the  atten- 
tion we  give  at  any  time  to  the  circumstances  of  our  neigh- 
bour, must  atfect  us  somewhat  in  the  same  manner,  although 
by  no  means  in  the  same  degree,  as  if  these  circumstances  were 
our  own. 

That  this  imaginary  change  of  place  with  other  men,  is  the 
real  source  of  the  interest  we  take  in  their  fortunes,  Mr,  Smith 
attempts  to  prove  by  various  instances.  "  When  we  see  a 
stroke  aimed,  and  just  ready  to  fall  upon  the  leg  or  arm  of 
another  person,  we  naturally  shrink  and  draw  back  our  own 
leg  or  our  own  arm  ;  and  when  it  does  fall,  we  feel  it  in  some 
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measure,  and  are  hurt  hy  it  as  well  ae  the  BUlTurer.  The  moh, 
when  they  are  gazing  at  a  dancer  on  the  elack-rope,  naturally 
writhe  and  twist  and  balance  their  own  bodies,  as  they  see  hini 
do,  and  as  they  feel  that  they  themselves  must  do  if  in  his 
situation,"*  The  same  thing  takes  place,  acconling  to  Mr. 
Smith,  in  every  case  in  which  our  attention  is  turned  to  the 
condition  of  our  neiglihour,  "  Whatever  is  the  passion  which 
arises  from  any  object  in  the  person  principally  concerned,  an 
analogous  emotion  springs  up,  at  the  thought  of  his  situatioD, 
in  the  breast  of  every  attentive  spectator.  . , , ,  In  every  passion 
of  which  the  mind  of  man  is  susceptible,  the  emotions  of  the 
bystander  always  correspond  to  wbiit,  by  bringing  the  case 
home  to  himself,  he  imagines  should  be  the  sentiments  of  the 
sufferer,"! 

To  this  principle  of  oiir  nature  which  leads  us  to  enter  into 
the  situations  of  other  men,  and  to  partake  with  them  in  the 
passions  which  these  situations  have  a  tendency  to  excite,  Mr. 
Smith  gives  the  name  of  Syvipathy  or  Fdhw-feeling,  which  two 
words  he  employs  as  synonymous.  Upon  some  occasions  ho 
acknowledges,  that  sympathy  arises  merely  from  the  view  of  a 
certain  emotion  in  another  person ;  but  in  general  it  arises,  not 
so  much  from  the  view  of  the  emotion,  as  from  that  of  the 
situation  which  excites  it. 

2.  A  sympathy  or  fellow-feeling  between  different  persons  is 
always  agreeable  to  both,  When  1  am  Id  a  situation  which 
excites  any  passion,  it  is  pleasant  to  me  to  know,  that  llie 
sjwctatorB  of  my  situation  enter  witli  me  into  ail  its  various 
circumstanees,  and  are  affected  with  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  am  myeel£  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pleasant  to  the  spec- 
tator to  observe  this  correspondence  of  his  emotions  witli  mine. 

3,  Wlien  the  spectator  oi'  another  man's  situation,  upon 
bringing  home  to  himself  all  its  various  circumstances,  feels 
himself  affected  in  the  same  manner  with  the  person  prin- 
cipally coneeriieil,  he  approves  of  the  affection  or  [uiseion  of 
this  person  as  juet  and  proper,  and  suitable  to  its  object.    The 
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exceptitms  whicli  oocar  to  this  obeerratioa  are,  according  to 
Mr.  Smith,  odIt  appareoL  "  A  stranger,  for  example,  paaaes 
by  us  in  tbe  street  with  all  the  marks  of  the  deepest  afflktioD : 
and  ve  are  immediatelir  tol<l,  that  he  has  jnst  received  tbe 
□CWB  of  tbe  death  of  his  father.  It  is  impoenble  that,  in  thta 
case,  we  sboold  not  approve  of  hb  grief;  yet  it  may  often 
happen,  witbont  any  defect  of  humanity  on  our  part,  that,  so 
fer  from  entering  into  the  rjolcnce  of  his  eonow,  we  should 
scarce  conceive  the  first  movements  of  concern  upon  his  acconnl. 
We  have  learned,  however,  from  experience,  that  such  a  mis- 
fortune naturally  excites  such  a  degree  of  sorrow ;  and  wo 
bnow,  that  if  we  took  time  to  examine  his  aitoation  fully,  nn<i 
in  all  its  parts,  we  should,  without  doubt,  mo^  sincerely  sym- 
pathize with  him.  It  is  upon  the  consciousness  of  this  condi- 
tional sympathy  that  our  approbation  of  his  sorrow  is  founded, 
even  ia  those  cases  in  which  that  sj-mpathy  does  not  actually 
take  i)lace ;  and  the  general  rules  derived  from  our  preceding 
experience  of  what  our  sentiments  would  commonly  correspond 
with,  correct  upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  occasions,  tbe 
impropriety  of  our  present  emotions.'* 

By  tbe  Propriety  therefore  of  any  affection  or  passion  exhi- 
bited by  another  person,  is  to  be  nnderstooil  its  suitableness  to 
tbe  object  which  excites  it.  Of  this  suitableness  I  can  judge 
only  from  the  coincidence  of  the  affection  with  that  which  I 
foel,  when  I  conceive  myself  in  the  same  circumstances ;  and 
the  perception  of  this  coincidence  is  the  fonndation  of  the 
sentiment  of  Moral  Approhatum. 

4.  AJthougli,  when  we  attend  to  the  situation  of  another 
person,  and  conceive  ourselves  to  t>e  placed  in  bis  circum- 
stances, an  eruotioii  of  the  mime  kind  with  that  which  he  feels 
naturally  arisen  in  uur  own  mind,  yet  this  sympathetic  emotion 
bears  but  a  very  Bnmll  proportion,  in  point  of  degree,  to  what 
is  felt  by  tlio  jRrflon  principally  concerned.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  obtain  the  pleasure  of  mutual  sympathy,  nature  teaches 
the  spectator  to  strive,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  raise  his  (motion 
lo  a  level  with  that  which  tbe  object  would  really  produce: 
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and,  on  the  other  hand,  she  teaches  the  person  whose  passion 
this  object  has  excited,  to  bring  it  doum,  as  much  as  he  can, 
to  a  level  with  that  of  the  spectator. 

5.  Upon  these  two  different  efforts  are  founded  two  different 
sets  of  virtuea  Upon  the  effort  of  the  spectator  to  enter  into 
the  situation  of  the  person  principally  concerned,  and  to  raise 
his  sympathetic  emotions  to  a  level  with  the  emotions  of  the 
actor,  are  founded  the  gentle,  the  amiable  virtues ;  the  virtues 
of  candid  condescension  and  indulgent  humanity.  Upon  the 
effort  of  the  person  principally  concerned  to  lower  his  own 
emotions,  so  as  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with  those 
of  the  spectator,  are  founded  the  great,  the  awful,  and  respect- 
able virtues ;  the  virtues  of  self-denial,  of  self-government,  of 
that  command  of  the  passions,  which  subjects  all  the  move- 
ments of  our  nature  to  what  our  own  dignity  and  honour,  and 
the  propriety  of  our  own  conduct,  require. 

As  a  farther  illustration  of  the  foregoing  doctrine,  Mr.  Smith 
considers  particularly  the  degrees  of  the  different  passions 
which  are  consistent  with  propriety,  and  endeavours  to  show, 
that,  in  every  case,  it  is  decent  or  indecent  to  express  a  passion 
strongly,  according  as  mankind  are  disposed,  or  not  disposed,  to 
sympathize  with  it  It  is  unbecoming,  for  example,  to  express 
strongly  any  of  those  passions  which  arise  from  a  certain  con- 
dition of  the  body;  because  other  men,  who  are  not  in  the 
same  condition,  cannot  be  expected  to  sympathize  with  them. 
It  is  unbecoming  to  cry  out  with  bodily  pain;  because  the 
sympathy  felt  by  the  spectator  bears  no  proportion  to  the  acute- 
ncss  of  what  is  felt  by  the  sufferer.  The  case  is  somewhat 
similar  with  those  passions  which  take  their  origin  from  a 
particular  turn  or  habit  of  the  imagination. 

In  the  case  of  the  unsocial  passions  of  hatred  and  resent- 
ment, the  sympathy  of  the  spectator  is  divided  between  the 
[lerson  who  feels  the  passion,  and  the  person  who  is  the  object 
of  it.  "We  are  concerned  for  both,  and  our  fear  for  what 
the  one  may  suffer  damps  our  resentment  for  what  the  other 
has  suffered."*    Hence  the  imiK'rfect  degree  in  wliich  we  sym- 
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patliize  with  such  pasflions ;  and  the  propriety,  wlicn  we  are  under 
their  inHuence,  of  moderating  their  expression  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  is  required  in  the  case  of  any  other  emotions. 

The  reverse  of  this  takes  place  with  respect  to  all  the  social 
and  benevolent  affections.  Tlic  sympathy  of  tlie  spectator  with 
tlie  person  who  feels  them,  coincides  with  his  concern  for  the 
person  who  is  the  object  of  them.  It  is  this  redoubled  sym- 
pathy which  renders  these  affections  bo  peculiarly  becoming 
and  agreeable. 

The  selfish  emotions  of  grief  and  joy,  when  they  are  con- 
ceived on  account  of  our  own  private  good  or  bad  fortune,  hold 
a  sort  of  middle  place  between  our  social  and  our  unsocial 
passions.  They  are  never  so  graceful  as  the  one  set,  nor  so 
odious  Q8  the  other.  Even  when  excessive,  they  are  never  so 
disagreeable  aa  excessive  resentment ;  lecause  no  opposite  sym- 
jtathy  can  ever  interest  us  against  them  :  and  when  most  suit^ 
able  to  their  objects,  they  are  never  so  agreeable  as  impartial 
humanity  and  just  benevolence ;  because  no  double  sjTnpathy 
can  ever  interest  us  for  them. 

After  these  general  speculations  concerning  the  propriety  of 
actions,  Mr.  Smith  examines  how  far  the  judgments  of  man- 
kind concerning  it  are  liable  to  lie  influenced,  in  particular 
cases,  by  the  prosperous  or  the  adverse  circumstances  of  the 
agent.  The  scope  of  his  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  directed 
to  show,  (in  opposition  to  the  common  opinion,)  that  when 
there  is  no  envy  in  the  case,  our  propensity  to  sympathize  with 
joy  is  much  stronger  than  oiu-  [jropensity  to  sympathize  with 
sorrow :  and,  of  consequence,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  obtain  the 
approbation  of  mankind  in  prosperity  than  in  adversity.  From 
the  same  principle  he  traces  the  origin  of  ambition,  or  of  the 
desire  of  rank  and  pre-eminence ;  the  great  object  of  which 
jiaseion  is,  to  attain  that  situation  which  sets  a  man  most  in  the 
view  of  general  sympathy  and  attention,  and  gives  him  an  cnsj- 
empire  over  the  affections  of  others. 


Having  finished  the  analysis  of  our  sense  of  Propriety  and  of 
Impropriety,  Mr.  8mith  proceeds  to  consider  our  sense  of  Merit 
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and  Demerit ;  which  he  thinks  has  also  a  reference,  in  the  first 
instance,  not  to  our  own  characters,  but  to  the  characters  of 
our  neighbours.  In  explaining  the*  origin  of  this  part  of 
our  moral  constitution,  he  avails  himself  of  the  same  principle 
of  sympathy,  into  which  he  resolves  the  sentiment  of  moral 
approbation. 

The  words  propriety  and  impropriety^  when  applied  to  an 
affection  of  the  mind,  are  used  in  this  theory  (as  has  been 
already  observed)  to  express  the  suitableness  or  unsuitableness 
of  the  affection  to  its  exciting  cause.  The  words  merit  and 
demerit  have  always  a  reference  (according  to  Mr.  Smith)  to 
the  effect  which  the  affection  tends  to  produce.  When  the 
tendency  of  an  affection  is  beneficial,  the  agent  appears  to  us  a 
proper  object  of  reward ;  when  it  is  hurtful,  he  appeal's  the 
proper  object  of  punishmcni 

The  principles  in  our  nature  which  most  directly  prompt  us 
to  reward  and  to  punish,  are  gratitude  and  resentment  To 
say  of  a  person,  therefore,  that  he  is  deserving  of  reward  or  of 
punishment,  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  a  proper  object 
of  gratitude  or  of  resentment ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  that  he  is  to  some  person  or  persons  the  object  of  a 
gratitude  or  of  a  resentment,  which  every  reasonable  man  is 
ready  to  adopt  and  sympathize  with. 

It  is,  however,  very  necessary  to  observe,  that  we  do  not 
thoroughly  sympathize  with  the  gratitude  of  one  man  towards 
another,  merely  because  this  other  has  been  the  cause  of  his 
good  fortune,  unless  he  has  been  the  cause  of  it  from  motives 
which  we  entirely  go  along  with.  Our  sense,  therefore,  of  the 
good  desert  of  an  action,  is  a  compounded  sentiment,  made  up 
of  an  indirect  sympathy  with  the  person  to  whom  the  action  is 
beneficial,  and  of  a  direct  sympathy  with  the  affections  and 
motives  of  the  agent. — The  same  remark  applies,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  our  sense  of  demerit,  or  of  ill-desert. 

From  these  principles,  it  is  inferred,  that  the  only  actions 
which  apixrnr  to  us  deserving  of  reward,  are  actions  of  a  bene- 
ficial tendency,  proceeding  from  proper  motives ;  the  only 
aelioiLs  which  seem  to  deserve  punishment,  arc  actions  of  a 
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liurUul  tendency,  proceeding  from  imjiroper  motives,  A  mere 
want  of  beneficence  exposes  to  no  punishment;  becAuse  the 
mere  want  of  beneficence  tends  to  do  no  real  positive  eviL  A 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  barely  innocent,  and  contents 
himself  with  observing  strictly  the  laws  of  justice  with  respect 
to  otherH,  can  merit  only,  that  his  neighbours,  in  their  turn, 
should  observe  religiously  the  same  laws  with  respect  to  him. 

These  observations  lead  Mr.  Smith  to  anticipate  a  little  the 
subject  of  the  second  great  division  of  his  work,  by  a  short 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  our  sense  of  justice,  ae  applicable  to 
our  mvn  conduct ;  and  also  of  our  sentiments  of  remorse,  and 
of  good  desert. 

The  origin  of  our  sense  of  justice,  as  well  aa  of  all  our  other 
moral  sentiments,  he  accounts  for  by  means  of  the  principle  of 
sympathy.  When  I  attend  only  to  the  feelings  of  my  own 
breast,  my  own  happiness  appears  to  me  of  far  greater  conse- 
quence than  of  all  the  world  besides.  But  I  am  conscious, 
that,  in  tliia  excessive  preference,  other  men  cannot  possibly 
eym|)athize  willi  me,  and  that  to  them  I  appear  only  one  of  the 
crowd,  in  whom  they  are  no  more  interested  than  in  any  other 
individual.  If  I  wish,  therefore,  to  secure  their  symimthy  and 
approbation,  (which,  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  are  the  objects  of 
the  strongest  desire  of  my  nature,)  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
regard  my  happiness,  not  in  that  light  in  which  it  api>eara  to 
myself,  but  in  that  light  in  which  it  appears  to  mankind  in 
general.  If  an  unprovoked  injury  is  offered  to  me,  I  know 
that  society  will  sympathize  with  my  resentment;  but  if  I 
injure  the  interests  of  another,  who  never  injured  me,  merely 
because  they  stand  in  the  way  of  my  own,  I  perceive  evidently, 
that  society  will  sympathize  with  his  resentment,  and  that  I 
shall  become  the  object  of  general  indignation. 

\Vlien  upon  any  occasion  I  am  led  by  the  violence  of 
passion  to  overlook  these  considerations,  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
ctimpctition  of  interests,  to  act  according  to  ray  own  feelings, 
and  not  according  to  those  of  impartial  spectators,  I  uevcr  fail 
to  incur  the  punishment  of  remorse.  When  my  passion  is 
gratified,  and  I  begin  to  reflect  loolly  ou  my  conduct,  I  can  no 
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longer  enter  into  the  motives  from  which  it  jiroceeded ;  it 
appears  as  improper  tu  me  as  to  the  rent  of  the  world ;  I 
lament  the  effects  it  has  produced;  1  pity  the  unhappy  sufferer 
whom  I  have  injured  ;  and  1  feel  myself  a  just  object  of  indig- 
nation to  mankind.  "  Such,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  is  the  nature 
of  that  sentiment  which  is  pro|>erly  called  remorse.  It  ia  made 
up  of  fihame  from  the  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  past  conduct ; 
of  grief  for  the  effects  of  it ;  of  pity  for  those  who  suffer  by  it; 
and  of  the  dread  and  terror  of  punishment  from  the  con- 
scioiisncRS  of  the  justly  provoked  resentment  of  all  rational 
erentureK."* 

The  opposite  behaviour  of  him  who,  from  proper  motirea, 
has  performed  a  generous  action,  inspires,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, the  opposite  sentiment  of  conscious  merit,  or  of  deserved 
reward. 

The  foregoing  observations  contain  a  general  summary  of 
Mr.  Smith's  principles  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  our  moral 
sentiments,  in  bo  far  at  least  aa  they  relate  to  the  conduct  of 
others.  lie  acknowledges,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  senti- 
ments of  which  we  are  conscious,  on  particular  occasions,  do 
not  always  coincide  with  these  principles ;  and  that  they  are 
frequently  modified  by  other  considerations,  very  different  from 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  affections  of  the  agent,  and 
also  from  the  beneficial  or  hurtful  tendency  of  these  atfections. 
The  good  or  the  had  consequences  which  accidentally  follow 
from  an  action,  and  which,  as  they  do  not  depend  on  the  agent, 
ought  imdoubtedly,  in  point  of  justice,  to  have  no  influence  on 
our  opinion,  either  of  the  propriety  or  the  merit  of  his  conduct, 
scarcely  ever  fail  to  influence  considerably  our  judgment  with 
reKi>ect  to  both ;  by  leading  us  to  form  a  good  or  a  bad  opinion 
of  the  prudence  with  which  the  action  was  performed,  and  by 
animating  our  sense  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  his  design. 
These  facts,  liowever,  do  not  furnish  any  objections  which  are 
peculiarly  applicable  to  Mr,  Smith's  theory  ;  for  whatever 
hypothesis  we  may  adopt  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  our 
moral  perceptions,  all  men  must  acknowledge,  that,  in  so  far  an 
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the  prosperous  or  the  uiiprosperous  event  of  an  action  depends 
on  fortune  or  on  accident,  it  ougUt  neither  to  increase  nor  to 
diminish  our  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the  agent. 
And  accordingly  it  has,  in  all  agea  of  the  world,  been  the  com- 
plaint of  moralistB,  that  the  actual  eeotimentfl  of  mankind 
should  60  often  be  in  opposition  to  this  equitable  and  indis- 
putable maxim.  In  examining,  thereforo,  this  irregularity  of 
oar  moral  sentiments,  Mr.  Smith  is  to  be  considered,  not  as 
obviating  an  objection  peculiar  to  his  own  system,  but  as 
removing  a  difficulty  which  is  equally  connected  with  every 
theory  on  the  subject  which  has  ever  been  projjosed.  So  far 
as  I  know,  he  is  the  first  pbiloaopher  who  has  been  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  difficulty^  and  he  has  indeed  treated 
it  with  great  ability  and  success.  The  explanation  which  he 
gives  of  it  is  not  warped  in  the  least  by  any  peculiarity  in  his 
own  scheme ;  and,  I  must  own,  it  apiwars  to  me  to  be  the  most 
solid  and  valuable  improvement  he  has  made  in  tliis  branch  of 
science.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  abRtract  of  it  in  a  sketch 
of  this  kind ;  and,  therefore,  I  must  content  myself  with 
remarking,  that  it  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  explains 
the  causes  of  this  irregularity  of  sentiment ;  the  second,  the 
extent  of  its  influence ;  aud  the  third,  the  important  purposes 
to  which  it  is  subservient.  His  remarks  on  the  last  of  these 
heads  are  more  particularly  ingenious  and  pleasing ;  as  their 
object  is  to  show,  in  opfTOsition  to  what  we  should  be  dis- 
posed at  first  to  apprehend,  that  when  nature  implanted  the 
seeds  of  this  irregiUarity  in  the  human  breast,  her  leading 
intention  was,  to  promote  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  tlic 
B]iecipB, 

Thu  remaining  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  theory  is  employed  in 
showing,  in  what  manner  our  sense  of  dutr/  comes  to  bo 
formed,  in  consequence  of  an  application  to  oiirselves  of  the 
judgments  wc  have  previously  passed  on  the  conduct  of  others, 

In  entering  upon  tliis  inquiry,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  in  the  work,  and  for  wliich  the  foT'egoing 
s)ieculations  are,  according  to  Mr.  Smith's  theory,  a  necessary 
pi'C|>ara(ion,  be  beginc  with  staling  the  fad  concerning  "ur  con- 


eciomnesii  of  merited  praise  or  Uame ;  and  it  must  be  owned, 
that  the  first  aspect  of  the  fact,  aa  bo  himself  states  it,  appears 
not  very  favourable  to  his  principlea.  That  the  great  object  of 
a  wise  unJ  virtuous  man  is  not  to  aet  id  eiich  a  manner  as  to 
obtain  the  actual  approbation  of  those  around  him,  but  to  act 
80  as  to  render  himself  the  jW(  and  proper  object  of  their 
approbation,  and  that  hia  satisfaction  with  his  own  conduct 
depends  much  more  on  the  conseioufiness  of  deserving  this 
approbation,  tlian  from  that  of  really  enjoying  it,  he  candidly 
ackDowIedges ;  hut  still  lie  indets,  that  although  this  may  seem, 
at  first  view,  to  intimate  the  existence  of  some  moral  faculty 
which  is  not  borrowed  from  without,  our  moral  senlinieuts 
have  always  some  secret  reference,  either  to  what  are,  or  to 
what  upon  a  certain  condition  would  be,  or  to  what  we  imagine 
ought  to  be,  the  sentiments  of  others ;  and  that  if  it  were 
[lossible,  that  a  human  creature  could  grow  np  to  manhood 
witiioiit  any  commnnication  with  his  own  specie.",  he  could  no 
more  tbink  of  his  own  character,  or  of  the  propriety  or  demerit 
of  his  own  sentiments  and  conduct,  than  of  the  beauty  or 
deformity  of  his  own  fiice.  Tliere  is  indeed  a  tribunal  within 
the  breast,  which  is  the  supremo  arbiter  of  all  our  actions,  and 
which  often  mortifies  us  amidst  tlie  applause,  and  supports  us 
under  the  censure  of  the  world ;  yet  still,  he  contends,  that  if 
we  uiquire  into  the  origin  of  its  institntion,  we  shall  find  that 
its  jurisdiction  is,  in  a  great  measure,  derived  from  the  autho- 
rity of  that  very  triliunal  whose  decisions  it  so  oHen  and  w 
jmtly  peverscs. 

When  we  first  come  into  the  world,  we,  for  some  time,  fondly 
pnrsue  the  imi>ossibIe  project  of  gaining  the  good-will  and 
approbation  of  everylxxly.  We  soon,  however,  find,  tliat  this 
universal  approbation  is  unattainable  ;  that  the  most  equitable 
conduct  must  frequently  thwart  the  interests  or  the  inclinations 
of  [tarticular  peisone,  who  will  seldom  have  candour  enough  to 
enter  into  the  propriety  of  our  motives,  or  to  see  that  this  con- 
duct, how  disagreeable  soever  to  them,  is  [terfectly  suitable  to 
our  eituation.  fn  order  to  defend  ourselven  from  sucli  partial 
jiHltrmenl.",  we  soon  leftrii  to  set  up  in  our  own  minds,  a  judge 
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between  ourselves  and  those  we  live  with.  We  conceive  our- 
selve:^  as  actiug  in  the  presence  of  a  person,  who  baa  no  pai- 
ticiilar  relation,  either  to  ourselves,  or  to  those  whose  interesta 
are  aSccted  by  our  conduct ;  and  we  study  to  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  this  aujiposed  im- 
partial spectator.  It  is  only  by  consulting  him  that  we 
can  see  whatever  relates  to  ourselves  in  its  proper  shape  and 
dimensions. 

There  are  two  different  occasious,  on  which  we  examine  our 
own  conduct,  and  endeavour  to  view  it  in  tlie  light  in  which 
the  impartial  spectator  would  view  it.  First,  when  we  are 
about  to  act;  and,  secondly,  after  we  have  acted.  In  both 
cases,  our  views  are  very  apt  to  be  partial. 

When  we  are  about  to  act,  the  eagerness  of  passion  seldom 
allows  us  to  consider  what  we  are  doing  with  the  candour  of  an 
indifferent  person.  When  the  action  ia  over,  and  the  passions 
which  prompted  it  have  subsided,  although  we  can  undoubtedly 
enter  into  the  sentiments  of  the  indifferent  spectator  mucli 
more  coolly  than  before,  yet  it  is  so  disagreeable  to  us  to  think 
ill  of  ourselves,  that  we  often  piuposely  tuin  away  our  view 
from  those  circumstances  which  might  render  our  judgment 
unfavourable.  Hence  that  self-deceit  which  is  the  source  of 
half  the  disorders  of  human  Ufe. 

In  order  to  guard  ourselves  against  its  delusions,  nature 
leads  UB  to  form  insensibly,  by  our  continual  observations  upon 
the  conduct  of  others,  certain  general  rules  concerning  what  is 
fit  and  proper  either  to  be  done  or  avoided.  Some  of  their 
actions  shock  all  our  natural  sentiments ;  and  when  we  observe 
other  people  affected  in  the  same  manner  with  ourselves,  we 
are  confirmed  in  the  belief,  that  our  disapprobation  was  just. 
We  naturally,  therefore,  lay  it  down  as  a  genenU  rule,  that  all 
such  actions  are  to  be  avoided,  as  tending  to  render  us  odious, 
contemptible,  or  punishable;  and  we  endeavour,  by  habitual 
refioctiou,  to  fix  this  general  rule  in  our  minds,  in  oidcr  tt> 
correct  the  misrepresentations  of  self-lovo,  if  we  should  ever  Ik- 
called  on  to  act  in  similar  circumstances.  The  nmu  of  furious 
resentment,  if  he  were  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  that  passion, 
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would  jwrhaps  regard  the  death  of  his  enemy  as  but  a  smalt 
compensation  for  a  trifling  wrong.  But  hie  obaervationB  ou 
the  conduct  of  others  have  tauglit  him  how  liorrihle  such 
sanguinary  revenges  are ;  and  ho  has  impressed  it  on  his  mind 
as  an  invariable  rule,  to  abstain  from  them  upon  all  occasioufl. 
This  rule  preserves  its  authority  with  him,  checks  the  impe- 
tuosity of  his  passion,  and  corrects  the  partial  views  which  self- 
love  suggests;  although,  if  this  hail  been  the  first  time  in 
which  he  conaderod  such  an  action,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  determined  it  to  be  just  and  proper,  and  what  every 
impartial  spectator  would  approve  of.  A  regard  to  such 
general  rules  of  morality,  constitutes,  according  to  Mr.  Smith, 
what  is  properly  called  the  sense  of  duty. 

I  btifore  hinted,  that  Mr.  Smith  does  not  reject  entirely  from 
his  system  that  principle  of  utility,  of  which  the  perception  in 
any  action  or  cliaracter  constitutes,  according  to  Mr.  Hume, 
the  sentiment  of  moral  approbation.  That  no  qualiticH  of  the 
mind  are  approved  of  as  virtues,  but  such  as  arc  useful  or 
agreeable,  either  to  the  person  himself  or  to  others,  he  admits 
to  be  a  proposition  that  holds  universally ;  and  he  also  admits, 
that  the  sentiment  of  approbation  with  which  we  regard  virtue, 
is  enlivened  by  the  (lerception  of  this  utility,  or,  as  he  explains 
the  fact,  it  is  enlivened  by  our  sympathy  with  the  happiness  of 
those  to  whom  the  utility  extends :  hut  still  he  insists,  that  it 
is  not  the  view  of  this  utility  which  is  either  the  first  or 
principal  source  of  moral  approbation. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  of  his  doctrine  in  a  few  words. — 
"  When  we  approve  of  any  chai-acter  or  action,  the  sentiments 
which  we  feel  are  derived  from  /our  different  sources.  First, 
we  sympathize  with  the  motives  of  the  agent;  secondly,  we 
enter  into  the  gratitude  of  those  who  receive  the  benefit  of  hJa 
actions ;  thirdly,  we  observe  that  his  conduct  has  been  agree- 
able to  the  general  rules  by  which  those  two  sympathies  gene- 
rally act ;  and,  lastly,  when  we  consider  such  actions  as  making 
B  part  of  a  system  of  behaviour  which  tends  to  promote  thu 
linppincss  either  of  the  individual  or  of  society,  they  appear  to 
derive  a  beauty  from  IIiIh  utility,  not  unlike  that  which  we 
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ascribe  to  any  well-contrived  machine."  These  different  senti- 
meota,  he  thinks,  exhaust  completely,  in  every  infltance  that 
can  be  supposed,  the  compounded  sentiment  of  moral  appro- 
bation. "  After  deducting,"  says  he,  "  in  any  one  particului" 
case,  all  tliat  must  be  acknowledged  to  proceed  from  some  one 
or  other  of  these  four  principles,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  remains;  and  I  shall  freely  allow  this  overplus  to  l»e 
escribed  to  a  moral  sense,  or  to  any  other  peculiar  faculty,  pro- 
vided anybody  will  ascertain  precisely  what  this  overplus  is."* 

Mr.  Smith's  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  Virtue  b  in- 
Tolved  in  his  theory  concerning  the  principle  of  Moral  Appro- 
bation. The  idea  of  virtue,  he  thinks,  always  impltofi  the  idea 
of  propriety,  or  of  the  snitableneas  of  the  aSection  to  the  object 
which  excites  it;  which  suitableness,  according  to  bim,  can  be 
determined  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  sympathy  of  impartial 
spectators  with  the  motives  of  the  agent.  But  still  be  ap- 
prehends, that  this  description  of  virtue  is  incomplete;  for 
although  in  every  virtuous  action  propriety  is  an  essential 
ingredient,  it  is  not  always  the  sole  ingredient.  Beneficent 
actions  have  in  them  another  quality,  by  which  they  appear, 
not  only  to  deserve  approbation,  but  recompense,  and  excite  a 
superior  degree  of  esteem,  arising  from  a  double  sympathy  with 
the  motives  of  the  agent,  and  the  gratitude  of  those  who  are  tht* 
objects  of  his  affection.  In  this  respect,  beneficence  apiteara  to 
him  to  be  distingiushed  from  the  inferior  virtues  of  prudence, 
vigilance,  circumspection,  temperance,  constancy,  firmness,  which 
are  always  regarded  with  approbation,  but  which  confer  no 
merit.  This  distiaction,  he  apprehends,  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently attended  to  by  moralists;  the  principles  of  some 
affording  no  explanation  of  the  approbation  we  bestow  on  the 
inferior  virtues;  and  those  of  others  accounting  as  imperfectly 
for  the  peculiar  excellency  which  the  supreme  virtue  of  bene- 
ficence is  acknowledge^  to  popsess.' 

Such  ore  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentt- 
menta,  a  work  which,  whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of 
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the  jiistuesH  of  its  conclusions,  uiust  be  allowed  by  all  to  be  a 
singular  efibrt  of  invention,  ingenuity,  and  subtilty.  For  my 
own  part,  I  must  confeas,  tbat  it  does  not  coincide  witb  ray 
notions  concerning  tbe  foundation  of  Morals ;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced, at  the  same  time,  tbat  it  contains  a  large  misturc  of 
important  truth,  and  that,  although  the  author  has  sometimes 
been  misleti  by  too  great  a  desire  of  generalizing  his  principles, 
be  has  bad  the  merit  of  directing  tbe  attention  of  philosophers 
to  a  view  of  human  nature,  which  had  formerly  in  a  great  mea- 
sure escaped  their  notice.  Of  the  great  projiortion  of  just 
and  sound  reasoning  which  the  theory  involves,  its  striking 
plausibility  is  a  sufficient  proof;  for  as  the  author  himself  has 
n-TOarked,  no  system  in  morals  can  woU  gain  our  assent,  if  it 
does  not  border,  in  some  respects,  upon  the  truth,  "  A  system 
of  natural  philosophy,"  he  observes,  "  may  appear  very  plau- 
sible, and  be  for  a  long  time  very  generally  received  in  the 
world,  and  yet  have  no  foundation  in  nature ;  but  the  author 
who  should  assign  as  tbe  cause  of  any  natural  sentiment,  some 
princiiJe  which  neither  had  any  connexion  with  it,  nor  resem- 
bled any  other  principle  which  had  some  connexion,  would 
appear  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  the  most  injudicious  and  inex- 
jn'rienced  reader,''*  The  merit,  however,  of  Mr,  Smith's  per- 
formance, does  not  rest  here.  No  work,  undoubtedly,  can  be 
mentioned,  ancient  or  modern,  which  exhibits  so  complete  a 
view  of  those  tacts  with  reHi>ect  to  our  moral  perceptions,  which 
it  is  one  great  object  of  this  branch  of  science  to  refer  to  their 
general  laws,  and  uijod  this  account,  it  well  deserves  the  careful 
study  of  all  whose  taste  leatls  them  to  prosecute  similar  in- 
quiries. These  facts  are  indeed  frequently  expressed  in  a 
language  which  involves  the  author's  peculiar  theories:  but 
they  are  always  presented  in  the  most  happy  and  beautiful 
lights,  and  it  is  easy  for  an  attentive  reader,  by  stripping  them 
of  hypothetical  terms,  to  state  them  to  himself  with  that  logical 
precision,  which,  in  such  very  difficult  disquisitions,  can  alone 
conduct  lis  with  certainty  to  the  truth. 

It  is  projter  to  observe  farther,  that  with  the  theoretical 
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doctrines  of  the  book,  there  are  everywhere  interwoven,  with 
Bingular  taste  and  address,  the  purest  imd  most  elevateil 
maxims  concerning  the  practical  conduct  of  life,  and  that  it 
abounds  throughout  with  interesting  and  instructive  delinea- 
tions of  characters  aud  manners.  A  considerable  part  of  it  too 
ie  employed  in  collateral  iuqiiiries,  which,  upon  every  hy|K)- 
thesis  that  can  he  formed  concerning  the  foundation  of  morals, 
are  of  equal  importance.  Of  this  kind  is  the  speculation 
formerly  mentioned,  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  fortime  on 
our  moral  Hontiments,  and  another  speculation  no  less  valuable, 
with  respect  to  the  iuBuence  of  custom  and  fashion  on  the  same 
part  of  our  constitution. 

The  style  in  which  Mr,  Smith  has  conveyed  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  his  theory  rests,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
so  perfectly  suited  to  the  subject  as  that  which  he  employs  on 
most  other  occasions.  In  communicating  ideas  which  are 
extremely  abstract  and  subtile,  and  about  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  reason  correctly,  without  the  scrupulous  use  of 
appropriated  terms,  he  sometimes  preseute  to  us  a  choice  of 
words,  by  no  means  strictly  synonymous,  bo  as  to  divert  the 
attention  from  a  precise  and  steady  conception  of  his  proposi- 
tion ;  and  a  similar  effect  is,  in  other  instances,  produced  by 
that  diversity  of  forms  which,  in  the  course  of  his  copious  and 
seducing  compOBition,  the  same  truth  insensibly  assumes. 
When  the  subject  of  his  work  leads  him  to  address  the  ima- 
gination and  the  heart,  the  variety  and  felicity  of  his  illustra- 
tions,  the  richness  and  fluency  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  skill 
with  which  he  wins  the  attention  and  commands  the  [tassions 
of  his  readers,  Iciive  him,  among  our  English  moralists,  without 
11  rival. 


The  Diseertalion  on  tfie  Origin  of  Languages,  which  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  earao  volume  with  the  Tficory  of  Miiral 
Sentirmnts,  was,  I  believe,  first  annexed  to  the  second  edition 
of  that  work.  It  is  an  essay  of  great  ingenuity,  and  on  which 
the  author  himself  set  a  high  value  ;  but,  in  a  general  review 
of  his  publications,  it  deserves  our  attention  less  on  account  of 
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the  opinions  it  contains,  than  as  a  specimen  of  a  particular  sort 
of  inquiry,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  entirely  of  modern  origin, 
and  which  seems,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  to  have  interested  Mr. 
Smith's  curiosity.*  Something  very  similar  to  it  may  be  traced 
in  all  his  different  works,  whether  moral,  political,  or  literary ; 
and  on  all  these  subjects  he  has  exemplified  it  with  the 
happiest  success. 

When,  in  such  a  period  of  society  as  that  in  which  we  live, 
we  compare  our  intellectual  acquirements,  our  opinions,  man- 
ners, and  institutions,  with  those  which  prevail  among  rude 
tribes,  it  cannot  fail  to  occur  to  us  as  an  interesting  question, 
by  what  gradual  steps  the  transition  has  been  made  from  the 
first  simple  efforts  of  uncultivated  nature,  to  a  state  of  things 
so  wonderfully  artificial  and  complicated.  Whence  has  arisen 
that  systematical  beauty  which  we  admire  in  the  structure  of  a 
cultivated  language,  that  analogy  which  runs  through  the 
mixture  of  languages  spoken  by  the  most  remote  and  uncon- 
nected nations,  and  those  peculiarities  by  which  they  are  all 
distinguished  from  each  other  .^  Whence  the  origin  of  the 
different  sciences  and  of  the  different  arts,  and  by  what  chain 
has  the  mind  been  led  from  their  first  rudiments  to  their  last 
and  most  refined  improvements?  Whence  the  astonishing 
fabric  of  the  political  union,  the  fundamental  principles  which 
are  common  to  all  governments,  and  the  different  forms  which 
civilized  society  has  assumed  in  different  ages  of  the  world  ? 
On  most  of  these  subjects  very  little  information  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  history,  for  long  before  that  stage  of  society  when 
men  begin  to  think  of  recording  their  transactions,  many  of  the 
most  important  steps  of  their  progress  have  been  made.  A  few 
insulated  facts  may  perhaps  be  collected  from  the  casual  obser- 
vations of  travellers,  who  have  viewed  the  arrangements  of 
rude  nations ;  but  nothing,  it  is  evident,  can  be  obtained  in 
this  way,  which  approaches  to  a  regular  and  connected  detail 
of  human  improvement. 

In  this  want  of  direct  evidence,  we  are  under  a  necessity  of 
supplying  the  place  of  fact  by  conjecture ;  and  when  we  arc 

*■  (See  tlie  letter  quoted  in  Noto  D.] 
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unable  to  ascertain  bow  men  Imve  actually  conducted  (heni- 
aclves  upon  [larlicular  occaaons,  of  considenDg  in  wliat  manner 
tliey  are  likely  tu  have  proceeded,  from  the  principles  of  their 
nature,  and  the  circnmstaiices  of  their  external  ^tuatioD.  In 
snch  inquiries,  the  detached  facts  which  travels  and  voyages 
afford  us,  may  frequently  sen-e  as  landmarks  to  our  s|>ecula- 
tions ;  and  sometimes  our  conclusions  a  priori,  may  tend,  to 
confirm  tlie  credibility  of  facts,  which,  on  a  superficial  view, 
appeared  to  bo  doubtful  or  incredible. 

Nor  are  such  theoretical  views  of  human  affairs  subservient 
merely  to  the  gratification  of  curiosity.  In  examining  the 
history  of  mankind,  as  well  as  in  examining  the  phenomena  of 
the  material  world,  when  we  cannot  trace  the  process  by  which 
an  event  has  been  produced,  it  is  often  of  importance  to  be  able 
to  shew  how  it  may  have  beeti  produced  by  natural  causes. 
Thus,  in  the  instance  which  has  suggested  these  remarks, 
although  it  is  impossible  to  deteiinino  with  certainty  what  the 
Bteps  were  by  which  any  particular  language  waa  foi-mcd,  yet 
if  we  can  shew,  from  the  known  principles  of  human  nature, 
iiow  all  its  various  parts  might  gradually  have  arisen,  the  mind 
is  not  only  to  a  certain  degree  satisfied,  but  a  check  is  given  to 
that  indolent  philosophy,  which  refers  to  a  mirack-,  whatever 
appearances,  both  in  the  natiu^l  and  moral  worlds,  it  ia  unable 
to  explain. 

To  this  species  of  philosophical  investigation,  which  has  no 
appropriated  name  in  our  language,  1  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
^virg  the  title  of  Tlieoretical  or  C'otijectund  Uislory,  an  ex- 
jjression  which  coi[icides  pretty  nearly  in  its  meaning  with  tliat 
of  Natural  History,  as  employed  by  Mr.  Hume,'  and  with  what 
Bome  French  writers  hare  called  Hiatoire  Jlaisonn^. 

The  mathematical  sciences,  both  pure  and  mixed,  aflbrd,  iu 
many  of  their  branches,  very  favourable  subjects  for  theoretical 
history ;  and  a  very  competent  judge,  the  late  M.  D'Alembert, 
has  recommended  this  arrangement  of  their  elementary  princi- 
ples, which  is  founded  on  the  natural  succession  of  inventions 
and  discoveries,  as  the  best  adapted  fur  interesting  the  curiosity 

'  Sea  bin  A^alura!  History  nj  Kilhjvm. 
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and  exercising  the  genius  of  studenta  The  same  author  points 
out  as  a  model  a  passage  in  Montucla's  History  of  Mat1iemaiic&^ 
where  an  attempt  is  made  to  exhibit  the  gradual  progress  of 
philosopliical  speculation,  from  the  first  conclusions  suggested 
by  a  general  survey  of  the  heavens,  to  the  doctrines  of  Coper- 
nicus. It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  a  theoretical  history 
of  this  very  science,  (in  which  we  have,  perhaps,  a  better  oppor- 
tunity than  in  any  other  instance  whatever,  of  comparing  the 
natural  advances  of  the  mind  with  the  actual  succession  of 
hypothetical  systems,)  was  one  of  Mr.  Smith's  earliest  composi- 
tions, and  is  one  of  the  very  small  number  of  his  manuscripts 
which  he  did  not  destroy  before  his  death. 

I  already  hinted,  that  inquiries  perfectly  analogous  to  these 
may  be  applied  to  the  modes  of  government,  and  to  the  muni- 
cipal institutions  which  have  obtained  among  different  nations. 
It  is  but  lately,  however,  that  these  important  subjects  have 
been  considered  in  this  point  of  view ;  the  greater  part  of  poli- 
ticians before  the  time  of  Montesquieu  having  contented  them- 
selves with  an  historical  statement  of  facts,  and  with  a  vague 
reference  of  laws  to  the  wisdom  of  particular  legislators,  or  to 
accidental  circumstances,  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  as- 
certain. Montesquieu,  on  the  contrary,  considered  laws  as 
originating  chiefly  from  the  circumstances  of  society,  and 
attempted  to  account,  from  the  changes  in  the  condition  of 
mankind,  which  take  place  in  the  different  stages  of  their  pro- 
gress, for  the  corresponding  alterations  which  their  institutions 
undergo.  It  is  thus,  that  in  his  occasional  elucidations  of  the 
Boman  jurisprudence,  instead  of  bewildering  himself  among 
the  erudition  of  scholiasts  and  of  antiquaries,  we  frequently  find 
him  borrowing  his  lights  from  the  most  remote  and  unconnected 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  combining  the  casual  observations 
of  illiterate  travellers  and  navigators,  into  a  philosophical  com- 
mentary on  the  history  of  law  and  of  manners. 

The  advances  made  in  this  line  of  inquiry  since  Montesquieu's 
time  have  been  great  Lord  Kames,  in  his  Historical  Law 
Tracia,  has  given  some  excellent  specimens  of  it,  particularly 
in  hifl  Euai/s  an  the  History  of  Property  and  of  Criminal  Law^ 
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aiftd  KdcL7  t^^ZKCDtjnsk  ¥^fX!^aCijt7c&  U  'jut  azur  rr^ti  icjnr  iz.  -^le 

la  Hr,  {k&hL'i  vrida^  wiaae»«^  t*  lie  Einr»  •nf  I25  sl:- 

hi  UMis:^  irrx:k  UJz  fmdfifss  rf  L'TTrtr  iAr:r»^  -re  ir: 

hMtatirxA  wiich  k  detcrites.  I  Kcm^rlj  x^eci'ioM  a  ia^- 
meot  Cf/uxnlsM^^  iix  Hin^/ry  of  A^troxorr.H  wrici  be  h»  krk 
for  poUkatko,  a&d  I  bare  begird  him  saj  zxre  tbac  oo:ie^  that 
Im;  bad  prcg<irrU^  in  tbe  e&rikr  part  of  ki<  life,  a  hisdcrr  c4f  Uiie 
r4lKT  flTAeijC^  OD  tbe  aune  plao.  In  his  Wtmik  ffS^ti^m^^ 
naif/iUk  diaqmntioiui  are  iDtrtdooed  wLkh  have  a  like  ol-ject  in 
yfiew,  jmriicohiij  lbs  thaov^tical  delineation  be  has  given  of 
the  natural  yrfjgmm  of  c^>iilence  in  a  ojuntir.  and  his  investi- 
gation  fA  the  csuigea  which  hare  inverted  this  order  in  the 
djflerent  or^mtriea  c^  modem  Earopa  His  lectnres  on  joris- 
ymdencH  s^^m,  from  the  account  of  them  formerlj  given,  to 
hare  abr^n^le^l  in  sncfa  inqoirks. 

I  am  informed  bj  the  same  gentleman  who  favoured  me 
with  the  account  of  3Ir.  Smith's  lectures  at  Glasgow^  that  he 
had  heard  him  sometimes  hint  an  intention  of  writing  a  treatise 
upon  the  Gn^-ek  and  Roman  Republics.  "  And  after  all  that 
tiaa  been  published  on  that  subject,  I  am  convinced,"  says  he, 
^  that  the  observations  of  Mr.  Smith  would  have  suggested 
many  new  and  important  views  concerning  the  internal  and 
domestic  circumstances  of  those  nations,  which  would  have  dis- 
played their  several  systems  of  policy,  in  a  light  much  less 
artificial  than  that  in  which  they  have  hitherto  appeared." 

The  same  turn  of  thinking  was  frequently,  in  his  social 
hours,  applied  to  more  familiar  subjects;  and  the  fanciful 
theories  which,  without  the  least  afifectation  of  ingenuity,  he 
was  continually  starting  upon  all  the  common  topics  of  dis- 
crourw?,  gave  to  his  conversation  a  novelty  and  variety  that  were 
quite  inexhaustible.  Hence  too  the  minuteness  and  accuracy 
of  bis  knowledge  on  many  trifling  articles  which,  in  the  course 
of  his  si)cculations,  be  had  been  led  to  consider  from  some  new 
and  interesting  point  of  view,  and  of  which  his  lively  and  cir- 
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cumstantial  descriptions  amused  his  friends  the  more,  that  he 
seemed  to  be  habitually  inattentive,  in  so  remarkable  a  degree, 
to  what  was  passing  around  him. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  Dissertation  on 
the  Formation  of  Languages^  which  exhibits  a  very  beautiful 
specimen  of  theoretical  history,  applied  to  a  subject  equally 
curious  and  difficult  The  analogy  between  the  train  of  think- 
ing from  which  it  has  taken  its  rise,  and  that  which  has 
suggested  a  variety  of  his  other  disquisitions,  will,  I  hope,  be  a 
sufficient  apology  for  the  length  of  this  digression,  more  parti- 
cularly, as  it  will  enable  me  to  simplify  the  account  which  I 
am  to  give  afterwards,  of  his  inquiries  concerning  Political 
Economy. 

I  shall  only  observe  farther  on  this  head,  that  when  different 
theoretical  histories  are  proposed  by  different  writers,  of  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  in  any  one  line  of  exertion,  these 
theories  are  not  always  to  be  understood  as  standing  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other.  If  the  progress  delineated  in  all  of  them 
be  plausible,  it  is  possible  at  least,  that  they  may  all  have  been 
realized,  for  human  affairs  never  exhibit,  in  any  two  instances, 
a  perfect  uniformity.  But  whether  they  have  been  realized  or 
no,  is  often  a  question  of  little  consequence.  In  most  cases,  it 
is  of  more  importance  to  ascertain  the  progress  that  is  most 
simple,  than  the  progress  that  is  most  agreeable  to  fact ;  for, 
paradoxical  as  the  proposition  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true, 
that  the  real  progress  is  not  always  the  most  natural.  It  may 
have  been  determined  by  particular  accidents,  which  are  not 
likely  again  to  occur,  and  which  cannot  be  considered  as  form- 
ing any  part  of  that  general  provision  which  nature  has  made 
for  the  improvement  of  the  race. 

In  order  to  make  some  amends  for  the  length  (I  am  afraid  I 
may  add  for  the  tediousness)  of  this  Section,  I  shall  subjoin  to 
it  an  original  letter  of  Mr.  Hume  s,  addressed  to  Mr.  Smith, 
soon  after  the  publication  of  his  Theory,  It  is  strongly  marked 
with  that  easy  and  affectionate  j)leasantry  which  distinguished 
Mr.  Hume's  epistolary  correspondence,  and  is  entitled  to  a  place 
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ill  this  Memoir,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  an  important 
event  of  Mr.  Smith's  life,  which  soon  after  removed  him  into  a 
new  scene,  and  infiiienced,  to  a  conslderahle  degree,  tlie  subse- 
qnent  course  of  his  studiea  Tlic  letter  is  dated  from  London, 
12th  April  175!*. 

"  I  give  you  tlmnks  fur  tlie  agreeable  present  of  your  T/ieory. 
VVeJderburn  and  I  made  presents  of  our  copies  to  such  of  onr 
acquaintances  as  we  thought  good  judges,  and  proper  to  spread 
the  reputation  of  the  book.  I  sent  one  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
to  Lord  Lyttleton,  Horace  Walpole,  Soame  Jenyus,  and 
Burke,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  wrote  lately  a  very  pretty 
treatise  on  the  Sublime.  Millar  desired  my  permission  to 
send  one  in  your  name  to  J)r.  Warhnrton.  I  have  delayed 
writing  to  you  till  I  could  tell  you  something  of  the  success 
of  the  lKM)k,  and  could  prognosticate  with  some  proljability, 
whether  it  should  be  finally  damned  to  oblivion,  or  should  be 
registered  in  the  temple  of  immortality.  Though  it  has  been 
published  only  a  few  weeks,  I  tliink  there  appear  already  snch 
strong  symptoinB,  that  I  can  almost  venture  to  foretell  its 
fate.  It  is,  in  short,  this. — But  I  have  been  interrupted  in  my 
letter  by  a  foolish  imiiertinent  visit  of  one  who  has  lately  come 
from  Scotland.  He  tells  me  that  the  Univei'sity  of  Glasgow 
intend  to  declare  Rouet's  office  vacant,  upon  his  going  abroad 
with  Lord  Hope,  I  questiou  not  but  you  will  have  our  friend 
Ferguson  in  your  eye,  in  case  another  project  for  procuring 
him  a  jilace  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  shoidd  fail  Fer- 
guson has  very  much  polished  and  improved  his  Treatise  on 
Jiejincvwnt,^  and  with  Borae  amendments  it  will  make  an 
admirable  book,  and  discovers  on  elegiint  and  a  singular  genius. 
The  Epigoniadj  I  hope,  will  do,  but  it  is  somewhat  up-hill 
work.  As  I  doubt  not  but  you  consiUt  the  Reviews  sometimes 
at  present,  yon  will  see  in  the  Critical  Review  a  letter  upon 
that  poem,  and  I  desire  you  to  employ  your  conjectures  in  find- 
ing out  the  author.  Let  mo  see  a  sample  of  your  skill  in 
knowing  hands  by  your  guessing  at  the  person.    1  am  afraid  of 

<  I'ubliilieil  uncrwnnlB  iinJcr  the  tillc  of  An  Etmy  on  lAe  Ui4ltny  </  fSiiil 
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Lord  Karnes's  Law  Tracts.  A  man  might  as  well  think  of 
making  a  fine  sauce  by  a  mixture  of  wormwood  and  aloes,  as  an 
agreeable  composition  by  joining  metaphysics  and  Scotch  law. 
However,  the  book,  I  believe,  has  merit,  though  few  people  will 
take  the  pains  of  diving  into  it.  But,  to  return  to  your  book, 
and  its  success  in  this  town,  I  must  tell  you. — ^A  plague  of 
interruptions  1  I  ordered  myself  to  be  denied,  and  yet  here  is 
one  that  has  broke  in  upon  me  again.  He  is  a  man  of  letters, 
and  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  literary  conversation.  You 
told  me  that  you  was  curious  of  literary  anecdotes,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  inform  you  of  a  few  that  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge. I  believe  I  have  mentioned  to  you  already  Helvetius's 
book  De  V Esprit  It  is  worth  your  reading,  not  for  its  philo- 
sophy, which  I  do  not  highly  value,  but  for  its  agreeable 
composition.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  a  few  days  ago,  wherein 
he  tells  me  that  my  name  was  much  oftener  in  the  manuscript, 
but  that  the  censor  of  books  at  Faris  obliged  him  to  strike 
it  out  Voltaire  has  lately  published  a  small  work  called 
Candidey  ou  TOptimisme.  I  shall  give  you  a  detail  of  it. — 
But  what  is  all  this  to  my  book?  say  you.  My  dear  Mr. 
Smith,  have  patience :  compose  yourself  to  tranquillity :  shew 
yourself  a  philosopher  in  practice  as  well  as  profession :  think 
on  the  emptiness,  and  rashness,  and  futility  of  the  common 
judgments  of  men :  how  little  they  are  regulated  by  reason  in 
any  subject,  much  more  in  philosophical  subjects,  which  so  far 
exceed  the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar. 

' Nou  si  quid  turbida  R^mia, 

Elevut,  accedaH:  examenvc  improbiim  in  illu 
Castigos  trutina :  uec  te  qurcsivcris  extra.' 

A  wise  man  H  kingdom  is  his  own  breast ;  or,  if  he  ever  looks 
farther,  it  will  only  be  to  tlie  judgment  of  a  select  few,  who 
are  free  from  prejudices,  and  capable  of  examining  his  work. 
Nothing  indeed  can  be  a  stronger  ju-esumption  of  falsehood 
than  the  approbation  of  the  multitude;  and  Phocion,  you 
know,  always  susiKX'tcd  himself  of  some  blunder,  when  he  was 
attended  with  the  ap]»lauireb  of  the  populace. 
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"  Bupposiiig,  therefore,  that  you  have  duly  prepared  yourself 
for  the  worst  by  all  these  reflections,  I  proceed  to  tell  you  the 
melancholy  news,  that  your  book  has  beeu  very  unibrtumite, 
tor  the  public  seem  disposed  to  applaud  it  extremely.  It  was 
looked  for  by  the  foolish  people  with  some  impatieace,  and  the 
mob  of  literati  are  beginning  already  to  be  very  loud  ui  its 
praises.  Three  bishops  called  yestenlay  at  Millar's  shop  in 
order  to  buy  copies,  and  to  ask  questions  about  tiie  author. 
The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  said  he  had  passed  the  evening  iu 
a  company  where  he  beard  it  extolled  above  all  books  in  tho 
world.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  more  decisive  than  he  uses  lo 
be  in  Its  favour.  I  suppose  he  either  considers  it  as  an  exotic, 
or  thinks  the  author  will  be  serviceable  to  him  in  the  Glasgow 
elections.  Lord  Lyttlctou  says,  that  Robertson,  and  Smith,  and 
Bower,  are  the  glories  of  English  literature.  Oswald  protests 
he  does  not  know  whether  he  has  reaped  more  instniction  or 
entertainment  from  it.  But  you  may  ca.-ily  judge  what  reli- 
ance can  be  put  on  his  judgment,  who  has  been  engaged  all  his 
life  in  public  business,  and  who  never  sees  any  faults  in  his 
triends.  Millar  exults  and  brags  that  two-thirds  of  the  edition 
are  already  sold,  and  that  he  is  now  sure  of  success.  You  see 
what  a  son  of  the  earth  that  is,  to  value  books  only  by  the 
profit  they  bring  bim.  In  that  riew,  I  believe  it  may  prove  a 
very  good  book. 

"  Charles  Townsend,  who  passes  for  the  cleverest  fellow  in 
England,  is  so  taken  with  the  performance,  that  he  said  to 
Oswald  he  would  put  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  under  the  author's 
core,  and  would  make  it  worth  his  while  to  accept  of  that 
charge.  As  soon  as  I  heard  this,  I  called  on  him  twice,  with  a 
view  of  talking  with  him  about  the  matter,  and  of  convincing 
him  of  the  propriety  of  sending  that  young  nobleman  to 
Glasgow :  for  I  could  not  hope,  that  he  could  offer  you  any 
terms  which  would  tempt  you  to  renounce  yonr  Profcssorshiji ; 
but  I  misBid  him.  Mr.  Townsend  passes  for  being  a  little  iin- 
fcrtain  in  his  resolutions,  so  [>crliaps  you  need  not  build  much 
on  this  sally. 

"  In  recomiKnce  for  so  many  minifying  thingn,  which  no- 
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thing  but  truth  could  have  extorted  from  me,  and  which  I 
could  easily  have  multiplied  to  a  greater  number,  I  doubt  not 
but  you  are  so  good  a  Christian  as  to  return  good  for  evil ;  and 
to  flatter  my  vanity  by  telling  me,  that  all  the  godly  in  Scot- 
land abuse  me  for  my  account  of  John  Knox  and  the  Beforma- 
tion.  I  suppose  you  are  glad  to  see  my  paper  end,  and  that  I 
am  obliged  to  conclude  with — your  humble  servant, 

"  David  Hume." 
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SECTION    III. 

FROM  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  MORAL  SENTIMENTS 
TILL  THAT  OF  THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments^ 
Mr.  Smith  remained  fom:  years  at  Glasgow,  discharging  his 
official  duties  with  unabated  vigour,  and  with  increasing  repu- 
tation. During  that  time,  the  plan  of  his  lectures  underwent 
a  considerable  change.  His  ethical  doctrines,  of  which  he  had 
now  published  so  valuable  a  part,  occupied  a  much  smaller 
portion  of  the  course  than  formerly ;  and  accordingly,  his  at- 
tention was  naturally  directed  to  a  more  complete  illustration 
of  the  principles  of  Jurisprudence  and  of  Political  Economy. 

To  this  last  subject,  his  thoughts  appear  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally turned  from  a  very  early  period  of  life.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  uninterrupted  friendship  he  had  always  maintained  with 
his  old  companion  Mr.  Oswald,  had  some  tendency  to  encourage 
him  in  prosecuting  this  branch  of  his  studies ;  and  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Humes  Political  Discourses  in  the  year  1752, 
could  not  fail  to  confirm  him  in  those  liberal  views  of  commer- 
cial policy  which  had  already  opened  to  him  in  the  course  of 
his  own  inquiries.  His  long  residence  in  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  mercantile  towns  in  this  island,  and  the  habits  of 
intimacy  in  which  he  lived  with  the  most  respectable  of  its 
inhabitants,  afibrded  him  an  opportunity  of  deriving  what  com- 
mercial information  he  stood  in  need  of  from  the  best  sources ; 
and  it  is  a  circumstance  no  less  honourable  to  their  liberal itv 
than  to  his  talents,  that  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  so 
common  among  men  of  business  to  listen  to  the  conclusions  of 
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mere  speculation,  and  the  direct  opposition  of  his  leading  prin- 
ciples to  all  the  old  mtixiras  of  trade,  he  was  able,  before  he 
quitted  his  situation  in  the  University,  to  rank  some  very 
eminent  merchants  in  the  number  of  his  proselytes.^ 

Among  the  students  who  attended  his  lectures,  and  whose 
minds  were  not  previously  warped  by  prejudice,  the  progress  of 
his  opinions,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  was  much  more 
rapid.  It  was  this  class  of  his  friends  accordingly  that  first 
adopted  his  system  with  eagerness,  and  diffused  a  knowledge  of 
its  fundamental  principles  over  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Towards  the  end  of  1763,  Mr.  Smith  received  an  invitation 
from  Mr.  Charles  Townsend  to  accompany  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  on  his  travels ;  and  the  liberal  terms  in  which  the  pro- 
posal was  made  to  him,  added  to  the  strong  desire  he  had  felt 
of  visiting  the  Continent  of  Europe,  induced  him  to  resign  his 
office  at  Glasgow.  With  the  connexion  which  he  was  led  to 
form  in  consequence  of  this  change  in  his  situation,  he  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  he  always 
spoke  of  it  with  pleasure  and  gratitude.  To  the  public,  it 
was  not  perhaps  a  change  equally  fortunate,  as  it  interrupted 
that  studious  leisure  for  which  nature  seems  to  have  destined 
him,  and  in  which  alone  he  could  have  hoped  to  accomplish 
those  literary  projects  which  had  flattered  the  ambition  of  his 
youthful  genius. 

The  alteration,  however,  which,  from  this  period,  took  place 
in  his  habits,  was  not  without  its  advantages.  He  had  hitherto 
lived  chiefly  within  the  walls  of  a  University,  and  although  to 
a  mind  like  his,  the  observation  of  human  nature  on  the 
smallest  scale  is  sufficient  to  convey  a  tolerably  just  conception 
of  what  passes  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  yet  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  variety  of  scenes  through  which  he 
afterwards  passed,  must  have  enriched  his  mind  with  many 
new  ideas,  and  corrected  many  of  those  misapprehensions  of 
life  and  manners  which  the  best  descriptions  of  them  can 
scarcely  fail  to  convoy.     But  whatever  were  the  lights  that  his 

•  I  mcntiun  this  fact  on  the  respectable  aulhoiilv  of  Janice  llitclii«*,  Ebq.,  uf 
Glasgow. 
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travels  afforded  to  him  as  a  studeut  of  human  nature,  they 
were  probably  useCul  in  a  still  greater  degree,  in  enabling  him 
to  perfect  tliat  system  of  Political  Economy,  of  which  he  had 
already  delivered  the  principles  in  his  lectures  at  Glasgow,  and 
which  it  was  now  the  leadiug  object  of  his  studies  to  prepare 
for  the  public.  The  coincidence  between  some  of  these  princi- 
ples and  the  distinguisbing  tenets  of  the  French  Economiets, 
who  were  at  that  very  time  in  the  height  of  their  reputation, 
and  the  intimacy  in  which  he  lived  with  some  of  the  leaders  of 
that  sect,  could  not  fail  to  assist  bim  in  methodizing  and  digest- 
ing his  speculations;  while  the  valuable  collection  of  facts, 
accumulated  by  the  zealous  industry  of  their  numerous  ad- 
herents, furnished  him  with  ample  materials  for  illustratiug 
and  confirming  his  theoretical  conclusions. 

After  leaving  Glasgow,  Mr.  Smith  joined  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  at  Iiondon  early  in  the  year  1764,  and  set  out  with  him 
for  the  Continent  in  the  month  of  March  following.  At  Dover 
they  were  met  by  Sir  Jamea  Macdonald,  who  accompanied 
them  to  Pari^j  and  with  wliom  Mr.  Smitli  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  friendship,  which  he  always  mentioned  with  great  sensibi- 
lity, and  of  which  he  often  lamented  the  short  duriition.  The 
panegyrics  with  which  the  memory  of  tins  accomplished  and 
amiable  person  has  been  honoured  by  so  many  distinguished 
characters  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  are  a  proof  bow 
well  fitted  his  talents  were  to  command  general  admiration. 
The  est«em  in  which  his  abilities  and  learning  were  held  by 
Mr.  Smith,  is  a  testimony  to  his  extraordinary  merit  of  still 
superior  value.  Mr.  Hume,  too,  seems  in  this  instance  to  have 
partaken  of  his  friend's  enthusiasm.  "  Were  you  and  I  to- 
gether," says  he  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Smitli,  "  we  should  shed 
tears  at  present  for  the  death  of  poor  Sir  James  Macdonald. 
We  coiUd  not  possibly  have  suffered  a  greater  lose  than  in  that 
valuable  young  man." 

In  this  first  visit  to  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Buccloucb  and  Mr. 
Smith  employed  only  ten  or  twelve  daya,'  after  which  they 
Pmr-jworship  10  tlif  Ilnrli 


■  ■  Tire  il«?  sAiT  liii  arriml  nl  rari*, 
Mr.  fimitfa  *enl  h  rurwiil  rMigniiti"n  '■! 
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proceeded  to  Toulouse,  where  they  fixed  their  residence  for 
eighteen  months,  and  where,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  an 
agreeable  society,  Mr.  Smith  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
and  extending  his  information  concerning  the  internal  policy 
of  France,  by  the  intimacy  in  which  he  lived  with  some  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  Parliament. 

From  Toulouse  they  went,  by  a  pretty  extensive  tour, 
through  the  south  of  France  to  Geneva.  Here  they  passed  two 
months.  The  late  Earl  Stanhope,  for  whose  learning  and 
worth  Mr.  Smith  entertained  a  sincere  respect,  was  then  an 
inhabitant  of  that  Republic. 

About  Christmas  1765,  they  returned  to  Paris,  and  remained 
there  till  October  following.  The  society  in  which  Mr.  Smith 
spent  these  ten  months,  may  be  conceived  from  the  advantages 
he  enjoyed,  in  consequence  of  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Hume. 
Turgot,  Quesnai,  [Morellet,*]  Necker,  D'Alembert,  Helvetius, 
Marmontel,  Madame  Riccoboni,  were  among  the  number  of  his 
acquaintances,  and  some  of  them  he  continued  ever  afterwards 
to  reckon  among  his  friends.  From  Madame  D'Enville,  the 
respectable  mother  of  the  late  excellent  and  much  lamented 


more  anxious,"  says  he  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  letter,  "  for  the  good  of  the 
College  than  at  this  monjcut ;  and  I 
sincerely  wish,  that  whoever  is  my  suc- 
cessor, may  not  only  do  credit  to  the 
office  hy  his  abilities,  but  be  a  comfort 
to  the  very  excellent  men  with  wliom 
he  is  likely  to  spend  his  life,  by  the  pro- 
bity of  his  heart,  and  the  goodness  of 
his  temper.'* 

The  following  extract  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  University,  which  follows 
immediately  after  Mr.  Smith's  letter  of 
resignation,  is  at  once  a  testimony  to 
his  assiduity  as  a  profoHsor,  and  a  j)roof 
of  the  just  sense  which  that  learned 
body  entertained  of  the  talents  and  worth 
of  the  colleague  they  had  lost : — 

"  The  meeting  accept  of  Dr.  Smith's 
resignation,  in  terms  t»f  the  above  letter, 
and  the  oflice  of  l^ofesKor  of  Moral 
Pliilosophy  in  this  L'iji\crsity  is  there 


fore  hereby  declared  to  be  vacant.  The 
University,  at  the  same  time,  cannot 
help  expressing  their  sincere  regret  at 
the  removal  of  Dr.  Smith,  whose  dis- 
tinguished probity  and  amiable  qualities 
procured  him  the  esteum  and  aifection 
of  his  colleagues ;  and  whose  uncommon 
genius,  great  abilities,  and  (extensive 
learning,  did  so  much  honour  to  this 
society  ;  his  elegant  and  ingenious 
Tlicory  of  Jiloral  Sentiments  having  re- 
commended him  to  the  esteem  of  men 
of  taste  and  literature  throughout  Eu- 
rope. His  happy  talent  in  illustrating 
abstracted  subjects,  and  faithfid  assi- 
duity in  communicating  useful  know- 
led;^e,  distinguished  him  as  a  professor, 
and  at  once  aflorded  the  greatest  plea- 
sure and  the  most  important  instruction 
to  tlie  youth  under  his  ran'.'' 

*  [Author' 8  last  additions:  but  see 
Note  K. , 
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Duke  of  Rochefoucauld,^  lie  received  many  wttentiona,  which 
he  always  recollected  with  pitrticular  gratitude. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  preserved  no  journal  of 


'The  foUowiiig latter,  wliiah  Iinaboen 
very  acciilentall;  preecrvcil,  while  it 
Bervea  al  s  aiemuriol  of  Itlr.  Smith's 
connexion  tvith  the  fuiaily  of  RochefuU- 
CHolJ,  is  ■□  cipreesive  of  llie  Tirtiioaa 
Mid  lihenU  miaJ  of  tho  writer,  that  I 
Mu  penuailed  it  will  pre  plooBUro  to 
the  Society  to  recurd  it  in  their  Tnmi- 


■■  Pabib,  3  Man  1778. 
"  Ijo  dpsir  de  so  mppeller  A  votra 
souvcuir,  Monoieur,  4UBnd  on  n  oa 
I'honneur  de  VDua  coiinuitro,  duit  vonit 
paroitre  fort  nnturcl;  permellez  que 
nouH  iiuuwoiui  poar  ccla.  ma  Mfre  «t 
mo!,  I'DcCHsion  d'ujie  6ditioii  nourelle 
des  MaximeM  de  la  Bockt/oTKauld,  dnnt 
noua  preuonB  la  libertG  de  voub  oSrir  uu 
eienjplure.  Tons  vojez  qne  noiu 
n'avoDB  ptnnt  de  roncune,  puisqiie  le 
ninl  qne  voua  avoz  dit  de  Ini  daiis  Is 
Thtorie  df*  Smiimeta  Moraiix,  iia 
nonB  enipSDhe  point  de  Tiina  envoyer  ce 
mfme  ouvrige.  II  I'ea  cat  tui'ine  fullii 
do  pell  que  jo  de  Ease  encore  plua,  car 
j'tLvuiB  en  pent  etre  U  tvmfrite  d'enlre- 
prundrounetroduotionde  voire  Thforie; 


fore*  de  ronoiicer  au  plaiair  que  j'aurois 
en  de  loire  paaaer  daua  mn  langtie  un 
des  meilleurs  ouvrugis  ile  la  votn.'." 
(See  NolB  F.) 

"  II  aurwt  hien  faliu  pour  lors  en- 
tlpprendre  Due  juatificatiun  de  nion 
grandpire.  Peut-etre  n'anroit-il  pRB  iti 
difficiU,  prenueremeat  de  I'cicuBcr,  en 
diaant,  qu'il  Aroit  toiyoun  m  tea  honi- 
nna  &  la  Cour,  ot  dam  la  gnerre  cirile, 
deux  UUalTt*  tar  la'puii  (U  tont  eer- 
it  ptu*  mauvait  •ju'aWeHrl ;  ei 
le  Je  jusli/ier  par  la  cuiiduitu  |«r- 


aonelle  de  I'auteur,  leg  priacipoa  i^ui 
aont  certoineiuent  trop  g^aeraliaea  dana 
snn  ouvroge.  II  a  pris  la  partie  pour  le 
tout ;  et  psrceque  lea  geua  qall  nvoit  ca 
le  pluH  aoaa  lea  yeoi  £loient  aninies  )>nr 
I'tHiumr  propre,  il  en  a  fait  Ic  mohila 
genera]  de  toua  lea  honiniea.  Au  rcate, 
t]niilque  KOn  ouvrage  nivrile  k  certitins 
^giiL'dB  d'rtre  corobnttu,  il  cat  cepeuduil 
estiiaahle  m^me  pour  le  fond,  ct  bcnu- 
eoup  pour  In  fomiH. 

"  Petniellel-nioi  de  Tons  demimder, 
si  nona  auroua  Ineiitiit  uiid  editiDii  coni- 
pletlc  dea  o^uvrea  de  votr*  illnstre  nnii 
M.  Hume?    Noual'iiTODa  aiDcSromeut 

"  Becevez,  jn  toub  aupplie,  Poprca- 
aion  aincSre  de  torn  lea  acntimena  d'ea- 
time  et  d'altachement  aveo  leiqnell  j'u 
I'honoenr  d'ulre,  Miinsicur.  rotro  trJa 
humble  el  ti^a  ohelaannt  aerriltnir, 

"  Le  Due  DB  i^  BoL'UEFoL-ctui.n." 

Hi'.  Smith's  laat  iiitorcourau  with  Ihi* 
excellent  man  «u  in  Ihs  year  ITH9, 
when  he  inf<jrmed  hiiu  by  nii<aiiB  of  a 
frtentl  who  happened  to  bu  then  at 
Piiria,  llint  in  Ihu  future  editions  of  hii 
Thtorg  tho  imme  of  RoFbefmuaulil 
should  be  no  longer  claeacd  with  tliat  of 
Mandi^villa.  In  the  onlargod  edition 
acciirdinglj  ot  that  wiirt,  ptibliiihed  K 
ahnrt  time  before  hia  death,  he  hat  aiip- 
presaed  hia  MDsurs  uf  the  author  of  the 
Maximu,  who  aeema  indeed  (however 
exciiplionable  many  of  hia  principles 
iniiy  be)  to  lure  been  actuated,  both  in 
hia  life  and  vritiDga,  by  mulirog  very 
different  from  tboae  of  Huidevilla.  Tlia 
real  aoope  of  theae  muxima  la  placed,  1 
lliink,  in  a  juat  light  by  ilie  ingcnlnns 
author  of  the  Koike  prefixed  to  lb* 
edition  of  them  pnbliahed  *t  Pwia  in 
1778. 
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this  very  interesting  period  of  his  history ;  and  such  was  his 
aversion  to  write  letters,  that  I  scarcely  suppose  any  memorial 
of  it  exists  in  his  correspondence  with  his  friends.  The  extent 
and  accuracy  of  his  memory,  in  which  he  was  equalled  by  few, 
made  it  of  little  consequence  to  himself  to  record  in  writing 
what  he  heard  or  saw ;  and  from  his  anxiety  before  his  death 
to  destroy  all  the  papers  in  his  possession,  he  seems  to  have 
wished  that  no  materials  should  remain  for  his  biographers,  but 
what  were  furnished  by  the  lasting  monuments  of  his  genius, 
and  the  exemplary  worth  of  his  private  life. 

The  satisfaction  he  enjoyed  in  the  conversation  of  Turgot 
may  be  easily  imagined.  Their  opinions  on  the  most  essential 
points  of  Political  Economy  were  the  same ;  and  they  were  both 
animated  by  the  same  zeal  for  the  l)est  interests  of  mankind. 
The  favourite  studies,  too,  of  both,  had  directed  their  inquiries 
to  subjects  on  which  the  understandings  of  the  ablest  and  the 
l)est  informed  are  liable  to  be  warped,  to  a  great  degree,  by 
prejudice  and  passion ;  and  on  which,  of  consequence,  a  coin- 
cidence of  judgment  is  peculiarly  gratifying.  We  are  told  by 
one  of  the  biographers  of  Turgot,  that  after  his  retreat  from 
the  ministry,  he  occupied  his  leisure  in  a  philosophical  corre- 
spondence with  some  of  his  old  friends ;  and,  in  particular,  that 
various  letters  on  important  subjects  passed  between  him  and 
Mr.  Smith.  I  take  notice  of  this  anecdote  chiefly  as  a  proof  of 
the  intimacy  which  was  understood  to  have  subsisted  between 
them ;  for  in  other  respects,  the  anecdote  seems  to  me  to  be 
somewhat  doubtful.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed,  that  Mr. 
Smith  would  destroy  the  letters  of  such  a  correspondent  as 
Turgot ;  and  still  less  probable,  that  such  an  intercourse  was 
carried  on  between  them  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  Mr. 
Smith's  friends.  From  some  inquiries  that  have  been  made  at 
Paris  by  a  gentleman  of  this  Society  since  Mr.  Smith's  death, 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  no  evidence  of  the  correspondence 
exists  among  the  papers  of  M.  Turgot,  and  that  the  whole  story 
has  taken  its  rise  from  a  report  suggested  by  the  knowledge 
of  their  former  intimacy.  This  circumstance  I  think  it  of  im- 
ix)rtance  to  mention,  because  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  has  been 
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excited  by  the  puBsage  iu  question,  wllti  respect  to  llie  Kite  nf 
the  supposed  letters. 

Mr,  Smith  was  also  well  known  to  M.  Quesn^,  the  profouod 
and  original  author  of  the  £^«Mio9Hi'ca^  Table;  anmn  (according 
to  Mr.  Smith's  account  of  hiui)  "  of  the  greatest  modesty  and 
simplicity ;"  and  whose  system  of  Political  Economy  he  has  pro- 
nounced, "  with  all  it*  imperfections,"  to  be  "  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth  that  has  yet  been  published  on  the  principles 
of  that  very  imiiortant  Bcicnce."*  If  he  had  not  been  prevented 
by  Queanai's  death,  Mr.  Smith  hod  onctt  an  intention  (as  be  told 
me  himself)  to  have  inscrlhed  to  him  hia  Weaitk  of  Nations. 

It  was  not,  however,  merely  the  distinguished  men  who  about 
this  period  fixed  so  splendid  an  era  in  the  literary  history  of 
France,  that  excited  Mr.  Smitli's  curiosity  wlule  be  remaned 
in  Paris.  His  acquaintance  with  the  polite  literature  botli  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  was  cstenslve;  and  amidst  his 
various  other  occuiiations,  he  had  never  neglect«I  to  cultival«.> 
a  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts ; — less,  it  is  probable,  with  a  view  to 
the  peculiar  enjoyments  they  convey,  (tliough  lie  was  by  no 
means  without  sensibility  to  their  bL-autiCB,)  than  on  account 
of  their  connexion  with  the  general  principles  of  the  human 
min<l,  to  an  examination  of  which  they  afford  the  most  pleasing 
of  all  avenues.  To  those  who  speculate  on  this  very  delicate 
Kubject,  a  comparison  of  the  modes  of  last*?  that  prevail  among 
different  nations,  affords  a  valuable  collection  of  facts ;  and 
Mr.  Smith,  who  was  always  disposed  to  ascribe  to  custom  and 
faxhion  their  full  share  in  regulating  the  opinions  of  mankind 
with  respect  to  beauty,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  which  a  foreign  coontty 
afforded  him  of  illustrating  bis  former  theoriea 

Kome  of  his  peculiar  notions,  too,  with  respect  to  the  imi- 
tative arts,  socm  to  have  been  much  confirmed  by  bis  obscn-a- 
tions  while  abroad.  In  accounting  for  the  pleasure  we  receive 
from  these  arts,  it  Iiad  early  occurred  to  him  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  that  a  very  great  part  of  it  arises  from  the  difficulty 
«f  tho  imitation  ;  ft  principle  which  was  prottaMy  suggi'sted  to 

•  IBW/JSo/.WwM,  DonklV.rl.«i.  i\  :  Vol.  m.  1-.  a?,  lonii.  rJilioo] 
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him  by  that  of  the  difficulte  8urnuynt4e^  by  which  some  French 
critics  had  attempted  to  explain  the  eflfect  of  versification  and 
of  rhyme.^  This  principle  Mr.  Smith  pushed  to  the  greatest 
possible  length,  and  referred  to  it,  with  singular  ingenuity,  a 
great  variety  of  phenomena  in  all  the  difierent  fine  arts.  It 
led  him,  however,  to  some  conclusions,  which  appear,  at  first 
view  at  least,  not  a  little  paradoxical ;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  it  warped  his  judgment  in  many  of  the  opinions 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  give  on  the  subject  of  poetry. 

The  principles  of  dramatic  composition  had  more  particularly 
attracted  his  attention ;  and  the  history  of  the  theatre,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  had  furnished  him  with  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  facts  on  wliich  his  theory  of  the  imitative 
arts  was  founded.  From  this  theory  it  seemed  to  follow  as  a 
consequence,  that  the  same  circumstances  which,  in  tragedy,  give 
to  blank  verse  an  advantage  over  prose,  should  give  to  rhyme 
an  advantage  over  blank  verse ;  and  Mr.  Smith  had  always 
inclined  to  that  opinion.  Nay,  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  extend 
the  same  doctrine  to  comedy ;  and  to  regret  that  those  excel- 
lent pictures  of  life  and  manners  which  the  English  stage 
affords,  had  not  been  executed  after  the  model  of  the  French 
school.  The  admiration  with  which  he  regarded  the  great 
dramatic  authors  of  France  tended  to  confirm  him  in  these 
opinions;  and  this  admiration  (resulting  originally  from  the 
general  character  of  his  taste,  which  delighted  more  to  remark 
that  pliancy  of  genius  which  accommodates  itself  to  established 
niles  than  to  wonder  at  the  bolder  flights  of  an  undisciplineil 
imagination)  was  increased  to  a  great  degree,  when  he  saw  the 
beauties  that  had  struck  him  in  the  closet,  heightened  by  the 
utmost  j^erfection  of  theatrical  exhibition.  In  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  he  sometimes  amused  himself,  at  a  leisure  hour,  in 
supporting  his  theoretical  conclusions  on  these  subjects,  by  the 
facts  wliich  his  subsequent  studies  and  observations  had  sug- 
gested ;  and  he  intended,  if  he  had  lived,  to  have  prepared  the 
result  of  these  labours  for  the  press.  Of  this  work,  he  has  left 
for  publication  a  short  fragment;  but  lie  had  not  proceeded 

*  See  the  Preface  to  Vollairc's  Ocdifyc,  ctlilion  of  1729. 
VOL.  X.  l> 
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far  enough  to  apply  his  doctrine  to  versification  and  to  the 
theatre.  As  his  notione,  however,  with  respect  to  these  wore 
a  favourite  topic  of  his  conversation,  and  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  hia  general  piinciplea  of  ciiticism,  it  would  have 
been  improjier  to  pass  them  over  in  this  sketch  of  his  life ;  and 
I  even  thought  it  proper  to  detail  them  at  greater  length  than 
the  comparative'importancc  of  the  subject  would  have  justified, 
if  lie  had  carried  his  plane  into  execution.  Whether  his  love 
of  system,  adde<l  to  his  partiality  for  the  French  drama,  may 
not  have  led  liim,  in  this  instance,  to  generalize  a  little  too 
ranch  his  conclusions,  and  to  overlook  some  peculiarities  in  the 
language  and  versification  of  that  country,  I  ehall  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine. 

In  October  17GC,  the  Duke  of  Bucclcuch  returned  to  Ijondon. 
His  Grace,  to  whom  I  am  iudebtcd  for  several  paitieulars  in 
the  foregoing  narrative,  will,  I  hope,  forgive  the  liberty  I  take 
in  transcribing  one  paragraph  in  his  own  words : — "  In  October 
1766,  we  returned  to  London,  after  having  spent  near  three 
years  together,  without  the  slightest  disagreement  or  coolness ; 
— on  my  part,  with  every  advantage  that  could  be  expected 
from  the  society  of  such  a  man.  We  contimied  to  live  in 
friendship  till  the  hour  of  his  death ;  and  I  shall  always  remain 
with  the  impression  of  having  lost  a  friend  whom  I  loved  and 
respected,  not  only  for  hia  great  talents,  but  for  every  private 
virtue." 

The  retirement  in  which  Mr.  Smith  passed  his  next  ten 
years,  formed  a  striking  contrast  lo  the  unsettled  mode  of  life 
he  had  been  for  some  time  accustomed  to,  but  was  so  congenial 
to  his  natural  disposition,  and  to  his  first  habits,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  was  ever  persuaded  to  leave  it. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
visits  to  Edinburgh  and  London)  he  remained  with  his  mother 
at  Kirkaidy ;  occupied  habitually  in  intense  study,  but  un- 
bending his  mind  at  times  in  the  company  of  soaie  of  his  old 
school- fellows,  whose  "sober  wishes"  had  attached  them  to  the 
place  of  their  birtli.  In  the  society  of  such  men,  Mr.  Smith 
delighted ;  and  to  them  he  was  endeared,  not  only  by  his 
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simple  and  unassuming  manners,  but  by  the  perfect  knowledge 
they  all  possessed  of  those  domestic  virtues  which  had  dis- 
tinguished him  from  his  infancy. 

Mr.  Hume,  who  (us  he  tells  us  himself)  considered  "  a  town 
as  the  true  scene  for  a  man  of  letters,"  made  many  attempts  to 
seduce  him  from  his  retirement.  In  a  letter,  dated  in  1772, 
ho  urges  him  to  pass  some  time  with  him  in  Edinburgh.  ^*  I 
shall  not  take  any  excuse  from  your  state  of  health,  which  I 
suppose  only  a  subterfuge  invented  by  indolence  and  love  of 
solitude.  Indeed,  my  dear  Smith,  if  you  continue  to  hearken 
to  complaints  of  this  nature,  you  will  cut  yourself  out  entirely 
from  human  society,  to  the  great  loss  of  both  parties."  In 
another  letter,  dated  in  1769,  from  his  house  in  James's  Court, 
(which  commanded  a  prospect  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  of 
the  opposite  coast  of  Fife,)  "  I  am  glad,"  says  he,  "  to  have 
come  within  sight  of  you ;  but  as  I  would  also  be  within 
speaking  terms  of  you,  I  wish  we  could  concert  measures  for 
that  purpose.  I  am  mortally  sick  at  sea,  and  regard  with 
horror  and  a  kind  of  hydrophobia  the  great  gulf  that  lies 
between  us.  I  am  also  tired  of  travelling,  as  much  as  you 
ought  naturally  to  be  of  staying  at  home.  I  therefore  propose 
to  you  to  come  hither,  and  pass  some  days  with  me  in  this 
solitude.  I  want  to  know  what  you  have  been  doing,  and 
propose  to  exact  a  rigorous  account  of  the  method  in  which 
you  have  employed  yourself  during  your  retreat.  I  am  posi- 
tive you  are  in  the  wrong  in  many  of  your  speculations 
especially  where  you  have  the  misfortune  to  diflfer  from  me. 
All  these  are  reasons  for  our  meeting,  and  I  wish  you  would 
make  me  some  reasonable  proposal  for  that  purpose.  There  is 
no  habitation  in  the  island  of  Inchkeith,  otherwise  I  should 
challenge  you  to  meet  me  on  that  spot,  and  neither  of  us  ever 
to  leave  the  place,  till  we  were  fully  agreed  on  all  points  of 
controversy.  I  expect  (Jeneral  Conway  here  to-morrow,  whom 
I  shall  attend  to  Boseneath,  and  I  shall  remain  there  a  few 
days.  On  my  return,  I  hope  to  find  a  letter  from  you,  con- 
taining a  bold  acceptance  of  this  defiance." 

At  length  (in  the  b^gumiog  of  the  year  1776)  Mr.  Smith 
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acooontefl  U>  the  worfd  for  his  long  retreat,  by  the  puLlic^ataC'D 
of  fais  Inquiry  itdo  fkt  Xaiure  <ui/J  Causes  of  Oi/e  Wtolih  oi 
Kaiions.  A  fetter  of  oongratalaticm  on  this  event,  frt^m  Mr. 
Hame,  is  now  before  me.  It  is  dated  Ist  April  1775.  (al>c»r.t 
nx  DKwthB  before  3Ir.  Hume's  death.)  and  disoorers  an  amiable 
ncJicitude  about  his  friend's  literarv  fame.  ^Eu^je!  BeJk  J 
Dear  Mr  Smith, — I  am  much  pleased  with  tout  f  •erformauoe, 
and  tlie  perusal  of  it  has  taken  me  from  a  state  of  great 
anxiety.  It  was  a  work  of  so  much  expectation,  by  yc^orself. 
bjr  your  friends,  and  by  the  public,  that  I  trembled  for  its 
appearance;  but  am  now  much  reliered.  Not  but  that  the 
reading  of  it  necessarily  requires  so  much  attention,  and  the 
pnUic  is  disposed  to  give  so  little,  that  I  shall  still  doubt  for 
aome  time  of  its  being  at  first  rery  popular.  But  it  has  depth 
and  solidity  and  acuteness,  and  is  so  much  illustrated  by  curious 
&cte,  that  it  must  at  last  take  the  public  attention.  It  is  pro- 
bably much  improved  by  your  last  abode  in  London.  If  you 
were  liere  at  my  fireside,  I  should  dispute  some  of  your  prin- 
ciples  But  these,  and  a  hundred  other  points^  are  fit 

only  to  be  discussed  in  conversation.  I  hope  it  will  be  soon  ; 
for  I  am  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health,  and  cannot  a£ford  a  long 
delay." 

Of  a  book  which  is  now  so  universally  known  as  ITie  Wealth 
of  Nations^  it  might  be  considered  perhaps  as  superfluous  to 
give  a  particular  analysis ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  limits  of  this 
Essay  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  attempt  it  at  present  A 
few  remarks,  however,  on  the  object  and  tendency  of  the  work 
may,  I  hope,  be  introduced  without  impropriety.  The  history 
of  a  philosopher's  life  can  contain  little  more  than  the  history 
of  his  speculations ;  and  in  the  case  of  such  an  author  as  Mr. 
Smith,  whose  studies  were  systematically  directed  from  his 
youth  to  subjects  of  the  last  importance  to  human  happiness, 
a  review  of  his  writings,  while  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  genius,  affords  the  most  faithful  picture  of  his 
character  as  a  man. 
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SECTION   IV. 

OF  THE  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSES  OF 
THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS.^ 

An  historical  view  of  the  diflTerent  forms  under  which  human 
affairs  have  appeared  in  different  ages  and  nations,  naturally 
suggests  the  question,  Whether  the  experience  of  former  times 
may  not  now  furnish  some  general  principles  to  enlighten  and 
direct  the  policy  of  future  legislators  ?  The  discussion,  how- 
ever, to  which  this  question  leads,  is  of  singular  difficulty: 
as  it  requires  an  accurate  analysis  of  by  far  the  most  compli- 
cated class  of  phenomena  that  can  possibly  engage  our  atten- 
tion, those  which  result  from  the  intricate  and  often  the 
imperceptible  mechanism  of  political  society; — ^a  subject  of 
observation  which  seems,  at  first  view,  so  little  commensurate 
to  our  faculties,  that  it  has  been  generally  regarded  with  the 
same  passive  emotions  of  wonder  and  submission,  with  which, 
in  the  material  world,  we  survey  the  effects  produced  by  the 
mysterious  and  uncontrollable  operation  of  physical  cause& 
It  is  fortunate  that  upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  occasions, 
the  difficulties  which  had  long  baffled  the  efforts  of  solitary 
genius  begin  to  appear  less  formidable  to  the  united  exertions 
of  the  race ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  experience  and  the 
reasonings  of  different  individuals  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
same  objects,  and  are  combined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  illus- 
trate and  to  limit  each  other,  the  science  of  Politics  assumes 
more  and  more  that  syBtematical  form  which  encourages  and 
aids  the  labours  of  fdtare  inqnuBra. 

^  llie  length  to  wUeh  tUi  Mt  ndng  SoetioD,  to 

lias  already  eztendod,  togitii^  mott  general 

Kome  other  reasons  which  it  k  I  once  iu- 
iiaiy  to  mention  hen,  htm  ir* 
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In  prosecnting  the  scieDce  of  Politics  on  this  plan,  little 
assistance  is  to  be  derived  from  the  speculations  of  ancient 
philosophers,  the  greater  part  of  whom,  in  their  political  in- 
quiries, confined  their  attention  to  a  comparison  of  the  difierent 
forms  of  government,  and  to  an  examination  of  the  provisions 
they  made  for  perpetuating  their  own  existence,  and  for  extend- 
ing the  glory  of  the  Stata  It  was  reserved  for  modem  times 
to  investigate  those  universal  principles  of  justice  and  of 
expediency,  which  ought,  under  every  form  of  government, 
to  regulate  the  social  order;  and  of  which  the  object  is,  to 
make  as  equitable  a  distribution  as  possible,  among  all  the 
different  members  of  a  community,  of  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  political  union. 

The  invention  of  printing  was  perhaps  necessary  to  prepare 
the  way  for  these  researches.  In  those  departments  of  literature 
and  of  science,  where  genius  fiinds  within  itself  the  materials  of 
its  lal)ours ;  in  poetry,  in  pure  geometry,  and  in  some  branches 
of  moral  philosophy ; — the  ancients  have  not  only  laid  the  foun- 
dations on  which  we  are  to  build,  but  have  left  great  and 
finished  models  for  our  imitation.  But  in  physics,  where  our 
I)rogre8s  depends  on  an  immense  cbUection  of  facts,  and  on  a 
combination  of  the  accidental  lights  daily  struck  out  in  the 
innumerable  walks  of  observation  and  experiment;  and  in 
politics,  where  the  materials  of  our  theories  are  equally  scat- 
tered, and  are  collected  and  arranged  with  still  greater  difficulty, 
the  means  of  communication  afforded  by  the  press,  have,  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries,  accelerated  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  far  beyond  wliat  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  our  prede- 
cessors could  have  imagined. 

The  progress  already  made  in  this  science,  inconsiderable  as 
it  is  in  comparison  of  what  may  be  yet  expected,  has  been 
sufficient  to  show,  that  the  happiness  of  mankind  depends,  not 
on  the  share  which  the  people  possesses,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  enactment  of  laws,  but  on  the  equity  and  expediency  of 
the  laws  that  are  enacted.  The  share  which  the  people  pos- 
sesses in  the  government  is  interesting  chiefly  to  the  small 
number  of  men  whose  object  is  the  attainment  of  political 
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iuiitorlance ;  but  the  equity  aud  expediency  of  tLe  laws  oi-e 
iDterGsting  to  every  member  of  the  commmiity:  and  more 
e6])cciaUy  to  those  whoee  personal  insignificance  leaves  them 
no  encouragement,  but  what  they  derive  from  Uie  general 
spirit  of  the  government  under  which  they  live. 

It  ia  evident,  therefore,  that  the  most  important  branch  of 
political  science  is  that  which  has  tor  its  ohject  to  ascertain  the 
philoBophieal  principles  of  jurisprudence ;  or  (as  Mr.  Smith 
expresaes  it)  to  ascertain  "  the  general  principles  wliich  ought 
to  run  tlirough  and  be  the  foundation  of  the  lawg  of  all,, 
nations."'  In  countries  where  the  prejmlices  of  the  jjcople  arc 
widely  at  variance  with  these  principlen,  the  pohtical  liberty 
which  the  constitutioa  bestows,  only  furnishes  them  with  the 
means-  of  accomplishing  their  own  ruin :  And  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  suppose  these  principles  completely  realized  in  any 
system  of  laws,  the  people  would  have  little  reason  to  complain, 
that  they  were  not  immediately  instrumental  in  their  enactment. 
The  only  iulallible  criterion  of  the  exceUence  of  any  constitu- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  detail  of  its  municipal  code ;  and  the 
value  which  wise  men  set  on  political  freedom,  arises  chiefly 
from  the  facility  it  is  supposed  to  afford,  for  the  introduction  of 
those  legislative  improvements  which  the  geniTal  interests  of  the 
community  recommend;  [combined  with  the  security  it  pro- 
vides in  the  light  and  spirit  of  the  people,  fur  the  pure  and 
equal  administration  of  justice.*] — I  cannot  help  adding,  that 
the  cajiacily  of  a  people  to  cscroiee  pohtical  rights  with  utility 
to  themselves  and  to  their  country,  presupposes  a  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  of  good  morals,  which  can  only  result  from  the 
previous  operation  of  laws  favourable  to  industry,  to  order,  and 
to  freedom.  ' 

Of  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  enlightened  potiUcians  seem 
now  to  be  in  general  convinced,  for  the  most  celebrated  works 
which  have  been  produced  in  the  different  countries  of  Kuropc, 
during  the  last  thirty  ymrs,  by  Sraitli,  Qucflnai,  Turgol,  Com- 
|K)manes,  Heccaria,  and  others,  have  aiwL-d  atthn 
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of  Bociety, — not  by  Jelioeating  plans  of  new  constitutions,  but 
by  enlightening  the  policy  of  actual  logiulatore.  Suoh  apecubi- 
tions,  while  they  are  more  essentially  and  more  extensively 
useful  than  any  others,  have  no  tendency  to  unhinge  established 
institutions,  or  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  multitude.  The 
improvements  they  recomraond  are  to  be  efl'ected  by  means  too 
gradual  and  slow  in  their  operation,  to  warm  the  imaginations 
of  any  but  of  the  speculative  few,  and  in  proportion  aa  they  are 
adopted,  they  consolidate  the  political  fabric,  and  enlarge  the 
basis  upon  which  it  rests. 

Tu  direct  the  policy  of  nations  with  respect  to  one  most 
im])ortant  class  of  its  laws,  those  which  form  its  system  of 
Political  Economy,  is  the  great  aim  of  Mr.  Smith's  Inquiri/ : 
And  he  has  unquestionably  had  the  merit  of  presenting  to  the 
world,  the  most  comprehensive  and  perfect  work  that  has  yet 
apiieared,  on  the  general  principles  of  any  branch  of  legislation. 
The  example  which  be  has  set  will  be  followed,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  in  due  time,  by  other  writers,  for  whom  the  internal 
policy  of  states  furnishes  many  other  subjects  of  discussion  uo 
less  curious  and  interesting,  and  may  accelerate  the  progress  of 
that  science  which  Lord  Bacon  has  so  well  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — "  Finis  et  scopus  quem  leges  intueri,  atque 
ad  quem  jussiones  et  sanctiones  suas  dirigere  debent,  non  alius 
est,  quam  ut  cives  feliciter  degant :  id  fiet,  si  pietate  et  rcligione 
recte  instituti ;  moribus  honesti ;  annis  adversus  hoates  exter- 
nOH  tuti ;  legum  auxiiio  adversus  scditiones  et  privatas  injuriae 
muniti ;  imperio  et  magistratibus  obsequentes ;  copiis  et  opibus 
locupletcs  et  florentcs  fuerint.  .  .  .  Certe  cognitio  ista  ad 
viroa  civilea  proprie  spectat ;  qui  optime  uOrunt,  quid  fcrat 
societas  humana,  quid  salus  popiili,  quid  sequitas  naturalis, 
quid  gentium  mores,  quid  rernmpublicarum  formse  diversa' : 
ideoque  possiut  de  legibus,  ex  principiis  et  prseceptis  tain  ajqui- 
tatis  naturnlis,  quam  politices  decernere.  Quamobrem  id  nunc 
agatiu",  ut  fontes  justitife  et  utilitatis  pnblicio  petantur,  et  in 
singulis  juris  partibus  character  quidam  et  idea  justi  exhibeatur, 
ail  quam  particular! uni  regnorum  et  rernmpublicarum  Ii^'S 
pruhare,  ntque  iiitlc  cmendationem   moliri,  quisquc,  cui    hoc 
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cordi  erit  et  curH3,  possit."*  The  enumeration  contained  in  the 
foregoing  passage,  of  the  different  objects  of  law,  coincides  very 
nearly  with  that  given  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  and  the  precise  aim  of  the  poli- 
tical speculations  which  he  then  announced,  and  of  which  he 
afterwards  published  so  valuable  a  part  in  his  Wealth  of 
NalionSy  was  to  ascertain  the  general  principles  of  justice  and 
of  expediency,  which  ought  to  guide  the  institutions  of  legisla- 
tors on  these  important  articles ; — in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon, 
to  ascertain  those  leges  legum,  ^^  ex  quibus  informatio  peti 
possit,  quid  in  singulis  legibus  bene  aut  perperam  positum  aut 
constitutum  sit-^f 

The  branch  of  legislation  which  Mr.  Smith  has  made  choice 
of  as  the  subject  of  his  work,  naturally  leads  me  to  remark  a 
very  strikmg  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  ancient  and  of 
modern  policy  in  respect  to  the  Wealth  of  Nations.^  The 
great  object  of  the  former  was  to  counteract  the  love  of  money 
and  a  taste  for  luxury,  by  positive  institutions ;  and  to  main- 
tain in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  habits  of  frugality  and  a 
severity  of  manners.  The  decline  of  states  is  uniformly  as- 
cribed by  the  philosophers  and  historians,  both  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  to  the  influence  of  riches  on  national  character ;  and  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  which,  during  a  course  of  ages,  banished  the 
I)recious  metals  from  Sparta,  are  proposed  by  many  of  them  as 
the  most  perfect  model  of  legislation  devised  by  human  wisdom. 
How  opposite  to  this  is  the  doctrine  of  modern  politicians! 
Far  from  considering  poverty  as  an  advantage  to  a  state,  their 
great  aim  is  to  open  new  sources  of  national  opulence,  and  to 
animate  the  activity  of  all  classes  of  the  people  by  a  taste  for 
the  comforts  and  accommodations  of  life. 

One  principal  cause  of  this  difference  between  the  spirit  of 
ancient  and  of  modem  policy,  may  be  found  in  the  difierence 
l)etween  the  sources  of  national  wealth  in  ancient  and  in 
modem  times.  In  ages  when  oommeioe  and  manu&ctures 
were  yet  in  their  infanqr,  and  ostitated  like 

*  ( De  Augm.  Sdeni.  Lib-VULc  •m,  pat  le 
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most  of  the  ancient  repaliUcs,  a  suiidcn  influx  of  riches  from 
abroad  waa  juEtlj  dreaded  aa  an  evil,  alarming  to  the  morals, 
to  the  industry,  and  to  the  freedom  of  a  people.  So  diEferent, 
however,  is  the  case  at  present,  that  the  most  wealthy  nations 
are  those  where  tiie  people  aw  the  most  laborious,  and  where 
they  enjoy  the  gi'eatest  degree  of  liberty.  Nay,  it  was  the 
general  diffusion  of  wealth  among  the  lower  orders  of  men, 
which  first  gave  birth  to  the  spirit  of  independence  in  modem 
Europe,  and  which  has  produced  under  some  of  its  govern- 
ments, and  especially  nnder  our  own,  a  more  equal  diffusion  of 
freedom  and  of  happiness  than  took  place  under  the  most 
celebrated  constitutions  of  antiquity. 

Without  tliis  diffusion  of  wealth  among  the  lower  orders,  the 
important  effects  resulting  from  the  invention  of  printing  would 
have  been  extremely  limited,  for  a  certain  degree  of  ease  and 
independence  is  necessary  to  inspire  men  with  the  desire  of 
knowledge,  and  to  afford  them  the  leisure  which  is  requiiute  for 
acquiring  it ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  rewards  which  such  a  state 
of  society  holds  up  to  industry  and  ambition,  that  the  selfish 
passions  of  the  multitude  can  be  interested  in  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  their  children.  The  extensive  propagation  of 
light  and  refinement  arising  from  the  influence  of  the  press, 
aided  by  the  spirit  of  commerce,  seems  to  be  the  remedy  pro- 
vided by  nature,  against  the  fatal  effects  which  would  otherwise 
be  produced,  by  the  subdivision  of  labour  accomimnying  the 
progress  of  the  mechanical  arts:  nor  is  anything  wanting  to 
make  the  remedy  effectual,  but  wise  institutions  to  facilitate 
general  instruction,  and  to  adapt  the  education  of  individuals 
to  the  stations  they  are  to  occupy.  The  mind  of  the  artist 
[artisan  ?],  which,  from  the  limited  sphere  of  his  activity,  would 
sink  below  the  level  of  the  peasant  or  the  savage,  might  receive 
in  infancy  the  means  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  the  Boods 
of  moral  improvement ;  and  even  the  insipid  uniformity  of  his 
professional  engagements,  by  presenting  no  object  to  awaken 
his  ingenuity  or  to  distract  his  attention,  might  leave  him  at 
liberty  to  employ  his  faculties  on  subjects  more  interesting  tu 
liimseif,  and  more  cxtcnsivelv  useful  to  otlicra. 
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These  effects,  notwithstanding  a  variety  of  opposing  causes 
which  still  exist,  have  already  resulted,  in  a  very  sensible  de- 
gree, from  the  liberal  policy  of  modern  times.  Mr.  Hume,  in 
his  Essay  on  Commerce^  after  taldng  notice  of  the  numerous 
armies  raised  and  maintained  by  the  small  republics  in  the 
ancient  world,  ascribes  the  military  power  of  these  states  to 
their  want  of  commerce  and  luxury.  "  Few  artisans  were 
maintained  by  the  labour  of  the  farmers,  and  therefore  more 
soldiers  might  live  upon  it"  He  adds,  however,  that  "  the  policy 
of  ancient  times  was  violent,  and  contrary  to  the  natural 
course  of  things ;" — by  which,  I  presume  he  means,  that  it 
aimed  too  much  at  modifying,  by  the  force  of  positive  institu- 
tions, the  order  of  society,  according  to  some  preconceived  idea 
of  expediency,  without  trusting  suflSciently  to  those  principles 
of  the  human  constitution,  which,  wherever  they  are  allowed 
free  scope,  not  only  conduct  mankind  to  happiness,  but  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  progressive  improvement  in  their  condition 
and  in  their  character.  The  advantages  which  modern  policy 
possesses  over  the  ancient,  arise  principally  from  its  conformity, 
in  some  of  the  most  important  articles  of  Political  Economy,  to 
an  order  of  things  recommended  by  nature  ;  and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  shew,  that  where  it  remains  imperfect,  its  errors 
may  be  traced  to  the  restraints  it  imposes  on  the  natural  course 
of  human  affairs.  Indeed,  in  these  restraints  may  be  discovered 
the  latent  seeds  of  many  of  the  prejudices  and  follies  which  infect 
modern  manners,  and  which  have  so  long  bid  defiance  to  the 
reasonings  of  the  philosopher  and  the  ridicule  of  the  Siitirist.     ^ 

The  foregoing  very  imperfect  hints  appeared  to  me  to  form, 
not  only  a  proper,  but  in  some  measure  a  necessary  introduc- 
tion to  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  offer  on  Mr.  Smith's  Inquiry ^ 
as  they  tend  to  illustrate  a  connexion  between  his  system  of 
commercial  politics,  and  those  speculations  of  his  earlier  years, 
in  which  he  aimed  more  professedly  at  the  advancement  of 
human  improvement  and  happiness.  It  is  this  view  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  that  can  alone  render  it  interesting  to  the  mora- 
list, and  Ciin  dignify  calculations  of  profit  and  loss  in  the  eye 
of  the  philosopher.     Mr.  Smith  has  al hided  to  it  in  various 
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psaEaga  of  his  work,  bat  be  has  Duwhere  explained  himself 
fuDf  on  the  nthject ;  and  the  grvaX  etreas  he  has  laid  on  ibe 
cff(«t8  of  the  iUviaum  of  lahovr  \a  iocreasii^  its  productive 
powmv,  wems,  at  firet  eiglit,  to  pomt  to  a  difTerent  and  Terr 
melancholy  ooncioaon ; — that  tbe  same  caiL^es  which  promote 
the  prepress  of  the  arts,  tend  to  d^rsde  the  mind  of  th«  artist, 
and,  of  coDseqaence,  Uiat  the  grovth  of  national  w^tfa  implies 
a  sacrifice  of  the  character  of  the  people. 

The  fundamental  doctrines  of  Mr.  Smith's  system  are  rtow  so 
geueraUy  known,  that  it  would  have  beea  tedious  to  offer  any 
recapitulation  of  them  in  this  place,  even  if  I  coold  have  h(^>e»I 
to  do  jiiBtJce  to  the  subject,  within  tbe  Umifs  which  I  have  pre- 
.  scribed  to  myself  at  present.  I  shall  content  myself,  therefore, 
with  remarkiag  in  general  terms,  that  the  great  and  leading 
object  of  his  speculations  is,  to  illustrate  the  proi-iaon  made  by 
nature  in  the  principles  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the  circum- 
stances of  man's  external  situation,  for  a  gradual  and  progres- 
sive augmentation  in  the  means  of  national  wealth ;  and  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  most  effectuAl  plan  for  advauciog  a 
people  to  greatness,  is  to  maintain  that  order  of  things  which 
nature  has  pointed  out,  by  allowing  every  man,  as  long  as  he 
observes  the  rules  of  justice,  to  pursue  his  own  interest  in  hia 
own  way,  and  to  bring  both  hia  industry  and  his  capital  into 
the  irecst  comi>etition  with  those  of  bis  fellow-citizeus.  Every 
system  of  policy  which  endeavours,  either  by  extraordinary  en- 
couragements to  draw  towards  a  particular  species  of  industry 
a  greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the  society  than  what  would 
naturally  go  to  it,  or,  by  extraordinary  restmints,  to  force  from 
a  particular  species  of  in<liistry  some  share  of  the  capital  which 
would  otherwise  be  eiuployeil  in  it,  is,  in  reality,  subversive  of 
the  great  puq)Ofi(j  which  it  means  to  promote. 
'  What  the  circumstances  are,  which,  in  modern  Europe,  have 
contributed  to  disturb  this  order  of  nature,  and,  in  particular, 
to  encourage  the  industry  of  towns,  at  the  expense  of  that  of 
the  country,  Mr.  Smith  hjia  investigated  with  great  ingenuity, 
uud  in  such  a  manner,  aa  to  throw  much  new  light  on  the 
liislory  of  lliiit  slate  of  siK'ietv  which  prevails  in  this  iinartcr  of 
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the  globe.  His  observations  on  this  subject  tend  to  shew,  that 
these  circumstances  were,  in  their  first  origin,  the  natural  and 
the  unavoidable  result  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  mankind 
during  a  certain  period,  and  that  they  took  their  rise,  not  from 
any  general  scheme  of  policy,  but  from  the  private  interests 
and  prejudices  of  particular  orders  of  men. 

The  state  of  society,  however,  which  at  first  arose  from  a 
singular  combination  of  accidents,  has  been  prolonged  much 
beyond  its  natural  period,  by  a  false  system  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, propagated  by  merchants  and  manufacturers,  a  class  of 
individuals  whose  interest  is  not  always  the  same  with  that  of 
the  public,  and  whose  professional  knowledge  gave  them  many 
advantages,  more  particularly  in  the  infancy  of  this  branch  of 
science,  in  defending  those  opinions  which  they  wished  to  en- 
courage. By  means  of  this  system,  a  new  set  of  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  national  prosperity  has  been  created.  Those 
which  arose  from  the  disorders  of  the  feudal  ages,  tended 
directly  to  disturb  the  internal  arrangements  of  society,  by 
obstructing  the  free  circulation  of  labour  and  of  stock,  from 
employment  to  employment,  and  from  place  to  place.  The 
false  system  of  Political  Economy  which  has  been  hitherto 
prevalent,  as  its  professed  object  has  been  to  regulate  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  different  nations,  has  produced  its 
effect  in  a  way  less  direct  and  less  manifest,  but  equally 
prejudicial  to  the  states  that  have  adopted  it. 

On  this  system,  as  it  took  its  rise  from  the  prejudices,  or 
rather  from  the  interested  views  of  mercantile  speculators,  Mr. 
Smith  bestows  the  title  of  the  Commercial  or  Mercantile  Sys- 
tem ;  and  he  has  considered  nt  great  length  its  two  principal 
expedients  for  enriching  a  nation :  restraints  upon  importation, 
and  encouragements  to  exportation.  Part  of  these  expedients, 
he  observes,  have  been  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  monopoly,  and 
part  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy  against  those  countries  with  which 
the  balance  of  trade  is  supposed  to  be  disadvantageous.  All  of 
them  appear  clearly,  from  his  reasonings,  to  have  a  tendency 
unfavourable  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  which  imposes  them. 
His  remarks  with  respect  to  the  jealousy  of  commerce  are  ex- 
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pressed  in  a  tone  of  indignation,  which  he  seldom  assumes  in 
his  political  writings. 

"  In  this  manner,"  says  he,  "  the  sneaking  arts  of  underling 
tradesmen  are  erected  into  political  maxims  for  the  conduct  of 
a  great  empire.  ...  By  such  maxims  as  these,  nations  have 
been  taught  that  their  interest  consisted  in  beggaring  all  their 
neighbours.  Each  nation  has  been  made  to  look  with  an 
invidious  eye  upon  the  prosperity  of  all  the  nations  with  which 
it  trades,  and  to  consider  their  gain  as  its  own  loss.  Commerce, 
which  ought  naturally  to  be  among  nations  as  among  indi- 
viduals, a  bond  of  union  and  friendship,  has  become  the  most 
fertile  source  of  discord  and  animosity.  The  capricious  ambi- 
tion of  kings  and  ministers  has  not,  during  the  present  and  the 
preceding  century,  been  more  fatal  to  the  repose  of  Europe, 
than  the  impertinent  jealousy  of  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
The  violence  and  injustice  of  the  rulers  of  mankind  is  an  ancient 
evil,  for  which,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  human  affairs  can  scarce 
admit  of  a  remedy.  But  the  mean  rapacity,  the  monopolizing 
spirit  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  neither  are,  nor 
ought  to  be,  the  rulers  of  mankind,  though  it  cannot  perhaps 
be  corrected,  may  very  easily  be  prevented  from  disturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  any  body  but  themselves."* 

Such  are  the  liberal  principles  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Smith,  ought  to  direct  the  commercial  policy  of  nations ;  and 
of  which  it  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of  legislators  to  facili- 
tate the  establishment  In  what  manner  the  execution  of  the 
theory  should  be  conducted  in  particular  instances,  is  a  question 
of  a  very  different  nature,  and  to  which  the  answer  must  vary, 
in  different  countries,  according  to  the  different  circumstances 
of  the  case.  In  a  speculative  work,  such  as  Mr.  Smith's,  the 
consideration  of  this  question  did  not  fall  properly  under  his 
general  plan  ;  but  that  he  was  abundantly  aware  of  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  a  rash  application  of  political  theories, 
appears  not  only  from  the  general  strain  of  his  writings,  but 
from  some  incidental  observations  which  he  has  expressly 
made  upon  the  subject.    "So  unfortunate,"  says  he,  in  one 

*  [  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  IV.  chap.  iii. ;  Vol.  II.  pp.  243,  244,  tenth  cdiUonJ 
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passage,  ^^  are  the  effects  of  all  the  regulations  of  the  mercantile 
system,  that  they  not  only  introduce  very  dangerous  disorders 
into  the  state  of  the  body  politic,  but  disorders  which  it  is  often 
difficult  to  remedy,  without  occasioning,  for  a  time  at  least, 
still  greater  disorders. — In  what  manner,  therefore,  the  natural 
system  of  perfect  liberty  and  justice  ought  gradually  to  be 
restored,  we  must  leave  to  the  wisdom  of  future  statesmen 
and  legislators  to  determine."*  In  the  last  edition  of  his  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments^  he  has  introduced  some  remarks  which 
have  an  obvious  reference  to  the  same  important  doctrine. 
The  following  passage  seems  to  refer  more  particularly  to  those 
derangements  of  the  social  order  which  derived  their  origin 
from  the  feudal  institutions. 

"The  man  whose  public  spirit  is  prompted  altogether  by 
humanity  and  benevolence,  will  respect  the  established  powers 
and  privileges  even  of  individuals,  and  still  more  of  the  great 
orders  and  societies  into  which  the  state  is  divided.  Though 
he  should  consider  some  of  them  as  in  some  measure  abusive, 
he  will  content  himself  with  moderating,  what  he  often  cannot 
annihilate  without  great  violence.  When  he  cannot  conquer 
the  rooted  prejudices  of  the  people  by  reason  and  persuasion,  he 
will  not  attempt  to  subdue  them  by  force ;  but  will  religiously 
observe  what,  by  Cicero,  is  justly  called  the  divine  maxim  of 
Plato,  never  to  use  violence  to  his  country  no  more  than  to  his 
parents.  He  will  accommodate,  as  well  as  he  can,  his  public 
arrangements  to  the  confirmed  habits  and  prejudices  of  the 
people ;  and  will  remedy,  as  well  as  he  can,  the  inconveniences 
which  may  flow  from  the  want  of  those  regulations  which  the 
people  are  adverse  to  submit  to.  When  he  cannot  establish 
the  right,  he  will  not  disdain  to  ameliorate  the  wrong;  but 
like  Solon,  when  he  cannot  establish  the  best  system  of  laws,  he 
will  endeavour  to  establish  the  best  that  the  people  can  bear."t 

These  cautions  with  respect  to  the  practical  application  of 
general  principles  were  peculiarly  neceasary  from  the  Author  of 
The  Wealth  of  Nations ;  as  the  unlimited  freedom  of  trade, 

•  pbid.  Book  IV.  chap.  vii.  toI.  ii.  pp.  f  [Part  VI.  sect.  ii.  chap,  ii.,  sixth 

426,  427,  tenth  edition.]  and  later  editions.] 
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which  it  is  the  chief  aim  of  his  work  to  recoDimL'ud,  is  extremely 
ii[it,  by  flattering  the  indolence  of  the  statesman,  to  suggeet  to 
those  who  are  invested  with  absolute  power,  the  idea  of  carry- 
ing it  into  immediate  execution.  "  Nothing  is  more  adverse  to 
the  tranquillity  of  a  statesman,"  says  the  author  of  an  Eloge.  on 
the  Administration  of  Colbert,  "  than  a  spirit  of  modenition ; 
because  it  condemns  him  to  perpetual  obserFation,  showa  hitn 
every  moment  the  insufficiency  of  his  wisdom,  c^d  leaves  him 
the  melancholy  sense  of  his  own  imperfection;  while,  under 
the  shelter  of  a  few  general  principles,  a  systematical  [Kilitician 
enjoys  a  perpetual  calm.  By  the  help  of  one  alone,  that  of  a 
perfect  liberty  of  trade,  ae  would  govern  the  world,  and  would 
leave  human  affairs  to  arrange  themselves  at  pleasure,  under 
the  operation  of  the  prejudices  aud  the  self-intereflts  of  indi- 
viduals. If  these  run  counter  to  each  other,  he  gives  himself 
no  anxiety  about  the  consefiuence ;  he  insists  that  the  result 
cannot  be  judged  of  till  after  a  century  or  two  eliall  have 
elapsed.  If  his  contemporaries,  in  coDsequence  of  the  diaorder 
into  which  he  has  thrown  public  aff'airs,  are  scnipnloufl  about 
submitting  quietly  to  the  experiment,  he  accuses  them  of  im- 
patience. They  alone,  and  not  he,  are  to  blame  for  what  they 
have  suffered ;  and  the  principle  continues  to  be  inculcated 
with  the  same  zeal  and  the  same  confidence  as  before,"  These 
are  the  words  of  the  ingenious  and  ebquent  author  of  the  Ehge 
on  Colbert  which  obtained  the  prize  from  the  French  Academy 
in  the  year  1763 ;  a  performance  which,  although  confined  and 
erroneous  in  its  speculative  views,  abounds  with  jiist  and  im- 
portant reflections  of  a  practical  nature.  How  far  his  remarks 
apply  to  that  i»aiticular  class  of  politicians  whom  he  had  evi- 
dently in  his  eye  in  the  foregoing  passage,  I  shall  not  presimie 
to  decide, 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add  to  these  observations,  that 
they  do  not  detract  in  the  least  from  the  value  of  those  political 
theories  which  attempt  to  delineate  the  priuciples  of  a  perfect 
legislation.      Such   theories  (as  I  have  elaewliere  observed') 

'  Elf  menu  of  lie  TAJowy^  o/iAe //urnnn  J/i'nii,  |i.  2GI  ;-[i:liBp.  iv,  i».iijm, 
Warla.  Vol.  If.  p.  3411,] 
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ought  to  be  considered  "  merely  a*  ilescriiitions  of  tlie  ultimate 
objects  at  which  the  statesman  ought  to  aim.  The  tranquillity 
of  his  adminiBtration,  and  the  immediate  succeBs  of  his  measures, 
depend  on  his  good  sense  and  his  practical  skill ;  and  liia  theo- 
retical principles  only  enable  him  to  direct  his  measures  steadily 
and  wisely,  to  promote  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind, and  prevent  Iiira  from  being  ever  led  astray  from  these 
important  ends,  by  more  limited  views  of  temporary  expedience." 
"  Id  all  cases,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  it  must  be  advantageous  to 
know  what  is  most  perfect  in  the  kind,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
bring  any  real  constitution  or  form  of  government  as  near  it  as 
possible,  by  such  gentle  alterations  and  innovations  as  may  not 
give  too  great  disturbance  to  society,"* 

The  limits  of  this  Memoir  make  it  impossible  for  me  to 
examine  particularly  the  merit  of  Mr,  Smith's  work  in  point  of 
originality.  That  bis  doctrine  concerning  tbe  freedom  of  trade 
and  of  industry  coincides  remarkably  with  that  which  we  find 
in  the  writings  of  the  French  Economists,  appears  from  the 
alight  view  of  their  system  which  be  himself  has  given.  But 
it  surely  cannot  he  pretended  by  tbe  warmest  admirers  of  that 
system,  that  any  one  of  its  numerous  expositors  has  approached 
to  Mr,  Smith  in  tlie  precision  and  perspicuity  with  which  he 
baa  stated  it,  or  in  the  scientific  and  luminous  manner  in  which 
he  bas  deduced  it  from  elementary  principles.  The  awkward- 
ness of  their  technical  language,  and  the  paradoxical  form  in 
which  they  have  chosen  to  present  some  of  their  opinions,  are 
acknowledged  even  by  those  who  are  most  willing  to  do  justice 
to  their  merits ;  whereas  it  may  be  doubted,  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Smith's  Ingvtri/,  if  tliere  exists  any  book  beyond  the  circle 
of  the  mathematical  and  phj-sical  sciences,  which  is  at  once  bo 
agreeable  in  its  arrangement  to  the  rules  of  a  sound  logic,  ant! 
so  accessible  to  the  examination  of  ordinary  readers.  Abstract- 
ing entirely  from  the  author's  peculiar  and  original  sjjeculations, 
I  do  not  know  that,  upon  any  subject  whatever,  a  work  has  been 
produced  in  our  times,  containing  so  methodical,  so  comprc- 
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hensive,  and  so  judicious  a  digest  of  all  the  moat  profound  and 
enlightened  philosopliy  of  the  age.' 

In  justice  also  to  Mr.  Smith,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
although  Bome  of  the  Economical  writers  had  the  start  of  hina 
in  publishing  their  doctrines  to  the  world,  these  doctrine 
appear,  with  respect  to  him,  to  have  been  altogether  original, 
and  the  result  of  hia  own  reflections.  Of  this,  I  think,  every 
person  must  be  convinced,  who  reads  the  Inquiry  with  due 
attention,  and  is  at  pains  to  examine  the  gradual  and  beautiful 
progress  of  the  author's  Ideas :  but  in  case  any  doubt  should 
lain  on  this  head,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  Mr. 
Smith's  Political  Lectures,  comprehending  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  his  Inquiry,  were  delivered  at  Glasgow  as  early  as  the 
year  1752  or  1753 ;  at  a  period,  surely,  when  there  existed  no 
French  performance  on  the  subject,  that  could  be  of  much  qsb 
to  him  in  guiding  his  researches.^  In  the  year  1756,  indeed, 
M.  Turgot  (who  is  said  to  have  imbibed  his  first  notions  con- 
cerning the  milimited  freedom  of  commerce  from  an  old  mer- 
-  chant,  M.  Groumay)  published  in  the  Encyclopedie,  an  article 
which  sufficiently  shows  how  completely  his  mind  was  emanci- 
pated from  the  old  prejudices  in  favour  of  commercial  regula- 
tions :  But  that  even  then,  these  opinions  were  confined  to  a 
few  speculative  men  in  France,  appears  from  a  passage  in  the 
Memoires  aur  la  Vie  tt  lee  Ouvrages  de  M.  Turgot ;  in  which, 
atler  a  short  quotation  from  the  article  jnat  mentioQed,  the 
author  adds : — "  These  ideas  were  then  considered  as  para- 
doxical ;  they  are  since  become  common,  and  they  will  one  day 
be  adopted  universally." 

The  Political  Discourses  of  Mr.  Hume  were  evidently  of 
greater  use  to  Mr,  Smith,  than  any  other  book  that  had 
appeared  prior  to  his  Lectures.  Even  Mr.  Hume's  tbeories, 
however,  though  always  plausible  and  ingenious,  and  in  mobt 


*  Id  fmot  o(  Ibis,  il  is  BufficUnl  far 
me  lo  >ppe«l  W  ■  iliort  liistcry  of  tho 
pregreiiofPoliticiil  Economy  in  France, 
|iub1ialisd    in    One    uT    tbi    Toliiines   uf 
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instances  profound  and  just^  involve  some  fundamentAl  nais- 
takes ;  and,  when  compared  with  Mr,  Smith's,  affor\]  a  striking 
proof,  tlint,  in  considering  a  subject  so  extensive  and  so  com- 
plicated, the  most  penetrating  sagacity,  if  directed  only  to 
particular  questions,  is  apt  to  be  led  astray  by  first  appearances  ; 
nod  that  nothing  can  guard  us  effectually  against  error,  but  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  discussion,  assisted 
by  an  accurate  and  patient  analysis  of  the  ideas  about  which 
our  reasonings  arc  employed. — It  may  be  worth  while  to  add, 
tliat  Mr.  Hume's  Essay  On  the  Jealomy  of  Trade,  with  some 
other  of  his  Politlfal  Discourses,  received  a  very  fiattering 
jiroof  of  M.  Turgot's  approbation,  by  his  undertaking  the  task 
of  translating  them  into  the  French  language.' 

I  am  aware  that  the  evidence  I  have  hitherto  produced  of 
Mr.  Smith's  originality  may  be  objected  to  as  not  perfectly 
decisive,  as  it  rests  entirely  on  the  recollection  of  those  students 
who  attended  his  first  courses  of  Mora!  Philosophy  at  Glas- 
gow ;  a  .recollection  which,  at  the  distance  of  forty  years, 
cannot  bo  supposed  to  be  very  accurah?.  There  exists,  how- 
ever, fortunately,  a  short  manuscript  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Smith  ) 
in  the  year  1755,  and  presented  by  him  to  a  society  of  which 
he  was  then  a  member ;  in  which  paper,  a  pretty  long  enume- 
ration is  given  of  certain  leading  principles,  both  political  and 
literary,  to  whicli  he  was  anxious  to  establish  his  exclusive 
right,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  some  rival  claims 
which  be  thought  he  had  reason  to  apprehenJ,  and  to  which 
his  situation  ns  a  Professor,  added  to  his  nnreserved  communi- 
cations in  private  companies,  rendered  him  peculiarly  liable. 
This  paper  is  at  present  in  my  possession.  It  ia  espressed 
with  a  good  deal  of  that  honest  and  indignant  warmth,  which 
is  perhaps  imavoidable  by  a  man  who  is  conscious  of  the  purity 
of  his  own  intentions,  when  he  suspects  that  advantages  have 
been  taken  of  the  frankness  of  hie  temper.  On  such  occasions, 
due  allowances  arc  not  always  iDftde  for  those  plagiarisms, 
which,  howoviT  cruel  in  their  effwts,  d«  not  npcea.<iarily  imply 
bad  faith  in  those  who  arc  ci  m ;  for  the  bulk  of 
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mankind,  incapable  themselves  of  ori^al  thought,  are  per- 
fectly unable  to  form  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  injury 
done  to  a  man  of  inventive  genius,  by  encroaching  on  a  fa- 
vourite speculation.  For  reasona  known  to  some  members  of 
this  Soci»;ty,  it  would  be  improper  by  the  publication  of  this; 
manuscript,  to  revive  the  memory  of  private  differences;  and 
1  should  not  have  even  alluded  to  it,  if  I  did  not  think  it  e 
^-aluable  document  of  the  progress  of  Mr.  Smith's  political 
ideas  at  a  very  early  period.  Many  of  the  most  important 
opinions  in  Th&  Wealth  of  Naiions  are  there  detailed ;  but  t 
shall  quote  only  the  following  sontencea : — "  Man  is  generally' 
considered  by  statesmen  and  projectors  as  the  materials  of  a 
sort  of  political  mechanics.  Projectors  disturb  nature  in  tha 
course  of  her  operations  in  human  affairs ;  and  it  requires  no 
more  than  to  let  her  alone,  and  give  her  fair  play  in  the  pursuit 
of  her  ends,  that  filie  may  establish  her  own  designs." — And  la 
another  passage : — "  Little  else  is  requisite  to  caiTy  a  State  to 
the  highest  degree  of  opulence  from  the  lowest  barbarism,  but 
peace,  easy  taxes,  and  a  tolerable  administration  of  justice  ;  nU> 
the  rest  being  brought  about  by  the  natural  course  of  things^ 
All  governments  which  tiiwart  this  natural  course,  which  force 
things  into  another  channel,  or  which  endeavour  to  arreet  the 
progress  of  society  at  a  particular  jwint,  are  unnatural,  and  fc 
support  themselves  are  obliged  to  be  oppressive  and  tyrannicaL 
...  A  great  part  of  the  opinions,"  he  observes,  "  enumerated  in 
this  pai>er,  is  treated  of  at  length  in  some  lectm^a  which  I  have 
still  by  me,  and  which  were  written  in  the  hand  of  a  dork  who 
left  my  service  six  years  ago.  They  have  all  of  them  been  tha 
constant  subjects  of  my  lectures  since  I  first  taught  Mr.  Crai^e'it 
class,  the  first  winter  I  spent  in  Glasgow,  down  to  this  day, 
without  any  considerable  variation.  They  had  all  of  them  been 
the  subjects  of  lectures  which  I  read  at  Edinburgh  the  winter 
before  I  left  it,  and  I  can  adduce  imiumerable  witnesses,  both 
from  that  place  and  from  this,  who  will  ascertain  them  suffi- 
ciently  to  be  mine." 

After  all,  perhaps  the  merit  of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Smithy 
is  to  be  estimated  less  from  the  novelty  of  the  principles  i 
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contains,  than  from  the  reasoniogs  employed  to  support  iheae 
principles,  and  trom  tlic  acientiiic  manner  in  wliicli  tLey  are 
unfolded  in  their  proper  order  and  connexion.  General  asser- 
tions with  respect  to  the  advantages  of  a  free  commerce  may 
be  collected  from  various  writers  of  an  early  date.  But  in 
questions  of  so  complicated  a  nature  as  occur  in  Political 
EcoDomy,  the  credit  of  such  opinions  belongs  of  right  to  the 
author  who  first  estalilished  their  solidity,  and  followed  them 
out  to  their  remote  consequences ;  not  to  him  who,  by  a  for- 
tunate accident,  first  stumbled  on  the  truth. 

Besides  the  principles  which  Mr.  Smith  considered  as  more 
peculiarly  his  own,  his  htquiry  exhibits  a  systematical  view  of 
the  most  important  articles  of  Political  Economy,  so  as  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  an  elementary  treatise  on  that  very  extensive 
and  difficult  science.  The  skill  and  the  comprehensiveness  of 
mind  displayed  in  his  arrangement,  can  be  judged  of  by  those 
alone  who  have  compared  it  witli  that  adopted  by  his  imme- 
diate predecessors.  And  perhaps,  in  point  of  utility,  the  labour 
he  has  employed  in  connecting  and  methodizing  their  scattered 
ideas,  is  not  less  valuable  than  the  results  of  his  own  original 
sjieculations :  for  it  is  only  when  digested  in  a  clear  and 
natural  order,  that  truths  make  their  proper  impression  on  the 
mind,  and   that  erroneouii   opinions  can   be  combated   with 


It  does  not  belong  to  my  present  undertaking  (even  if  I  were 
qualified  for  such  a  task)  to  attempt  a  separation  of  the 
solid  and  imjiortant  doctrines  of  Mr.  Kmilh's  book  from  tliosc 
opinions  which  appear  esceptionable  or  doubtful.  I  acknow- 
ledge that  there  are  some  of  his  conclusions  to  which  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  subscribe  implicitly,  more  particiUarly 
in  that  chapter  where  he  treats  of  the  principles  of  Taxation ; — 
a  subject  which  he  has  certainly  cxamiAed  in  a  manner  more 
loose  and  unsatisfactory  than  most  of  the  others  which  have 
fallen  under  his  review.' 

It  would  be  improper  for  me  to  conclude  this  Section  without 
taking  notice  of  the  manly  and  dignified  freedom  with  which 
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Ae  author  uniformly  delivers  his  opinioDS,  and  of  the  superiority 
which  he  discovers  throughout,  to  all  the  little  passions  con- 
nected with  the  factions  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote. 
Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  compare  the  general  tone  of  his 
composition  with  the  period  of  its  first  publication,  cannot  fail 
to  feel  and  acknowledge  the  force  of  this  remark. — It  is  not 
often  that  a  disinterested  zeal  for  truth  has  so  soon  met  with 
its  just  reward.  Philosophers  (to  use  an  expression  of  Lord 
Bacon's)  are ^ the  servants  of  posterity;"  and  most  of  those 
who  have  devoted  their  talents  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind, 
have  been  obliged,  like  Bacon,  to  ^  bequeath  their  fame"  to  a 
race  yet  unborn,  and  to  console  themselves  with  the  idea  of 
sowing  what  another  generation  was  to  reap : 

"  Iniere  Daphni  pyroe,  carpent  toa  poma  nepotes." 

Mr.  Smith  was  more  fortunate ;  or  rather,  in  this  respect^  his 
fortune  was  singular.  He  survived  the  pubUcation  of  his  work 
only  fifteen  years ;  and  yet,  during  that  short  period,  he  had 
not  only  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  opposition  it  at  first 
excited  gradually  subside,  but  of  witnessing  the  practical  in- 
fluence of  his  writings  on  the  commercial  policy  of  his  country. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  THE  NARRATIVE. 


About  two  years  after  the  publication  of  The  Wealth  of 
Nations^  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
his  Majesty's  Customs  in  Scotland ;  a  preferment  which,  in  his 
estimation,  derived  an  additional  value  from  its  being  bestowed 
on  him  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  The 
greater  part  of  these  two  years  he  passed  in  London,  enjoying  a 
society  too  extensive  and  varied  to  afiford  him  any  opportunity 
of  indulging  his  taste  for  study.  His  time,  however,  was  not 
lost  to  himself;  for  much  of  it  was  spent  with  some  of  the  first 
names  in  English  literature.  Of  these  no  unfavourable  speci- 
men is  preserved  by  Dr.  Barnard,  in  his  well-known  Verses 
addressed  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  his  Friends. 

"  If  I  have  thoughts,  and  can't  express  'em. 
Gibbon  shall  teach  me  how  to  dress  *em 

In  words  select  and  terse : 
Jones  teach  me  modesty  and  Greek, 
Smith  how  to  think,  Barke  how  to  speak, 

And  Beauclcrc  to  converse.** ' 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Smith's  appointment  to  the  Board  of 
Customs,  he  removed,  in  1778,  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent 
the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life,  enjoying  an  afQuence  which 
was  more  than  equal  to  all  his  wants ;  and,  what  was  to  him  of 
still  greater  value,  the  prospect  of  passing  the  remainder  of  his 
days  among  the  companions  of  his  youth. 

His  mother,  who,  though  now  in  extreme  old  age,  still  pos* 

'  Soo  Annwd  Register  for  the  year  1776. 
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sensed  a  coiiHiIeralile  degree  of  beallb,  and  retained  all  her 
faculties  uuimpaired,  accompanied  him  to  town ;  and  hts  cousin 
Miss  Jane  Douglas,  (who  had  formerly  been  a  member  of  his 
family  at  Glasgow,  and  for  whom  he  had  always  fell  the  aflfec- 
tion  of  a  brother,)  while  she  divided  with  him  those  tender 
attentions  which  her  aunt's  in&'mities  required,  relieved  him 
of  a  charge  for  which  be  was  peculiarly  ill  qualified,  by  her 
friendly  superintendenco  of  his  domestic  economy. 

The  accession  to  his  income  which  his  new  office  brought  him, 
enabled  him  to  gratify,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  his  former 
circumstances  admitted  of,  tlie  natural  generosity  of  bis  disposi- 
tion ;  and  the  state  of  his  funds  at  the  time  of  his  death,  com- 
pared with  bis  very  moderate  establishment,  confirmed,  beyond 
a  doubt,  what  fais  intimate  acquuintonces  bad  otten  suspected, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  his  annual  savings  was  allotted  to 
offices  of  secret  charity.  A  small,  but  excellent  library,  which 
he  had  gradually  formed  with  great  judgment  in  the  selection ; 
and  a  simple,  though  hospitable  table,  where,  without  the  for- 
mality of  nn  invitation,  be  was  always  happy  to  receive  his 
friends,  were  the  only  expenses  that  could  he  considereil  as 
his  own.' 

The  change  in  bis  habits  which  his  removal  to  Edinburgh 
produced,  was  not  equally  favourable  to  bis  literary  pursuits. 
The  duties  of  bis  office,  though  they  required  but  little  exer- 
tion of  thought,  were  yet  sufficient  to  waste  his  spirits  and  to 
dissipate  his  attentiou ;  and  now  that  hts  career  is  closed,  it  is 
impossible  to  reflect  on  the  time  they  consumed,  without 
lamenting,  that  it  had  not  Ijcen  employed  m  labouiB  more 
profitable  to  the  world,  and  more  equal  to  his  mind 

During  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in  this  city,  bis  studies 
seemod  to  be  entirely  suspended ;  and  his  passion  for  letters 

■Borne  very  affecting   imtnacn  of  PatrickRow.Esq.orlnrieniPthj'.  Thejr 

Mr.    Smith'i    bmeSeenM,    in    citwi  vere  nil  on  u  Kale  much  hejoai  wbM 

whsre  ba  rinind  il  Iinpnwiible  to  oouceal  might  bavs  been    expected  from  bis 

cntinil;  bU  gond  offico.    bitf*    been  furtune ;  and   cure   accompwiied  with 

mentioned  to  mv  bjr  a  new  reUtion  of  circumiUoces  cxiunll)'  liDnuurnbletfl  lb« 

bit,  will  tmr  of  hi*  innsi  ronRdpnCial  ddiuojr  of  hi*  iei-lingsnnd  llmlibenlity 

frirnda,  Misa  liou,  d»uglil«r  of  ihv  bile  of  isa  heart. 
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served  only  to  amuse  his  leisnre,  aud  to  animate  his  conversa- 
tion. The  infirmities  of  age,  of  wiiich  he  very  early  began  to 
feel  the  approaches,  reminded  him  at  last,  when  it  was  too  late, 
of  what  he  yet  owe<l  to  the  public,  and  to  his  own  fame.  The 
[irincipal  materials  of  the  works  which  he  had  announced,  had 
been  long  ago  collected  ;  and  little  probably  was  wanting,  hut 
a  few  years  of  health  and  retirement,  to  bestow  on  them  that 
Bystfimaticttl  artangemeut  in  which  he  delighted ;  and  the  orna- 
ments of  that  flowing,  and  apparently  artless  style,  which  he 
had  studiously  cultivated,  but  which,  after  all  lus  experience 
in  composition,  he  adjusted,  with  extreme  difficulty,  to  his  own 
taste.* 

The  death  of  his  mother  in  17B4,  which  was  followed  by 
that  of  Miss  Douglas  in  1788,  contributed,  it  is  probable,  to 
frustrate  these  projects.  They  had  been  the  objects  of  his 
afi'ection  for  more  than  sixty  ye-are,  and  in  their  society  be  had 
enjoyed,  from  his  infancy,  all  that  he  ever  knew  of  the  endear- 
ments of  a  family.^  He  waa  now  alone,  and  helpless ;  and 
though  he  bore  his  loss  with  equanimity,  and  regained  appa- 
rently his  former  cheerfulness,  yet  his  health  and  strength 
gradually  declined  till  the  period  of  his  death,  which  happened 
in  July  1700,  about  two  years  after  that  of  his  cousin,  and  six 
aller  that  of  his  mother.  His  laat  illness,  which  arose  from  a 
chronic  obstruction  in  his  bowels,  was  lingering  and  painful, 
but  had  every  consolation  to  soothe  it  which  he  could  derive 
from  the  tenderest  sympathy  of  his  friends,  and  from  the 
complete  resignation  of  his  own  mind. 

A  few  days  before  bis  death,  finding  his  end  approach  rapidly, 


'  Mr,  Sin i ill  obserreil  to  me,  not  long 
tufore  bii  dcntb,  Ihkt  after  all  his  pnui- 
ticein  writing,  be  compoied  lu  ilijvrly, 
and  wilh  M  gcvnt  difficult)',  lu  kt  fint, 
lie  addeil,  at  ibc  niuuo  lioie,  lliat  Mr. 
iliime  hwt  iHiuirei)  h  grwt  a  bcilii; 
ill  litis  respvot,  tlinl  tbo  Uit  volnmvi  of 
hi>  BUton/  were  [irintej  fivm  hi*  ori- 
ginal coi>]r.  with  ft  few  marginal  wi- 
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nMiiIers  la  know,  llial  wbcn  Mr,  Sniitb 
waa  eniiJujed  in  cnDiiNwilion,  be  sens- 
rall;  walkad  up  and  down  bii  apart- 
ment, dictating  to  a  Heerstnrj.  All  Mr. 
Ililme'e  works  (I  bate  been  aaanrcd) 
wtm  written  «itb  bi>  own  band.  A 
oritical  rradcr  mij,  1  think,  pvrcvine 
lu  IliD  dlflincnt  styks  nf  tbcM  two 
cbuiical  writon,  tb«  cRccI*  (if  tbcir 
ilifferrnl  nKxIca  of  aludj. 
'  He*  Null!  I,. 
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he  gave  orders  to  destroy  all  his  maooscnpt?,  excepting  some 
cktacbed  EssajB,  which  be  eotrufted  to  tbe  care  of  his  executors, 
aud  tbey  were  accordiDgl;  committed  to  the  flames.  What 
were  the  particnlar  coDtenta  of  these  papers,  is  not  knowD  even 
to  bis  most  intimate  friends ;  bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  tiiat 
tbe;  consisted,  in  part,  of  the  lectures  on  Bbetoric,  which  be 
read  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  I74S,  sod  of  the  lectures  on 
Katurat  Religion  and  on  Jumprndeooe,  which  foimed  part  of 
his  course  at  Gla^ow.  That  this  irreparable  injury  to  letters 
proceeded,  in  some  degree,  from  an  excessive  solicitude  in  the 
author  about  bis  poeUiumous  reputatiou,  may  perhaps  be  true ; 
but  with  respect  to  some  of  his  manuscripts,  may  we  not  sup- 
pose that  he  wna  influenced  by  higher  motives?  It  is  but 
seldom  that  a  philosopher,  who  has  been  occupied  from  his 
youth  witli  moral  or  with  political  inquiries,  succeeds  com- 
pletely to  his  wish  in  stating  to  others,  the  grounds  upon  which 
his  own  opinions  are  founded ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  tbe  known 
principles  of  an  individual,  who  has  approved  to  the  public  his 
candour,  his  liberality,  and  his  judgment,  are  entitled  to  a 
weight  and  an  aathority,  independent  of  tbe  evidence  which  be 
is  able,  upon  any  particular  occasion,  to  produce  in  their  sup- 
port A  secret  consciousness  of  tlijs  circumstance,  and  an 
apprehension,  that  by  not  doing  justice  to  an  important 
argument,  the  progress  of  truth  may  be  rather  retarded  than 
advanced,  have  probably  induced  many  authors  to  withhold 
from  the  world  the  uutinished  results  of  their  most  valuable 
labours,  and  to  content  themselves  with  giving  the  general 
sanction  of  their  suffrages  to  truths  which  they  regarded  as 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  human  roce.^ 


'  Sinpe  writing  Ihe  nhofe,  1  hnvp 
bean  bTODrod  \iy  Dr.  Hutton  wilh  die 
following  particular! ; — 

"  Sums  tiDie  befon  hi«  bat  inncu, 
when  Mr.  BtuJIh  bad  oocaaion  to  go  lt> 
limdoa,  liu  enjoined  hii  frienila,  to 
wboRi  b«  bad  cntruatcd  the  disposal  uf 


i  the  e 


.1  of 


«  death,  llii-y  sboald  destroy  all  the 
iluiiicB  of  Ixh  Ici'turee,  doing  with  llio 


rest  of  bia  Dutnnscripls  what  Ihnj 
pliuu«d.  WbEiD  DOW  lie  had  become 
weiki  and  aaw  the  approaching  period 
of  hia  life,  he  tpoVe  to  hia  friends  again 
upon  Ihe  same  BubjecL  The}'  entreated 
bim  lo  make  bla  mind  euj,  u  he  migbt 
depend  upon  ihtir  fDllilliug  hia  deaii*. 
He  waa  then  utisGed.  But  aome  day* 
afterward",  finding  hia  anxiclj  not  en- 
tire'.* ramored,  bs  beggi^il  one  vf  tLnn 
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The  additions  to  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  [sixth 
edition,  in  two  volumee  8vo,  1790,]  most  of  which  were  com- 
posed under  severe  disease,  had  fortunately  been  sent  to  the 
pi-ess  in  the  beginning  of  tlio  preceding  winter,  and  the  author 
lived  to  see  the  puhlicntion  of  the  work.  The  moral  and 
serious  strain  that  prevails  through  these  additions,  when  con- 
nected with  the  circumstance  of  his  declining  health,  adds  a 
peculiar  charm  to  his  pathetic  eloquence,  and  communicates  a 
new  interest,  if  possible,  to  those  eublirae  truths,  which,  in  the 
academical  retirement  of  bis  youth,  awakened  the  first  ardours 
of  bis  genius,  and  on  which  the  last  eflbrts  of  his  mind  reposed. 


to  ile»lroj  Ihe  toIudieb  imnieJiiilely. 
Tliio  accordinglj  wnn  dune,  mid  his 
miad  van  «o  much  relierud,  Ihit  lit)  vug 
able  to  racfive  his  friond*  in  the  even- 
ing with  his  UBUid  cumpliiceiic}'. 

"  The;  had  been  in  nsa  Ii>  sup  with 
him  orer;  Sunday,  and  that  evening 
there  wm  a  preltj  DDmorons  in«etiDg  of 
them.  Hr,  Smith  net  GndiBg  himeelf 
nLle  to  ait  Dp  with  them  «b  uaua],  ro- 
tired  to  bod  before  supper ;  mid,  oa  he 
went  awHji  tiKik  leave  of  bin  friends  by 
■ayin^,  '  1  bcHere  wo  must  aJjoum  this 
meoCing  to  BOioe  olber  plue.'  He  died 
■  my  few  days  ijterwanls." 

Mr.  RidOoll,  an  intimate  friRnd  of 
Mr.  Smith 'n,  whu  wai  preienl  st  one  of 
the  cunieraatiunii  on  thu  subject  of  the 
maoDicriptB,  mentiunod  to  nic,  in  addi- 
tion to  Dr.  UulUm'a  note,  that  Mr. 
Bmith  rcKn'ttod  "ho  had  done  «>  little." 
"  But  I  meant,"  said  he,  "  lu  have 
Jooe  mora ;  and  there  am  materials  iii 
my  papers,  of  which  1  nnJd  bare  made 
n  great  ileal.  But  that  i>  now  out  uf 
tb*  qnoition." 

That  the  idea  of  dvatroying  suLh  uu- 
fioigliwd  work*  aa  might  Ik)  in  liia  pw- 
BRedan  at  the  tim'^  of  h\s  >'I(>uI1i,  ^.^  n.il 


"  EmsBCBou.  16IA  AprU  1773. 
"  H»  DBAn  Fmbkd, — As  I  bava  Infl 
the  core  of  all  my  literary  papers  to  jou, 
I  milBt  tell  joii,  that  except  tboM  which 
I  carry  fJong  with  me,  there  are  nona 
worth  the  piibltealion,  bot  a  fragmnut 
ofagrUHt  work,  which  conttuna  a  big- 
toiy  of  the  Astronomical  ayatems  that 
were  snccegsivcly  ia  ikihion  down  to 
the  time  uf  DescarteB.  Whether  that 
might  not  be  published  aa  a  fragmeat 
of  on  intonJed  juvenile  work,  1  le-nva 
entirely  to  your  judgment,  though  I  be- 
gin to  suspect  m  jaelf  that  tliere  ia  mnro 
roEnemeat  than  aolidity  in  lome  parta 
oTil.  Tbie  little  work  yon  will  find  in 
a  thin  folio  paper  book  in  my  hnck 
room.  All  the  other  luoao  pnperB  which 
yoQ  will  find  ia  llml  desk,  or  witbiij  llio 
glasB-folding  doors  of  a  bureau  which 
alanda  in  my  bwlroom,  toother  with 
aboiil  ei)jblveii  tliiu  paper  folio  hookB, 
which  yon  will  likewise  find  within  tbn 
■ame  f-liuB  folding  doora,  I  ileiare  may 
lie  duilmywl  wilhuut  au;  examination. 
L'oIcBB  1  die  lory  auddeal;,  I  shall  lakn 
can  rbot  the  papers  I  can?  wilb  am 
»baIll*ca>afullyiKinltojou.— lovornni, 
tnjr  dear  Frieml,  moat  bitlifully  ynura, 
"  Adah  Siutu. 

"""  "'TIB  ll|l«l.  tut,, 
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In  a  letter  nddreased,  in  the  year  1787,  to  the  Principal  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  consequence  of  being  elected 
Hector  of  that  learned  body,  a  pleasing  memorial  remains  of 
the  satisfaction  with  which  be  always  recollected  that  [period  of 
his  literary  career,  which  had  been  more  pecubarly  consecrated 
to  these  important  studies.  "  No  preferment,"  says  be,  "  could 
have  given  me  so  much  real  satiatactioa.  No  mnu  can  owe 
greater  obligations  to  a  society  than  I  do  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  They  educated  me ;  they  sent  me  to  Oxford.  Soou 
after  my  return  to  Scotland,  they  elected  me  one  of  their  own 
members,  and  afterwards  preferred  me  to  another  office,  to 
which  the  abilities  and  virtues  of  the  never-te-be-forgotten  Dr. 
Hutcheson  had  given  a  superior  degree  of  illustration.  Tbe 
period  of  thirteen  years  which  I  sjient  as  a  member  of  that 
society,  I  remember  as  by  far  the  most  useful,  and  therefore  as 
by  far  tbe  happiest  and  most  honourable  period  of  my  life ; 
and  now,  after  tbree-and-twenty  years'  absence,  to  be  remem- 
bered in  BO  very  agreeable  a  manner  by  my  old  friends  and 
protectors,  gives  me  a  heartfelt  joy  which  I  cannot  easily 
express  to  you." 

The  short  narrative  wWch  I  have  now  finished,  however 
barren  of  incident,  may  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  genius  and 
character  of  this  illustrious  man.  Of  the  intellectual  gifts  and 
nttainmenta  by  which  he  was  so  eminently  distinguished ; — of 
the  originality  and  comprehensiveness  of  bis  views ;  the  extent, 
the  variety,  and  the  correctness  of  his  information ;  the  inex- 
haustible fertility  of  liis  invention ;  and  tbe  ornaments  which 
bis  rich  and  beautiful  imagination  had  borrowed  from  classical 
culture ; — he  has  left  behind  him  lasting  monumenta.  To  his 
private  worth  the  most  certain  of  all  testimonies  may  be  found 
in  that  confidence,  respect,  and  attachment,  which  followed  him 
through  all  the  various  relations  of  life.  The  serenity  and 
gaiety  he  enjoyed,  under  the  pressure  of  his  growing  infirmities, 
and  tbe  warm  interest  he  felt  to  the  last,  in  everything  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  his  friends,  will  be  long  remembered 
by  a  small  circle,  with  whom,  ob  long  as  bis  strength  permitted, 
he  regularly  spent   an   evening  in  llie  week,   and   to   whom 
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the  recollection  of  hie  worth  still  forms  a  pleaeing,  though 
melancholy  bond  of  union. 

The  more  delicate  and  characteristical  features  of  hia  mind, 
it  18  perbapB  impossible  to  trace.  That  there  were  many  pecu- 
liarities, both  in  his  manners  and  in  his  intellectual  habits,  was 
manifest  to  the  most  superficial  observer ;  hut  although,  to 
those  who  knew  him,  these  peculiarities  detracted  nothing  irom 
the  respect  which  hia  abilities  commanded,  and  although,  to 
his  intimate  friends,  they  added  an  inexpressible  charm  to  his 
conversation,  while  they  displayed,  in  the  most  interesting 
light,  the  artless  simplicity  of  hia  heart,  yet  it  would  require  a 
very  skilful  pencil  to  present  them  to  the  public  eye.  He  was 
certainly  not  fitted  for  the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  or 
for  the  bufiiness  of  active  life.  The  coinpreheneive  speculations 
with  wliich  he  had  been  occupied  from  his  youth,  and  the 
variety  of  materials  which  his  own  invention  continually  sup- 
plied to  his  thoughts,  rendered  him  habitually  inattentive  to 
familiar  objects,  and  to  common  occurrences ;  and  be  frequently 
exhibited  instances  of  absence,  which  have  scarcely  been  sur- 
passed by  the  fancy  of  La  Brayere.  Even  in  company,  he  was 
apt  to  he  engrossed  with  his  studies,  and  appealed  at  times,  by 
the  motion  of  hia  lips,  as  well  as  by  his  looks  and  gestures,  to 
be  in  the  fervour  of  composition.  I  have  often,  however,  been 
struck  at  the  distance  of  years,  witli  his  accurate  memory  of 
the  most  trifling  particulars ;  and  am  inclined  to  believe,  from 
this  and  some  other  circumstances,  that  be  jjossesscd  a  [Kiwer, 
not  perhaps  uncommon  among  absent  men,  of  recollecting,  in 
consequence  of  subsequent  efforts  of  reflection,  many  occur- 
rences which,  at  the  time  when  tbey  happened,  did  not  seem  to 
have  sensibly  attracted  his  notice. 

To  the  defect  now  mentioned,  it  was  probably  owing,  in  jwrt, 
tliat  he  did  not  fall  in  easily  with  the  common  dialogue  of  con- 
versation, and  that  lie  wa«  somewhat  apt  to  convuy  his  owu 
ideas  in  the  form  of  a  lecture.  When  he  ilid  eo,  howmrer,  it 
never  proceeded  from  a  wish  to  etigroMt  tho  diHOOuree,  or  to 
gratify  his  vanity.  Hit*  own  iDolination  disposed  htta  k> 
strongly  to  enjoy  in  silence  the  gjiioty  uf  tliose  wound  him. 
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ibal  Ina  fiiends  were  oAen  led  to  coDcert  little  scbenies,  in  order 
to  engage  him  in  the  discuseioas  most  likely  to  interest  him.  Nor 
do  I  think  1  shall  be  accused  of  going  too  far,  when  I  saj,  that 
he  was  ecarcely  ever  known  to  start  a  new  tc^ic  himself,  or  to 
appear  unprepared  upon  those  topics  that  were  introduced  by 
otbera.  Indeed,  his  conversation  was  never  more  ama^iog  thao 
when  be  gare  a  loose  to  his  genius,  upon  the  Terr  few  branches 
of  knowledge  of  which  he  only  possessed  the  outlines. 

The  opinions  he  formed  of  men,  upon  a  slight  acquaintance, 
were  frequently  erroneoos ;  but  the  tendeocy  of  his  nature  in- 
clined him  much  more  to  blind  partiality,  than  to  ill-founded 
prejudice.  The  enlarged  news  of  human  aSairs,  on  which  lug 
mind  habitually  dwelt,  left  htm  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
study,  in  detail,  the  uninteresting  peculiarities  of  ordinary 
characters;  and  accordingly,  though  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  capacities  of  the  intellect,  and  the  workings  of  the 
heart,  and  accustomed  in  his  theories  to  mark,  with  the  most 
delicate  hand,  the  nicest  shades,  both  of  genius  and  of  the 
passions ;  yet,  in  jud^ng  of  individuals,  it  sometimes  happened, 
that  his  estimates  were,  in  a  surprising  degree,  wide  of  the 
truth. 

The  opinions,  too,  which,  in  the  thoughtlessness  and  confi- 
dence of  his  social  hours,  be  was  accustomed  to  hazard  on 
hooks  and  on  questions  of  speculation,  were  not  uniforndy  such 
OB  might  have  been  expected  from  the  superiority  of  his  under- 
standing, and  the  singular  consistency  of  his  philosophical 
principlea  They  were  liable  to  be  influenced  by  accidental 
(ircomstancea,  and  by  the  humour  of  the  moment^  and  when 
retailed  by  those  who  only  saw  him  occasionally,  suggested 
false  and  contradictory  ideas  of  his  real  sentiments.  On  these, 
however,  as  on  most  other  occasions,  tbere  was  always  much 
truth  as  well  as  ingenuity  in  Ids  remarks ;  and  if  the  different 
opinions  which,  at  diiferent  times,  he  pronounced  upon  the 
flame  subject,  had  been  all  combined  together,  so  as  to  modify 
and  limit  each  other,  they  would  probably  have  afforded  mate- 
rials for  a  decision,  equally  comprehensive  and  just.  But,  in 
the  society  of  his  frieD<l«,  he  had  no  disposition  lo  form  those 
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qiuUified  concluaions  that  wo  admire  in  his  writings ;  and  lie 
generally  contented  liimself  with  a  bold  and  maaterly  sketch  of 
the  object,  from  the  first  point  of  view  in  which  his  temper  or 
his  fancy  presented  it.  Something  of  the  same  kind  might  be 
remarked  when  he  attempted,  in  the  flow  of  his  spirits,  to  deli- 
neate those  characters  wliich,  from  long  intimacy,  he  might 
have  been  supposed  to  understand  thoroughly.  The  picture 
was  always  lively  and  expressive,  and  commonly  bore  a  strong 
and  amnsing  rCBemblance  to  the  original,  when  viewed  nnder 
one  particular  aspect,  but  seldom,  perhaps,  conveyed  a  just  and 
complete  conception  of  it  in  all  its  dimensions  and  proportions. 
— In  a  word,  it  was  the  fault  of  his  unpremeditated  judgments, 
to  be  too  systematical,  and  too  much  in  extremes. 

But,  in  whatever  way  these  trifling  peculiarities  in  hia  man- 
ners may  be  explained,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
intimately  connected  with  the  genuine  artlessncss  of  his  mind. 
In  thia  amiable  quality,  he  often  recalled  to  his  friends  the 
accounts  that  are  given  of  good  La  Fontaine,  a  quality  which 
in  him  derived  a  peculiar  grace  from  the  singularity  of  its 
combination  with  those  powers  of  reason  and  of  eloquence 
which,  in  his  political  and  moral  writings,  have  long  engaged 
the  admiration  of  Kurope. 

In  his  external  form  and  appearance,  there  was  nothing  un- 
common. When  j)erft'ctly  at  case,  and  when  warmed  with 
conversation,  liis'  gestures  wore  animated  and  not  nugraceful ; 
and,  in  the  society  of  those  he  loved,  his  features  were  often 
brightened  with  a  smile  of  inexpressible  benignity.  In  the 
company  of  strangers,  his  tendency  to  absence,  and  perhaps 
still  more  liis  consciousness  of  this  leudeocy,  rendered  his  man- 
ner somewhat  embarrassed — an  effect  which  was  probably  not 
a  little  heightened  by  those  spwulutivo  Mwis  of  propriety, 
which  his   recluse  habit«  teml.  !  iicrfect   in   hie 

conception,  and  to  diminish  hi  i^.     He  never 

sat  for  his  picturv>,  but  the  in'  -'io  conveys  an 

csact  idea  of  his  prolil«,  atid  ol'  Lhu  (juiiicoi  iiApreaeion  of  liiH 
countenance. 

His  \-aIuublc  librftT}',  lo[^tJiet  'a  property. 
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was  bequeathed  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  David  Douglas,  Advocate.* 
In  the  education  of  this  young  gentleman  he  had  employed 
much  of  his  leisure,  and  it  was  only  two  years  before  his  death, 
(at  the  time  when  he  could  ill  spare  the  pleasure  of  bis  society,) 
that  he  had  sent  him  to  study  law  at  Glasgow,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Millar ;  the  strongest  proof  he  could  give  of  his  disin- 
terested zeal  for  the  improvement  of  his  friend,  as  well  as  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  held  the  abilities  of  that  eminent  professor. 
The  executors  of  his  will  were  Dr.  Black  and  Dr.  Button, 
with  whom  he  had  long  lived  in  habits  of  the  most  intimate 
and  cordial  friendship,  and  who,  to  the  many  other  testimonies 
which  they  had  given  him  of  their  affection,  added  the  mourn- 
ful office  of  witnessing  his  last  moments. 

*  [Ultimately  a  Senator  of  the  College  of  Justice,  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Beaton.] 
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Note  A,  p.  6. 

The  late  James  Oswald,  Esq.,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  active,  able,  and 
public-spirited  of  our  Scottish  reprosontativcs  in  Parliament  He  was  more  parti- 
cularly distinguished  by  his  knowledge  in  matters  of  finance,  and  by  his  attention 
to  whatever  concerned  the  commercial  or  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 
From  the  manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned  in  a  paper  of  Mr.  Smith's  which  I 
liave  perused,  he  appears  to  have  combined,  with  that  detailed  information  which 
he  is  well  known  to  have  possessed  as  a  statesman  and  man  of  business,  a  taste  for 
the  more  general  and  philosophical  discussions  of  Political  Economy.  He  lived  in 
habits  of  great  intimacy  with  Lord  Karnes  and  Mr.  Hume,  and  was  one  of  Mr. 
Smithes  earliest  and  most  confidential  friends. 

Note  B,  p.  8. 

Those  who  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  Dr.  Hutcheson  solely  from  his  pub> 
lications,  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  propriety  of  the  epithet  elcquerUj 
when  applied  to  any  of  his  compositions,  more  particularly  when  applied  to  The 
Syttem  of  Moral  PhUoiophy,  which  was  published  after  his  death,  as  the  sub- 
stance of  his  Lectures  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  His  talents,  however,  as  a 
public  speaker,  must  have  been  of  a  far  higher  order  than  what  ho  has  displayed 
as  a  writer ;  all  his  pupils  whom  I  have  happened  to  meet  with  (some  of  them, 
certainly,  very  competent  judges)  having  agreed  exactly  with  each  other  in  their 
accounts  of  the  extraordinary  impression  which  they  made  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.  I  have  mentioned,  in  the  text,  Mr.  Smith  as  one  of  bin  warmest  admirers ; 
and  to  his  name  I  Hhall  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  those  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Selkirk,  the  late  Lord  President  Miller,  and  the  late  Dr.  Archibald  Maclaine,  the 
very  learned  and  judicious  translator  of  Moshcim'H  Eccleshstical  History.  My 
father,  too,  who  had  attended  Dr.  Hutchescn's  licctures  for  several  years,  never 
spoke  of  thcni  without  much  sensibility.  On  this  occasion  we  can  only  say,  as 
VOL.  X.  F 
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Quintilian  Ima  done  ot  llie  ctDi{UiM)co  of  Hortciuiua :— "  Apporet  plicuiase  aliquiJ 
«a  dicenle,  qncnl  logenles  non  invenimlu," 

Dt.  HatcIieBonV  Iwpiiiy  tula  our  Iikat  (^ Btmtty  ati  ViHw;  lus  Diaeoitnt 
on  the  Ruiiona ;  nnd  hU  ZUvtlmtiont  t^  lite  Moral  Sbhk,  ans  mscli  aion  ttnaglf 
markeil  nitli  the  cbamcterutical  fektnrea  of  bis  gcnjua,  tbaa  lua  poathumons  work. 
Hiu  gmi  ttad  deserved  fiune,  howeTcr,  in  tbie  country,  rcsti  aov  ohiell;  on  Ui* 
Iroditinoary  hislin;  of  bis  AcademicBl  Ifclarea,  vMcb  apprai  to  hnTe  cnntribnt^ol 
nrf  powerToII]'  to  diCTuK,  in  Scotland,  that  Insto  for  nanlyticiLl  diemigBion,  sni) 
that  ipirit  of  liberal  )ni|tnrf ,  to  which  Ike  world  ii  indebted  fur  some  at  ibe  mo*i 
iiinahle  prodiictioDB  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


UOTE  C,  p.  30, 

According  to  Ibc  leomcd  EnglJBb  transbilor  of  AnaUitWi  El  hie 
the  genend  idea  which  niDB  throiigb  Mr.  Sniitb't  Theory,  woi  obvionily  hi 
from  the  foUowing  pasBBge  of  Foljbias: — "  From  the  union  of  the  two  mim,  l» 
which  all  are  natnroll;  inclined,  cbildrea  are  bom.  ^Vhea  any  of  these,  therefore, 
being  arrivod  nt  perfect  age,  instead  of  yiolding  suitable  retnnii  of  grntitiide  and 
(Ulillnnce  to  those  by  whom  they  have  been  bred,  on  the  contruy,  attempt  to  in- 
JDTO  ihem  liy  wonlg  or  actions,  it  is  m]tuirest  that  those  who  behold  the  trroilf;, 
after  buviug  also  oeen  the  snficringB  and  the  anxious  cares  that  were  sustained  If 
(he  parents  in  the  nourishment  and  edncnlion  of  tbeir  children,  must  be  greatly 
oSendcd  and  displeased  at  such  procoediug.  Fur  Man,  nbo  amnng  all  the  variou* 
kinds  of  nninialH  is  alone  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reason,  cannot,  like  the  rut, 
[HISS  ovur  such  actliFns,  but  will  make  reflection  on  what  W.  sees;  and  comporiag 
likewise  tbe  future  with  the  present,  will  not  fall  to  express  bis  indignation  U  this 
injurioiii)  treatment,  lo  which,  as  ho  foresees,  he  may  also  at  ihhiio  time  be  eipoacd. 
Thus,  agiun,  when  nuy  one  who  has  been  succonred  by  another  ia  the  tuno  of 
danger,  insleiut  of  shewing  tbo  like  kindness  to  this  benefactor,  ondcavoora  at  any 
time  to  JoBlroj  or  hurt  him ;  it  is  cerljun  that  all  men  most  be  shocked  by  Biiob 
ingrntitud?,  through  synspoth/  with  the  rcssntment  of  their  neighbour,  and  &am  an 
appreliensiou  also,  that  the  case  may  bo  their  own.  And  from  hence  arises,  in  tlM 
mind  of  oyery  man,  a  eertaip  nnjum  of  the  nature  and  force  of  I'uty,  in  nhieh  oon- 
bIMs  both  ihn  lie^iniug  and  the  end  of  Jaslioe.  In  like  manner,  the  man  who,  in 
defence  of  others,  is  soon  to  throw  himself  the  foremosl  into  e»ory  danger,  and 
even  to  sustain  the  fsiy  of  the  Scrcest  animals,  never  foils  to  obtain  the  hndest 
■ccUmatlons  of  appbiose  and  veneratiua  (rooi  all  tlie  multitude;  wliile  be  who 
shews  a  diflerent  conduct  is  pursued  with  censure  and  reproach.  And  thus  it  !■, 
tluit  the  people  begin  to  disKem  the  untnro  of  things  honoumblo  and  bnae,  and  in 
what  consists  the  difl'erEnc«  betweon  them ;  nad  to  percrive  tbnt  the  former,  on 
account  of  the  odrantago  that  attands  them,  arc  lil  to  bo  admired  and  iiiul«ted, 
and  the  latter  to  bo  detestetl  and  avoided." 

"  The  doctrine,"  snyit  Dr,  Oiltiea,  "  cnntaine<l  m  this  pasisfe,  is  expanded  by 
Pr.  Smith  into  a  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment*.  But  he  departs  from  hit  anther,  ia 
placing  tho  perooption  of  right  and  wrmif:,  in  sentimcnl  or  feeling,  nltiinalnty  and 
■imply,  .  .  ,  Polyhias,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  nith  Ariatntle,  that  ihsae 
iinlions  arise  fnini  rCHMin  or  Intellect,  operating  on  afli.'clloa  or  Appoliie;  or,  ia 
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ler  wonls.  tbat  Iho  Maral  Faculty  ia  a  compaund,  anil  may  he  roeolveil  int'i  (wn 

aplw  principIi-'B  (if  the  mind.'" 

\j  oipreMion  I  objoct  W  ia  llio  Iwo  pracoiling  scntenrcB,  Is  Iho  plirnm-, 
r,  vtiicli  tuu  tlie  opixiaranaB  of  inainuating  s  charge  nf  plfigiarinn  ugaiuat 
Ik ; — a  flburge  vhleh,  I  am  confident,  bo  did  not  dcaorra,  and  lo  wliich 
■B  GxtiMt  does  not,  in  aty  oplaion,  affurcl  any  plnuaible  caloor.  It  oxliibiU, 
fftAetd,  an  inatnnce  of  a  curious  coincidence  between  two  pbilosophprs  in  thoir 
vidwn  ofttiflsame  sulyect;  and  at  auch,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Hr.  Smith  himself 
would  have  remarked  it,  had  it  occurred  to  bis  n^emory  vben  lie  was  nriting  hi« 
book.  Of  Htlch  accidental  cobcideocea  bctneen  diflHrent  minda,  eiamplt'spreKut 
tbemsolTci  every  day  to  those  who,  sSlei  haring  drawn  from  tbcir  ialeraal  rv- 
aonrLin  all  the  lights  they  could  aapply  an  a  particular  quealion,  hnvo  tlie  curioaity 
lo  compare  their  own  ooncluaions  with  Ibosc  of  tbeir  predeccaanra.  Aod  it  is 
extremely  worthy  of  obaeriatiun,  tbnt,  in  proportion  aa  any  concliuiun  approachea 
14  the  truth,  the  namber  nf  pravious  s>ppruii  mat  ions  la  it  may  b«  reasonably 
eipected  (o  be  multiplied. 

In  the  case  before  na,  however,  the  question  about  originality  is  of  little  or  nu 
moment,  for  the  peculinr  ntcrit  of  Mr,  Smith's  work  dous  nut  lie  in  his  genvnal 
principle,  but  in  tbe  akilftil  ose  be  haa  made  of  it  to  give  a  systematical  nrrangc 
nipnt  lo  the  moat  important  diacusaions  and  dodrinea  uf  Elhica.  In  tbls  point  of 
view,  Tht  Theory  of  Moral  SeulimfaU  may  be  juslly  rt^ardnd  as  one  of  the  ma«I 
original  eSbrta  of  the  human  mind  in  ibat  branch  of  scienoe  lo  which  it  relaiss ; 
and  even  if  we  were  to  sappoee  ihat  it  whh  first  siiggeated  to  tlie  antlior  by  a 
remark  of  which  the  world  waa  in  poueaaion  for  two  tbonsnnd  yearn  befnic,  this 
very  circumstance  would  only  refioct  a  stronger  (iiatre  on  the  novelty  of  hia  design, 
nnd  no  Ibe  inventioa  and  Uste  displayed  in  il«  eiecntion. 

1  liars  aaid,  in  tbe  text,  that  my  own  opinion  about  the  foundation  of  morale, 
doea  not  agn^e  witb  that  of  Hr.  Smith ;  and  I  propose  to  slate,  in  another  pnblica 
tian,  ibe  gronnds  ofm;  diment  from  hia  concluriona  on  Ihatqueation.*  At  present, 
I  bIioU  only  ulnwrve,  thai  I  connder  the  defocts  of  hii  Theory  a»  originating  rather 
in  a  partial,  than  in  a  mwloilitn  view  of  tbe  aubjevt ;  while,  on  101110  of  the  most 
oatentiol  points  of  Etbica,  it  opptiara  to  mo  to  approximate  very  nearly  to  a  i-orrecl 
statement  of  tbe  truth.  I  most  not  nmit  t«  odd,  In  jnedco  to  the  author,  that  his 
ibhI  to  support  bis  bivonrile  syitem  never  haa  led  him  lo  vitiale  or  misn^preaont 
tlie  phenomena  which  hu  baa  employed  it  to  pxplmn ;  and  that  tiie  ennnecled  onlor 
which  be  bo*  given  to  a  multiplicity  of  isolated  faots,  must  Guilitaie  greatly  tbe 
aludies  of  any  of  bis  aUL'oeasora,  who  may  bereaHor  prosecute  tbe  some  inqniry, 
Bgreeubly  lo  tlie  scrvre  roles  of  the  inductive  IjOgic. 

After  the  paanigo  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this  Mote,  I  hope  1 
abatl  be  pardoned  if  I  eipreta  my  doubts,  wbelhsr  the  learned  and  ingcniou* 
mtrtter  has  not,  upon  tbia,  as  well  as  on  some  other  occasions,  allowod  his  partiality 
lo  till'  Aueivntt  to  liUud  him  a  little  loo  mneb  tn  the  merits  of  his  eonlcmpororiea. 
Would  not  his  lalwrions  and  interesting  rrarircbna  into  the  mnains  of  the  GcMik 
philoaopby,  have  b"Hii  OMpbjyed  stilt  more  iiacliilly  in  revealiiijt  lo  us  the  systems 
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uid  dweovariea  to  wLicli  our  BuecesBcBn  miij-  yet  Uy  claim,  tl«n  m  cmuccWtei  «n». 
cemiDg  the  origin  of  Umse  with  which  ve  arc  alread]'  ncquaiutnl  ?  How  does  it 
happen  that  those  men  of  profound  erudilion,  who  can  bo  easily  Iniee  every  pwf  im- 
proTemeat  to  the  faLuktHlahewl  of  Bntiqiuty,  ahould  not  Koinelinies  amuse  tliunisclTea, 
am!  instTQCt  the  wochl,  by  aotiuipating  the  futurt  prof^uBB  of  the  bumnn  minil  7 

In  MuilytngthocoDDeiimi  aadJUiatunt  ot  taactaa'Hi  Theotiot,  vbon  we  btc  at  » 
lOH,  in  any  inatouce,  for  n  Hnk  to  romplelc  the  continuity  oTphiloaopbioa]  specnlatioli, 
it  BeHiaH  much  more  reMonnbte  to  Macrli  for  it  in  tlie  tyitem*  of  the  immediMelj 
preceding  periodi  ami  in  the  inqairies  which  lien  occopictl  the  puhlic  uttanlioa, 
than  in  ilctaohed  wntt-neea,  or  iwciileula]  cxpreBBioni  gleaned  from  the  relics  of 
distant  ages.  It  is  tliUB  only  that  wo  can  hope  to  aeiio  the  precise  point  of  view, 
in  vhich  an  anthor'*  lubject  fitst  prvsoDted  itself  to  bia  attention ;  und  to  account, 
to  onr  Qlru  gatiBbadon.  from  the  paHicuUr  aspect  auiler  which  he  aaw  it,  for  th* 
■abiequnnt  directioii  vhich  waa  ^ven  to  bis  curiosity.  In  following  such  a  plan, 
<«r  otyeot  ia  itat  to  delect  pUgiarisms,  which  we  suppose  men  of  geuiua  to  h>v» 
intentionally  eoocealcd,  hut  to  fill  up  an  sppiuent  chasm  in  the  hiirtoiy  of  Science^ 
hy  laying  hold  of  the  thread  which  insensibly  guided  the  minil  from  one  station  to 
another.  By  what  easy  and  nataral  steps  Mr.  Smith's  Theory  arose  from  the  at»t« 
uf  Ethical  discuoaion  in  Great  Britain,  nheu  be  began  his  literary  carcvr,  I  shall 
endsAvout  elsewhere  to  explain. 

A  latn  author,  of  taate  and  learning,  haa  written  a  [ileasing  and  initmoti** 
Euof/  on  the  JUarLt  of  ftehW  Imilatioii.  The  marks  of  F^Uotc^kiail  JYa- 
giaritn  nre  not  leas  discemibtu  hy  on  uni^'udiced  oud  discriminating  eys,  and  aM 
easily  npnrable  from  that  occasioDal  similarity  of  thought  and  of  iiloslratioD, 
nhich  we  msy  cipett  to  meet  with  in  writers  of  the  moat  temolo  agn  kiul 
conatries,  when  employed  in  eiamiuing  the  Homo  questions,  or  in  eitalitiahing  tlu 
same  Irutlia. 

As  the  foregoing  obaerrations  apply  with  fully  as  gicut  force  to  the  Wtallh  tf 
J^otunw,  na  to  tho  Theory  vf  MotiJ,  SerUimtnU,  I  trust  some  aUownnve  will  bs 
ruade  for  the  length  of  this  Note.' 

Bd  Hit  nindiiiiirnDj  prlndpln  at  tb>  nodem 


uitla  t  PfHUa.  ii\tb  TVrtcl  ta 


'esllfa.  u  mil  u  ODDiHtaliig  Ihe  priodpln  u(       dil  polio;,  it  ll  poof  Ms  u  isnuiDe.  that 
Uiia,  ll  (iCDDidlng  u  Dt.  Gillie*;  tu  U  fuiiad       iboaU  tn  uytUni;  man  Ihui  ihe  mini  | 

"  Bj  sdupUng  ArlilDtle'i  prioeipln  on  III*       inp  at  neb  itTiur>  u  Smiih,  oi  llui 
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[Note  D,  p.  33. 

[Extracted  by  Mr.  Stewart  from  Nichols's  lUustratioru  of  the  Literary  History 
cf  the  Eighteenth  Century,  &c.,  Vol.  III.  pp.  515,  516;  and  appended  in  manu- 
script, to.  one  of  his  own  copies  of  this  Memoir. — Ed.  J 


Dr.  Adam  Smitii  to  Mr.  George  Baird. 

"  Glasgow,  February  7,  1763. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  over  the  contents  of  your  friend's*  work  with  very 
great  pleasure ;  and  heartily  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  give,  or  to  procure  him 
all  the  encouragement  which  his  ingenuity  and  industry  deserve.  I  think  myself 
greatly  obliged  to  him  for  the  very  obliging  notice  he  has  been  pleased  to  take  of 
me,  and  should  be  glad  to  contribute  anything  in  my  power  towards  completing  his 
design.  I  approve  greatly  of  his  plan  for  a  Rational  Grammar,  and  am  convinced 
that  a  work  of  this  kind,  executed  with  his  abilities  and  industry,  may  prove  not 
only  the  best  system  of  grammar,  but  the  best  system  of  logic  in  any  language,  as 
well  as  the  best  history  of  the  natural  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  forming  the 
most  important  abstractions  upon  which  all  reasoning  depends.  From  the  short 
abstract  which  Mr.  Ward  has  been  so  good  as  to  send  me,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
form  any  very  decisive  judgment  concerning  the  propriety  of  every  part  of  his  method, 
particularly  of  some  of  his  divisions.  If  I  was  to  treat  the  same  subject,  I  should 
endeavour  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of  verbs ;  these  being,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, the  original  parts  of  speech,  first  invented  to  express  in  one  word  a  complete 
event :  I  should  then  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  the  subject  was  divided  from 
the  attribute ;  and  afterwards,  how  the  object  was  distinguished  from  both ;  and 
in  this  manner  I  should  have  tried  to  investigate  the  origin  and  use  of  all  the 
different  parts  of  s|)eech,  and  of  all  their  different  modifications,  considered  as 
necessary  to  express  all  the  different  qualifications  and  relations  of  any  single 
event  Mr.  Ward,  however,  may  have  excellent  reasons  for  following  his  own 
method ;  and,  perhaps,  if  I  was  engaged  in  the  same  task,  I  should  find  it  necessary 
to  follow  the  same, — things  frequently  appearing  in  a  very  different  light  when 
taken  in  a  general  view,  which  is  the  only  view  that  I  can  pretend  to  have  taken 
of  them,  and  when  considered  in  detail. 

"  Mr.  Ward,  when  he  mentions  the  definitions  which  different  authors  have 
given  of  nouns  substantive,  takes  no  notice  of  that  of  the  Abbe  Girard,  the  author 
of  a  book  called  Le$  vrais  Principes  de  la  Lawjue  Fran^ise,  which  made  me 
think  it  might  be  possible  he  had  not  seen  it.  It  is  a  book  which  first  set  me  a 
thinking  upon  these  subjects,  and  I  have  received  more  instruction  from  it  than 
from  any  other  I  have  yet  seen  upon  them.  If  Mr.  Ward  has  not  seen  it,  I  have 
it  at  his  service.    The  grammatical  articles,  too,  in  the  French  Eiicyclopedie  have 

•  [ProlMibljr  William  Ward,  AM.,  matter  of  the  Enfriish  Lunguaffc,  in  Uro  lWatut4,  ke ,  4ti>. 

Ihs  OnUBUar  flebool  of  Bereriey,  Yorkabire.  176.'S,  which  ih  perhap!*  the  nio»t  philosophical 

;  worlti,  published  K<Miy  on  the  Eiiglihh  language  extant  ] 
'«  U  flNV  b€  applied  to 
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gxvDii  mi!  a  gouJ  deal  of  eDlcttaiiuncnt.  Vciy  iirababi;  Hr.  Word  lus  ikh!D  buth 
tlicse  works,  and,  ns  lie  miiy  baTe  coDsiilcniil  the  nibject  tuor^  tLoa  I  Imto  done, 
i.iny  think  leHB  of  them.  Kemomber  mc  to  Mrs.  BainI,  siid  Mr.  OBsmld ;  knd 
k'iiuve  niu  to  be,  «-iI1i  great  truth,  dear  Sir,  linceivly  yonrs, 

(Signed)  "  AoAM  fiiciTK."  •] 

ENoTE  E,  p.  46. 
I  ougbt  to  bitie  mentioned,  among  tUe  number  of  Mr.  Smith's  frieudE  at  Paria, 
the  Abbu  Horellet,  of  vhom  I  have  trcqacntlj  bi:anl  Jiim  Hpenk  wilb  mnob  rtapect. 
Bat  iiii  name,  with  wbicb  I  was  not  Ih^u  vei?  noil  acquiunted,  bappcnvd  Ui  i^acapD 
lay  iMollection  wbilo  niiting  tbis  Manoir;  nor  van  I  nt  all  aware  ihal  tbaj'  IwJ 
been  io  well  knnwn  to  each  other,  on  I  hnve  Bince  learned  that  tlic;  were.  On 
this  Bubject  1  might  quote  the  Abbe  Horellet  himself  of  whom  I  bad  the  ]>)enaiire 
to  na  much  in  the  ynai  1806 ;  but  I  prefer  a  reference  to  bis  own  wordti,  whicll 
coincide  eiaotlj  with  what  ha  Btal«d  to  myaolf.  "J'svaia  counn  Smith  dons  tin 
voyage  qu'il  aiiut  fait  en  France,  VQTB  I7GS;  il  parlut  fort  mat  notre  lan^D  ;  moia 
La  Tkeorte  dea  Sealimetu  Moraux,  publicu  ea  1756,  m'anut  donne  one  graudo 
idiie  da  sa  saj^ocite  et  de  >a  profoadeur.  El  Tcritablement  je  le  rcgarde  enootie 
aiu'Durdliui  oomme  ini  den  bommes  qui  a  bit  lea  obsorvatlonB  et  lea  analjaea  tea 
plus  compli'tea  dans  loutfs  les  qucRtiani  qall  a  trailuCR.  H.  Tut^ot,  qui  Bimoit 
una!  quo  moi  la  luetaphygiique,  CBtimait  beaucoup  son  taleuL  Nona  te  vtme* 
pluueora  foia;  i1  fat  prsaenl^  vhoa  Helvetiui ;  nous  parb'imuB  de  In  ibeone  cum 
mcrciale,  banqne,  credit  public,  et  do  plusinura  poiota  da  grand  iiumiga  qu'il 
nuJdiUut,"— Jfftiioi'rei  rfe  fJiW  MorrHet.  Tuine  I,  p.  267,  {Pwis,  I82i-)tl 

N.,TE  F,  p.  4H. 

TliP  Theory  of  Aloml  fSc-tlimnUn  dots  nut  Ba>m  to  have  attmctt'J  so  tuncb 
notice  in  France  as  might  have  been  expected,  till  aiWr  tlie  publication  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nation:  Mr.  Smith  used  to  aHcribc  this  in  pari  to  the  Abbe  Blavet'a 
translation,  whiuh  bo  thought  was  but  indiSermttj-  eiecated.  A  better  rcaaon, 
however,  ma;  perhaps  be  found  iu  the  Ion  and  statiooary  conditiop  of  Etliicot  lUid 
Motaphjuoal  Science  ui  that  country,  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  Encycto- 
pSdk.  On  Ibb  head  1  beg  leave  to  (tunacribc  a  fb«  Benlenccs  tram  on  anouyuioua 
paper  of  his  own,  printed  in  the  Sdmburgh  JUviem  for  the  jear  1755.  Tlie  re- 
marks contuned  in  them,  go  Gir  aa  they  are  admitted  to  be  Just,  lend  gtruliBlj  (o 
(WuGrm  au  obtervatiou  which  I  have  elBcwhere  quoted  from  D'Alcnibcrt,  witb 
rospeet  to  the  literary  laBtc  of  hia  dmotiymcn.' 

"  TliK  orr'ginnt  and  inventive  geniuB  of  the  EDgliab  bus  not  only  duscuvered 
itaelf  la  Natural  rhiloaophy,  but  in  Moralu,  MclaphyBica,  and  part  of  tho  abslruot 
aciencca.  Whiitever  attempts  have  been  made  iu  muflem  times  towards  imptnve- 
nient  in  ihia  coulcnUons  and  unprosperons  Philoaophj,  beyond  whnl  the  AncienU 
have  loll  DB,  liatobcon  made  in  England.  The  meditntion!>  of  DcH^arleK  exempted,  I 
know  nothing  in  French  tliat  lUma  at  buin^  original  un  that  subject ;  fur  th<i  llii- 
loMphy  of  M.  Regis,  as  well  w  that  of  Father  Halebrancbc,  arc  bnt  re&neinDDia  tn 
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tha  meditJitioin  of  Doacartua.  But  Hr.  Qolbeii,  Ur.  Luckv,  uid  Or.  UuDdevilli!, 
Lard  Shaftugbi]i7.  Dr.  Butlor,  Dr,  Oliirke,  uad  Mr.  Hulcheaon,  have  uU  ot  tiwm, 
(uxntiliui;  ta  tlioir  difTureat  nuiI  inconAstunt  lystema,  endeiivoiired  at  loaat  to  be,  in 
Kome  ineiuiuv,  urigioul,  sjid  to  odd  noniatLiag  to  tlmt  bCovIc  Ot  obaorvationa  nitli 
n-liiuh  lbs  world  hiwl  been  fumUbed  before  tbem.  This  branch  of  tlie  Engliah 
PhUmcfih;,  wliich  woma  nov  to  bo  eutirclj  »iit!;leot«d  by  the  Englwb  tkcniBelves, 
bua,  of  late,  been  tnuisporli^d  into  Fnncc.  1  uUserva  tiuma  lra<:eB  uf  it,  not  only 
in  tliH  Eiwy<iiyiiKe,  lilt  in  Ibe  Thatry  vf  AgruiMe  Senlimaat,  byM.da  PoaitJ/, 
n  work  tbat  is  iu  many  respfcts  origiuali  snd  abuve  uU,  in  tiic  Uitc  Ditcourta 
upon  tkc  Origin  and  FoVTulation  e/  the  ItteqaalUt/  amonyll  Manldnd,  by  H. 
BooBseiin  of  Uunuva." 

A  new  transbttiun  <^  Mr.  Saiitb'a  Thwry,  (including  his  Inel  ndiUtioDs,)  wfu 
pabliatied  at  Paria  in  179S,  by  Maduno  ile  Condnrcet,  witli  sumo  ingcnioiu  letters 
on  Sympathy  aiuuiMd  to  it,  writlen  b;  the  translitlor. 


Note  O,  p.  53. 

By  iray  of  esphmotian  of  vrbnt  is  hin(«d  at  in  tho  fi>otBo(o,  p.  53.  1  think  it 
propor  for  mc  noa  to  add,  that  at  the  period  vlien  this  Merauir  wua  read  bcriiro 
tlie  Bqyal  Society  of  Gdinburgh,  it  vnx  not  unuBiud,  even  among  niun  of  name 
lulunti  and  iuformation,  to  coafonnd,  aludloualy,  the  apecalstivu  doclrinca  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,  wlili  thoao  discussioni  foocorning  the  firat  principlca  of  Oovcmniont 
whicJi  tupponod  nnrortiinatcly  at  that  lime  to  agitate  the  public  mind.  Tha 
doctrine  ofa  Free  Trade  vaa  itself  rep  reaenlod  ua  of  a  revolalionary  IcnJcncy;  and 
■Kinie  icliu  hail  fonuerly  pridod  theniMilveB  on  their  intimacy  with  Mr.  Smith,  and 
on  their  zcol  for  the  propagatioa  of  hLa  libural  Ryatem,  began  to  call  in  question 
the  expedisncy  of  anbJEcting  to  the  disjiutotiona  of  philosopbcra,  tho  art-asa  ot 
tjt«te  Policy,  and  the  aniiitbomnble  iriaduin  of  the  feudal  ages.  In  reprinting  tliia 
Htiutton  at  preaent,  I  have,  from  obvious  motiTea,  fblhiwed  acrupulouHly  tho  ti'il  of 
the  flrat  edition,  irithont  any  altcratjoaa  or  odditiona  vhatauever,  reacrring  any 
commenta  and  critioisma  which  1  have  lo  offer  on  Hr.  tinJtb's  work,  fiu-  a  difTrrcnt 
publication.    (1810-) 

SuTE  II,  p.  Gl!- 
Notwitfaatanding  ilia  unqualified  praise  I  bavo  bcatovcd,  in  the  tux  I.  on  Mr. 
tJmilh'a  ammgumuul,  I  readily  admit  that  some  of  hia  iaoideBtal  diaeuaaiona  and 
dijiroannna  migbt  haro  b«a  more  akilfully  and  liappily  incorporated  with  hia 
Evuerol  ilMipn.  Uttlo  atroaa,  however,  will  be  laid  on  blomiahca  of  Ihia  Bort,  ly 
tho*))  who  uro  nwnre  of  tlie  extrenm  diflicuhy  of  giving  nnytliing  likp  a  ayatemntii' 
Khape  to  nwcorchcB  no  varioua,  and,  at  firat  view,  so  unoonneoted,  aa  hia  plan 
nnibracea :  some  of  Ihrtm  haring  li>r  their  turn  to  GalaUiBh  obatract  principles  of 
imiTsnal  applioalion,  and  othcra  btaring  a  particular  refcrenoo  to  the  cirenmaloncea 
and  jioHcy  of  our  own  countrj.— It  ou(;ht  lo  be  reroeniborod,  bosidua,  how  niui^h 
nur  titalii.  iu  multun  of  ivniiigniiwiil,  ia  liubla  to  be  iuHuenced  by  our  Imtlvidual 
habita  of  thought,  by  llic  iwcidontal  conduct  of  our  early  irtudies,  and  by  olhor  dr- 
■  wlaiih  mug  ba  oxpeclcd  lo  pr<^M1Ut  the  luuiii;  olyocta  niidcr  diflci'oni 
■"     8«>mclhing  of  ihla  kindiacipoiicntcd  ovouiii  llioao 


SWTK  I,  p.  6l.* 

VThcD  ihi>  Mtmiar  wai  Gntt  «riti«o,  I  wu  aol  fiiUj  Bware  to  wlut  »d  exUM 
Ihc  Frnicli  Econoiuicl*  b*d  been  ■ntidpotod  in  ncnne  uT  their  moat  impntuit  roii- 
clnnoiu.  by  vrilcri  [chiefljr  Britiah)  of  jt  much  lurlipr  dale.  I  had  oTtrp,  iadMil, 
bueii  ilnick  irilh  tbe  nnnciileDce  bvtween  (heir  reuonin^  conKmiiig  the  iuItiu)- 
UgM  of  Hunt  terriiorul  Ui,  anil  Ur.  LocLe'a  specolatidiu  on  cha  aanie  tubjeet,  in 
om  of  bii  PnUtirkl  Diiouoran  publiahed  aixtj  Jean  b«forc,  u  well  w  «ith  tba 
ccindilanca  of  tlieir  ari^UDent  a^iul  corpmiiima  and  eic)u«iTe  nnnpasica,  wtih 
what  Inul  twan  ui^rd  at  «  altll  eatiier  period,  by  lh>  criebrated  John  de  Witt,  bj 
Sir  Joaish  Child,  bjr  Juhn  Car;  ot  Briatol.  uul  bj  Tariona  other  apecnlalite  men, 
•bo  ■{ipeored  in  Iho  Ultvr  part  of  the  aeTeDteenth  cenCnrf.  To  tlitwe  bat  writers, 
my  Hitonlliiii  hod  liecn  ilimi-led  by  toma  qDotnliDna  and  refer^oces  of  tbo  Abbf 
Mnrollut.  in  hi*  very  alite  Urmntr  oh  the  EoM  India  Comftmy  of  Fraitet,  prinlei) 
in  1TB9.  Mnnr  iiaaaa^n,  liowewr,  mui^h  more  fall  and  explicit  than  thoas  w-liich 
h»l  fallen  in  hia  way,  hoTo  Iwcn  pointed  out  to  nis  by  tbe  Earl  of  Ijnderdale,  in 
bli  curlooa  and  Tolnable  colluctinn  of  rare  Engliah  Tracti  relnling  to  PoUlica] 
Kconiiniy.  In  anme  of  tlieae,  Uie  argamcDt  ia  alated  in  a  manner  ao  dear  Bud  M 
eoDcluaivi'i  a*  tu  rvnder  it  anrpriaing,  that  Initha  of  which  the  pnbliG  baa  been  M 
long  in  poBoaaion,  ahoald  havo  been  ao  compteiijly  orcrbome  by  prejndica  and 
miarsprMDtitation,  ai  to  bate  had,  to  a  large  proportion  of  readeia,  tbs  uppearanM  of 
nornlly  and  paradon,  whnn  recited  In  the  philoaopbical  theoriea  of  the  present  a^.' 

Til"  ayateni  nf  PolUioal  Eoimoniy  which  profeasea  lo  regulate  the  cojnmetdal 
intorcuiirae  of  ililTprent  nntionii,  and  whicli  Mr.  Smith  has  diating:uiBhed  by  the 
title  of  the  Commercial  or  Mereruitiie  Ryilem,  bad  ila  root  in  pre,jiidicea  (till  morA 
Intolerala  than  iboan  wbieb  roatrained  (he  freedom  of  commerce  oiiil  industry 
amontc  Iho  mcnilmr*  uf  ihe  aame  eommimily.     It  wae  auppoiied  not  only  by  tha 

*  Its  tagird  in  Adam  holUi't  mliilMllt}  m 
Tailmii  |>»lnu  nt  I'uUllMt  Baaauai}.  I  jd%) 
nKr.  Lu  iCDfiaL  tu  VnU.  Till,  and  IX,  ul  (hi! 
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prejudices  with  which  all  innovations  have  to  contend,  and  by  the  talents  of  very 
powerfal  bodies  of  men  interested  to  defend  it,  bnt  by  the  mistaken  and  clamorous 
patriotism  of  many  good  citizens,  and  their  blind  hostility  to  supposed  enemies  or 
rivals  abroad.  The  absurd  and  delusive  principles,  too,  formerly  so  prevalent,  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  national  wealth,  and  the  essential  importance  of  a  favour* 
able  balance  of  trade,  (principles  which,  though  now  so  clearly  and  demonstrably 
exploded  by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Smith,  must  be  acknowledged  to  fall  in  naturally, 
and  almost  inevitably,  with  the  first  apprehensions  of  the  mind  when  it  begins  to 
speculate  concerning  the  Theory  of  Commerce,)  communicated  to  the  Mercantile 
System  a  degree  of  plausibility,  against  which  the  most  acute  reasoners  of  our 
own  times  are  not  always  sufficiently  on  their  guard.  It  was  accordingly,  at  a 
considerably  later  period,  that  the  wisdom  of  its  maxims  came  to  be  the  subject  of 
general  discussion ;  and,  even  at  this  day,  the  controversy  to  which  the  discussion 
gave  rise  cannot  be  said  to  be  completely  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 
A  few  enlightened  individuals,  however,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  very  early 
got  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,^  and  it  is  but  justice,  that  the  scattered  hints  which 
they  threw  out  should  be  treasured  up  as  materials  for  literary  history.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  of  attempting  a  slight  sketch  on  that  subject  myself;  but  am 
not  without  hopes  that  this  suggestion  may  have  the  effect  of  recommending  the 
task  to  some  abler  hand.  At  present,  I  shall  only  quote  one  or  two  paragraphs 
from  a  pamphlet  published  in  1734,  by  Jacob  Vanderlint,'  an  author  whose  name 
has  been  frequently  referred  to  of  late  years,  but  whose  book  never  seems  to  have 
attracted  much  notice  till  long  after  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Natiom.  He 
describes  himself,  in  his  Preface,  as  an  ordinary  tradesman,  from  whom  the  con- 
ciseness and  accuracy  of  a  scholar  is  not  to  be  expected;  and  yet  the  following 
passages  will  bear  a  comparison,  both  in  point  of  good  sense  and  of  liberality,  with 
what  was  so  ably  urged  by  Mr.  Hume  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Jealousy  of  Trade. 

"  All  natiuns  have  some  commodities  peculiar  to  them,  which,  therefore,  are  un- 
doubtedly designeil  to  be  the  foundation  of  commerce  between  the  several  nations, 
and  produce  a  great  deal  of  maritime  employment  for  mankind,  which  probably, 
without  such  peculiarities,  could  not  be ;  and  in  this  respect,  I  suppose,  we  are 
distinguished  as  well  as  other  nations ;  and  I  have  before  taken  notice,  that  if  ono 
nation  be  by  nature  more  distinguished  in  this  respect  than  another,  as  they  will, 
by  that  means,  gain  more  money  than  such  other  nations,  so  the  prices  of  all  their 
commodities  and  labour  will  bo  higher  in  such  proportion,  and  consequently,  they 
will  not  bo  richer  or  more  powerful  for  having  more  money  than  their  neighbours. 


1  According  to  the  ■tatement  of  Lord  Herbert 
nf  Cherborjr,  the  following  doctrine  wu  de- 
livered in  the  EngHrh  House  of  Commons  bj 
Hir  Thomas  More,  (then  speaker.)  almost  three 
centuries  ugo.  "  I  hiv  confidently,  you  need 
not  fenr  this  penury  (»r  scarceuen  of  money, 
the  intercourse  of  tiling  being  so  established 
throughout  the  whole  w<irlcl,  that  there  is  a  per- 
petual derivation  of  all  that  can  be  nece8*ary  to 
mankind  Thu«,  your  commodities  will  ever 
find  out  money :  whilo.  not  to  g<»  fnr.  I  thaW 


produce  our  own  merchants  only,  who  (let  me 
assure  you)  will  be  always  as  glad  of  your  corn 
and  cattle,  an  you  can  be  of  anything  they 
bring  you."— TAr  Life  and  Reirm  of  King  Henry 
thr  Eighth,  London.  1672.  p.  135. 

It  is  not  a  little  discouraging  to  reflect,  that 
the  mercantile  prejudice  here  combated  by  this 
great  man,  ho*  not  yet  yielded  entirely  to  all 
the  philodophical  ll!?ht««  of  the  18th  century. 

-  Monry  .inxurrs  all  Things,  fco.  kc.  Lon 
«lon.  1734 
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"  Bat  if  «c  impan  anj  kini)  of  guali  dicapir  Una  w*  cad 
vtuEh  odierTus  nuglit  be  u  well  niscd  at  bcme,  in  tUs  cms, 
00^  to  atUmpt  lo  ttim  ■odb  coonnoJtliM,  md  thirihj  (iiiiiiifc  m  HMy  dow 


OBce  al  reodTiog  uj  pnda  fiom  >fan«i],  «Ucb  ire  can  aajwiM  nbt  oa  ■■  gaa4 

hmu  ovimUm  ;  •ml,  m  ttua  AeeHhe  daoe  U> pmtat  tjtrj  o^&a  f  ~~ 

Uboir  ■mraut  ■Htb  m  b;  uiy  mA  conmoftMa  arbalaMnt.  so  Ihia  moU  I 
elbcliuUy  «bDt  oDl  >II  Hcb  Csmgn  gooiiU  iIud  idj  Uw  can  Jo. 

"  And  as  UiU  ii  all  ihc  pmhilalkiu  and  reitniiiU  wbereb?  onj  fawgn  ti 
■hMittl  b«  olKliucteil,  to  if  thii  meUiad  weiv  observed,  our  gaitrj  wooU  fiuil  IT 
■olm  tbc  ricber,  tKitwilbstaiuliog  Uidr  ccauainptiaii  of  mch  oUur  bteign  guo^ 
■t,  being  tbe  prcaliuiiieB  of  otber  natioiu,  we  may  be  oUignl  to  hnpofl  Far  it, 
vben  we  bave  tboa  tbu«1  bU  we  cao  at  borne,  the  goods  ■<^  impoft  after  Una  n 
doM  ba  chafer  than  we  can  laiM  «n^  gooda  omwiIirM,  (whicb  they  m^  b^ 
otlwrwiaewe  ahalt  not  import  them,)  it  UplwD,  (he  connnnpliM  of  aof  mhIi  gooda 
outnot  oocaidou  ao  gnat  an  eapenae  ai  tfaej  voold,  if  we  could  dnit  tL^  out  hf 
an  Act  of  PatUaineBt,  in  order  lo  niao  tbem  oairwUn. 

"  Fnnu  beooe,  tberolbre.  it  mual  appear,  that  it  ia  impoaiible  uajbod;  sbovld  b» 
poorer,  for  using  aaj  fomign  goods  at  cheaper  rates  ibsn  we  can  taiae  tbem  uBr- 
■etvsa,  after  we  hare  done  all  we  poeaiblj  ran  to  raiae  aach  gooda  aa  che^  ■»  w« 
import  them,  and  find  wo  cannot  do  it;  uair,  Ihia  retj  circiimslaaco  *vahinn  all 
■iich  goals  coma  nnder  the  chiuncicr  of  tbe  peeuiiaritiai  of  ihoee  cnontriaa  wfatcli 
are  able  to  raise  anj  such  goods  cbe^)er  thui  «c  con  do,  fur  the;  will  necMaarily 

The  aame  antbor,  ia  BQOtber  part  of  hia  work,  qnntcs  from  EnWDQs  ^ilipa,  a 
tnaliai  «4iicb  tie  ealls  a  gtoriout  one :  "  That  a  trading  natioD  should  be  an  <^ien 
warehouse,  where  the  morchuit  mnj  bu;  what  be  pleases,  and  sell  what  ho  can. 
Whalemr  ia  brongiit  to  ;on,  it  j'on  doa't  wuit  it,  jdu  won't  pDrcbue  il ;  if  you  d" 
want  it.  the  largtmeaa  nf  Ibn  impost  dont  keep  it  fromfou." 

"  Al!  nation*  of  the  world,  therefotc."  asya  Tonderlint,  "  should  l«  n'gardod  M 
une  bod;  uf  Iradesmcn,  iserciaing  their  Tarious  oocopalioDS  fur  tbe  mntnal  bcneflt 
and  advantage  uf  cacb  other."*  "  I  will  not  contend."  be  adds,  evidesUj  in  omi- 
pliance  with  nntiomd  prqudiccs,  "  I  will  not  contend  for  ■  fiw  and  niincatRunoil 
Iraila  with  rcspecl  to  Kraoce,  ibough  I  coo't  sec  it  could  do  ii*  an;  bann  even  in 
tliat  c«»e."' 

In  these  lail  eenlences,  an  argumont  ia  mggested  for  a  free  commerce  all  over 
tbe  glidw,  founded  on  Iho  same  principle  ou  whii-h  Mr.  Smith  hu  ilcmoiiftnlnd 
tbe  beneficial  eflbcts  of  a  division  and  diatributiou  of  bbour  among  tbo  mombcni  iiT 
the  same  community.  Tlio  bnppincsa  of  the  whole  race  woulil,  in  (act,  hr  |ir<>- 
moltNl  by  the  fonoor  amagvment,  in  a  manner  eiactl;  analngnus  to  tlial  in  which 
the  GOmfortH  of  a  particular  nsitlon  ant  multipliod  by  the  latter. 

In  the  samo  Enag,  Mr.  VimderHnt,  following  tho  foutstelia  of  Locke,  nuiutatn* 
with  conaiderable  ingenaity,  the  noto'l  duclrino  of  the  Economists,  lhi< 
Gdl  iillitDStely  on  land,  and  rccointnends  the  nobstitution  of  a  btnd-lBi,  in  plae»  oT 
lliosoculnplicRli'd  fllcnl  rcgnlalions  wbicb  huve  Iwnu  eviTiwhun:  a'Io|>led  I7  Ihl 
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sUhiBUKia  uT  inuilcrn  EurD]>c,  and  Kbivh,  whili'  Ihej  inipove 
jieople,  do  luit,  in  the  aame  dogreo,  onritli  tho  aoverejgn.' 

The  dootrine  which  more  excluwiol;  diiitinguisfaBB  IIjIb  ci>lebniUMl  accl,  is 
ndthcr  thit  of  tiio  Cnodotn  of  trade,  nor  trf  tbu  UrritoriiiJ  tax,  (on  both  of  which  I 
tupiua  titej  li*d  bcco,  in  pari,  anticipiited  bj  English  vriten.)  bnt  what  thoy  have  ] 
M  ini^iiouslf  luid  fordbly  urgsd,  wilb  ^eEpl^ct  to  Ibo  tendency  of  tha  eiiiiting  r»-  I 
gulationa  nnd  rcHtiaintB,  In  encmiragc  Lho  iailuatry  of  towna  iu  {ireferonce  lo  that  of  1 
iho  cDuntty.  To  revive  ihc  lanipiishiDg  sgricidtDre  of  France  wu  tbo  first  and  J 
the  luoding  aim  of  their  speculationa ;  and  it  is  impoBsible  not  Co  admire  the  m 
pbynosi  amitiiDeiis  and  lollJuty  with  which  all  their  vorions  disciisaions  on 
oambitted  lu  lo  buur  Hyslemadcaily  upon  thin  farnurito  abjoct.  The  iniloence  of  J 
thdr  labourit  in  turning  the  otteation  of  French  etBleBBicn,  under  (he  old  monarcby,  T 
lu  the  encuuTsgemcnt  of  this  easential  branch  of  natioaat  industry,  wu  remarked  ] 
by  Mr,  Smith  more  than  thirty  ycnn  ago ;  nor  has  it  altogether  conwd  to  operate 
in  the  same  direction,  under  all  the  liulcut  and  fantastic  mctamorphoseB  whicll  1 
the  guremmeDt  of  that  conntry  baa  since  exhibited.' 

In  comlntuig  the  policy  of  commercial  priviltges,  anit  in  nsserting  the  recipnxiid  ] 
mlvaiitiigt^  of  B  fbee-trudo  nmimg  diflbrent  nations,  the  fonndere  of  the  EcaoomiFjd  j 
sect  cniiiliilly  wknowledgcd,  from  tho  brginnlngi  thol  tbcir  Brst  lights  n 
ruweil  fruni  England.  The  Lcatimuiiy  of  M.  Tnrgot  upon  this  pouit  is  so  perTwtly  ] 
dectBivc,  thai  1  hope  lo  gmlt^  wiiue  of  my  reudors  (in  the  preseut  interruplod  ] 
Htate  of  anr  oommnnicatiun  with  llie  Continent)  by  the  following  quotations  fmn  ] 
H  Kfcmotr,  vhich,  till  lately,  wns  very  liltiu  knuwa  ev«u  ia  France.  They  a 
trikusaribnd  from  bis  MJogt  on  M.  ViiKent  de  Ooumag,  u  niuno  which  hiu  alwaya  1 
been  united  with  that  of  QueBoni  bj  the  French  writura  who  hove  attempted  to  1 
trace  thn  origin  and  pn^csa  of  the  noio  praimtiiig  opiaioDs  on  this  branch  uf  | 

"  Jean-Claudu-Mnrie  Vincoat,  Seigneur  De  Goumny,  &c.,  est  morl  it  Paris  la  1 
27  Juin  dDmior  (1759),  Age  de  qnaninte  sept  ans, 

"  n  itdt  Hi  A  Baint'Malo,  aumoisdcMM  1712,  de  Claudo  Vincent,  I'undns  jiliii  | 
uiinaidtrables  ofgwoiani  ds  cettc  rillo,  crtsocK'tairo  du  Tc' 

"  ite«  pHceus  Ic  dostinKmnt  un  comuiercc,  el  runvnySrent  it  I'adix  en  1739,  1  ] 
|>uinu  &S&  do  dii  si'pt  ans."' 
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"  Aux  lumiinu  qtia  M.  ile  Gnnms^r  limit  dc  sa  prapre  eiperienee  et  Jo  atm  ra- 
flexiana,  il  jaigniila  leoture  dea  meiUeurs  auvmgeii  que  poaudent  ■urcdtte  iu«ti£ia 
Ub  (liBSrsDleB  nations  de  I'Enrope,  et  cm  partiiailier  la  iiatiitn  Anghinf,  la  pltu 
riche  de  tovita  en  c*  gr,art,  et  dant  il  I'SoU  rewlii,  jiour  atie  raUon,  la  lanffiu 
familiire.  Lva  oiirrsgee  qu'il  lut  avec  plus  de  pluirir,  et  dout  il  ^uIa  la  plus  !■ 
doctrine,  Tureut  Ic^a  tnites  du  famtrux  Joiias  Cbild,  qu'il  a  trsdulU  depuia  en 
Francois,  ut  li^s  iBPOioireB  du  Grand  PensioDnaira  Jean  de  Witt.  On  aait  qaa  cm 
ileni  Brands  linmnieB  BOnt  eonnidere*,  I'un  an  Anglelarre,  I'HUtre  en  llollande, 
comme  lus  l^gialnteura  do  commerce ;  que  lenn  priucipeB  gout  deTemiB  Im  prin- 
cip«B  EBtiooauXi  et  que  robeerrstion  de  cvb  pnaoipea  cat  repiudce  Gomme  mie  dca 
•ourcea  de  la  prodigiense  mpf rioritc  que  cei  deui  Dationa  ont  ncqulie  duns  le  coni- 
nerce  aar  toutes  les  sntres  puiasancea.  M.  de  Goutqa/  trouvml  a&iia  I'ease  i1bii> 
la  pratique  d'un  commerce  eteuitu  la  verificatioa  de  oea  principal  simplee  et  Inmi- 
neui,  il  ae  lea  rendoit  proprea  eana  prevoirqu'il  etoit  desliuf  k  en  rjpandre  im  jour 
la  InmiJre  en  Franco,  el  &  mWter  dc  sa  patrie  le  mfme  trilral  de  reconnmBsum*, 
que  I'AiigleteiTR  et  la  HolJande  reudenl  k  U  memdre  dc  ccs  deux  litenfaiteuni  de 
leur  nation  et  de  I'humaiiit?," ' 

"  M,  de  ODnrniy,  aprfs  sroir  quitU  rEepsgne,  prit  la  rcaolBlion  d'empti^jrer 
quelquei  uinfes  it  voyager  dana  lea  dificrent^a  partira  lie  I'Suropc,  noit  pour  aug- 
menter  aea  cannoiaaancea,  aoit  pour  etendre  aes  correspondancei  et  fonuer  de* 
Uaiaona  aiaotagcuaes  pour  le  commerce,  qu'il  ae  propoaoit  do  oontinuer.  11  Toy* 
agea  i  flunbourg  ;  il  parcourut  la  HollanJe  et  I'Ani^leterre;  partoiil  11  faiawt  dei 
abierratianB  et  raaaembloit  des  mfmoires  aur  I'eCst  du  commerce  et  de  la  mariae, 
el  anr  lea  principea  d'adniiniatratinn  adoplfa  par  cei  difTerentei  natioD*  mlalive- 
ment  k  cub  grands  objotB.  □  entrotenoit  pendant  aea  vojagoa  une  correapondaDO* 
Buivio  orec  M.  de  Maurepaa,  auquel  il  Riieoit  part  des  lumiercs  qu'il  tecaeilloit."* 

"  M,  de  Qouma;  ucbclo,  en  1749,  une  cbsrge  de  cunaeiller  ou  grand  consnl;  «t 
nne  place  d'inlendant  du  commerce  elant  Tenae  i  viquer  an  commeucemeDt  da 
ITSI,  H.  de  &Iachault,  il  qui  le  mSrite  de  H.  de  Gouraaj  el<jit  tr?s-connu,  la  loi  fit 
donner.  C'eat  de  ce  moment  que  U  vie  de  H.  de  Gonmav  devint  celle  d'uu  hoimui: 
public:  BOD  Btltres  an  Bureau  du  aommerce  parut  ctre  i'epoque  d'une  reTotutiun. 
H,  de  Gouran)',  dona  use  pratique  dc  ns^t  <uu  da  oommerce  le  plus  ctendu  et  la 
pina  varie,  dam  la  freqaentatioa  detplm  hahiltt  nfgociaHt  de  SoUamie  etiPAi^ 
kteiT:,  datu  la  Ifdun  deg  autetiri  le*  filvt  eitimii  de  ca  deua  nal'iinu,  dan* 
VvbttrBatlon  attentive  du  eaatcs  de  l^ur  etonfanle  protperiK,  aftoil  flul  des  prin- 
cipea qui  parurent  nouveuui  h  quelquca-ana  dea  magiatrels  qui  composuient  lo 
Bureau  dn  Commerce."' 

"  M.  de  Goumay  n'ignorait  pas  que  plnaieun  dcs  abua  antquvla  il  a'uppoadt. 
aToient  fte  autrefoia  etablis  dans  une  emude  parlie  de  I'Eumpe,  et  qu'il  on  natoil 
meme  encore  dea  Toatlge*  en  Angk-lerre :  nuua  il  eavuit  aiisai  que  le  gourcrnement 
Angloil  en  avoil  deUiiit  une  paltia ;  que  s'il  en  roaloit  enoure  quelquw-unm,  tnen 
loin  de  lea  adupler  comme  dea  ftnbliasemena  ntilea,  il  cberdieit  t  tea  rvslndndre, 
A  lea  empecher  de  a'fitendre,  el  no  lea  toleroit  uDcore,  que  parco^ue  la  cnnatitntfaii 
r^pnblicaine  met  qnetqucfoia  dea  obatadea  a  U  refnnnation  de  certaiuB  bIjus,  lurMtUn 
c(iB  alms  ne  peuvcnl  ctre  corrigia  quo  par  nne  aulorilf  dunt  IVxen'i™  la  p|m 
aranlageux  au  pi'uplo  eicile  loiymira  aa  ti*fiimcc,  Jliaroit  nfin  ■;!«  Jepui*  mi 
I  P^  »i,  B3.  "  Pp.  J«.  3S«.  •  Pp  «'.  ^v- 
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glide  touteM  let  pertonnes  edatreee^  soil  en  HoUande^  soit  en  Anffleterref  regar- 
doient  eet  dbus  eomme  dee  resiee  de  la  harbarie  Oothique  etdela  foiblease  de  Unu 
let  gouvememeru  qui  n^avoierU  ni  connu  Vimportance  de  la  liberie  pubUque^  vi  tu 
laprotiger  dee  invasioru  de  V esprit  moncpoUur  et  de  VinUrSt  particuUer} 

"  M.  de  G^umaj  avoit  fait  et  tu  fairc,  pendant  vingt  ans,  le  plus  grand  com* 
merce  de  Paniven  sans  avoir  ca  occasion  d'apprendre  antrement  que  par  les  livres 
Fexistence  de  toutes  ccs  loix  auxquelles  il  vojoit  attacher  tant  d'importance,  et  il 
no  croyoit  point  alors  qu'on  le  prendroit  pour  un  novateur  et  an  homme  h  eytthnee, 
lorsquHl  ne  feroit  que  d^velopper  les  principes  que  rezperience  lui  avoit  enseignds, 
et  qu'il  voyoit  universellement  reconnus  par  les  negocians  les  plus  Claires  avec 
lesquels  il  vivoit.  y 

"  Ces  principes,  qu*on  qualifioit  de  tysthne  nouveauj  ne  lui  paroissoient  que  let 
maximes  du  plus  simple  bon  sens.  Tout  ce  pretendu  eysUme  ^toit  appuye  sur 
cette  maxime,  qu*en  g^n6ral  tout  homme  connoit  mienx  son  propre  interet  qn'un 
autre  homme  a  qui  cet  int^rct  est  enti^rement  indifferent.' 

"  De  ]h  M.  de  Goumay  concluoit,  que  lorsque  I'interct  des  particuliers  est  pr^ 
cisement  le  mome  que  I'int^ret  g6n6ral,  ce  qu*on  pent  faire  de  mieux  est  de  laisser 
chaque  homme  libre  de  faire  ce  qu^l  veut.  Or  il  trouvoit  impossible  que  dans  le 
commerce  abandonn6  h  lui-meme,  Tinteret  particulier  nc  concouriit  pas  avec 
Hnteret  g^n^ral."  • 

In  mentioning  M.  de  Oonmay's  opinion  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  M.  Turgot 
does  not  take  any  notice  of  the  source  from  which  he  derived  it.  But  on  this  head 
(whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  justness  of  that  opinion)  there  can  be  no  doubt 
among  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Locke  and  of  Yanderlint. 


1  Some  of  these  liberal  principles  found  their 
way  into  France  before  the  end  of  the  seten- 
teenth  oenturj. — See  a  tery  ouriooa  book  en- 
titled. Le  Detail  de  ta  France  sous  le  Rigne 
Present.  The  lint  edition  (which  I  hare  never 
met  with)  appeared  in  1098  or  1699:  the 
second  wa«  printed  in  1707.  Both  editions  are 
anonymous,  but  the  author  is  well  known  to 
haTe  been  M.  de  Bois-Quilbert,  to  whom  Vol- 
taire has  also  (erroneously)  ascribed  the  Frt;^ 
ifune  dixme  Royalf,  published  in  the  name  of 
the  Mar6chal  de  Vauban. — See  the  EjtMm^- 
rides  du  Citoyen  for  the  year  1769,  Tome  IX. 
pp.  12.  13. 

The  fortunate  expression,  laisseM  nous  faire, 
which  on  old  merchant  (Le  Oendrei  is  said  to 
hate  used  in  a  converAation  with  Colbert ;  and 
the  still  more  significant  maxim  of  the  Marqtiis 
d'Argenson,  pa«  trap  gouvertier,  are  indebted 
chiefly  for  that  prorerbial  celebrity  which  they 
have  now  acquired,  to  the  accidental  lu«tre  re- 
Itoeted  upon  them  by  the  discussions  of  more 
modem  times.  They  must,  at  the  same  time. 
be  allowed  to  erince  in  their  authors,  a  clear 
of  the  importance  of  a  problem. 
Bnrko  has  somewhere  pronoimced 
'IkeJUmi  in  legislation  t—to  as- 


certain, what  the  state  ought  to  take  iqton  itself 
to  direct  bjf  the  public  wisdom,  and  what  it 
ought  to  leave,  with  as  little  interference  as  pot- 
s(bU,  to  individual  discretion."  The  solution 
of  this  problem,  in  some  of  its  most  interesting 
case%  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  Mr.  Smith's  Inquirif;  and,  am<Mig 
the  many  happy  changes  which  that  work  has 
gradually  produced  in  prevailing  opinions, 
none  is,  perhaps,  of  greater  consequence,  than 
its  powerful  effect  in  discrediting  that  empirical 
spirit  of  tampering  Regulation,  which  the  mul- 
titude is  so  apt  to  mistake  for  the  prorident 
sagacity  of  i>olitical  experience. 

*  I  hate  endeaToured,  in  a  former  work,  to 
vindicate,  upon  the  very  same  principle,  some 
of  Mr.  Smith'i*  political  speculations  against 
the  charge  of  being  founded  rather  on  theory 
than  on  actual  experience.  I  was  not  aware, 
till  very  lately,  that  thin  riew  of  the  subject 
had  been  sanctioned  by  such  hL;h  authoriUes 
as  M.  de  Oournay  and  M.  Turgot.— See  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Human  Mind,  pp.  251256,  3d 
edit,  fchap.  Iv.  J  8;  supra.  Works,  Vol.  IL 
p.  23.'J.  sff|.^ 

»pp.  334  :rjc 
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"  n  pGnsoit,"  sajB  Tnr^t.  "  qiie  loiu  leg  impOU,  stmt  en  dcrnii-re  uial^Be,  ton- 

jimr*  imjl^'s  par  Ic  propHeturr,  qui  vnnil  d'aiiUnt  mtiins  les  produJU  dc  M  teitc,  al 

qao  ai  tons  Im  imputd  ftoient  rcpartis  anr  lea  fiiiida,  las  proprictitini 

J  gagnrroicnt  tout  cp  gu'sbsoibent  lea  fraiz  do,  regie,  bra 

remptoi  BUjrila  dec  hommcs  porcIuB,  suit  ik  peroavoir  lea  impGta,  soil  i  Cure  U  oon- 

trebonde,  eoit  &  rempecher,  Bima  compter  In  prodigiouse  angmentstion  dca  riehciwca 

at  (lea  valeurs  rfaultantea  de  I'sugmeDtation  dn  commurcu." ' 

Id  a  note  upon  this  puaauge  bj  the  Editor,  this  project  pT  a  terriloria]  tax, 
together  with  tbitt  of  a  rroo-trado,  are  metitiaued  aiaiag  the  moat  important  pdoto 
in  which  Goumaj  and  Quesnai  agreed  pcrlbctly  ti^etlier ; '  and  it  ii  not  a  lilll* 
curious,  that  thu  same  two  ilnctrinus  should  have  huen  coinhineJ  together  as  |>nrts 
of  the  same  tirHtcm,  in  the  TreBtise  of  Vsaderliut,  published  almoat  tn-anlj  jte»n 

It  does  not  appear  froui  Turgot's  accoant  of  M.  ie  Goumay.  that  any  of  his 
□Hgioid  works  ware  ever  pubhebeil,  nor  have  I  beard  that  be  was  kuowu  even  in 
tbe  cikpacity  ofa  tranaUUir,  prior  to  1752.  "  U  eut  le  bonbeur,"  ssja  M.  Tnrgot, 
"  de  renooutrer  dans  M.  Trudiune,  le  meme  amour  tie  la  vErite  ct  du  bien  ptttiEo 
qui  I'aniintnt ;  comme  il  n'avoit  cBcoro  d^Toloppii  sen  printjipei  que  pur  uceaaian, 
daiu  la  discuuioD  dei  alEurea  ou  dani  laconversatian,  M.  Trudaiuo  rengsgsii  il 
donner  conuao  nne  capece  de  corps  de  sa  doctrine ;  et  c'eat  ilana  celte  rue  qutl  m 
traduit,  en  1752,  lea  Iraitea  aur  le  oumniDrce  et  but  I'intfK'l  da  I'argent,  do  JtMona 
Child  ot  ilo  Thomas  Oulpoppcr."  *  1  quote  tbia  pruaagc,  because  it  eiinhlva  ma  la 
correct  an  inaccurocj  in  point  of  dates,  which  baa  escaped  the  learned  and  inge- 
nioaa  writer  to  vbom  we  are  indebted  for  tbe  first  (.-amp1el«  edldoD  which  baa  yti, 
appearcil  of  Turgot'a  worki.  Afler  dividing  the  EconomislB  into  two  achonU.  that 
or  Goumay  anil  tluit  of  Qucsnai,  be  classei  under  tbe  former  denominntloQ  (omong 
«ome  other  rcrj  illualrinuB  names)  Mr.  David  Hume,  whose  iWical  Duconrte*, 
I  must  take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  were  published  as  early  as  1752,  the  vwy 
year  when  M.  dc  Ciournay  pnblisbed  hia  Trandatirmi  of  Child  and  of  Cul|<cpper. 

The  same  writer  afterwards  adds :— "  Entre  eo«  deui  ceoles,  profitant  de  I'nao 
«t  de  I'autre,  mni«  evitoiit  avoc  soin  do  parottre  lanir  h  aucune,  ee  aont  ilevC-t  quel- 


Til  mo,  331. 

IxImH  ami  fioiUny  iht  TuJw  of  Uiivt.  pnta- 

iiditdJBieui. 

tmTsU,  iin  dn  prlDclpui  polalt  nu  Ittqiuti 

A.  m  ib»  dJKo«n,  (M  It  hM  b™  »Ub1)  ol 

K.  d«  Oomaar  «  M.  Quaul  oat  CK  ooa- 

Mai"  o«d  IA<  •'  |fr»ti>l>  lulJtla  ■.-iMirr,-!  tl 

gpluiaaatHulIihtrMdumDftmdc   Ulttdsu 

WhstcTB  merit  Uili  Ibimy  of  UvuIMn  OWV 

wlih  mpiH  10  ualha  I  rtnU  ilia  sum  Id 

POHIM.  tbe -liols  <»dU»t  Ii  eT)daitl:r  t-dMia 

nil  oun  .wdi:— ■■  I  oDl  dlimiH  thU  Haul 

wllboDlibeiriiig,  [bBtiriill(l!«liiig>vngwlcea 

affgoxdi.BDd  leileJ  on  Inndi  siiil  huBKaonl]'. 

t-r  U  Qunui,  boirttir  iBtomUni  and  UHtnl 

enal  1  prDponlDD  of  tbo  Igirilorji  vu  nlll- 

aM)  IH  eotuidtrndu  throwing  uj  Haw  llghl 

•H  lii>  amj,  «»  Momr.  p.  ii«.  n  «!».    B« 

on  tl»  ^nortl  phiicl|il«  ol  Poliiiod  ItooDonqr 
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ques  philosophes  edectiqaes,  &  la  tele  desqnels  il  faat  placer  M.  Turgot,  I'Abbe  de 
Oondillac,  et  le  cel^bre  Adam  Smith ;  et  parmi  lesquelson  doit  compter  tr^honor- 
ablement  le  tradactenr  de  celQi-ci,  M.  le  Senatenr  Gennain  Gamier,  en  Angleterre 
mj  Lord  Lanadowne,  IL  Paris  M.  Say,  &  Geneve  M.  Simonde." 

How  far  Mr.  Smith  has  availed  himself  of  the  writings  of  the  Economists  in  his 
Wealth  ofN<Uion8f  it  is  not  my  present  bosincss  to  examine.  All  that  I  wish  to 
establish  is,  his  indispntable  claim  to  the  same  opinions  which  he  professed  in 
common  with  them,  several  years  before  the  names  of  either  Goumay  or  of  Quesnai 
were  at  all  heard  of  in  the  repnblic  of  letters. 

With  respect  to  a  very  distinguished  and  enlightened  English  statesman,  who 
is  hero  inclnded  along  with  Mr.  Smith  among  the  edectic  disciples  of  Goumay  and 
of  Quesnai,  I  am  enabled  to  state,  from  his  own  authority,  the  accidental  circum- 
stance which  first  led  him  into  this  train  of  thought.  In  a  letter  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  receive  from  his  Lordship  in  1795,  he  expresses  himself  thus : — 

"  I  owe  to  a  jonmey  I  made  with  Mr.  Smith  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  the 
difference  between  light  and  darkness  through  the  best  part  of  my  life.  The 
novelty  of  his  principles,  added  to  my  youth  and  prejudices,  made  me  unable  to 
comprehend  them  at  the  time,  but  he  urged  them  with  so  much  benevolence,  as 
well  as  eloquence,  that  they  took  a  certain  hold,  which,  though  it  did  not  develop 
itself  so  as  to  arrive  at  full  conviction  for  some  few  years  after,  I  can  fairly  say, 
has  constituted  ever  since,  the  happiness  of  my  life,  as  well  as  any  little  considera- 
tion I  may  have  enjoyed  in  it." 

As  the  current  of  public  opinion,  at  a  particular  period,  (or  at  least  the  prevail- 
ing habits  of  study,)  may  be  pretty  accurately  judged  of  by  the  books  which  were 
then  chiefly  in  demand,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning,  before  I  conclude  this  Note, 
that  in  the  year  1751,  (the  same  year  in  which  Mr.  Smith  was  promoted  to  his 
professorship,)  several  of  our  choicest  tracts  on  subjects  connected  with  Political 
Economy  were  republished  by  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis,  printers  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  A  book  of  Mr.  Law*8,  entitled,  PropoiaiU  and  BMOOfnufor 
constituting  a  Council  of  Trade  in  Scotland^  &c.,  reprinted  in  that  year,  is  now 
lying  before  me,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  following  works  had  recently 
issued  from  the  University  press : — Cliild's  Ditcoune  of  Trade;  Law*s  Essay  on 
Money  and  Trade;  Gee*s  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain  considered; 
and  Berkeley's  Querist.  In  the  same  list,  Sir  William  Petty *s  BoUtical  Arithmetic 
is  advertised  as  being  then  in  the  press, 

Mr.  Smith's  Lectures,  it  must  be  remembered,  (to  the  fame  of  which  he  owed  his 
appointment  at  Glasgow,)  were  read  at  Eklinburgh  as  early  as  1748. 

Note  K,  p.  69. 

Among  the  questionable  doctrines  to  which  Mr.  Smith  has  lent  the  sanction  of 
his  name,  there  is  perhaps  none  that  involves  so  many  im|>ortant  consequences  as 
the  opinion  ho  has  maintained  conceminfc  the  expediency  of  legal  restrictions  on 
the  rate  of  interest.  The  inconclusivencss  of  his  reasoning  on  this  point,  has  been 
evinced  with  a  singular  degree  of  logical  acutencss,  by  Mr.  Bcntham,  in  a  short 
treatise,  entitled  A  Defence  of  Umry ;  a  porformancc  to  which  (notwithstanding 
the  long  interval  that  has  clapsi>d  Kince  the  dato  of  its  ])iiMi('ation)  I  do  not  know 
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that  luiy  luixret  1im  yet  Inen  ntlempted :  uirt  wliicb  a  laiE  irrTta 
wquainMl  villi  iho  npsnliona  of  wiiimcn«,  liu  pronoutircd  (unil.  in 
wiUi  great  UtjiW  W  bo  "  periectly  nnnnswcnible."'    It  b  n  ivmarlubia  a 
sluioe,  tliat  Hr.  Smith  nhauli!,  in   thi«  Bolitary  inslance,  have  oili^ited  c 
(Hght  gnmuils,  a  coni^luman  lui  strildngly  contrasted  vitli  tha  gimoral  tf ' 
political  disunsuona,  and  bo  numifeBtl)'  <tt  Tanaocs  villi  llie  fuuilamcnthl  p 
irhich,  on  other  ot^coBioiu,  ho  haa  ta  holdlj'  followod  out  throngli  all  tiitat  p 
■pplicntions.    This  ia  the  more  iiurpriiiinK.  M  the  Freooh  Ec'anomiiM  hi 
years  before,  obrialed  the  niotit  plausible  objeetioDa  which  ore  apt  to  prea* 
nlreH  agatnat  tbia  eitensioa  of  the  doctrine  of  Conmiercial  Fmndtnu. 
particolu',  aome  observationa  in  M.  Turgol's  Rrfiectiota  on  thr  I 
PUhrSiution  of  Skhe*!   and  a  aejurate  Esiaj,  by  tlie  sama  anlhor,  e 
Mimoire  lur  le  Priti  InUret,  el  tur  le  CommerBe  da  Fen.* 

Upnn  thia  part!i:iilar  igneatinu,  hiTever,  M  well  as  upon  thoae  mentionei]  in  B 
prece<lin^  Nul<<,  1  moat  be  allowed  to  luaert  the  prior  clainiB  of  our  ovra  roimli;- 
men  to  those  of  thu  Erunomiata.  From  a  Hecnair  preaentvd  b;  thp  ralebmt^  Air. 
Lsff,  (before  kia  elevation  to  the  miiuatrj,)  to  the  Ke^nt  Duko  of  Orleana,  that 
very  ingenious  writer  appears  Ui  have  held  the  same  opinion  with  M.  Tur^t ;  and 
the  arguments  he  eiaploya  in  aupport  of  it  are  eipresaed  willi  that  cleamr«i  and 
conciarneas  which,  in  general,  'liatin^push  his  compiNiitiona.  Tlie  Memoir  to  which 
I  refer  ia  (a  be  found  in  a  French  work  entitled,  Jtechtrchei  ei  OontiiUralioiu  mr 
la  Fiuanca  de  France,  dejniif  1596  jiMi/u'en  1721.'  In  thes  same  volume,  this 
doctrine  is  aacribcd  bj  the  editor  to  Mr.  Lav  as  ita  author,  or.  at  least,  a*  ita  SrM 
broacher  in  France.  "  Uiit  opinion  apportit  ea  Fraaee  poor  la  preniirt  fai*  par 
3f.  Zou,  e'eit  qne  I'etat  nu  doit  jamais  donner  de  reglcmens  sar  le  Uux  da 
linleret."* 

To  tbia  opinion  Lav  appears  tividontly  to  have  b*en  lad  by  Locke,  vhoc«  wtA- 
Bonlnga  lalthongh  bo  hlmBi.'ir  drclarea  in  favour  of  a  legal  rate  ot'  internal)  sBem, 
all  of  them,  to  point  al  the  oppoaile  oineliision.  Indeed,  the  npolo^  be  siiggeata 
for  the  eiiating  rrgulationa  ia  so  trilling  and  so  slightly  uignd,  ihat  one  mmld 
almost  aiippoaa  ho  was  prevented  merely  by  a  respect  for  established  prvjndicn, 
frtan  puehiug  bis  argmneat  to  its  full  cixt(>ut,  The  paaaige  I  allude  to,  coniiderilig 
the  period  when  it  was  wrilton,  does  no  amidl  oredit  to  Iiocke's  sagacity .' 

□  the  historical  details  contained  in  the  twn 
to  obviate  the  effect  of  that  weak  hut  inreto- 


■  lIlaTfeiy  tocteLj 


iKlbly  >ti>lt4  bT  Mr  BcBIhun.    Hl(  nUU- 
had  probablj   been   auracKd   u  tbli 
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rate  prejudice  which  shuts  tlie  eyes  of  so  many  against  the  most  manifest  and 
important  truths,  when  they  are  supposed  to  proceed  from  an  obnoxious  quarter. 
The  leading  opinions  which  tlie  French  Economists  embodied  and  systematized 
were,  in  fact,  all  of  British  origin ;  and  most  of  them  follow  as  necessary  conse- 
quences, from  a  maxim  of  natural  law,  which  (according  to  Lord  Coke)  is  identified 
with  the  first  principles  of  English  jurisprudence.  "  Laloidela  liberti  eutihre  de 
tout  eommeree  est  un  coroUaire  du  droit  de  propria.** 

The  truly  exceptionable  part  of  the  Economicid  system  (as  I  have  elsewhere 
remarked)  is  that  which  relates  to  the  power  of  the  Sovereign.  Its  original 
authors  and  patrons  were  the  decided  opposers  of  political  liberty,  and,  in  their 
zeal  for  the  right  of  property  and  the  freedom  of  conmierce,  lost  sight  of  the  only 
means  by  which  either  the  one  or  the  other  can  bo  efifectually  protected. 

Note  L,  p.  73. 

In  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  life,  it  is  well  known  to  his  friends  that  he  was 
for  several  years  attached  to  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishment. 
How  far  his  addresses  were  favourably  received,  or  what  the  circumstances  were 
which  prevented  their  union,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn ;  but  I  believe  it  is 
pretty  certain  that,  after  this  disappointment,  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  marriage. 
The  lady  to  whom  I  allude  died  also  unmarried.  She  survived  Mr.  Smith  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  and  was  alive  long  aflcr  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  Memoir.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  when  she  was  turned  of 
eighty,  and  when  she  still  retained  evident  traces  of  her  former  beauty.  The 
powers  of  her  understanding  and  the  gaiety  of  her  temper  seemed  to  hare  suffered 
nothing  from  the  hand  of  time. 


P.S. — Soon  after  the  foregoing  account  of  Mr.  Smith  was  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  a  volume  of  his  Posthinnowt  Euay^  was  published  by  his  executors  and 
fricndn.  Dr.  Black  and  Dr.  llutton.  In  this  volume  are  contained  three  Essays 
on  the  Principles  which  lead  and  direct  Philosophical  Inquiries : — illuHtrated,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  History  of  AHtronomy ;  in  the  second,  by  the  History  of  the 
Ancient  PhyHics ;  in  the  third,  by  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Logics  and  Meta- 
physics. To  these  are  subjoined  three  other  Essays  : — on  the  Imitative  Arts ;  on 
the  Affinity  between  certain  Engliiih  and  Italian  VersoH;  niid  on  the  External 
Senses.  "  The  greater  part  of  them  appear"  (as  is  observed  in  an  advertisement 
subscribed  by  the  Editors)  "  to  be  parts  of  a  plan  the  Author  imd  once  formed, 
for  giving  a  connected  hist»)ry  of  the  lil>enU  sciences  and  elegant  arts." — "  This 
j>lan"  (we  are  informed  by  the  same  authority)  "  ho  had  long  abandoned  as  far 
too  extensive,  an«l  these  parts  of  it  lay  bcHidc  him  neglc<te(l  till  his  death." 

As  this  posthumous  volume  did  not  appear  till  after  th<'  publication  of  the  fore- 
going Memoir,  it  would  bo  foreif^n  to  the  design  of  these  Note's  to  offer  any 
observations  on  the  different  Essays  which  it  contains.  Tlicir  merits  were  cer- 
tainly not  overrated  by  th«'  two  illustrious  eilitors,    when   tliey  expressed  their 
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hopes,  "  that  the  reader  would  find  in  them  that  happy  connexion,  that  full  and 
accurate  expression,  and  that  clear  illustration  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  rest 
of  the  author*s  works ;  and  that,  though  it  is  difficult  to  add  much  to  the  gjeat 
fame  he  so  justly  acquired  hy  his  other  writings,  these  would  he  read  with  satis- 
faction and  pleasure."  The  three  first  Essays,  more  particularly  the  fragment  on 
the  History  of  Astronomy,  are  perhaps  as  strongly  marked  as  any  of  his  most 
finished  compositions,  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  rich,  original,  and 
comprehensive  mind. 

In  order  to  ohviate  a  cavil  which  may  poesihiy  occur  to  some  of  those  readers 
who  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Smith,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity 
of  mentioning,  that  in  suppressing,  through  the  course  of  the  foregoing  narrative, 
his  honorary  title  of  LIj.D.,  (which  was  conferred  on  liim  hy  the  University  of 
Glasgow  a  very  short  time  hefore  he  resigned  his  professorship,)  I  have  complied 
not  only  with  his  own  taste,  hut  with  the  uniform  practice  of  that  circle  in  which 
I  had  the  happiness  of  enjoying  his  society.  To  have  given  him,  so  soon  after  his 
death,  a  designation  which  he  never  assumed  hut  on  the  title-pages  of  his  hooks, 
and  by  which  he  is  never  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Hume  and  of  his  other 
most  intimate  friends,  would  have  subjected  mc  justly  to  the  charge  of  affectation 
from  the  audience  before  whom  my  paper  was  read ;  but  the  truth  is,  (so  little  was 
my  ear  then  accustomed  to  the  name  of  Doctor  Smith,)  that  I  was  altogether  un- 
conscious of  the  omission  till  it  was  pointed  out  to  me,  several  years  afterwards,  as 
a  circumstance  which,  however  trifling,  had  been  magnified  by  more  than  one 
critic,  into  a  subject  of  grave  animadversion. 
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LATE  PBINOIPAL  OF  THE  UNIYERSITY  OF  EDDTBUSOH,  AND  HI8T0BI0GRAPHBB 

TO  HIS  MAJESTY  FOB  SCOTLAND. 

[rkad  bepoee  thb  rotal  societt  op  edihbuboh,  march  21,  1796.] 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  principal  authorities  for  the  biographical  detfdls  in  the 
following  pages,  were  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Kobertson's 
eldest  son,  Mr.  William  Robertson,  Advocate,^  To  him  I  am 
indebted,  not  only  for  the  original  letters  with  which  he  has 
enabled  me  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  my  readers,  but  for  every 
other  aid  which  he  could  be  prompted  to  contribute,  either  by 
regard  for  his  fether's  memory,  or  by  friendship  for  myself. 

My  information  with  respect  to  the  earlier  part  of  Dr. 
Robertson's  life,  was  derived  almost  entirely  from  one  of  his 
oldest  and  most  valued  friends,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Carlyle  of  In- 
veresk 

It  is  proper  for  me  to  add,  that  this  Memoir  was  read  at 
different  meetings  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
was  destined  for  a  place  in  their  Transactions.  The  length  to 
which  it  has  extended,  suggested  the  idea  of  a  separate  publi- 
cation, and  the  addition  of  an  Appendix. 

During  the  long  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  it  was 
composed,  a  few  sentences  have  been  occasionally  inserted,  in 
which  a  reference  is  made  to  later  criticisms  on  Dr.  Robertson's 
writings.  I  mention  this  circumstance,  in  order  to  account  for 
some  slight  anachronisms. 

iMMay,  1801. 

*  [Now  one  of  tfie  Senators  of  the  CoUogc  of  .TiiHticc,  under  the  title  of  Ix)rd 
Robcrtflon.) 
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SECTION  L 
FROM  DR.  Robertson's  birth  till  the  publication  of 

HIS  history  of  SCOTLAND. 

William  Kobertson,  D.D.,  late  Principal  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Historiographer  to  his  Majesty  for  Scotland, 
was  the  son  of  the  Eev.  William  Robertson,  Minister  of  the 
Old  Greyfriars*  Church,  and  of  Eleanor  Pitcairn,  daughter  of 
David  Pitcairn,  Esq.  of  Dreghorn.  By  his  father  he  was 
descended  from  the  Robertsons  of  Gladney,  in  the  county  of 
Fife ;  a  branch  of  the  respectable  family  of  the  same  name, 
which  has,  for  many  generations,  possessed  the  estate  of  Struan 
in  Perthshire. 

He  was  bom  in  1721,  at  Borthwick,  (in  the  county  of  Mid- 
Lothian,)  where  his  father  was  then  Minister ;  and  received  the 
first  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  school  of  Dalkeith, 
which,  from  the  high  reputation  of  Mr.  Leslie  as  a  teacher,  was 
at  that  time  resorted  to  from  all  parts  of  Scotland.  In  1733, 
he  again  joined  his  father's  family  on  their  removal  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  and,  towards  Uie  end  of  the  same  year,  he  entered  on 
his  ooone  cf  act' 
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From  this  period  till  the  year  1759,  when,  by  the  publication 
of  hia  Scollinh  Hiatonj,  he  fixed  a  new  era  in  the  literary 
annals  of  his  country,  the  habits  and  occurrences  of  his  life 
were  such  as  to  puppiy  few  materials  for  Biognipby ;  and  the 
imagination  is  left  to  till  up  a  long  interval  spent  in  the  silent 
pursuit  of  letters,  and  enlivened  by  the  secret  anticipation  of 
future  eminence.  His  genius  was  not  of  that  forward  and 
irregular  growth  which  forces  itself  prematurely  on  public 
notice ;  and  it  was  only  a  few  intimate  and  discerning  frienda, 
who,  in  the  native  vigour  of  his  powers,  and  in  the  patient 
culture  by  which  he  laboured  to  improve  them,  perctived  the 
earnests  of  a  fame  that  was  to  last  for  ever. 

The  large  proportion  of  Dr.  Robertson's  life  which  he  tbua 
devoted  to  obscurity  will  appear  the  more  remarkable,  when 
contrasted  with  his  early  and  enthusiastic  love  of  study.  Some 
of  his  oldest  commonplace  books,  still  in  his  son's  possession, 
(dated  in  the  years  1735,  1736,  and  1737,)  bear  marks  of  a 
persevering  assiduity,  imexampled  perhaps  at  so  tender  an  age; 
and  the  motto  profixeil  to  all  of  them,  "  Vita  aiiie-  literta  mora 
est,"  attests  how  soon  those  views  and  sentiments  were  formed, 
which,  to  his  latest  hour,  continued  to  guide  and  to  dignify  his 
ambition.  In  times  such  as  the  present,  when  literary  distinc- 
tion leads  to  other  rewards,  the  labours  of  the  studious  are 
often  prompted  by  motives  very  different  from  the  hope  of 
fame,  or  the  inspiration  of  genius ;  but  when  Dr.  Robertson's 
career  commenced,  these  were  the  only  incitements  which 
existed  to  animate  his  exertions.  The  trade  of  authorship  was 
unknown  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  rank  which  that  country  had 
eaily  acquired  among  the  learned  nsilious  of  Europe,  had  for 
many  years  been  sustained  entirely  by  a  small  number  of 
eminent  men,  who  di-ttinguifihed  tiiemselves  by  an  honourable 
and    disinterested  zeal    in   the   ungainful  walks   of  abstract 


Some  presages,  however,  of  better  times  were  beginning  to 
appear.  The  productions  of  Thomson,  of  Armstrong,  and  of 
Mallet,  were  already  known  and  admired  in  the  metroixilia  of 
England,  and  an  impulse  had  been  given  to  ihc  minds  of 
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rtsiDg  generation,  by  tbc  exertions  of  a  few  able  aad  enligbtened 
mep,  who  filled  important  stations  m  the  Scottish  Umverattieu, 
Dr.  Hutcbeson  of  Glasgow,  by  his  excellent  writings,  and  still 
more  by  his  eloquent  lectures,  had  diffused  among  a  numerous 
race  of  pupils,  a  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  a  refinement  of 
taste,  unknown  before  in  this  part  of  the  island  ;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  bis  example  had  extended,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree, 
to  that  seminary  where  Dr.  Robertson  received  bis  education. 
The  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh  was  then 
held  by  Sir  John  Priugle,  afterwards  President  of  the  Boy^ 
Society  of  London ;  who,  if  he  did  not  rival  Dr.  Hutcheson's 
abilities,  was  not  surpassed  by  him  in  the  variety  of  his  scientific 
attainments,  or  in  a  warm  zeal  for  the  encouragement  of  useful 
knowledge.  His  efibrts  were  ably  seconded  by  the  learning  and 
industiy  of  Dr.  Stevenson,  Professor  of  Logic ;  to  whose  valu- 
able prelections  (particularly  to  bis  illustrations  of  Aristotle's 
i'uetics,  and  of  Longinus  on  tbc  SnhUyne)  Dr.  Robertson  has 
beeu  often  beard  to  say,  that  be  considered  himself  as  more 
deeply  indebted,  than  to  any  other  circumstance  in  his  acade- 
mical studies.  The  bent  of  bis  genius  did  not  incline  him  to 
matliematical  or  physical  pursuits,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
recommendations  they  derived  frona  the  popular  talents  of  Mr. 
Maclaurin ;  but  he  could  not  fail  to  receive  advantage  from  the 
eloquence  with  which  that  illustrious  man  knew  how  tu  adorn 
the  most  abstracted  subjects,  as  wull  as  from  that  correctness 
and  purity  in  Im  compositions,  which  still  entitle  him  to  a 
liigh  rank  among  our  best  writers,  and  which  no  Scottish 
author  of  the  same  period  bad  been  able  to  attain. 

A  number  of  other  learned  and  respectable  men,  of  whose 
names  the  greater  part  now  exist  in  tradition  only,  were  then 
resident  in  Edinburgh.  A  club,  or  society^  of  these,  carried 
on  for  some  years  a  private  correspondence  with  Dr.  Berkeley, 
the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  on  the  subject  of  hie  rncta- 
physical  publications ;  and  are  said  to  have  been  numbered  by 

'  '.'hiIIwI  till'  JlrrnkXHian  Club,  from  nriciiiigciiiou*  Dr.  WuIliico,Bulliororthr 
Ou  Oiaiv  or  tlic  {•f'nwti  in  wliuw  iBVcrii        Dittertal'wn  vn  Ihe   A'umhrr'  of  Mm 
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him  among  the  few  wlio  conipletely  comprehended  the  sco]>e  of 
his  reaaoniugs  against  the  existence  of  mutter.  The  infiuence 
of  this  Bociety  in  encouraging  that  spirit  of  philosophical  re- 
Boarch  which  lias  since  become  so  fasliionable  in  Scotland,  \ia& 
often  been  mentioned  to  me  hy  those  who  had  the  best  opportn- 
nitiea  of  obserWng  the  rise  and  progress  of  Scottish  literature, 

I  have  entered  into  these  details,  [lartly  as  tliey  suggest  some 
circumstances  which  conspired  with  Dr.  Robertson's  natural 
inclination  in  fixing  hie  stucUouB  habite,  and  partly  as  they  help 
to  account  for  the  sudden  transition  which  Scotland  luadc, 
about  this  period,  from  the  temporary  obscurity  into  which  it 
!iad  sunli,  to  that  station  which  it  has  sinco  maintained  in  the 
republic  of  letters.  A  great  stock  both  of  genius  and  of 
learning  existed  in  the  country  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  overcom- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  a  provincial  idiom  seemed  to  shut  up 
every  avenue  to  fame  hy  means  of  the  press,  excepting  in  those 
departments  of  science,  where  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  such 
as  to  dispense  with  the  graces  of  composition. 

Dr.  Robertson's  ambition  was  not  to  be  checked  by  theee 
obstacles ;  and  he  appears,  from  a  very  early  period  of  life,  to 
have  employed,  with  much  perseverance,  the  most  ctfectnal 
means  for  surmounting  them.  Among  other  expedients,  he 
was  accustomed  to  exercise  himself  in  the  practice  of  transla- 
tion ;  and  ho  had  even  gone  so  far  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
very  difficult  ai-t,  as  to  have  thought  seriously  of  preparing  for 
the  press  a  version  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  when  he  was  antici- 
[mted,  by  an  anonymous  publication  at  Glasgow,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  design.  In  making  choice  of  this  author,  he  was 
probably  not  a  little  influenced  by  tliat  partiality  witii  which 
(among  the  writings  of  the  heathen  moralists)  he  always 
regarded  the  remains  of  the  Stoical  philosophy. 

Nor  was  his  ambition  limited  to  the  attainment  of  the 
honours  that  reward  the  industry  of  the  recluse  student. 
Anxious  to  distinguish  himself  by  the  utility  of  his  labours  in 
that  profession  to  which  he  had  resolved  to  devote  his  talents, 
and  looking  forward,  it  is  probable,  to  Uie  active  share  he  WM 
arterwarils  to  take  in  the  fK>clesia''ticnl  polii?'  of  Scotland,  he 
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iisjiireil  to  add  to  the  art  of  classical  composition  tho  jiowein 
of  a  peraiiaflive  and  commanding  epeaker.  With  this  view, 
lio  unite*]  with  some  of  his  contemjmraries,  during  the  last 
years  of  his  attendance  at  college,  in  the  formation  ol'  a  society, 
where  their  object  wrb  to  cultivate  the  study  of  elocution,  and 
to  prepare  themselves,  by  the  habits  of  extemporary  discussion 
and  debate,  for  conducting  the  buuiness  of  popular  asserablieji. 
Fortunately  for  Dr.  Kobertson,  he  had  here  aasoeiates  to  con- 
tend with  worthy  of  himseif;  among  others,  Dr.  William 
M'Ghie,  an  ingenious  young  physician,  afterwards  well  known 
in  London ;  Mr.  William  Cleghorn,  afterwards  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh;  Dr.  John  Blair,  [ate  Preben- 
dajy  of  Westminster ;  Dr.  Wilkie,  author  of  the  Epiijoniad  ; 
and  Mr,  John  Home,  author  of  the  Tragedi/  0/ Douglas. 

His  studies  at  the  University  being  at  Icngtii  finished,  Dr. 
Robertson  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith 
in  1741,  and  in  1743  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  (rlads- 
muir,  in  Eaet-Lothian,  by  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun.  The  income 
was  but  inconsiderable,  (the  whole  emoluments  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year ;)  but  the  preferment,  such  as  It 
was,  came  to  him  at  a  time  singularly  fortunate  ;  for,  not  long 
afterwards,  his  father  and  mother  diet!  within  a  few  hours  of 
each  other,  leaving  a  fiunlly  of  six  daugliters  and  a  younger 
son,  in  HUch  circumstances  as  required  every  aid  whicli  his 
slender  funds  enabled  him  to  bestow. 

Dr.  Robertson's  conduct  in  this  trying  situation,  while  it 
bore  the  most  honourable  testimony  to  the  geuerosity  of  his 
dis]K)sitioii8,  and  to  the  warnitli  of  his  uffc^ctions,  was  strongly 
marked  with  that  manly  decision  in  Ids  plans,  and  that  per- 
severing steadini.'ss  in  their  execution,  which  were  characteris- 
tical  features  of  liis  mind.  Undeterred  by  the  magnitude  of  a 
charge,  wluch  must  have  apiieared  fatal  to  the  prospects  that 
had  hitherto  animated  his  Htudies,  and  resolved  to  sacrifice  to 
n  sacred  duty  all  personal  considerations,  he  Invited  his  father's 
tiimlly  Iti  Gladsmuir,  and  continued  to  educate  bis  sisters 
under  Uis  own  rDof,'tni  Ihoy  wciv  settled  ro(i]>»-etjibIy  in  Uie 
world.     Kitf  did  he  think  liimeelf  at  liberlv.  till  llii..n.  to  com- 
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plete  an  union,  whicli  had  been  long  the  object  of  Uis  wishes, 
and  which  may  be  justly  niunbered  among  the  most  forttmate 
iucidente  of  his  life.  He  remaiued  single  till  1751,  wbea  be 
married  his  cousin,  Miss  Blary  Nisbet,  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Nisbet,  one  of  the  mioisters  of  Edinburgh. 

While  he  was  tbus  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  those  pious 
offices,  which  had  devolved  upon  him  by  tbe  sudden  death  of 
his  parents,  the  Rebellion  of  1715  broke  out  in  Scotland,  and 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  evincing  the  sincerity  of  that 
zeal  for  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  coimtry,  which 
he  hsd  imbibed  with  the  first  principles  of  Lis  education,  and 
which  afterwards,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  forty  year^ 
when  he  was  called  on  to  employ  his  eloqueuce  in  the  national 
commemoration  of  the  Eevolution,  seemed  to  rekindle  the  fires 
of  his  youtli.  Hia  situation  as  a  country  clergyman,  confined, 
indeed,  bis  patriotic  exertions  within  a  narrow  sphere ;  but 
even  here  his  conduct  was  guided  by  a  mind  superior  to  the 
scene  in  which  be  acted.  On  one  occa^on,  (when  the  capital 
of  Scotland  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  bands  of  the 
rebels,)  the  state  of  public  affairs  appeared  so  critical,  that  he 
thought  himself  juatifiedjn  laying  aside  for  a  time  the  pacific 
habits  of  his  profession,  and  in  quitting  his  parochial  residence 
at  Gladsmuir  to  join  the  Volunteers  of  Edinburgh ;  and  when, 
at  last,  it  was  determined  that  the  city  should  be  surrendered, 
he  was  one  of  the  small  band  who  repaired  to  Haddington 
and  offered  their  services  to  the  commander  of  hie  Majesty's 
forces. 

The  duties  of  tus  sacred  profession  were,  in  the  meantime, 
discharged  with  a  punctuality  which  secured  to  him  the 
veneration  and  attachment  of  his  parishioners,  while  the  eIo~ 
queuce  and  taste  that  distinguished  him  as  a  preacher,  drew 
tlie  attention  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  that  influence  in  the  Church  which  he  afterwards  attained. 
A  sermon  which  he  preached  in  the  year  1755,  before  tba 
Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  and  which  was 
the  oorlieet  of  all  his  publications,  affords'a  sutficiont  proof  oC 
the  eminence  he  might  have  attained  in  Ibat  specii's  of  compo- 
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bition,  if  his  genius  had  uot  iDcIiued  him  more  strongly  to  other 
BtiidifS.  This  sermon,  the  only  one  he  ever  |inblisheil,  has 
been  long  ranked,  io  both  parts  of  the  island,  among  the  best 
models  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  our  language.  It  has  undergone 
five  editions,  and  is  well  known  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent, 
in  the  Glerman  translation  of  Mr.  Ebeling. 

A  few  years  before  this  period,  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 
the  deijates  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  questions  which  were  then  agitated  in  that  place  have  long 
censed  to  be  interesting ;  hut  they  were  highly  important  at  the 
time,  as  they  involvedj  not  only  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
court  of  ecclesiastical  judicature,  but  the  general  tranquillity  and 
UTOod  order  of  the  country.  The  principles  which  Dr.  RoberbBon 
held  on  these  subjects,  and  which  liave,  for  many  years  past, 
guided  the  policy  of  the  Church,  will  again  fall  under  our 
review,  before  the  conclusion  of  this  naixative.  At  present,  it 
is  8t]fficient  to  mention,  that  in  the  Assembly  of  1751,  when  he 
first  submitted  them  to  public  discussion,  they  were  so  contrary 
to  the  prevailing  ideas,  that,  although  he  enforced  them  with 
extraordinary  powers  of  argument  and  eloquence,  and  was  most 
ably  supported  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Pringle,  (afterwards  I^ord  Alemoor,)  he  was  left  in  a  very  small 
minority ;  the  house  dividing,  two  himdred  against  eleven. 
The  year  following,  by  a  steady  perseverance  io  the  same 
views,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  over  a  majority  to 
his  sentiments,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  tliat  system  of  eccle- 
siaatical  govetoment  which  it  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
his  life  to  carry  into  effect,  by  the  most  vigorous  and  decisive, 
though  the  most  temperate  and  conciliatory  measures.  A  paper 
whicii  he  ilrew  up  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  and 
which  will  bo  noticed  in  its  proper  place,  explains  the  ground- 
work of  the  i»lan  which  be  and  his  friends  afterwards  pursued. 

The  cstabiiBhment  of  the  Sdect  Society  in  Edinburgh  in  the   , 
year  1754,  ojiened  another  field  for  the  ilisplay  and  for  the  eul-  I 
tivatiouofhiistuk-Dtfi,  TliJs  institution,  intended  partly  for  philo-  \ 
^phical  inquiry,  and  partly  for  the  improvement  of  the  members 
in  public  speaking,  was  projected  by  Mr.  Allan  Ramsay  the 
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jHiinter,  ami  a  few  of  bis  friends,  but  soon  attracted  so  much  of 
the  public  aoticD,  tbat  in  tbe  following  year  tlie  nuralwr  of  mem- 
bers  exceeded  a  hundred,  including  all  the  individuals  in  Sdin- 
burgh  and  the  neighboiu'hood  who'  were  moat  distinguished  by 
genius  or  by  literary  attainments.  In  the  list  of  those  who  united 
with  Mr.  Ramsay  in  the  formation  of  this  society,  we  find  th* 
names  of  Dr.  RoherteoD,  Mr.  David  Hume,  Mr.  Adam  Smith, 
Mr.  Wedderbum,  (now  Lord  Chancellor,)  Lord  Kames,  Mr. 
John  Home,  Dr.  Carlyle,  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
and  Lord  Alemoor.  The  Society  eubsisted  in  vigour  for  six  or 
seven  years,  and  produced  debates,  such  as  have  uot  often  been 
heard  in  modem  assemblies ; — debates,  where  the  dignity  of 
the  speakers  waa  not  lowered  by  the  intrigues  of  policy,  or  the 
intemperance  of  faction  ;  and  where  tbe  most  splendid  talents 
that  have  ever  adorned  this  country  were  roused  to  their  beet 
exertions,  by  the  liberal  and  ennobling  discussions  of  literature 
and  philosophy.  To  tbis  institution,  while  it  lasted,  Dr. 
Robertson  contributed  his  most  zealous  support ;  seldom  omit- 
ting an  opportunity  of  taking  a  share  in  its  business;  ami 
deriving  from  it  an  addition  to  bis  own  fame,  which  may  be 
easily  conceived  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  subse- 
quent writings,  or  who  have  witnessed  those  powers  of  argu- 
ment and  illustration  which,  in  the  ecclesiastical  com^,  be 
afterwards  employed  so  successfully,  on  subjects  not  so  sns- 
ceptible  of  the  embellishments  of  eloquence. 

In  these  courts,  indeed,  during  the  very  perioil  when  the 
Select  Society  was  contributiDg  so  much  to  the  fame  and  to  the 
improvement  of  Scotland,  there  occurred  one  subject  of  debate, 
unconnected  with  the  ordinary  details  of  Church  government, 
which  afforded  at  once  full  bcojw  to  Dr.  Itobertson's  iwwers  as  a 
si)eaker,  and  to  n  display  of  that  mild  and  conciliatory  temper, 
which  was  atterwards,  for  a  long  cour«>  of  years,  so  honourably 
employed,  in  healing  the  divisions  of  a  Church  torn  with  faction, 
and  in  smoothing  the  transition  from  the  severity  of  pmitanical 
manners,  to  habits  less  at  variance  with  the  genius  of  the  times. 
For  tbis  important  and  arduous  task  he  was  fitted  in  lUl  isad^ 
'  Sep  Note  A. 
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nent  degree  by  the  happy  union  he  exhibited  in  his  own  char- 
acter, of  that  exemplary  decency  which  became  his  order,  with 
all  the  qualities  that. form  the  charm  and  the  ornament  of 
social  life. — The  occurrence  to  which  I  allude  more  particularly 
at  present,  was  the  flame  kindled  among  the  Scottish  clergy  in 
the  year  1757,  by  the  publication  of  the  Tragedy  of  DcniglaSy 
the  author  of  which,  Mr.  John  Home,  was  then  minister  of 
Athelstonford.  The  extraordinary  merits  of  this  performance, 
which  is  now  become  to  Scotchmen  a  subject  of  national  pride, 
were  not  suflBcient  to  atone  for  so  bold  a  departure  from  the 
austerity  expected  in  a  Presbyterian  divine;  and  the  oflfence 
was  not  a  little  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of  some  of  Mr. 
Home's  brethren,  who,  partly  from  curiosity,  and  partly  from 
a  friendly  wish  to  share  in  the  censure  bestowed  on  the  author, 
were  led  to  witness  the  first  representation  of  the  piece  on  the 
Edinburgh  stage.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  ecclesiastical 
proceedings  connected  with  these  incidents.  Dr.  Robertson  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  ablest  and  most  animated  exertions 
in  defence  of  his  friends;  and  contributed  greatly,  by  his 
persuasive  eloquence,  to  the  mildness  of  that  sentence  in  which 
the  prosecution  at  last  terminated.  His  arguments  on  this 
(xjcasion  had,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  greater  weight,  that  he 
had  never  himself  entered  within  the  walls  of  a  playhouse ;  a 
remarkable  proof,  among  numberless  others  which  the  history 
of  his  life  afiFords,  of  that  scrupulous  circumspection  in  his 
private  conduct,  which,  while  it  added  so  much  to  his  useful- 
ness as  a  clergyman,  was  essential  to  his  influence  as  .the  leader 
of  a  party ;  and  which  so  often  enabled  him  to  recommend 
successfully  to  others,  the  same  candid  and  indulgent  spirit 
that  was  congenial  to  his  own  mind. 

The  flattering  notice  which  these  exertions  drew  to  him  from 
the  public,  and  the  rising  influence  which  he  had  already  secured 
among  his  own  order,  would  have  presented  to  a  temper  less 
active  and  persevering  than  his,  many  seductions  to  interrupt 
his  studies.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  time  appears,  in  fact, 
to  have  been  devoted,  during  this  period  of  his  life,  to  the  society 

;  but,  as  far  as  his  situation  enabled  him  to  com- 
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uiand  it,  it  was  to  a  society  wliich  amply  compeiiaatetl  for  its 
encroachment  on  his  studions  leisure,  by  what  it  added  to  tlie 
culture  and  enlargement  of  his  mind.  The  improvement 
which,  in  these  respects,  he  derived  from  the  conversation  of 
Pati'ick  Lord  Elibank,  he  often  recollected  in  his  more  atlvancod 
years  with  peculiar  pleasure ;  and  it  affords  no  incousiderabls 
proof  of  the  penetration  of  that  lively  and  accomplished  noble- 
man, that  long  before  the  voice  of  the  public  could  Iiave  g^vcn 
any  direction  to  bia  attachtnents,  he  had  selected  as  the  com- 
panions of  hia  social  hours,  the  historian  of  Queen  Moiy,  and 
the  author  of  the  Tragedy  of  Dom/las. 

No  seductions,  however,  could  divert  Dr.  RoliertBOii  from  the 
earliest  object  of  hia  ambition,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  hia  avo- 
cations, his  Btuilies  had  been  advancing  with  a  gradual  progress. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  which  followed  the  debates  about  Mr. 
Home's  Tragedy,  he  went  to  London  to  concert  measureB  for 
the  publication  of  his  History  of  Scotland, — a  work  of  which 
the  plan  is  said  to  have  been  formed  soon  after  his  settlement 
at  Gladsmuir,  It  was  pulilished  on  the  Ist  of  February  1759, 
and  was  received  by  the  world  with  such  unbounded  applaua^ 
that,  before  the  end  of  that  month,  he  was  dcHircd  by  his  book- 
seller to  prepare  for  a  second  edition. 

From  this  moment  the  complexion  of  his  fortune  was 
changed.  Aflcr  a  long  stniggle  in  an  obscure,  though  a  happy 
and  hospitable  retreat,  with  a  narrow  income  and  an  incrensiog 
family,  hia  prospects  brightened  at  once.  He  saw  independence 
and  affluence  within  his  reach,  and  flattered  liimself  with  the 
idea  of  giving  a  still  bolder  flight  to  hia  genius,  when  no  longer 
depressed  by  those  tender  anxieties  which  so  often  fall  to  the 
lot  of  men  whose  pursuits  and  habit«,  while  they  heighten  the 
endearments  of  domestic  life,  withdraw  them  from  the  paths  of 
interest  aud  ambition. 

In  venturing  on  a  eiep,  the  success  of  which  was  to  be 
so  decisive,  not  only  with  respect  to  his  fame,  but  to  hia  future 
comfort,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  felt,  in  a  more 
than  common  degree,  "  that  anxiety  and  diffidence  bo  natural 
to  an  author  in  delivering  to  the  world  his  ffrst  performance." 
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"  The  time,"  he  observes  in  his  preface,  "  which  I  have  employed 
in  attempting  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  public  approbation,  it 
is  perhaps  prudent  to  conceal,  till  it  shall  be  known  whether 
that  approbation  is  ever  to  be  bestowed." 

Among  the  many  congratulatory  letters  addressed  to  him  on 
this  occasion,  a  few  have  been  accidentally  preserved ;  and, 
although  the  contents  of  some  of  them  may  not  now  appear 
very  important,  they  still  derive  a  certain  degree  of  interest 
from  the  names  and  characters  of  the  wTiters,  and  from  the 
sympathetic  share  which  a  good-natured  reader  cannot  fail  to 
take  in  Dr.  Robertson's  feelings,  when  he  perceived  the  first 
dawning  of  his  future  fame. 

In  the  extracts,  however,  which  I  mean  at  present  to  produce 
from  tliese  letters,  my  principal  object  is  to  show  how  very 
strong  an  impression  was  made  on  the  public  mind  by  this 
work  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance.  It  was  then  regarded 
as  an  attempt  towards  a  species  of  composition  that  had  been 
cultivated  with  very  little  success  in  this  island ;  and  accord- 
ingly, it  entitles  the  author  not  merely  to  the  praise  which  would 
now  be  due  to  an  historian  of  equal  eminence,  but  to  a  high 
rank  among  those  original  and  leading  minds  which  form  and 
guide  the  taste  of  a  nation.  In  this  view,  a  just  estimate  of  its 
peculiar  merits  is  more  likely  to  be  collected  from  the  testimony 
of  such  as  could  compare  it  only  with  the  productions  of 
former  writers,  than  from  the  opinions  of  critics  familiarized  in 
early  life  to  all  that  has  since  been  done  to  imitate  or  to  rival 
its  lx?auties. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  to  whom  some  specimens 
of  the  work  had  l)een  communicated  during  the  author's  visit 
to  Jiondon,  is  the  earliest  testimony  of  this  kind  which  I  have 
found  among  his  papers.     It  is  dated  January  18,  1759. 

'^  I  expect  with  impatience  your  book,  which  you  are  so  kind 
as  to  say  you  have  ordered  for  me,  and  for  which  I  already 
give  you  many  thanks  ;  the  specimen  I  saw  convinces  me  that 
I  do  not  thank  you  rashly.  Good  historians  are  the  most 
scarce  of  all  writxTs  ;  and  no  wonder  !  a  good  style  is  not  very 
common  ;  thorough   information   is   still  more  rare ; — and  if 
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these  meet,  what  a  chance  that  impartiality  sliould  be  added  to 
them  I  Your  style,  Sir,  I  may  venture  to  say,  I  saw  vibb  ud- 
commonly  good  ;  I  have  reason  to  think  your  iuformation  so  ; 
and  in  the  few  times  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
you,  your  good  sense  and  candour  made  me  conclude,  that  even 
on  a  subject  which  we  are  foolish  enough  to  make  party,  yoa 
preserve  your  judgment  unbiassed,  I  fear  I  shall  not  preserve 
mine  so ;  the  too  kind  acknowledgments  that  I  frequently 
receive  from  gentlemen  of  your  country,  of  the  just  praise  that 
I  paid  to  merit,  will  make  me,  at  least  for  the  future,  not  very 
unprejudiced.  If  the  opinion  of  so  trifling  a  writer  as  1  am 
was  of  any  consequence,  it  would  theu  lie  worth  Scotland's 
while  to  let  the  world  know,  that  when  my  book  was  written  I 
had  no  reason  to  be  partial  to  it:  but,  8ir,  your  country  prill 
trust  to  the  merit  of  its  natives,  not  to  foreign  testimonials,  for 
its  repubition." 

This  letter  was  followed  immediately  by  another  from  Dr. 
Eobertson's  bookseller,  Mr.  Millar.  It  is  dated  27th  January 
1759,  a  few  days  l)efore  the  publication  of  the  book,  and 
conveys  verj-  flattering  expressions  of  approbation  from  Dr. 
Wiirburton  and  Mr.  Garrick,  to  both  of  wliom  copies  had  been 
privately  sent  at  the  author's  request, — expressions  which, 
tbongli  they  cannot  now  add  much  lo  a  reputation  so  solidly 
estjiblished,  were  gratifying  at  the  time,  and  do  honour  to  tho 
candour  and  discernment  of  the  writers. 

"I  have  received,"  says  Dr.  Warburton,  in  a  note  addressed 
to  Mr.  Miliar,  "  and  read  with  great  pleasure,  the  new  History 
of  Scotland,  and  will  not  wait  for  the  judgment  of  the  public 
to  pronounce  it  a  very  excellent  work.  From  the  author's 
apparent  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  I  suppose,  that  were 
it  not  for  fear  of  offence,  (which  every  wise  mau  in  his  situation 
would  fear  to  give,)  he  would  have  spoken  with  much  more 
freedom  of  the  hierarchical  principles  of  the  infant  Church  of 
Scotland." 

Mr.  Garrick,  beside  writing  to  Slillar,  addressed  himself 
directly  to  the  author,  "Upon  my  word,  I  was  never  more 
entertained  in  all  my  life  ;  and  though  I  read  il  ulnnd  In  n 
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friend  and  Mrs.  Gktrrick,  I  finished  the  three  first  books  at  two 
sittings.  I  could  not  help  writing  to  Millar,  and  congratulat- 
ing him  upon  this  great  acquisition  to  his  literary  treasures 
I  assure  you  that  there  is  no  love  lost  (as  the  sajdng  is) 
between  you  and  Mrs.  Grarrick.  She  is  resolved  to  see  Scotland 
as  soon  as  my  afiairs  will  permit :  nor  do  I  find  her  inclination 
in  the  least  abated,  though  I  read  your  Second  Book  (in  which 
her  religion  is  so  exquisitely  handled)  with  all  the  malevolent 
exertion  I  was  master  of — ^but  it  would  not  do ;  she  thinks  you 
right  even  in  that,  and  still  resolves  to  see  Scotland.  In  short, 
if  she  can  give  up  the  Pope  and  his  trumpery  so  readily  to  you, 
what  must  her  poor  husband  think  ?  I  shall  keep  in  England, 
I  assure  you ;  for  you  have  convinced  me  how  difiicult  it  is  to 
contend  with  the  Scots  in  their  own  country." 

These  agreeable  anticipations  of  the  public  voice  were,  in  a 
few  weeks,  fully  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Strahan,  late 
printer  to  his  Majesty,  and  a  partner  of  Mr.  Millar's  in  the  pro- 
perty of  the  book.  It  is  the  oldest  letter  of  Mr.  Strahan's  that 
I  have  observed  among  Dr.  Robertson's  papers.  Many  were 
afterwards  written,  in  the  course  of  a  correspondence  which 
continued  twenty  years,  and  which  Dr.  Robertson  always  men- 
tioned with  much  pleasure,  and  with  the  strongest  testimonies 
to  the  worth,  the  liberality,  and  the  discernment  of  his  friend. 
The  concluding  sentences  express  strongly  the  opinion  which 
this  very  competent  judge  had  previously  formed  of  the  pro- 
bable reception  of  a  History  of  Scotland. 

..."  I  most  sincerely  wish  you  joy  of  your  success,  and 
have  not  the  least  doubt  but  it  will  have  all  the  good  effects 
upon  your  future  fortune  which  you  could  possibly  hope  for  or 
expect.  Much  depended  on  the  first  performance :  that  trial 
is  now  happily  over,  and  henceforth  you  will  sail  with  a  favour- 
able gale.  In  truth,  to  acquire  such  a  fiood  of  approbation 
from  writing  on  a  subject  in  itself  so  unpopular  in  this  countr}", 
is  neither  a  common  nor  a  contemptible  conquest."^ 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Strahan's  son,^  I  am  enabled  to  quote 

>  See  Note  B.  »  Andrew  Strahan,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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tho  following  passage  i'rom  Dr.  Robertson's  answer  to  the  fore- 
going letter; — 

"  When  we  took  leave,  on  finishing  the  printing  of  my  book, 
I  had  no  expectation  that  it  was  so  soon  to  come  through  your 
handa  a  second  time.  The  rapidity  of  its  success  has  not  sur- 
prised any  man  more  than  the  Author  of  it.  I  do  nut  affect 
to  think  worse  of  it  than  is  natural  for  him  who  made  it ;  and 
I  never  was  much  afraid  of  the  subject,  which  is  interesting  to 
the  English  as  well  as  Scots ;  but  a  much  more  moderate  suo- 
ces8  was  all  I  looked  for.  Eowevefj  since  it  has  so  fur  outgone 
my  hopes,  I  enjoy  it.  I  have  flattered  nobody  in  order  to 
obtain  it,  and  I  have  not  spared  to  speak  truth  of  all  factions 
and  sects." 

It  would  be  tedious  and  useless  to  transcribe  the  complimen- 
tary passages  which  occur  in  various  other  letters  from  tbo 
author's  friends.  Lord  Royston,  the  lat«  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Dr. 
Birchj  Dr.  Doi^lae,  (now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,)  and  Dr.  John 
BInir,  (late  Prebendary  of  Westminster,)  were  among  the  firgt 
to  [lerceive  and  tn  predict  the  extent  of  that  reputation  he  wan 
about  to  estjiblish.  A  few  passages  from  the  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  David  Hume,  as  they  enter 
more  into  detail  concerning  his  merits  as  a  writer,  may,  1  think, 
be  introduced  into  this  Memoir  without  impropriety. 

"  Having  finished,"  says  Mr.  Walpole,  "  the  first  volume,  Rbd 
made  a  little  progress  in  the  second,  I  cauuot  stay  till  I  have 
finished  the  latter  to  tell  you  how  exceedingly  I  admire  tho 
work.  Yom-  modesty  will  make  you  perhaps  suppose  these  are 
words  of  compliment  and  of  com-se ;  but  as  I  can  give  you  veiy 
good  reasons  for  my  approbation,  you  may  believe  that  I  no 
more  flatter  your  performance,  than  I  have  read  it  superficially, 
hastily,  or  carelessly." 

"  The  style  is  most  pure,  proper,  and  equal ;  is  very  natitml 
and  easy,  except  now  and  then  where,  as  I  may  justly  call  it^ 
you  are  forced  to  translate  from  bad  writers.  You  will  agree 
with  me.  Sir,  that  an  historiau  who  writes  from  other  authori- 
ties cannot  possibly  always  have  as  flowing  a  style  as  an  nul 
whose  narrative  is  dictated  from  his  own  knowledge.     Tqt 
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perspicuity  is  most  beautiful,  your  relation  always  interesting, 
never  languid  ;  and  you  have  very  extraordinarily  united  two 
merits  very  difficult  to  be  reconciled, — I  mean,  that,  though  you 
have  formed  your  history  into  pieces  of  information,  each  of 
which  would  make  a  separate  memoir,  yet  the  whole  is  hurried 
on  into  one  uninterrupted  story.  I  assure  you  I  value  myself 
on  the  first  distinction,  especially  as  Mr.  Charles  Townshend 
made  the  same  remark.  You  have  preserved  the  gravity  of 
history  without  any  formality,  and  you  have  at  the  same  time 
avoided  what  I  am  now  running  into,  antithesis  and  conceit 
In  short,  Sir,  I  don't  know  where  or  what  history  is  written 
with  more  excellences : — and  when  I  say  this,  you  may  be  sure 
I  do  not  forget  your  impartiality.  But,  Sir,  I  will  not  wound 
your  bashfulness  with  more  encomiums ;  yet  the  public  will 
force  you  to  hear  them.  I  never  knew  justice  so  rapidly  paid 
to  a  work  of  so  deep  and  serious  a  kind ;  for  deep  it  is,  and  it 
must  be  great  sense  that  could  penetrate  so  far  into  human 
nature,  considering  how  little  you  have  been  conversant  with 
the  world." 

The  long  and  uninterrupted  friendship  which  subsisted  be- 
tween Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Hume  is  well  known ;  and  it  is 
certainly  a  circumstance  highly  honourable  to  both,  when  we 
consider  the  wide  diversity  of  their  sentiments  on  the  most  im- 
portant subjects,  and  the  tendency  which  the  coincidence  of 
their  historical  labours  would  naturally  have  had  to  excite 
rivalship  and  jealousy  in  less  liberal  minds.  The  passages  I 
am  now  to  quote  from  Mr.  Heme's  Ipffprfl^  place  in  a  most 
amiable  light  the  characters  both  of  the  writer  and  of  his 
correspondent 

"  You  have  very  good  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  success 
of  your  History y  as  &r  as  it  can  be  judged  of  from  a  few  weeks' 
publication.  I  have  not  heard  of  one  who  does  not  praise  it 
warmly ;  and  were  I  to  enmnerate  all  those  whose  suffrages  I 
have  either  heard  in  ija$  Ummr^  or  beea  told  of,  I  should  fill  my 
letter  with  a  Bat  of  MpBH  ""^^Set  told  me  that  he  was  sure 
there  was  no  ^NiJliiHH  ^  composing  such  a  work. 

The  W       ^  "^  '^'  sducated  at  Oxford,  think- 


ing  it  impofinble  for  a  mere  lutrareUed  Scotcliman  to  produce 
nuch  language.  In  short,  yoii  may  depend  on  the  success  of 
jour  work,  and  that  your  name  is  kuown  very  much  to  your 
advantage. 

"  I  am  diverting  myself  with  the  notion  how  much  you  will 
profit  by  the  applanse  of  my  enemies  in  Scotland.  Hod  you 
and  I  been  snch  fools  as  to  have  given  way  to  jealousy,  to  have 
entertained  animosity  and  malignity  against  each  other,  and 
to  have  rent  all  our  acquaintance  into  partifH,  what  a  noble 
amusement  we  shoidd  have  exhibite<l  to  the  blocklieada,  wliicli 
now  they  are  likely  to  he  disappointed  of.  All  the  people  whose 
friendship  or  judgment  either  of  as  value,  are  friends  to  bocli, 
and  will  be  pleased  with  the  success  of  both,  as  we  nill  \te 
with  that  of  each  other.  I  declare  to  you  I  have  not  of  a  long 
time  had  a  more  sensible  pleasure  than  tbo  good  reception  of 
your  Bietory  has  given  me  within  this  fortnight." 

I  cannot  deny  mj^self  tbo  satisfaction  of  transcribing  a  few 
[wrngraphs  from  another  letter  of  Mr.  Hume's,  dated  the  20th 
of  the  same  month.  "  I  am  afraid  that  my  letters  will  l>e 
tedious  and  disagreeable  to  yon  by  their  uniformity.  Nothing 
but  continued  and  unvaried  accounts  of  the  same  thing  must 
in  the  end  prove  disgusting.  Yet  since  you  will  hear  me 
Hpcikk  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  help  it,  and  must  fatigue  your 
ears  a.s  much  as  ours  are  in  this  place  by  endless,  and  repeated, 
antl  noisy  praises  of  the  Hlsiory  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Douglaa 
told  me  yesterday  that  he  liad  seen  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
who  had  just  bought  the  book  from  the  high  commendatiooa 
he  beard  of  it  from  Mr.  Legge.  Mallet  told  me  that  Lord 
Mansfield  is  at  a  loss  whether  he  shall  most  esteem  the  matter 
or  the  style,  Klliot  told  me,  that  being  in  comi>any  with 
George  Qrenville,  that  gentleman  was  speaking  loud  in  thu 
same  key.  Our  friend  pretended  tgnorance ;  said  he  knew  the 
author,  and  if  he  thouglit  the  book  good  for  an)*thing,  would 
send  for  it  and  read  it,  8eud  for  it  hy  all  means,  (said  Mr. 
(Jrenville,)  you  have  not  read  a  better  book  of  a  long  time. 
But,  said  Elliot,  I  suppose,  although  the  mntt^r  may  be  toler* 
able,  as  the  author  wa«  never  on  tlilx  ^ide  "f  the  Tweed  till  he 
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wrote  it,  it  must  be  very  barbarous  in  the  expression.  By  no 
means,  cried  Mr.  Grenville ;  had  the  author  lived  all  his  life 
in  London,  and  in  the  best  company,  he  could  not  have 
expressed  himself  with  greater  elegance  and  purity.  Lord 
Lyttleton  seems  to  think  that  since  the  time  of  St  Paul  there 
scarce  has  been  a  better  writer  than  Dr.  Robertson.  Mr. 
Walpole  triumphs  in  the  success  of  his  favourites  the  Scotch, 

&c.  &c,  &c 

"  The  great  success  of  your  book,  beside  its  real  merit,  is 
forwarded  by  its  prudence,  and  by  the  deference  paid  to  esta- 
/  blished  opinions.  It  gains  also  by  its  being  your  first  per- 
V  formance,  and  by  its  surprising  the  public,  who  are  not  upon 
their  guard  against  it.  By  reason  of  these  two  circumstances 
justice  is  more  readily  done  to  its  merit,  which,  however,  js 
really  so  great,  that  I  believe  there  is  scarce  another  instance 
of  a  first  performance  being  so  near  perfection."^ 

Of  this  work,  so  flattering  to  the  author  by  its  first  success, 
no  fewer  than  fourteen  editions  were  published  before  his  death, 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  its  popularity  increase  to  the 
last,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  assaults  it  had  to  encounter 
from  various  writers,  distinguished  by  their  controversial  acute- 
ness,  and  seconded  by  all  the  prepossessions  which  are  likely  to 
influence  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  readers.  The  char- 
acter of  Mary  has  been  delineated  anew,  and  the  tale  of  her 
misfortunes  has  again  been  told,  with  no  common  powers  of 
expression  and  pathos,  by  an  historian  more  indulgent  to  her 
errors,  and  more  undistinguishing  in  his  praise :  but,  after  all, 
it  is  in  the  History  of  Dr.  Robertson  that  every  one  still  reads 
the  transactions  of  her  reign ;  and  such  is  the  skilful  contrast 
of  light  and  shade,  aided  by  the  irresistible  charm  of  his  narra- 
tion, that  the  story  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Queen,  as 
related  by  him,  excites  on  the  whole  a  deeper  interest  in  her 
fortunes,  and  a  more  lively  sympathy  with  her  fate,  than  have 
been  produced  by  all  the  attempts  to  canonize  her  memory, 
whether  inspired  by  the  sympathetic  zeal  of  the  Romish  Church, 
or  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Scottish  chivalry. 

»  St!  SoUi  c. 
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In  perusing  the  letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Kobertson  on  the 
publication  of  this  book,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  I  liave 
not  found  one  in  which  he  is  charged  with  the  slightest  un- 
fairness towards  the  Queen ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  almost 
all  his  correspondents  accuse  him  of  an  undue  prepossession  in 
her  favour.  "  I  am  afraid,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  that  you,  as 
well  as  myself,  have  drawn  Mary's  character  with  too  great 
softenings.  She  was  undoubtedly  a  violent  woman  at  all  times. 
You  will  see  in  Munden  proofs  of  the  utmost  rancour  against 
her  innocent,  good-natured,  dutiful  son.  She  certainly  disin- 
herited him.  What  think  you  of  a  conspiracy  for  kidnapping 
him,  and  delivering  him  a  prisoner  to  the  King  of  Spain,  never 
to  recover  his  liberty  till  he  should  turn  Catholic  ? — Tell 
Goodall,  that  if  he  can  but  give  me  up  Queen  Mary,  I  hope  to 
satisfy  him  in  everything  else  ;  and  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  John  Knox  and  the  Reformers  made  very  ridiculous." 

"  It  is  plain,"  says  Mr.  Walpole,  "  that  you  wish  to  excuse 
Mary ;  and  yet  it  is  so  plain  that  you  never  violate  truth  in  her 
favour,  that  I  own  I  think  still  worse  of  her  than  I  did,  since  I 
read  your  Eistonj," 

Dr.  Birch  expresses  himself  much  to  the  same  purpose.  "  If 
the  second  volume  of  the  State  Papers  of  Lord  Bnrlei^h,  pub- 
lished since  Christmas  here,  had  appeared  before  your  History 
had  been  finished,  it  would  have  furnished  you  with  reasons 
for  entertaining  a  less  favourable  opinion  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  in  one  or  two  points,  than  you  seem  at  present  pos- 
sessed of" 

Dr.  John  Blair  too,  in  a  letter  dated  from  London,  observes 
to  Dr.  Robertson,  that  "  the  only  general  objection  to  his  work 
was  founded  on  his  tenderness  for  Queen  Mary."  "Lord 
Chesterfield,"  says  he,  '^  though  he  approves  much  of  your 
History^  told  me,  that  he  finds  this  to  be  a  bias  which  no 
Scotchman  can  get  the  better  of." 

I  would  not  be  understood,  by  quoting  these  passages,  to 
give  any  opinion  upon  the  subject  to  which  they  refer.  It  is 
a  subject  which  I  have  never  examined  with  attention,  and 
which,  I  must  confess,  never  excited  my  curiosity.     Whnt(*ver 
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judgment  we  form  concerning  the  points  in  dispute,  it  leads  to 
no  general  conclusion  concerning  human  affairs,  nor  throws 
any  new  light  on  human  character.  Like  any  other  historical 
question,  in  which  the  evidence  has  been  industriously  darkened 
by  the  arts  of  contending  parties,  the  proofs  of  Mary's  innocence 
or  guilt  may  furnish  an  amusing  and  harmless  employment  to 
the  leisure  of  the  antiquary  ;  but,  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  prejudice  or  passion  should  enter  into 
the  discussion,  or  should  magnify  it  into  an  object  of  important 
and  serious  research.  With  respect  to  Dr.  Bobertson's  narra- 
tive, in  particular,  it  is  sufficiently  manifest,  that  whatever 
inaccuracies  may  be  detected  in  it  by  the  labours  of  succeeding 
inquirers,  they  can  never  furnish  to  the  partisans  of  Mary,  any 
ground  for  impeaching  his  candour  and  good  faith  as  a  writer. 
All  his  prepossessions  (if  he  had  any  on  this  subject)  must  have 
been  in  favour  of  the  Queen  ;  for  it  is  chiefly  from  the  power- 
ful interest  excited  by  her  story,  that  he  could  hope  for  popu- 
larity with  the  multitude ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  romantic 
pictures  which  her  name  presents  to  the  fancy,  that  he  could 
accommodate  to  the  refinement  of  modern  taste,  the  annals  of 
a  period  where  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  bigotry,  appear  in  all  their 
horrors;  unembellished  by  those  attractions  which,  in  other 
states  of  society,  they  have  so  often  assumed,  and  which,  how 
much  soever  they  may  afflict  the  moralist,  yet  facilitate  and 
adorn  the  labours  of  the  historian. 

Among  the  various  circumstances  that  distinguish  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson's genius  and  taste  in  the  execution  of  tliis  work,  the 
address  with  which  he  interweaves  the  personal  history  of  the 
Queen  with  the  general  events  he  records,  is  not  the  least  re- 
markable. Indeed,  without  the  aid  of  so  interesting  a  cliaracter, 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  during  the  period  he  treats  of,  could  not 
have  derived,  even  from  his  hand,  a  sufficient  importance  and 
dignity  to  engage  the  curiosity  of  the  present  age. 

Another  difficulty  arising  also  from  his  subject,  he  appears 
to  me  to  have  surmounted  with  exquisite  skill.  In  relating  the 
tranwictioiis  of  a  foreign  country,  however  remote  the  j)ei*iod, 
nnd  however  antiijuated  the  manners,  it  is  easy  for  an  historian 
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to  avoid  iu  hia  narrative,  whatever  might  lesaen  the  dignity  of 
the  actors,  or  lower  the  tone  of  his  composition.  The  employ- 
ment ol'  expressione  dehased  by  common  and  trivial  use,  is 
Biii>er8eded  by  the  necessity  he  ia  under  to  translate  from  ono 
language  into  another  ;  and  the  meet  insignificant  of  his  details 
derive  a  charm  from  the  novelty  of  tlie  ecenery.  The  writer 
too,  who  in  this  island  employs  his  genius  on  the  ancient  history 
of  England,  addresseij  himself  to  readers  already  enamoured  of 
the  subject,  and  who  listen  with  fond  prepossessions  to  the 
recital  of  facts  consecrated  in  their  imaginations  by  the  tale  of 
the  nursery.  Even  a  description  of  old  English  manners,  ex- 
pressed in  the  obsolete  diiilect  of  former  centuries,  pleases  by  its 
simplicity  and  truth ;  and  while  it  presents  to  ua  those  retro- 
spects of  the  past  on  which  tlie  mind  loves  to  dwell,  has  no 
tendency  to  awaken  any  mean  or  ludicrous  images.  But  tlie 
influence  of  Scottish  associations,  so  far  as  it  is  favourable  to 
antiquity,  is  confined  to  Scotchmen  alone,  and  furuisbos  i>o 
resources  to  the  writer  who  aspires  to  a  place  among  the  EngU^ 
ckssics.  Nay,  such  is  the  effect  of  that  provincial  situation  to 
which  Bcotland  is  now  reduced,  that  the  transactions  of  former 
r  ages  are  apt  to  convey  to  omselves  exaggerated  conceptions  of 
I  barbarism,  from  the  uncouth  and  degraded  dialect  in  which 
they  are  recorded.  To  adapt  the  history  of  such  a  countiy  to 
the  present  standard  of  British  taste,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
author,  not  only  to  excite  an  interest  for  names  which,  to  the 
majority  of  his  readers,  were  formerly  indifferent  or  unknown, 
but,  what  was  still  more  difficult,  to  unite  in  his  portraits  the 
truth  of  nature  with  the  softenings  of  art,  and  to  reject  whatever 
was  unmeaning  or  offensive  iu  the  drapery,  without  effacing 
the  chanicteriMtic  garb  of  the  times.  In  this  task  of  "  coq- 
(juering,"  as  Livy  espresaes  it,  "  the  rudeness  of  antiquity  by 
the  art  of  writing,"  they  alone  aie  able  to  judge  how  for  Dr. 
Bobertson  has  succeeded,  who  have  compared  his  work  with 
the  materials  out  of  which  it  was  formed. 

Nor  are  these  sacrifices  to  modern  taste  inconsistent  with  th« 
fidelity  of  a  history  which  reconls  the  transactions  of  former 
jigcs.     On  the  contrary,  they  aid  the  judgment  of  the  reader  in' 
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forming  a  philosophical  estimate  of  the  condition  and  character 
of  our  ancestors,  by  counteracting  that  strong  bias  of  the  mind 
which  confounds  human  nature  and  human  life  with  the 
adventitious  and  ever-changing  attire  which  they  borrow  from 
fashion.  When  we  read  the  compositions  of  Buchanan  in  his 
native  tongue ; — ^abounding  in  idioms  which  are  now  appro- 
priated to  the  most  illiterate  classes  of  the  people,  and  accom- 
panied with  an  orthography  which  suggests  the  coarsest  forms 
of  Scottish  pronunciation  ; — ^how  difficult  do  we  find  it  to  per- 
suade ourselves,  that  we  are  conversing  with  a  writer  whose 
Latin  productions  vie  with  the  best  models  of  antiquity !  No 
fact  can  illustrate  more  strongly  the  necessity  of  correcting  our 
common  impressions  concerning  the  ancient  state  of  Scotland, 
by  translating,  not  only  the  antiquated  phraseology  of  our  fore- 
fathers into  a  more  modern  idiom,  but  by  translating  (if  I 
may  use  the  expression)  their  antiquated  fashions  into  the  cor- 
responding fashions  of  our  own  times. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  Scotland  since  the  union  of 
the  crowns,  are  extremely  apt  to  warp  our  ideas  with  respect  to 
its  previous  history.  The  happy  but  slow  effects  produced  by 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  do  not  extend  beyond  the  memory 
of  some  of  our  contemporaries ;  and  the  traditions  we  have  re- 
ceived concerning  the  condition  of  our  immediate  predecessors, 
are  apt  to  impress  us  with  a  belief,  that  at  a  still  earlier  period 
the  gloom  was  proportionally  more  deep  and  universal.  It 
requires  an  effort  of  reflection  to  conceive  the  effects  which 
must  have  resulted  from  the  residence  of  a  court ;  and  it  is  not 
perhaps  easy  for  us  to  avoid  underrating  the  importance  of 
that  court  while  it  existed.  During  the  long  and  intimate  in- 
tercourse with  England,  which  preceded  the  disputed  succession 
between  Bruce  and  Baliol,  it  was  certainly  not  without  its  share 
of  that  "  barbaric  pomp"  which  was  then  affected  by  the 
English  sovereigns ;  nor,  under  our  later  kings,  connected  as  it 
was  with  the  court  of  France,  could  it  be  altogether  untinctured 
with  those  envied  manners  and  habits,  of  which  that  country 
lias  l)een  always  regarded  as  the  parent  soil,  and  which  do  not 
seem  to  bo  the  native  growth  of  either   part  of  our  island. 
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Tliese  circumstonceB,  accordingly,  (aided,  perhaps,  in  no  in- 
considerable degree  by  the  field  of  ambition  presented  by  an 
opulent  hierarchy,)  appear  to  have  operated  powerfully  on  tbe 
national  spirit  and  genius.  The  studies  which  were  then  valued 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  were  cultivated  by  many  of  out  coon- 
trymen  with  distinguished  success :  Nor  was  their  own  veran^ 
ctilar  tongue  neglected  by  those  whose  rank  or  situation 
destined  them  for  public  affairs.  At  the  era,  more  fiarticularly, 
when  Dr.  Rohertflon'a  History  closes,  it  vtm  so  rapidly  assum- 
ing a  more  regular  form,  that,  excepting  by  a  different  system 
of  orthography,  and  a  few  inconsiderable  peculiarities  of  dialect, 
the  epistolary  style  of  some  of  our  Scottish  statesmen  is  Irnnlly 
distinguishable  from  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  miniatera. 

This  era  was  followed  by  a  long  and  melancholy  period,  not 
less  fatal  to  genius  than  to  morals ;  and  which  had  scarcdy 
airived  at  its  complete  termination  when  Dr.  Robertsoa 
appeared  as  an  author ;  aspiring  at  once  to  adorn  the  monu- 
ments of  former  times,  when  Scotland  was  yet  a  Idngdoni,  and 
to  animate  his  countrymen  by  his  example,  in  reviving  its 
literary  honours. 

Before  quitting  this  first  work  of  Dr.  Robertson,  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  (what  forms  the  strongest  testimony  of  its 
excellence)  the  severe  trial  it  had  to  undergo  in  the  public  judg- 
ment, by  appearing  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  that  volume 
of  Mr.  Hume's  History  which  involves  an  account  of  Scottish 
affairs  during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Mary  and  King  James.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  a  parallel  of  these  two  eminent; 
writers  :  nor,  indeed,  would  the  sincerity  of  their  mutual 
attachment,  and  the  lively  recollection  of  it  wliich  still  remuius 
with  many  of  their  common  friends,  justify  me  in  stating  their 
re8i»ective  merits  in  the  way  of  opposition.  Their  peculiar 
excellences,  besides,  were  of  a  kind  so  different,  that  they 
might  be  justly  said  (in  the  language  which  a  Boman  critic* 
employs  in  speaking  of  Livy  and  Sallnst)  \o  be  "pares  moffi/i 
quam  stmtks."  They  divide  between  them  the  honour  of  haviug 
Bupplie<l  an  important  blank  in  English  literature,  by  enabling 
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their  countrymen  to  dispute  the  palm  of  historical  writing  with 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Many  have  since  followed  their 
example,  in  attempting  to  bestow  interest  and  ornament  on 
different  portions  of  British  story  ;  but  the  public  voice  suffi- 
ciently acquits  me  of  any  partiality  when  I  say,  that  hitherto 
they  have  only  been  followed  at  a  distance.  In  this  respect,  I 
may  with  confidence  apply  to  them  the  panegyric  which  Quin- 
tilian  pronounces  on  the  two  great  historians  of  Ancient 
Greece  ; — and,  perhaps,  if  I  were  inclined  to  characterize  the 
beauties  most  prominent  in  each,  I  might,  without  much  im- 
propriety, avail  myself  of  the  contrast  with  which  that  pane- 
gyric concludes. 

"Historiam  multi  scripsere,  sed  nemo  dubitat,  duos  longe 
CBBteiis  praBferendos,  quorum  diversa  virtus  laudem  pene  est 
parem  consecuta.  Densus  et  brevis  et  semper  instans  sibi 
Thucydides.  Dulcis  et  candidus  et  fusus  Herodotus.  Die 
concitatis,  hie  remissis  affectibus  melior.  Ille  vi,  hie  volup- 
tate/'* 

*  [Instil.  Lib.  X.  cap.  i.] 
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SECTION  II. 

PROGRESS  OF  DR.  ROBERTSON'S  LITERARY  PLANS  AND  UNDERTAK- 
INGa — HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES  V. 

During  the  time  that  the  History  of  Scotland  was  in  the 
press,  Dr.  Robertson  removed  with  his  family  from  Glads- 
muir  to  Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  a  presentation  which 
he  had  received  to  one  of  the  churches  of  that  city.  His 
preferments  now  multiplied  rapidly.  In  1759,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  of  Stirling  Castle ;  in  1761,  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's chaplains  in  ordinary  for  Scotland ;  and  in  1762,  he  was 
chosen  Principal  of  this  University.  Two  years  afterwards, 
the  office  of  King's  Historiographer  for  Scotland  (with  a  salary 
of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year)  was  revived  in  his  favour. 

The  revenue  arising  from  these  diflferent  appointments,  though 
far  exceeding  what  had  ever  been  enjoyed  before  by  any  Pres- 
byterian Clergyman  in  Scotland,  did  not  satisfy  the  zeal  of 
some  of  Dr.  Robertson's  admirers,  who,  mortified  at  the  narrow 
field  which  this  part  of  the  island  afforded  to  his  ambition, 
wished  to  open  to  it  the  career  of  the  English  Church.  Refer- 
ences to  such  a  project  occur  in  letters  addressed  to  him  about 
this  time  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Dr.  John 
Blair.  What  answer  he  returned  to  them,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  learn  ;  but,  as  the  subject  is  mentioned  once  only  by  each  of 
these  gentlemen,  it  is  presumable  that  his  disapprobation  was 
expressed  in  those  decided  terms  which  became  the  consistency 
and  dignity  of  his  character. 

Dr.  Robertson's  own  ambition  was,  in  the  meantime,  directed 
to  a  different  object.     Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  Scottish 
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History,  we  find  him  consulting  his  friends  about  the  choice  of 
another  historical  subject, — anxious  to  add  new  laurels  to  those 
he  had  already  acquired.  Dr.  John  Blair  urged  him  strongly  on  / 
this  occasion  to  write  a  complete  History  of  England,  and  men-  ^ 
tioned  to  him,  as  an  inducement,  a  conversation  between  Lord 
Chesterfield  and  Colonel  Irwin,  in  which  the  former  said,  that 
he  would  not  scruple,  if  Dr.  Eobertson  would  undertake  such  a 
work,  to  move,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  that  he  should  have 
public  encouragement  to  enable  him  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
But  this  proposal  he  was  prevented  from  listening  to,  by  his 
unwillingness  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Hume,  although  it  coincided 
with  a  favourite  plan  which  he  himself  had  formed  at  a  very 
early  period  of  his  life.  The  two  subjects  which  appear  to  have 
chiefly  divided  his  choice  were,  the  History  of  Greece,  and  that 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  FiftL  Between  these  he  hesitated 
long,  balancing  their  comparative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, and  availing  himself  of  all  the  lights  that  his  correspon- 
dents could  impart  to  him.  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Hume  took 
a  more  peculiar  interest  in  his  deliberations,  and  discussed  the 
subject  with  him  at  length  in  various  letters.  I  shall  ektract 
a  few  passages  from  these.  The  opinions  of  such  writers  upon 
such  a  question  cannot  fail  to  be  generally  interesting ;  and 
some  of  the  hints  they  suggest  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  those 
who,  conscious  of  their  own  powers,  are  disposed  to  regret  that 
the  field  of  historical  composition  is  exhausted. 

The  following  passages  are  copied  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Walpole,  dated  4th  March  1759  :— 

"  If  I  can  throw  in  any  additional  temptation  to  your  dispo- 
sition for  writing,  it  is  worth  my  while,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
my  judgment  and  my  knowledge,  both  of  which,  however,  are 
small  enough  to  make  me  tender  of  them.  Before  I  read  your 
history,  I  should  probably  have  been  glad  to  dictate  to  you,  and 
(I  will  venture  to  say  it,  it  satirizes  nobody  but  myself)  should 
have  thought  I  did  honour  to  an  obscure  Scotch  clergyman,  by 
directing  his  studies  with  my  superior  lights  and  abilities. 
How  you  have  saved  me,  Sir,  from  making  a  ridiculous  figure, 
by  making  so  great  an  one  yourself!    But  could  I  suspect,  that 
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a  man  I  believe  much  vixmger.  and  whose  dialect  I  scarce  ^ 
understood,  and  who  came  to  me  with  all  the  diffidence  and 
molesty  ot  a  very  middling  author,  and  who,  I  was  told,  had 
passed  his  lite  in  a  small  living  near  Edinburgh  ;  could  I  sus- 
pect that  he  had  not  only  written  what  all  the  world  now 
allows  the  best  modem  history,  but  that  he  had  written  it  in 
the  purest  English,  and  with  as  much  seeming  knowledge  of 
men  and  courts  as  if  he  had  passed  all  his  life  in  important 
embassies  ?  In  short.  Sir,  I  have  not  power  to  make  you  what 
you  ought  to  be,  a  mimster  of  state  :  but  I  will  do  all  I  can, — 
I  will  stimulate  you  to  continue  writing,  and  I  shall  do  it  with- 
out presumption. 

"  I  should  like  either  of  the  subjects  you  mention,  and  I  can 
figure  one  or  two  others  that  would  shine  in  your  handa  In 
one  light  the  History  of  Greece  seems  preferable.  You  know 
all  the  materials  for  it  that  can  possibly  be  had.  It  is  con- 
cludeiL  it  is  clear  of  all  oojections ;  for  perhaps  nobody  but  I 
should  run  wildly  into  passionate  fondness  for  liberty,  if  I  was 
writing  alx>ut  Greece.  It  even  might,  I  think,  be  imide  agree- 
ably iiew,  and  that  by  comparing  the  extreme  difference  of 
their  manners  and  ours,  particularly  in  the  article  of  finances, 
a  system  almost  new  in  the  world.  .  .  . 

''  With  regard  to  the  History  of  Charles  V.,  it  is  a  magnifi- 
cent subject,  and  worthy  of  you.     It  is  more — it  is  fit  for  you  ; 
for  you  have  shewn  that  you  can  write  on  ticklish  subjects  with 
the  utmost  discretion,  and  on  subjects  of  religious  party  with 
temper    and  impartiality.      Besides,   by  what  little   I   have 
skimmed  of  history  myself,  I  have  seen  how  many  mistakes, 
how  many  prejudices,  may  easily  be  detected ;   and  though 
much  has  been  written  on  that  age,  probably  truth  still  remains 
to  be  written  of  it.     Yet  I  have  an  objection  to  this  subject. 
Though  Charles  V.  was,  in  a  manner,  the  Emperor  of  Eiu-ope, 
yet  he  was  a  German  or  a  Spaniard.     Consider,  Sir,  by  what 
you  must  have  found  in  writing  the  History  of  Scotland,  how 
difficult  it  would  be  for  the  most  penetrating  genius  of  another 
country  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  Scottish  story.     So  much  of 
all  transactions  must  take  their  rise  from,  and  depend  on. 
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national  laws,  customs,  and  ideas,  that  I  am  persuaded  a  native 
would  always  discover  great  miBtakex  in  a  foreign  writer. 
Greece,  indeed,  is  a  foreign  country,  but  no  Greek  le  alive  U> 
disprove  one. 

"  There  are  two  other  subjects  which  I  have  Eometimee  had 
a  mind  to  treat  myself;  though  my  naming  one  of  them  will 
tell  you  why  I  did  not.  It  was  tjie  History  of  Learning. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  a  work  which  could  not  be  executed 
unless  intended  by  a  young  man  from  his  first  looking  on  a 
book  with  i-eflection.  The  other  is,  the  History  of  what  I  may 
in  one  light  call  the  most  remarkable  ])eri(}d  of  the  world,  by 
containing  a  eucccsBiou  of  five  good  princes :  I  need  not  say, 
tliey  were  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two  Antonines.  Not 
to  mention,  that  no  part  almost  of  the  Koman  History  has  been 
well  written  from  the  death  of  Domitian,  this  period  would  be 
the  fairest  pattern  for  use,  if  history  can  ever  effect  what  she 
so  much  pretends  to,  doing  good.  I  should  be  tempted  to  call 
it  the  History  o/  Hnmanity  ;  for  though  Trajan  and  Adrian 
had  private  ^ices  that  disgraced  them  as  men,  as  princes  they 
approached  to  perfection.  Marcus  AureUus  arrived  still  nearer, 
perhaps  with  a  little  ostentation :  yet  vanity  is  an  amiable 
machine,  if  it  operates  to  benevolence.  Antoninus  Pius  seems 
to  have  been  as  good  as  human  nature  royalized  can  be. 
Adrian's  persecution  of  the  Christians  would  be  objected,  but 
then  it  is  much  controverted.  I  am  no  admirer  of  elective 
monarchies  j  and  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  when  Aurelius's 
diadem  descended  to  his  natural  heir,  not  to  the  heir  of  his 
virtues,  the  line  of  beneficence  was  extinguished ;  for  I  aiu 
sorry  to  say,  that  hereditary  and  had  arc  almost  synonymous. — 
But  I  am  sensible,  Sir,  that  1  am  a  bad  adviser  for  you ;  the 
chastity,  the  purity,  tiie  good  sense  and  regularity  of  your 
manner,  that  unity  you  mention,  and  of  which  you  axv  tliu 
greatest  master,  should  not  be  led  astray  by  the  licentious 
frankness,  and,  I  hope,  honest  indignation  of  my  way  of  tldnk- 
1  may  ho  a  fitter  companion  than  a  guide;  and  it  is 
most  sincere  zeal,  that  J  offer  myself  to  contribute  any 
ance  in  my  power  towards  iwlishing  your  future  work. 
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nbatcver  it  bIuiII  l>e.  Vou  waut  little  help, — J  can  give  UtUe ; 
and  iadeed  I,  who  am  taxed  with  incoiTEctDess,  shoald  not 
aesume  airs  of  a  corrector.  My  Catalogae  I  ioteoded  should 
have  been  exact  enough  in  style ;  it  has  not  been  tliou<;lit  so 
by  some :  I  ttU  you,  that  you  may  not  tni^t  me  tuo  much. 
Mr.  Gray,  a  very  perfect  judge,  baa  sometimes  censurtxl  ine  for 
parliamentary  phrafies,  familiar  to  me,  as  your  Scotch  law  is  to 
you.  I  might  plead  for  my  inaccuracies,  that  the  greatest  pari 
of  my  book  was  written  with  people  talking  in  the  room ;  bot 
that  is  no  excuse  to  myself,  who  intended  it  for  correct.  How- 
ever, it  is  easier  to  remark  inaccuracies  in  the  work  of  anotbcr 
than  in  one's  own ;  and,  since  you  command  me,  I  will  go 
again  over  your  second  volume,  with  an  eye  to  the  slips,  a  light 
in  which  1  cert^nly  did  not  intend  my  second  examinaUon 
of  it" 

In  transcribing  some  of  these  paragraphs,  as  well  as  in  tbe 
other  extracts  I  have  borrowed  from  Mr.  Walpole'e  letters,  I 
must  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  less  influenced  by  my  own 
private  judgment,  than  by  my  deference  for  the  partiality 
which  the  public  has  long  entertained  for  this  popular  and 
fashionable  writer.  Of  the  literary  talents  of  an  author  on 
whom  BO  much  flattery  has  been  lavished,  it  docs  not  become 
me  to  speak  disrespectfully ;  nor  would  I  be  utiderstood  to 
detract  from  his  merita  in  his  own  peculiar  and  very  limited 
walk  of  historical  disquisition :  but  1  should  be  wantuig  to 
myself  if  I  were  not  to  avow,  tliat  in  the  foregoing  quotation, 
my  object  was  rather  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  others,  than  to 
record  a  testimony  which  I  consider  as  of  any  importance  to  Dr. 
Robertson's  fame,  Tlie  value  of  praise,  besides,  wliatcver  be 
the  abilities  of  him  who  bestows  it,  depends  on  the  opinion 
we  entertain  of  his  candour~and  sincerity, — qualities  which  it 
will  be  difficult  to  allow  to  Mr.  Walpole,  after  comparing  the 
various  passages  quoted  in  this  Memoir,  with  the  sentiiiiente  he 
expresses  on  the  same  subject  in  his  posthumous  publication. 

For  tbe  length  of  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  ACr, 
Hume's,  no  such  apolt^y  is  necessary.     Tlie  matter  is  valui 
in  itself; — and  the  objections  stated  to  the  age  of  GharlM  j 


a  subject  for  biatory,  form  the  highest  posEible  panegyric  on  the 
abilities  of  the  writer,  by  whom  the  difficulties  which  appeared 
so  formidable  to  Mr.  Hume,  were  so  suecessfiilly  aiirmounted. 

"I  have  frequeutly  thought,  aud  talked  with  our  common 
friends  upon  the  subject  of  your  letter.  There  always  oc- 
curred to  us  several  difficulties  with  regard  to  every  subject 
we  could  propose.  The  Ancient  Greek  History  has  several 
recommendations,  particularly  the  gond  authors  from  which  it 
must  be  drawn  ;  but  this  same  circumstance  becomes  od  objec- 
tion wheu  moi-e  narrowly  considered ;  for  wliat  can  you  do  in 
most  places  with  these  authors  but  trauecribe  and  translate 
them  ?  No  letters  or  State  papers  from  which  you  could  correct 
their  errors,  or  authenticate  their  narration,  or  BU]>pIy  their 
defects.  Besides  lioUin  is  so  well  wrote  with  respect  to  style, 
that  with  superficial  people  it  passes  for  sufficient.  There  is 
one  Dr.  Iceland,  who  has  lately  wrote  the  Life  o/  Philip  of 
Macedon,  which  Is  one  of  the  l«st  perioda  The  book,  they 
tell  me,  is  ]K*rfectly  well  wrote ;  yet  it  has  had  such  small  sale, 
and  has  so  little  excited  the  attention  of  the  public,  that  the 
author  has  reason  to  think  his  hibour  thrown  away,  I  have 
not  read  the  book  ;  but  by  the  size,  I  should  judge  it  to  be  too 
particular.  It  is  a  pretty  large  quarto.  I  think  a  book  of 
that  size  sufficient  for  the  whole  History  of  Greece  till  the 
death  of  Philip;  and  I  doubt  not  but  such  a  work  would  be 
successful,  Dotwitlistaiiding  all  these  tUscouragiDg  ciioum- 
stances.  The  subject  is  noble,  and  Rollin  is  by  no  meaon 
equal  to  it 

"  I  own  I  like  still  less  your  project  of  the  age  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.  That  subject  is  disjointed,  and  your  hero,  who  ia 
the  solo  connexion,  ia  not  very  interesting.  A  competent  know-  / 
ledge  at  least  is  required  of  the  state  and  conKtittition  of  the 
Empin?,  of  the  several  kingdoms  of  Spain,  of  Italy,  of  the  Low 
Countries,  which  it  would  bo  the  work  of  half  a  life  to  acquire, 
nd,  though  Home  parts  of  the  story  may  be  entertaining,  there 
would  lie  many  dry  and  l«rren  ;  and  the  whole  seems  not  to 
^  hftva  anr  iireot  ohaims. 

lOt  willingly  start  objections  to  these  schemes, 
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aaiem  1  had  aome&aag  to  propoee  whidi  vaidd  be  ] 
Bod  I  fhall  mention  to yoa  an  idea  wiiich  hasaon 
me,  and  which  I  had  oooe  entertained  tboushu  of  attem[rfu^ 
Yen  may  obaeiTC  that,  among  modem  rearlen,  Flntatrh  is  i 
ererj  translation  the  chirf  Giroitiite  of  the  Ancienta.     Kq 
lew  trauriatioEis  and  numbetjen  editions  baTe  beat  ) 
him  in  all  languages,  and  no  tnuulatioo  baa  been  k>  ml 
not  to  he  socceaBfiil.    Tbongfa  those  who  rend  die  i 
never  pnt  him   in  comparison   either   with    Thticjdiclea 
Xenophoo,  be  alwavs  attaches  more  the  reader  in  ihc  t 
tion ;  a  proof  that  the  idea  and  execntion  of  his  work  i^  in 
main,  happy.     Now  1  would  have  von  think  of  writing  modernl 
lives,  somewhat  after  that  manner',  not  to  enter  into  a  delsitl 
of  the  actions,  bat  to  mark  the  manners  of  the  great  j 
by  domestic  riories,  by  remarkable  sayings,  and  by  a  genen|l 
sketch  of  their  lives  and  adrentures.     Yoa  see  that  in  Plaj 
the  life  of  Ciesar  may  be  read  in  half  an  hoar.     Were  j 
write  the  life  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  after  that! 
you  might  pillage  all  the  pretty  stories  in  Sully,  aaa% 
more  of  bis  mistresses  than  of  his  battles.     In  abort,  you  n 
gather  the  flower  of  all  modem  history  in  this  manner,— 
remarkable  popew,  the  kings  of  Sweden,  the  great  discoreren  J 
and  couquerors  of  the  New  World  ;  even  the  eminent  men  rfj 
iiitters  might  furnish  you  with  matter,  and  the  qnick  d 
of  every  different  work  would  encourage  you  to  begin  a  c 
If  one  volume  were  successful,  you  might  compose  a 
your  leisure,  and  the  field  is  inexhaustible.     There  are  f 
whom  you  might  meet  with  in  the  corners  of  history^  I 
Bjjeak,  who  would  be  a  subject  of  entertainment  quite  tmeit- 
[)ectcd ;  and  as  long  as  you  live,  you  might  give  and  receive  I 
amusement  by  such  a  work.     Even  your  son,  if  he  had  a  tsleni  I 
for  history,  would  succeed  to  the  subject,  and  his  son  to  hiiiL  I 
I  shall  insist  no  farther  on  this  idea,  because,  if  it  strikea  y 
fancy,  yoti  may  easily  perceive  all  its  advantages,  and,  by  fi 
thought,  all  its  difficulties." 


After  much  deliberation,  Dr.  Robertson  resolved  toimdut 
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the  History  of  Charles  V.,  a  detennioatiou  not  less  fortunate 
for  the  public  than  for  his  own  fame,  as  it  engaged  him,  unex- 
(lectedly  perhaps,  in  a  train  of  researches  not  confined  to  the 
l>eriod,  or  to  the  quarter  of  the  globe  that  he  bad  originally  in 
view,  but  which,  opening  as  he  advanced  new  and  more  mag- 
nificeut  prospects,  attracted  his  curiosity  to  two  of  the  greatest 
and  most  interesting  subjects  of  speculation  in  the  history  of 
human  afiairs, — the  enterprises  of  modern  ambition  in  the 
Western  World,  and  the  traces  of  ancient  wisdom  and  arts 
cxbting  in  the  East. 

The  progress  of  the  work,  however,  was  interrupted  for  auuK 
time,  about  a  year  after  its  commencement,  by  certain  cir- 
cumstances, which  induced  him  to  listen  more  favourably  tbau 
formerly  to  the  entreaties  of  thoBo  frienda  who  urged  him  to 
attempt  aHlstory  of  England.  The  motives  that  weighed  with 
him  on  tliis  occasion  are  fully  t-xpluiued  in  a  correspondence 
still  extant,  in  which  there  are  various  particulars  tending  to 
illustrate  his  character  and  his  lileraiy  views. 

From  a  letter  of  the  late  Lord  Cathcart  to  Dr.  Robertson, 
(ilated  20th  July  17(il,)  the  revival  of  this  project  would 
appear  to  have  originated  in  a  manner  not  a  little  flattering  to 
the  vanity  of  an  author. 

.  .  .  .  "  liord  Bute  told  me  the  King's  thoughts,  as  well  as 
his  own,  with  respect  to  your  History  of  Scotland,  and  a  wish 
his  Majesty  liad  expressed  to  see  a  Uistoiy  of  Eugluud  by  your 
pen.  His  lordship  assured  me,  evt-ry  source  of  information  wliich 
Government  can  command  would  be  o[>eued  to  you,  and  that 
great,  laborious,  and  extensive  as  the  work  must  he,  he  would 
take  care  your  encouragement  should  be  proportioned  to  it.  He 
seemed  to  bo  aware  of  some  objections  you  once  bad,  founded 
on  the  apprehension  of  clashing  or  interfering  with  Mr.  David 
Hume,  wbo  is  your  friend  ;  but  aa  your  performance  and  his 
will  be  upon  plans  ko  different  from  each  other,  and  as  his  will, 
in  point  of  time,  have  so  much  the  start  of  yours,  these  objec- 
tions did  not  seem  to  him  such  as  upon  i-efiection  were  likely  to 
k  continue  to  have  much  weight  with  you.  .  .  . 

'  I  milfl  add,  that  though  I  did  not  think  it  right 
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to  inquire  particularly  into  Lord  Bute's  ioteatious  before  I 
knew  a  little  of  your  mindj  it  appeared  to  me  plaiu  that 
they  were  higher  than  any  views  which  can  opeu  to  you 
in  Scotland,  and  which,  I  believe,  he  would  thitik  incon- 
aistent  with  the  attention  the  other  auhject  would  neccBearily 
require."  .  .  . 

A  paper  which  has  Iteen  accidentally  preserved  among  the 
letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Rohertaon  by  his  friends,  enables  roeto 
statt;  his  sentiments,  with  respect  to  the  foregoing  proposal,  in 
his  own  worda.  It  is  in  Dr.  Robertson's  handwriting,  and  is 
marked  on  the  back  as  "  an  imperfect  sketch  of  his  answer  to 
Lord  Cathcart's  letter  of  July  20th."  The  following  extracts 
contain  all  those  parts  of  it  which  are  connected  with  the  pro- 
ject of  the  English  History : — 

....  "After  the  first  publication  of  the //is(o;y  (yKco/- 
Uirtd,  and  the  favourable  reception  it  met  with,  I  had  both  very 
tempting  offers  from  booksellers,  and  very  confident  aeatirauce* 
of  public  encouragement,  if  I  would  nndertake  the  History  of 
England.  Bnt  as  Mr,  Hiime,  with  whom,  notwithstanding  the 
contrariety  of  our  sentiments  both  in  religion  and  jwlitics,  I 
live  in  great  friendship,  was  at  that  time  in  the  middle  of  the 
subject,  no  consideration  of  interest  or  reputation  would  indace 
me  to  break  in  upon  a  field  of  which  he  had  taken  prior  jms- 
aession  ;  and  I  determined  that  my  interference  with  him  should 
never  bo  any  obstruction  to  the  sale  or  success  of  his  work. 
Nor  do  I  yet  repent  my  having  resisted  many  solicitations  to 
alter  this  resolution.  But  the  case  I  now  think  is  entirely 
changed,  His  History  will  have  been  published  several  years 
before  any  work  of  mine  on  the  same  subject  can  appear ;  ita 
first  run  will  not  be  marred  by  any  justling  with  me,  and  H 
will  have  taken  that  station  in  the  literary  system  which 
belongs  to  it.  This  objection,  therefore,  which  I  thought  and 
still  think  so  weighty  at  that  time,  makes  no  impression  on  mo 
at  present,  and  I  can  now  jnstity  my  undertaking  the  Knglidi 
History  to  myself,  to  the  world,  and  to  him.  Besidea,  oor 
manner  of  viewing  the  same  subject  is  so  different  or  i>cci|]iar, 
that  (as  was  the  case  in  our  Inst  books)  both  may  maintain 
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their  owu  rank,  bave  their  own   partisans,  a 
own  merit,  without  hurting  each  other. 

"  I  am  seDsible  liow  extensive  and  laborious  the  undertaking 
is,  and  that  I  could  not  propose  to  execute  it  iu  the  manner  I 
could  wish,  and  the  public  will  expect,  uidees  I  shall  be  enabled 
to  consecrate  my  whole  time  and  industry  to  it.  Though  I 
am  not  weary  of  my  profession,  nor  wbh  ever  to  throw  off  ray 
ecclesiastical  cliaracter,  yet  I  have  often  wished  to  be  tree  of 
the  labour  of  daily  preaching,  and  to  have  it  In  my  power  to 
apply  mj-aelf  wholly  to  my  studies.  This  the  encouragement 
your  Lordship  mentions  will  put  in  my  power.  But  as  my 
chief  residence  must  still  be  iu  Scotland,  where  I  would  choose, 
Ijoth  for  my  own  sake  and  that  of  my  family,  to  live  and  to 
compose  ;  as  a  visit  of  three  or  four  months  now  and  then  to 
England  will  be  fully  sufKcient  for  consulting  such  manuficripts 
as  have  never  been  published,  I  should  not  wish  to  drop  all 
connexion  with  the  CImrch  of  which  1  am  a  member,  but  still 
to  hold  some  station  in  it,  without  being  reduced  entirely  to 
the  profession  of  an  author. 

"  Another  circumstance  must  be  mentioned  to  your  Lordship. 
Aa  I  have  begun  the  History  of  Charles  V.,  and  have  above 
une-tlilrd  of  it  finished,  I  would  not  choose  to  lose  whnt  I  have 
done.  It  will  take  at  least  two  years  to  biing  that  work  to 
{terfection ;  and  after  Uiat  I  shall  begin  the  oUier,  which  was 
my  first  choice  long  before  Mr,  Hume  undertook  it,  though  1 
was  tlien  too  diffident  of  myself,  and  too  idle  1*  make  any  pro- 
gress in  the  execution  of  it,  farther  than  forming  some  general 
ideas  oi  to  the  manner  iu  which  it  shoidd  be  prosecuted. 

"  As  to  the  establishment  to  bo  made  in  my  favour,  it  would 
ill  become  me  to  say  anything.  Whether  the  present  time  be 
a  proper  one  for  settling  the  matter  finally,  I  know  not.  I  beg 
leave  only  to  say,  that  however  much  I  may  wish  to  have  a 
point  fixed  m  much  for  my  honour,  and  which  will  give  such 
stability  to  all  my  future  schemes,  I  am  not  impatient  to  entei- 
into  ]>oBM«Bion,  U-foro  I  can  set  to  work  with  that  particular 
task  fur  which  my  upluiiitments  are  to  I»g  given." 

In  n  letter  nddr<wBPd  *^  Mr.  Damn  Mure,  (dated  Nnv.  25. 
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1761,)  Dr.  liulx^rteon  h<i8  explained  hiinBelf  still  more  fully  on 
some  |)oiuta  touched  ou  iu  tlie  foregoing  correspondence. 

"  I  need  say  no  more  of  my  reasons  for  DOt  undertaking  (bi* 
Hisfjiry  of  England,  immediately  after  the  publication  of  my 
last  book,  or  the  circumstanueH  which  induce  mo  to  think  tluU 
I  may  now  engage  in  it  with  propriety.  These  I  have  already 
explained,  and  I  hojie  they  are  approved  of  The  only  tiling 
about  which  I  have  any  ditficiilty  is,  the  proposal  of  my  resid- 
ing iu  London  with  ray  family  during  the  time  I  shall  Ije  em- 
ployed in  my  intended  work.  If  such  a  prospect  had  opened 
to  lae  a  dozen  of  years  ago,  I  should  have  reckoned  it  n  vety 
fortunate  accident,  and  would  have  embraced  it  without  hesita- 
tion. But,  at  my  time  of  life,  accustomed  to  the  manners  of 
my  own  country,  and  living  with  ease  and  credit  and  iu  good 
company  here,  I  am  unwilling  to  think  of  entering  upon  new 
habits,  of  forming  new  connexions  and  friendships,  and  of 
mingling  with  a  society  which,  by  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  I  do 
not  relish  so  much  as  that  to  which  i  am  more  familiar.  This 
is  the  light  in  which,  if  I  were  still  a  single  man,  I  must  have 
viewed  the  matter.  But  in  my  present  situation,  with  a  wife 
and  four  children,  my  difficulties  increase ;  and  I  must  consider 
not  only  what  would  be  agreeable  to  myaelf,  but  what  mny  be 
of  advantage  to  tlicm.  You  know  how  greatly  the  expense  of 
housekeeping  at  London  exceeds  that  at  Edinburgh,  and  how 
much  the  charge  of  educating  children  increases.  You  know 
with  what  ease  women  of  a  middling  fortune  mingle  with  good 
company  in  Edi[)burgh ;  how  impossible  that  is  in  London ; 
tmd  even  how  great  the  expense  is  of  their  having  any  proper 
society  at  all.  As  I  hapj)en  to  have  three  daughters,  these 
circumstances  must  occur  to  me,  and  have  their  own  weight. 
Besides  this,  if  it  shall  please  God  to  spare  my  life  a  few  years, 
I  shall  be  able  to  leave  ray  family,  if  it  continue  in  Scotland, 
in  a  situation  more  independent  than  I  could  ever  expect  from 
any  success  or  encouragement,  if  they  shall  settle  in  England. 

.  .  .  ,  "  Were  I  to  carve  out  my  own  fortune,  I  s 
to  continue  one  of  his  Majesty's  (Jhaplainx  for  Scotland,  b 
resign  my  charge  as  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  which, 
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more  of  my  tiruo  tlian  otic  wlio  la  a  strtiiiger  to  the  maoy 
minute  duties  of  that  office  can  well  imagiDt!,  I  would  wish  to 
apply  my  whole  time  to  literaiy  pursuitB,  which  is  at  ptesent 
parcelled  out  amODg  innumerable  occupations.  In  order  to 
enable  me  to  make  this  resignation,  Eome  appointment  must 
1)0  assigned  me  for  life.  What  that  should  be,  it  neither  be- 
comes me,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  saj-.  One  thing,  however,  I 
wish  with  some  earnestness,  that  the  thing  might  be  executed 
soon,  both  as  it  will  give  me  great  vigour  in  my  studies  to  have 
my  future  fortune  ascertained  in  such  an  honourable  manner, 
and  because,  by  allowing  me  to  apply  myself  wholly  to  my 
present  work,  it  will  enable  me  to  finish  it  in  leas  time,  and  to 
begin  so  much  the  sooner  to  my  new  task." 

In  what  manner  this  plan,  after  being  so  far  advanced,  came 
to  be  finally  abandoned,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  The 
letters  from  which  the  foregoing  extracts  are  taken,  seem  to 
hiive  been  preserved  by  mere  accident ;  and  after  the  date  of 
the  last,  I  find  a  blank  till  1763  in  Dr.  Robertson's  correspond- 
ence with  Lord  Cathcart  Some  letters  which  passed  between 
them  about  that  time,  are  now  in  my  possession.  They  relate 
cliiedy  to  a  scheme  which  was  then  in  agitation,  and  which  was 
soon  after  accomplished,  of  reviving  in  Dr.  Robertson's  favour 
the  office  of  Historiographer  for  Scotland ;  but  from  various 
incidental  passages  in  them,  it  appears  clearly  that  he  still 
looked  forwards  to  a  History  of  England  as  the  next  subject 
he  was  to  undertake  after  that  of  Charles  V.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  resignation  of  Lord  Bute  in  1764  may  have  con- 
tributed somewhat  to  alter  his  views,  by  imposing  on  him  the 
necessity  of  a  new  negotiation  through  a  different  channel. 
The  History  of  Charles  V.,  besides,  employed  lum  much  longer 
than  he  foresaw,  partly  in  consequence  of  his  avocations  as 
Principal  of  the  University,  and  partly  of  those  arising  firom 
his  connexioQ  with  the  Church,  in  which,  at  that  iteriod,  fac^on 
ran  high.  In  the  execution,  too,  of  this  work,  he  found  that 
the  transactions  relating  to  America,  which  he  had  originally 
intended  as  the  subject  of  an  cpLiode,  were  of  such  magnitude 
HB to  require  a  separate  narrative;  and  when  at  last  he  had 
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'  brought  to  a  termiaation  the  long  and  various  labours  in  wbicb 
be  was  thus  involved,  bis  healtb  was  too  much  impaired,  and 
bis  life  too  far  advanced,  to  allow  him  to  think  of  an  luidertak- 
ing  BO  vast  in  itself,  and  which  Mr.  Hume  had  already  executed 
with  so  splendid  and  so  merited  a  reputation. 

The  delays  which  retarded  the  publication  of  the  HiHory  of 
Charles  F.,  together  with  the  author's  established  popularitj'  as 
a  writer,  had  rwsed  the  cariosity  of  the  public  to  a  high  pitch 
before  that  work  appeared ;  and  perhaps  there  never  was  a 
book,  unconnected  mth  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  that 
was  expected  with  more  general  impatience.  It  is  unuccessaiy 
for  me  to  say  that  these  expectations  were  not  disapioiDled, 
nor  would  it  be  worth  while  to  swell  tliis  Memoir  with  a  repe- 
tition of  the  ftuhgiums  lavished  ou  the  author  in  the  literaiy 
journals  of  the  day.  The  sentiments  of  his  own  personal  fiieatls, 
as  expressed  in  the  openness  and  confidence  of  a  private  epis- 
tolary correspondence,  cannot  fail  to  be  more  iutereBtiDg ;  and 
I  shall  accordingly  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  avail  myself 
of  whatever  passages  in  his  papers  appear  to  me  t^  be  useful, 
either  for  illustrating  his  literary  progress  or  his  habits  and 
coDUGxiuus  in  private  life. 

The  paragraphs  wliich  immediately  follow  are  part  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Hume,  without  any  date,  but  written,  as  appears 
from  the  contents,  while  the  Hintory  of  Charles  V.  was  still  in 
the  press.  The  levity  of  the  style  forms  such  a  striking  coo- 
trast  \a  the  character  which  this  grave  and  philoKophical  hiM- 
toiian  sustains  in  bis  publications,  that  I  have  sometimes 
hesitated  abont  the  propriety  of  subjecting  to  the  criticisms  of 
the  world  so  careless  an  effusion  of  gaiety  and  afl'ectioo.  I 
trust,  however,  that  to  some  it  will  not  lie  wholly  uninterest- 
ing to  enjoy  a  glimpse  of  the  writer  aud  his  correKpondeni 
in  the  habits  of  private  intercourse,  and  that  to  them  thtf 
playful  and  good-natured  irony  of  Mr.  Hume  will  suggest  not 
unpleaaing  pictures  of  the  hours  which  they  borrowed  from 
business  and  study.  Dr.  Robertson  used  frequently  to  e«y, 
that  in  Mr.  Hume's  gaiety  there  was  something  which  np- 
proaclted  to  in/atntine,  and  that  he  had  found  tlie  same  thing  00 
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often  exemplified  in  the  circle  of  bis  other  friends,  that  he  was 
almost  disposed  to  consider  it  as  characteristical  of  geniua  It 
has  certainly  lent  an  amiable  grace  to  some  of  the  most  favourite 
names  in  ancient  story. 

.  .  .  .  "  Atqui 
Primores  populi  arripuit  Populumque  tributim. 

Quin  ubi  sc  a  vulgo  et  scena  in  secreta  rcmorant 
Virtus  Scipiadfio  ot  mitis  sapientia  liSeli, 
Nugari  cum  illo  et  discincti  ludere,  donee 
Decoqueretur  olus,  solitl'*  ♦  .  .  .  . 

"  I  got  yesterday  from  Strahan  about  thirty  sheets  of  your 
History^  to  be  sent  over  to  Suard,  and  last  night  and  this  morn- 
ing have  run  them  over  with  great  avidity.  I  could  not  deny 
myself  the  satisfaction  (which  I  hope  also  will  not  displease 
you)  of  expressing  presently  my  extreme  approbation  of  them. 
To  say  only  they  are  very  well  written,  is  by  far  too  faint  an 
expression,  and  much  inferior  to  the  sentiments  I  feel ;  they 
are  composed  with  nobleness,  with  dignity^  with  elegance,  and 
with  judgment,  to  which  there  are  few  equals.  They  even 
excel,  and,  I  think,  in  a  sensible  degree,  your  History  of  ScoU 
land.  I  propose  to  myself  great  pleasure  in  being  the  only 
man  in  England,  during  some  months,  who  will  be  in  a  situa-  / 
tion  of  doing  you  justice,  after  which  you  may  certainly  expect  ^ 
that  my  voice  will  be  drowned  in  that  of  the  public. 

"  You  know  that  you  and  I  have  always  been  on  the  footing 
of  finding  in  each  other's  productions  something  to  blame  and 
something  to  commend  ;  and,  therefore,  you  may  perhaps  expect 
also  some  seasoning  of  the  former  kind  ;  but  really  neither  my 
leisure  nor  inclination  allowed  me  to  make  such  remarks,  and 
I  sincerely  believe  you  have  alBForded  me  very  small  materials 
for  them.  However,  such  particulars  as  occur  to  my  memory 
I  shall  mention.  Maltreat  is  a  Scotticism  which  occurs  once. 
What  the  devil  had  you  to  do  with  that  old-fashioned  dangling 
word  wherewith?  I  should  as  soon  take  back  whereupo7i, 
whereunto,  and  wheretaithaL  I  tliink  the  only  tolerable  decent 
gentleman  of  the  £unily  is  wherein^  and  I  should  not  choose  to 

•  [Hmms,  atiwuiM,  Lib.  II.  Mt.  i.,  <>8.| 
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\je  often  seen  in  his  company.  But  I  know  your  affection  for 
wheremlk  proceeds  from  your  partiality  to  Dean  Swift,  wliom 
I  can  often  laugh  with,  whose  style  I  can  even  approve,  bat 
surely  can  uever  admire.  It  has  no  harmouy,  no  eloquence,  do 
ornament,  and  not  much  correctneaSj  whatever  the  Engliali  may 
imagine.  Were  not  their  literature  Btill  in  a  somewhat  bar- 
baroua  state,  that  author's  place  would  not  he  so  high  among 
their  classics.  But  what  a  fancy  is  this  you  have  taken 
of  saying  always  an  hand,  an  heart,  an  Jiead  ?  Have  you  ok 
ear  f  Do  you  not  know  tliat  this  (n)  is  added  before  vowels  to 
prevent  the  cacophony,  and  ought  never  to  take  place  before 
(h)  when  that  letter  is  sounded  ?  It  is  never  pronounced  in 
these  words,  why  should  it  ho  wrote  ?  Thus,  I  should  aay,  a 
history,  and  an  historian  ;  and  so  would  you  too,  if  you  bad 
any  sense.  But  you  tell  me  that  Swift  does  otherwise.  To  be 
sure  there  is  no  reply  to  that ;  and  we  muat  swallow  your  halh 

too  upon  the  same  authority.     I  will  see  yon  d d  sooner. — 

But  I  will  endeavour  to  keep  my  temper. 

"  I  do  not  like  this  sentence  in  page  141>.  2'Aifl  atep  tvaa 
taken  in  consequence  of  tlie  Treaty  Wolsey  had  concluded  tmtii 
the  Emperor  at  Bruaaeb,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  kept 
aecreL  Si  sic  omnia  dlxissea,  I  should  never  have  been  plagued 
with  hearing  your  praises  so  often  eouuded,  and  that  fools  pre- 
ferred your  style  to  mine.  Certainly  it  had  been  better  to  have 
said,  which  WoUei/,  &c.  That  relative  ought  very  seldom  to 
be  omitted,  and  is  here  particularly  requisite  to  preserve  a 
symmetry  between  the  two  members  of  the  sentence,  Yoii 
omit  the  relative  too  often,  which  is  a  colloquial  barbarism,  aa 
Mr.  Johnson  calls  it. 

"  Yoiu-  periods  are  sometimes,  though  not  often,  too  long. 
Suard  will  be  embarrassed  with  them,  as  the  modish  French 
style  runs  into  the  other  extreme."'   ,   .   . 

bis  historical  cmnpoutions  vill  not  bear 
u  compnrison  witb  iIkwii  u(  lit.  ttobort- 
Hot)  -,  ollliiiiigli  t\iey  ulmunil,  in  nvw 
pitgD,  with  what  Ur  Oibbon  nd 
"  carplcaa  initniCBbIa  bMOtEes.''  ta  h 
fniniliiir    kttKn    tbe    iii«< 


fhiit 


'  CunsiJerr'ng  lliH  critiuu! 
nbioh  Mr.  Ilutuc  app«ua  tabs' 
U>  tho  minutia  of  Myle,  it  a  bo 
aur|>riiiiiig  tbat  be  ahnul  J  himBetf  hil  m 
ftmjueutly  both  in  jmritj  and  gtniu- 
tniktitwl  cutrccliieu.     In  ibeso  rPspeclN, 
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Another  Iett#r  of  Mr.  Hume's  (dated  28th  March  1769) 
relates  to  the  same  subject.  "  I  find  then  that  yoii  are  not 
contented  without  a  particular  detail  of  your  own  praises,  and 
that  the  very  ahort  hut  pithy  letter  I  wrote  you  gives  you  no 
satififactioD.  But  what  can  I  say  more  ?  The  success  has 
answered  my  expectations:  and  I,  who  converse  with  the 
Great,  the  Fair,  and  the  Learned,  have  scarcely  heard  an 
opposite  voice,  or  even  whisper  to  the  general  sentiment.  Only 
I  have  hoard  that  the  Sanhedrim  at  Mrs.  Macaulay's  con- 
demns you  as  little  less  a  friend  to  government  and  monarchy 
than  myself."   .   .   . 

Mr.  Walpole's  congratulations  on  this  occasion  were  no  less 
warm  than  Mr.  Hume's ;  but  as  they  are  expressed  in  more  gene- 
ral terms,  they  do  not  supply  materials  equally  interesting  for 
a  quotation.  The  only  letter,  besides,  from  Mr.  Walpole  relative 
to  Charles  V.  that  has  come  into  my  hands,  was  written  befoic 
he  had  proceeded  farther  in  the  penisal  than  the  first  volume. 
What  the  impressions  were  which  that  part  of  the  work  had 
left  upon  Ilia  mind,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
paragraph : — 

"  Give  me  leave,  Sir,  without  flattery,  to  observe  to  yourself, 
what  is  very  natural  to  say  to  others.  You  are  almost  the 
single,  certainly  the  greatest  instance,  that  sound  parts  and 
judgment  can  attain  every  perfection  of  a  writer,  though  it  he 
buried  in  the  privacy  of  retired  life  and  deep  study.  You  have 
neither  the  prejudices  of  a  recluse,  nor  want  any  of  the  taste 
of  a  man  of  the  world.  Nor  is  this  polished  ease  confined  to 
your  works,  which  parts  and  imitation  might  possibly  seize. 
In  the  few  hours  I  passed  with  you  last  summer  I  was  struck 
with  your  familiar  acquaintance  with  men,  and  with  every 
topic  of  conversation.  Of  your  Scottish  History  I  have  often 
said,  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  written  by  on  able 
ambassador,  who  had  seen  much  of  ofiairs.     I  do  not  expect  to 

mnrf  numnniu)  than  might  hare  been  mXc'l  ty  ihat  happy  ligbtncn  and  cue 

txputod  from  dtib  acciiilomoci  to  mucb  which  he  iccmn  Is  have  b«ii  (tiidioui 

to  write  with  A  'WW  111  imhticatiui] ;  nor  to  atUun. 
At*  lIlNW  npeligflice*  ahrat/t  i^OTiiprn 
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find  less  of  that  penetration  in  your  Charles.  Why  shonld 
I  not  say  thus  much  to  you  ?  Wby  should  tlie  Isngnage  ff 
flattery  forbid  truth  to  speak  its  lumd,  merely  because  tlntterj 
has  stolen  truth's  expresaions  ?  Why  should  you  be  depri>-ed 
of  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  impression  your  merit  han 
made  ?  You  have  sense  enough  to  be  conscious  that  you 
deserve  what  I  have  said ;  and  though  modesty  will  forVud 
you  to  subscribe  to  it,  justice  to  mo  and  to  my  character,  which 
was  never  that  of  s  flatterer,  will  oblige  you  silently  to  feel, 
that  I  can  have  no  motive  but  that  of  paying  honiage  to 
superior  abilities." 

Lord  Lyttleton  was  another  correspondent  with  whom  Dr. 
Robertson  had  occasional  communications.  The  first  of  his  let- 
ters was  an  acknowledgment  to  him  for  a  present  of  diaries  V. ; 
and  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  coincidence  with  a  letter 
of  Mr.  Hume's  formerly  quoted,  in  which  he  recomiueoded  to 
Dr.  Robertson  to  write  lives  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch. 

"  I  don't  wonder  that  your  sense  of  the  public  ex|)ectatti>n 
gives  you  some  apprehensions ;  but  I  know  that  the  htstorjao 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  cannot  fail  to  do  justice  to  any  gr^t 
subject ;  and  no  greater  can  be  found  in  the  records  of  tnanldnd 
than  this  you  have  now  chosen.  Go  on,  dear  Sir,  to  enrich  the 
Engl^h  language  with  more  tracts  of  modern  history.  We 
have  nothing  good  in  that  way,  except  what  relates  to  the 
island  of  Great  Britain.  You  have  talents  and  youth  enough 
to  undert^e  the  agreeable  and  useful  task  of  giving  us  all  the 
lives  of  the  most  illustrious  princes  who  have  flourished  since 
the  age  of  Charles  V.  in  every  [tart  of  the  world,  and  comparing 
them  together,  as  Plutarch  has  done  the  most  celebrated  heroes 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  This  will  djfi'use  your  glory  as  a  writer 
fartlier  than  any  other  work.  All  nations  will  have  an  equal 
interest  in  it ;  and  feel  a  gratitude  to  the  stranger  who  takes 
[mins  to  immortalize  the  virtues  of  those  to  whom  he  is  ouly 
related  by  the  general  sympathy  of  seutiment  and  estcOTo. 
Plutarch  was  a  Greek,  which  made  him  less  impartial  lictween 
his  countrymen  and  the  Romans  in  weighing  their  comparative  , 
merit,  than  you  would  be  in  contrasting  a  Frenchman  witlt  n     ' 
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German,  or  an  Italian  with  a  Hpauiaid,  ur  a  Dutclimau  witli  a 
Swede.  Select,  therefore,  those  great  men  out  of  different 
countries,  wlioee  charactere  aud  actions  may  be  best  compared 
together,  and  present  thetn  to  our  view,  without  that  disgnise 
which  the  partiality  of  their  countrymen  or  the  malice  of  their 
enemies  may  have  thrown  upon  them.  If  I  can  animate  you 
to  this,  posterity  will  owe  me  a  very  great  obligation." 

I  shall  close  these  extracts  with  a  short  letter  from  Voltaire, 
dated  26th  February  1778,  from  the  Ch&leau  dc  Femey. 

"  II  y  a  quatre  jonrs  que  j'ai  re^u  le  Iwau  present  dont  vous 
m'avez  honor^,  Je  le  lis  malgre  les  fluxions  horribles  qui  mo  j 
font  craindre  de  perdre  entierement  les  yeux.  II  me  fait 
oublier  tons  mes  maux.  C'est  a  vous  et  k  M.  Hume  qu'il 
appartieiit  d'ecrire  I'Histoire.  Vous  etes  eloquent,  savant,  et 
imjiartial.    Je  me  joins  a  I'Europe  pour  vous  estimer." 

While  Dr.  Bobertson's  fame  was  thus  rapidly  extending 
wherever  the  language  in  which  he  wrote  was  understood  and 
cultivated,  he  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  find  in  M. 
8nard,  a  writer  fully  capable  of  transfusing  into  a  language 
still  more  univei-sal,  all  the  spirit  aud  elegance  of  the  originaL 
It  appears  from  a  letter  preserved  among  Dr.  Robertson's 
jiapcrs,  that  M.  Suard  was  selected  for  this  undertaking  by  the 
well-known  Baron  d'Holbach.  He  has  since  made  ample  addi- 
tions to  his  fame  by  his  own  productious;  but,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  it  was  his  translatioa  of  Charles  V.  which  first  esta- 
blished his  reputation,  aud  procured  bim  a  seat  in  the  French 
Academy.* 

The  high  rank  which  this  second  publication  of  Dr.  Kobert- 
son's  has  long  maintained  in  the  list  of  our  English  clussics, 
is  sufficient  to  justify  the  warm  encomiums  I  have  already 
transcribed  from  the  letters  of  his  frieuds.  To  the  general 
expressions  of  praise,  however,  which  they  have  bestowed  on  it, 
I  siiall  take  the  liberty  of  adding  a  few  remarks  on  some  of 
those  specific  excellences  by  which  it  appears  to  me  to  be  more 
peculiarly  distinguished. 
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Among  these  excellences,  a  moftt  important  one  arises  fro: 
the  address  displayed  by  the  author  in  eurmoiintiiig  a  difficult 
which  has  etuharrassed,  more  or  less,  all  the  historians  vi, 
have  attempted  to  record  the  transuctioiiH  of  the  two  Jsi 
centuriea,  la  consequence  of  those  relations  which  connet 
together  the  different  countries  of  Modern  Europe  as  porta  c 
one  great  eystera,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  cx)uternporar 
BJtuation  of  other  nations  becomes  iudispensabie  to  tliose  whi 
would  fully  comprehend  the  political  transactions  of  any  om 
state  at  a  particular  iwriod.  In  writing  the  history  of  a  great 
nation,  accordingly,  it  is  necessary  to  connect  with  the  narrstivE 
occasional  episodes  with  respect  to  such  foreign  affaire  as  had  an 
influence  on  the  policy  of  the  Government,  or  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  people.  To  accomplish  this  with  success,  by  bestowioB 
on  these  digressions  perspicuity  and  interest,  without  eDteriS 
into  that  minuteness  of  detail  which  might  mislead  the  attoki 
tion  of  the  reader  from  the  principal  subject,  is  unquestiottablr 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  an  historian ;  and  in  executing 
this  task,  Dr.  Kobertson'a  judgment  and  skill  will  not  suffer 
by  R  comparison  with  those  displayed  by  the  most  illustrious 
of  his  rivals. 

In  the  work,  however,  now  under  our  consideration,  he  has 
aimed  at  something  more;   for  wliile  he  baa  recorded,  with 
aflmirable  distinctness,  the  transactions  of  a  particular  reigiL 
A     (preserving  his  episodes  in  so  Just  a  subordination  to  his  c 
design,  that  they  seldom  produce  any  inconvenient  distn" 
of  attention  or  of  interest,)  he  has  contrived,  by  happy  t 
tions,  to  interweave  so  many  of  the  remarkable  events  whi 
happened  about  the  same  time  In  other  parts  of  Europe,  Bs.j 
render  his  Hialory  of  Charles  V,  the  most  instrcictive  i 
duction  that  has  yet  appeared  to  the  general  history  of  t 
age.    The  advantage  of  making  the  transactions  of  a  partic 
nation,  and  sdll  more  the  reign  of  a  particular  sovereign,. J 
groundwork  for  such  comprehensive  views  of  human  affoi] 
is  HuESciently  obvious.     By  carrying  on  a  connected  series  C 
important  events,  and  indicating  their  relations  to  the  coi 
temporary  history  of  mankind,  a  meridian  In  traced  (if  1 1 
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use  the  expreBsioii)  through  the  vast  iind  crowded  map  of 
time ;  and  a  line  ol'  reference  is  exhibited  to  the  mind,  for 
marking  the  beariogs  of  those  aiibordinnte  occurreDCeH,  in  the 
multiplicity  of  which  its  powers  would  liave  been  lost 

In  undei'taking  a  work  on  a  plan  so  philosophical  in  the 
design,  hut  60  diflicult  in  tiie  execution,  no  period,  [lerhaps,  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  could  have  been  more  happily  chosen 
than  that  which  commences  with  the  sixteenth  century;  in  the 
eonrse  of  which,  (as  he  himself  observes,)  "  the  several  powers 
of  Europe  were  formed  into  one  great  political  system,  in  which 
each  took  a  station,  wherein  it  has  since  remained  with  less 
alteration  than  could  have  been  expected,  after  the  shocks 
occasioned  by  so  many  intemal  revolutions  and  so  many 
foreign  wars." 

Mr.  Hume,  in  a  letter  which  I  bad  occasion  already  to  quote, 
objects  to  him  that  "  his  hero  is  not  very  interesting,"  and  it 
must  undoubtedly  be  acknowledged,  that  the  charactenstical 
qualities  of  his  mind  were  less  those  of  an  amiable  man  than 
of  a  great  ])rince.  His  character,  however,  on  tlie  whole,  was 
singularly  ad4ipted  to  Dr.  Robertson's  piirpoee,  not  only  as  the 
ascendant  it  secured  to  him  in  the  political  world  marks  him 
out  indisputably  as  the  principal  figure  in  that  illustrious 
group  wliich  tlien  appeared  on  the  Theatre  of  Eurojie,  but  as 
it  everywhere  displays  that  deep  and  sagacious  policy,  which, 
by  systematizing  his  counsels,  and  linking  together  the  great 
events  of  his  reign,  inspires  a  constant  interest,  if  not  for  the 
personal  fortunes  of  the  man,  at  least  for  the  magnificent  pro- 
jects of  the  politician.  Nor  is  the  character  of  (Jharlea,  how- 
ever unamiable,  without  a  certain  species  of  attraction.  The 
reader  who  is  previously  acquainted  with  the  last  scenes  of  his 
enteqfrising  and  brilliant  life,  while  he  follows  Idm  through 
the  splendid  career  of  his  ambition,  can  scarcely  avoid  to  in- 
dulge occasionally  those  moral  sympatliiee  which  the  contrast 
awakens,  and  in  borrow  from  the  solitude  of  the  cloister  some 
prophetic  touches,  to  soften  the  sternness  of  the  warrior  and 
the  statesman. 

With  a  view  to  facilitate  the  study  of  this  importjmt  portion 
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of  Modern  History,  Dr.  Robertson  has  omiiloyed  a  preliiuiiu^ 
volume  in  tracing  the  progress  of  society  iu  Europe,  from  tfas 
subversion  of  the  Koman  Eropire  to  the  era  at  which  his  narra- 
live  cointDDacea,     In  this  inslaucc,  as  well  as  in  the  First  Boi)k 
of  Ms  Scottish  Uist-ory,  he  has  sanctioned  by  liis  example  a 
remark  of  Father  Paul,  that  an  historical  composition  sltouLJ 
bo  as  complete  as  possible  in  itself,  exhibiting  a  series  of  events 
intelligible  to  every  reader,  without  any  reference   to   other 
sources  of  information.     On  the  minutene.ss  and  accuracy  of 
Dr.  Robertson's  researches    concerning   the  state    of   Kurope 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  I  do  not  presume  to  ofier  an  opinion. 
They  certainly  exhibit  marks  of  very  extensive    and   various 
reading,  digested  with  the  soundest  judgment,  and  of  which 
the  results  appear  to  be  arranged  in  the  most  dbtiact  and 
luminous  order.     At  the  time  when  he  wrote,  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  matfirials  was  the  grand  dcsideratitm,  and  by  far  the 
most  arduous  task ;  nor  will  the  merit  of  having  first  brought 
into  form  a  mass  of  information  so  little  accessible  till  then  to 
ordinary  readers,  be  ever  afFected  by  the  controversies  that  may 
arise  concerning  the  justness  of  particular  conclusiona      If,  in 
Home  of  those,  he  has  beeo  censured  as  hasty  by  later  writoi^ 
it  must  be  remembered  how  much  their  labours  were  faciiitated 
by  whtit  he  did  to  open  a  held  for  their  minuter  diligence,  and 
that,  by  the  scrupulous  exactness  with  which  ho  refers  to  his 
authorities,  he  has  himself  furnished  the  means  of  correctit^ 
his  errors.     One  thing  is  certain,  (and  it  aflbrds  no  inconsider- 
able tostiniony  both  to  the  felicity  of  his  choice  in  the  variouB 
hietorical  subjects  he  undertook,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  re- 
searches  in  the  investigation  of  facta,)  that  tlie  most  acute  and 
able  of  ail  his  adversaries'  was  guided  by  Dr.  Robcrt«oii's 
example  iu  almost  all  his  Uterary  undertakings,  and  tliat  liia 
curiosity  ba^  seldom  led  him  into  any  path,  where  the  genius 
and  industry  of  hie  predecessor  had  not  previously  cleared  the 
way. 

In  no  piirt  of  Dr.  Robertson's  works  has  he  disphiyed  more 
remarkably  than  in  this  introductoiy  volume,  his  patiencu  in 
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research,  his  penetration  and  good  sense  in  selecting  his  infor- 
mation, or  that  comprehension  of  mind,  which,  without  being 
misled  by  system,  can  combine  with  distinctness  and  taste,  the 
dry  and  scattered  details  of  ancient  monuments.  In  truth, 
this  Dissertation^  under  the  unassuming  title  of  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  Charles  V.,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
introduction  to  the  History  of  Modern  Europa  It  is  invalu- 
able, in  this  respect,  to  the  historical  student ;  and  it  suggests, 
in  every  page,  matter  of  speculation  to  the  politician  and  the 
philosopher. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  imputed  to  me  as  a  blameable  in- 
stance of  national  vanity,  if  I  conclude  this  Section  with 
remarking  the  rapid  progiess  that  has  been  made  in  our  own 
country  during  the  last  fifty  years,  in  tracing  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  present  establishments  in  Europe.  Montes- 
quieu imdoubtedly  led  the  way,  but  much  has  been  done  since 
the  publication  of  his  works,  by  authors  whose  names  are 
enrolled  among  the  members  of  this  Society.  "  On  this  interest- 
ing subject,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  a  strong  ray  of  philosophic 
light  has  broke  from  Scotland  in  our  own  times,  and  it  is  with 
private  as  well  as  public  regard,  that  I  repeat  the  names  of 
Hume,  Robertson,  and  Adam  Smith."  ^  It  was,  indeed,  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  their  genius,  for  in  the  whole  history  of  human 
affairs,  no  spectacle  occurs  so  wonderful  in  itself,  or  so  moment- 
ous in  its  consequences,  as  the  gi'owth  of  that  system  which 
took  its  rise  from  the  conquests  of  the  barbarians.  In  conse- 
quence of  these,  the  western  parts  of  Europe  were  overspread 
with  a  thick  night  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  which  lasted 
nearly  a  thousand  years ;  yet  this  event,  which  had  at  first  so 
unpromising  an  aspect,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  state  of  society 
far  more  favourable  to  the  general  and  permanent  happiness  of 
the  human  race  than  any  which  the  world  had  hitherto  seen  ; — 
a  state  of  society  which  required  many  ages  to  bring  it  to  that 
condition  which  it  has  now  attained,  and  which  will  probably 
require  ages  more  to  bestow  on  it  all  the  perfection  of  which  it 
seems  to  be  gradually  susceptible.     By  dividing  Europe  into  a 
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number  of  large  monarchies,  agreeing  with  each  other  in  tlieir 
fundamental  institutions,  but  differing  in  the  nature  both  of 
their  moral  and  physical  advantages,  and  possessing,  at  the 
same  time,  such  measures  of  relative  force  as  to  render  them 
objects  of  mutual  respect,  it  multiplied  the  chances  of  human 
improvement, —  secured  a  mutual  communication  of  lights 
among  vast  pohtical  communities,  all  of  them  fit  to  contri- 
bute their  respective  shares  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge 
and  refinement, — and  sheltered  science  and  civilisation,  till 
they  had  time  to  strike  their  roots  so  deep,  and  to  scatter  their 
seed  so  wide,  that  their  final  progress  over  the  whole  globe  can 
now  be  checked  only  by  some  calamity  fatal  to  the  species. 
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SECTION    III. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. — HISTORY  OF  AMERICA. 

After  an  interval  of  eight  years  from  the  publication  of 
Charles  the  Fifth^  Dr.  Robertson  produced  the  History  of 
Arnica  ;— a  work  which,  by  the  variety  of  research  and  of 
speculation  that  it  exhibits,  enables  us  to  form  a  sufficient 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  employed  the  interven- 
ing period. 

In  undertaking  this  task,  the  author's  original  intention  was 
only  to  complete  his  account  of  the  great  events  connected  with 
the  reign  of  Charles  V. ;  but  perceiving,  as  he  advanced,  that 
a  History  of  America,  confined  solely  to  the  operations  and 
concerns  of  the  Spaniards,  would  not  be  likely  to  excite  a  very 
general  interest,  he  resolved  to  include  in  his  plan  the  transac- 
tions of  all  the  European  nations  in  the  New  World.  The 
origin  and  progress  of  the  British  Empire  there,  he  destined  for 
the  subject  of  one  entire  volume,  but  afterwards  abandoned,  or 
mther  suspended,  the  execution  of  this  part  of  his  design,  for 
reasons  mentioned  in  his  Preface. 

In  the  view  which  I  have  hitherto  given  of  Dr.  Robertson's 
literary  pursuits,  I  have  endeavoured  not  only  to  glean  all  the 
scanty  information  which  his  papers  supply,  concerning  the 
progress  of  his  studies,  but  to  collect  whatever  memorials  they 
iiflford  of  his  intercourse  with  those  to  whom  be  appears  to  have 
been  more  {xxjuliarly  attached  by  sentiments  of  esteem  or  of 
friendship.  In  following  this  plan,  while  I  have  attempted  (in 
conformity  to  the  precept  of  an  eloquent  critic^)  to  add  to  the 
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interest  of  my  uarrative,  "  by  siirrouiidiug  the  subject  of  it  wi( 
his  contemporaries,"  I  have  aimed  also  to  select  suoh  i 
from  the  letters  of  Ida  correspoDdents,  as  were  at  once  calcu 
atcd  lo  illustrate  the  characters  of  the  writers,  and  to  reflet 
some  light  on  that  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addreese( 
It  appeared  to  me  to  be  possible  to  convey  in  this  iDanner 
livelier  and  juster  idea  of  the  more  delicate  featm'es  of  thei 
minds,  than  by  any  description  however  circumBtaDtiol ;  and  s 
the  same  time  to  avoid,  by  a  proper  discrimination  in  the  Belec 
tion  of  materials,  those  frivolous  or  degrading  details  which,  il 
the  present  times,  are  so  frequently  presented  to  the  public  1 
tlio  indiscretion  of  editors.  The  epistolary  fragments,  accord 
iiigly,  interwoven  with  my  own  composition,  have  all  a  refei! 
ence  to  the  peculiar  object  of  this  Memoir  ;  and  I  cannot  bd 
indulging  a  hope,  that  they  will  amply  compensate,  by  the  valo 
tbey  possess  as  aiitiientic  relics  of  the  individuals  whose  fnead 
ships  they  record,  for  the  trespasses  they  have  occasioned  again 
that  unity  of  style  which  the  rules  of  criticism  enjoin. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  this  subject,  I  eliall  adhere  1 
the  same  general  plan ;  withouf,  however,  affecting  tbat  tninatt 
uesa  of  illustration  which  I  was  anxious  to  bestow  on  the  | 
steps  of  Dr.  Robertson's  literary  progress.     The  circle  of  I 
acquaintance,  besides,  was  now  so  extended,  and  the  ( 
tidations  which  his  works  drew  to  him  so  multiplied,  tliat  ] 
choice  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  the  letters  of  those  whoi 
names  render  their  judgments  of  men   and  books  objects  < 
public  curiosity.     The  Society  will  regret  with  me,  that  amon] 
tliese  correspomlents  the  name  of  Mr.  Hume  is  not  to  be  found 
He  died  in  the  year  177(i,  the  year  immediately  preceding  t 
in  which  the  History  of  Amenca  was  published.' 

Mr.  (ribbon  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  historian  a  fel 
iDontbs  before  Mr.  Hume's  death,  aud  began  a  correspondeaoi 
with  Dr.  Robertson  the  year  following.  A  letter,  dated  fro 
Pari.a,  14th  July  1777,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  present  of  J 
Kobertson's  book,  npjiears  plainly  from  the  contents  to  hw 
been  one  of  the  first  tliat  passed  between  them. 
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"  When  I  ventured  to  assume  tlie  cliaracter  of  historian,  the 
tiret,  the  most  natural,  but  nt  the  same  time  the  most  ambitious 
wish  which  I  entertaineti,  was  to  deserve  tlic  aiiprobation  of  Dr. 
Bobertsoa  and  Mr.  Hume,  two  names  which  friendship  united, 
and  which  posterity  will  never  sejiarato.  I  shall  not  therelbre 
attempt  to  dissemble,  though  I  cannot  easily  express,  the  honest 
pleasure  which  I  received  from  your  obliging  letter,  as  well  as 
fi'om  the  intelligence  of  your  moat  valuable  present.  The  satis- 
faction which  I  should  otherwise  have  enjoyed  in  common  with 
the  public,  will  now  be  heightened  by  a  sentiment  of  a  more 
personal  and  flattering  nature ;  and  I  shall  often  whisper  to 
myself  that  I  have  iu  some  degree  obtained  the  esteem  of  the 
writer  whom  I  admire. 

"  A  short  excursion  which  I  have  made  to  this  place  during 
the  summer  months,  has  occasioDed  some  delay  in  my  receiving 
your  letter,  and  will  prevent  me  from  possessing,  till  my  return, 
the  copy  of  your  History,  which  you  so  politely  desired  Mr. 
Strahan  to  send  me.  But  I  have  already  gratified  the  eager- 
ness of  my  curiosity  aud  impatience  ;  and  though  I  was  obliged 
to  return  the  book  much  sooner  than  I  could  have  wished,  I 
have  seen  enough  to  convince  me  that  the  present  publication 
will  support,  and,  if  possible,  extend  the  fame  of  the  author; 
that  the  mateiials  are  collected  with  care,  and  arranged  with 
skill ;  that  the  progress  of  discovery  is  displayed  with  learning 
and  perspicuity  ;  that  the  dangers,  the  achievements,  and  the 
views  of  the  Spanish  adventurers,  are  related  with  a  tem|)erate 
H{iirit;  and  that  the  most  original,  perhaps  the  most  curious 
jiortiou  of  human  manners,  is  at  length  rescued  from  the  bands 
of  Hophists  and  declairaers.  Lord  Stormont,  and  the  few  in 
this  capital  who  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  His- 
tory  o/Avuvica,  unanimously  concur  iu  the  same  Btntinieuts ; 
your  work  is  already  become  a  favourite  subject  of  conversation, 
mid  M.  Suard  is  repeatedly  pressed,  in  my  hearing,  to  fix  the 
time  when  his  trunsluUou  will  appear."' 
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lu  most  of  llie  other  letters  received  by  Dr.  Hobertson  oa 
this  occaBion,  I  have  not  remarked  nnything  very  interesting. 
Mr.  Waliiole  is  liberal,  as  formerly,  in  his  praise,  but  does  oat 
entur  so  much  into  particular  criticisms ;  and  as  for  his  other 
correBpontlentc,  (among  whom  were  various  names  of  the  firet 
distinction  in  the  kingdom,)  the  greater  pait  of  them  were 
probably  restrained,  by  motives  of  delicacy,  from  offering 
anything  more  than  general  expreesions  of  admiration,  to^^ 
writer  whose  fame  was  now  so  fully  established.  A  letter  frd 
William  Lord  Mansfield,  tliough  it  bears  no  marks  of  i 
superior  mind  of  that  eminent  man,  is  valuable  at  least  aaM 
testimony  of  his  respect  for  Dr.  Robertson ;  nor  will  it,  perhaps, 
when  contrasted  with  the  splendour  of  his  profeesional  exer- 
tions, bo  altogether  uuacceptable  to  those  who  have  a  plei 
in  studying  the  varieties  and  the  limits  of  human  gemua. 

"  I  delayed  returning  yon  my  warmest  acknowledgraenta  a 
your  most  valuable  present,  till  I  could  say  that  1  had  enjoyi 
it.     Since  my  return  from  the  circuit,  I  have  read  it  with  in- 
tinite  pleasure.     It  is  inferior  to  none  of  your  works,  which  u 
saying  a  great  deal.     No  man  ivill  now  doubt  but  that  j 
have  done  judiciously  in  making  this  an  entire  separate  woj 
aud  detaching  it  from  the  general  history.     Your  accounfrfl 
the  science  of  navigation  and  naval  discovery  is  admirable,  i 
equal  to  any  historical  map  of  the  kind.     If  I  knew  a  ] 
equal  to  it,  I  woidd  advise  the  continuation  down  to  the  i 
arrival  of  Captain  Cook.     Nothing  could  be  more  entertaiou 
or  more  instructive.     It  is  curious  that  all  groat  discoveries  ■ 
made,  as  it  were  by  accident,  when  men  are  in  search  of  sot 
I'  thing  else.     I  learn  from  you  that  Columbus  did  not,  i 

fihilosopher,  demonstrate  to  himself  that  there  must  be  sucfai 
I  portion  of  the  earth  as  America  is,  but  that  meaning  to  go  i 

L  the  East  Indies,  he  stumbled  on  the  West.    It  is  a  more  iatq 

H  csting  speculation  to  consider  bow  little  political  wiadom  1 

W  to  do,  imd  how  much  has  arisen  from  chance,  in  the  [ 

t  government,  laws,  and  constitution  of  the  Ne\v  World. 
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shew  it  strongly  in  the  reTOlutioua  and  settlement  of  SiuniBh 
America.  I  hope  the  time  will  cotue  for  fulfilling  the  engage- 
ment you  allude  to  iu  the  beginning  of  your  PreJace.  You  will 
then  shew  how  little  political  wisdom  had  to  do  in  fonuing  the 
original  cottlements  of  English  America.  Goveranient  left 
private  adventurem  to  do  as  they  pleased,  and  certainly  did  not 
see  in  any  degree  the  consequence  of  the  ohject." 

One  letter,  containing  the  judgment  of  an  author  who  is 
eujiposed  to  have  employed  his  own  abilities  in  a  very  masterly 
sketch  oD  the  same  subject,  I  shall  publish  entire.  It  is  long 
for  a  quotation  ;  but  I  will  not  mutilate  what  comes  from  the 
pen  of  Mr,  Burke. 

"  I  am  perfectly  sensible  of  the  very  flattering  distinction  I 

have  received  in  your  thinking  me  worthy  of  so  noble  a  present 

as  that  of  your  History  of  America,     I  have  however  suffered 

my  gratitude  to  lie  under  some  suspicion,  by  delaying  my 

acknowledgment  of  so  great  a  favour :  but  my  delay  was  only 

to  render  my  obligation  to  yon  more  complete,  and  my  thanks, 

if  possible,  more  morital.     The  close  of  the  session  brought  a 

great  deal  of  very  troublesome,  though  not  importtint  business 

on  me  at  once.     I  could  not  go  through  your  work  at  one 

breath  at  that  time,  though  I  have  done  it  since.     I  am  now 

enabled  (o  thank  you,  not  only  for  the  honour  you  have  done 

me,  but  for  tlie  great  satisfaction,  and  the  infinite  variety  and 

compass  of  instruction,  J  have  received  from  your  incotujiarable 

work.     Everything  has  been  done  which  was  so  naturally  to 

be  L-xpocted  from  the  author  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  and 

of  the  age  of  Charles   V.      I   believe  few   books  have  done 

more  than  this,  towards  clearing  up  dark   points,  correcting 

errors,  and  removing  prejudices.     You  have  too  the  rare  secret 

of  rekindling  an  interest  on  subjects  that  had  so  often  been 

I  trcat(%],  and  iu  wluch  everything  which  could  feed  a  vital  flame 

IttplMjared  to  have   been  consumed.     1  am  sure  I  read  many 

T  parts  of  your   History  with  that  fresh  concern   and   anxiety 

I  wbicii  iitl«Dd  thcw  who  are   not   previously  apprized  of  the 

ft»vvn^     Von  hare,  besideA,  thrown  quite  a  new  light  on  the 
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materials  and  biots  for  a  rational  theory  of  wbat  may  be  ( 
liected  from  them  in  future. 

"  The  part  which  I  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  is  ibe  di 
ciission  on  the  manners  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  iJi 
New  World.  I  have  alwiiys  thought  with  jou,  that  » 
at  this  time  very  great  advantages  towards  the  knowledge 
human  nature.  We  need  no  longer  go  to  history  to  trace  it  i 
all  stages  and  periods.  History,  from  its  comparative  yootf 
is  hut  a  poor  instructor,  When  the  Egyjttians  called  tl 
Greeks  children  in  antiquities,  wc  may  well  call  them  childriM 
and  80  we  may  call  all  those  nations  which  were  able  to  trace  bl 
progress  of  society  only  within  their  own  limits.  But  now  tj 
great  map  of  mankind  is  unrolled  at  once,  and  there  is  no  sts 
or  gradation  of  barhansm,  and  no  mode  of  refinement  whici 
we  have  not  at  the  same  moment  under  our  view  ;  the  vcjf 
different  civility  of  Europe  and  of  China ;  the  barbarism  i 
Persia  and  of  Abyssinia;  the  erratic  manners  of  Tartnrj' i 
of  Arabia ;  the  savage  state  of  North  America  and  <rf  Noi 
Zealand.  Indeed,  you  have  made  a  noble  use  of  the  udvanta  _ 
you  have  had.  You  have  employed  philosophy  to  judge  < 
manners,  and  from  manners  you  have  drawn  new  resources  fi 
philosophy,  I  only  think  that  in  one  or  two  points  you  baV 
hardly  done  justice  to  the  savage  character. 

"  There  remains  before  you  a  great  field.   Pericuhsfe  ptetua 
opus    cdefE   tractaa,   et   incedis  per   ujnes   mppositon 
doli'so.     When  even  those  ashes  will  he  spread  over  the  f 
sent  fire,  God  knows,     I  am  heartily  sorry  tltat  we  are  tun 
supplying  jou  with  that  kind  of  dignity  and  eoucero,  wbioh  ] 
purchased  to  bit^tory  at  the  expense  of  mankind.     1  had  ratbei 
by  far,  that  Dr.  Robertson's  pen  were  only  employed  in  del 
ing  the  humble  scenes  of  political  economy,  than  the  grc 
events  of  a  civil  war.     However,  if  our  atiitesmen  had  read  tb 
hook  of  humau  nature  instead  of  the  Joniiiaia  of  the  Hotiae  ( 
Oommoufl,  and  liiatory  instead  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  w 
not  by  the  latter  have  furnished  out  so  ample  a  jmge  for  t 
t'urmer.     For  my  part,  I  have  not  been,  nor  am  I  very  i 
in  my  gj)eculatioQs  on  this  subject     All  that  I  have  t 
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to  make  have  hitherto  proved  fallacioua.  I  confess,  I  thought 
the  Colonies  left  to  themselves  could  not  have  made  anything 
like  the  present  resistance  to  the  whole  power  of  this  country 
and  its  allies.  I  did  not  thtnk  it  could  have  been  done  without 
the  declared  interference  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  But  I 
looked  on  it  as  very  probal)le  that  France  and  Spain  would 
before  this  time  have  taken  a  decidetl  [lart,  lu  both  these  con- 
jectures I  have  judged  amiss.  You  will  smile  when  I  send 
you  a  trifling  temporary  production,  made  for  the  occasion  of  a 
day,  and  to  perish  with  it,  in  return  for  your  immortal  work. 
But  our  exchange  resembles  the  jiolitics  of  the  times  :  you 
send  out  solid  wealth,  the  accumiUation  of  ages,  and  in  return 
you  get  a  few  flying  leaves  of  iwor  American  paper,  HowL>ver, 
you  have  the  mercantile  comfort  of  finding  the  balance  of  trade 
infinitely  in  your  favour ;  and  I  console  myself  with  the  snng 
consideration  of  uninformed  natural  acnteness,  tliat  I  have  my 
warehouse  full  of  gooils  at  another's  exi>eiiBe. 

"  Adieu,  Sir,  continue  to  instract  the  world  ;  and  whilst  we 
carrj'  on  a  poor  unequal  conflict  with  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  our  day,  perhaps  with  no  better  weapons  than  other 
passions  and  prejudices  of  our  own,  convey  wisdom  at  our 
expense  to  future  generations." 

After  these  testimonies  to  the  excellence  of  the  AToerican 
Hidorij,  joined  to  twenty  years'  [Ktsaession  of  the  public  favour, 
it  may  |>erhaps  be  thought  presumption  iu  me  to  interpose  my 
own  judgment  with  respect  to  its  peculiar  merits.  I  caimot 
help,  however,  remarking  (what  appears  still  more  cbarocteris- 
ticftl  of  this  than  of  any  of  Dr.  Hobcrtson's  other  works)  the 
comprehensive  survey  which  he  has  taken  of  his  vast  and 
various  subject,  and  the  skilful  arrangement  by  which  he  has 
bestowed  connexion  and  flymmetiy  on  a  umkb  of  materials  so 
bliapt'less  and  disjointed.  The  penetration  and  sagacity  dis- 
played in  his  delineation  of  savage  manners,  and  the  unbiassed 
good  sL-nso  with  wliich  \w  lian  contrasted  that  state  of  society 
with  civiliaxl  life,  (a  upeoulation  in  the  prosecution  of  which  so 
[  lliuiy  of  liis  prodeocssorfi  hml  lost  thomsidvcs  in  vugue  di-cla- 
pumiloxicnl  n-finemetit.)   bavL-  been   much   and 
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dcsei'vedly  admired.  His  industry  also,  aad  accuracy  in  oal- 
lectiDg  information  with  respect  to  the  Spanish  system  of 
colonial  [lolicy,  have  received  warm  praise  from  his  frictMls  and 
txom  the  public.  But  what,  perhaps,  does  no  less  boooar  to 
the  powers  of  his  mind  tliau  any  of  these  particulars,  ia,  the 
ability  and  address  with  which  he  has  treated  some  topics  that 
did  not  fall  within  the  ordinary  sphere  of  his  studies,  more 
especially  those  which  border  on  the  province  of  the  ostunl 
hiBtoriau.  la  the  consideration  of  these,  although  we  may 
perhaps,  in  one  or  two  instances,  have  room  to  regret  that  ho 
had  not  been  still  more  completely  jirepared  for  the  undertak- 
ing by  previous  habits  of  scientific  disquiiiition,  we  uniformly 
find  him  interesting  and  instrnctive  iu  the  information  he  oon- 
veyu,  and  happy  beyond  most  English  writers  in  the  descriptire 
powers  of  his  style.  The  species  of  description  too  in  which  he 
excels,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  subject ;  distinguished,  not 
by  tliose  picturesque  touches  which  vie  with  the  effects  of  the 
pencil  in  presenting  local  scenery  to  the  mind,  but  by  ao 
expression  to  which  language  alone  is  equal,  of  the  grand 
features  of  an  unsubdued  world.  In  these  passages  he  disoorera 
talents,  as  a  writer,  different  from  anything  that  appears  in  his 
other  publications ;  a  compass  and  richness  of  diction  the  more 
surprising,  that  the  objects  described  were  so  little  familiarized 
to  his  thoughts,  and,  in  more  than  one  instance,  rivalling  the 
majestic  eloquence  which  destined  Buffon  to  be  the  historian  of 
Nature. 

After  all,  however,  the  principal  chann  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
bis  other  Ilistories,  arises  from  the  graphical  effect  of  Ida  narra- 
tive, wherever  his  subject  aflfords  him  materials  for  an  iuterest- 
ing  picture.  What  force  and  beauty  of  painting  in  Iiis  circum- 
stantial details  of  the  voyage  of  CoUimbus  ;  of  the  first  aspect  oC 
the  New  Continent;  and  of  the  interviews  of  the  natives  with 
the  Spanish  adventurers  I  With  what  animation  and  (ire  does 
he  follow  the  steps  of  Cortes  through  the  varying  fortmiea  of  Inin 
vast  and  hazardous  career,  yielding,  it  must  be  owned,  i 
what  too  much  to  the  influence  of  the  passions  which  bis  1 
felt,  but  bestowing,  at  the  same  time,  the  y\ 
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mii-ation  and  sytupatliy  on  the  virtues  and  fate  of  those  whom 
he  subdued  !  The  arte,  tlie  institutionB,  and  the  manners  of 
Europe  and  of  America,  but  above  all,  the  splendid  characters 
of  Cortes  and  of  Guatimozin,  enable  him,  in  this  jwrt  of  his 
work,  to  add  to  its  other  attractions  that  of  the  finest  contrasts 
which  occur  in  history. 

On  these  and  eimilar  occasions,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge 
from  what  I  experience  ia  myself,  he  seizes  more  completely 
than  any  other  modern  historian  tlie  attention  of  his  reader, 
and  transports  him  into  the  midst  of  the  trnnsactions  which  he 
records.  His  own  imagination  was  warm  and  vigorous  ;  and, 
although  in  the  conduct  of  life  it  gave  no  tincture  of  enthusiasm 
to  hie  temper,  yet,  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet,  it  attached  him 
peculiarly  to  those  pasaagM  of  history  which  approach  to  the 
romantic.  Hence  many  of  the  characteristical  beauties  of  hia 
writings ;  and  hence  too,  perhaps,  some  of  their  imperfections. 
A  cold  and  phlegmatic  historian,  who  surveys  human  affairs 
like  the  inhabitant  of  a  different  planet,  if  his  narrative  should 
sometimes  languish  for  want  of  interest,  will  at  least  avoid 
those  prepOBseasioDS  into  which  the  writer  must  occasionally  be 
betrayed,  who,  mingling  with  a  synumthctic  ardour  among  the 
illustrious  personages  whose  story  he  contemplates,  is  liable, 
wlule  ho  kindles  with  their  generous  emotions,  to  be  infecteil 
by  the  cont^igiou  of  their  prejudices  and  passions. 

These  effects,  resulting  naturally  from  a  warm  imagiuatiou, 
were  heightened  in  Dr.  Boljertson  by  the  vigour  of  an  active 
and  aspiring  mind.     It  was  not  from  the  indiflbience  produced 
by  indolence  or  abstraction  that  he  withdrew  from  the  businese 
of  life  to  philosophy  and  letters.     He  was  formed  for  action  no 
less  than  speculation,  and  liad  fortune  opened  to  him  a  field 
equal  to  his  talents,  lie  would  have  preferred,  without  hesita- 
tion, (if  I  do  not  greatly  miBtiike  his  character,)  the  pursuits  of 
,   the  former  in  those  of  the  Iatt«r.     His  studies  were  all  directed 
'   to  the  great  scenes  of  political  eicertion,  and  it  was  only  because 
\  ho  wanted  an   oppoilunity  to  sustain  s  part  in  them  himself, 
lliuit  he  submitted  to  be  an  historian  of  the  actions  of  others. 
I  Id  all  hia  writings  the  inftuonce  of  the  circumatancea  which  I 
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han  sow  soggeeted,  mar,  I  ifaink,  be  imcecl,  but  i 
tbem  is  it  to  stroogty  m&iked  as  in  tti«  History  of  An 
Tbere  be  writes  witb  tbe  interest  of  one  who  had  been  him 
an  actor  m  the  soene,  giving  an  ideal  lango  to  liis  ambitim 
amoDg  the  astonishiag  evenls  which  he  describes. 

Perfaa[«,  Indeed,  it  must  be  owned  oa  the  other  hand,  that 
if  the  excellences  of  this  perfoimance  are  on  a  i^cale  commeiK 
siirate  to  tl>e  magnitude  of  the  subject,  it  is  in  some  reeprdB 
more  open  to  censure  than  any  of  his  other  prtx]uctkiti.<(.    A 
partiality  for  the  cliarms  of  eloquence  ami  tlie  originality  of 
BjOjaa  displayed  in  the  writings  of  Buffon  and  Dc  Pauw, — a 
partiality  natural  to  tbe  enthusiasm  of  a  congenial  mind.  \aa 
unquestionably  produced  a  facility  in  the  admission  of  many  of 
their  assertions  which  are  now  classed  with  the  pnjudicei 
former  times.     After  allowing,  however,  to  this  charge  all  I 
weight  it  possesses,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  in  justice  toJ 
Robertson,  what  important  additions  have  been  made  atnce  i 
time  he  wrote,  to  otu-  knowledge  both  of  America  and  of  1 
aboriginal  inhabitants;  and  that  it  is  not  from  our  pre 
stock  of  information,   but  from   what   was   llien    current  1 
Europe,  that  an  estimate  can  fairly  be  formed  of  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  his  researches.     WTien  he  liazarded  himself,  lite 
Columbus,  in  traversing  an  unknown  ocean,  and  in  sim'ejrii^ 
a  New  World,  much,  it  might  be  expected,  would  be  left  I 
reward  the  industry  of  future  adventurers.     Tlie  dispositioa  % 
has  sliewn  to  palliate  or  to  veil  the  enormities  of  the  Spaniai 
in  their  American  conquests,  is  a  blemish  of  a  deeper  and  e 
serious  nature,  to  the  impression  of  which  I  must  content  t 
self  with  opposing  those  warm  and  etilightenetl  s«.'Dtimenta<| 
humanity  which  in  general  animate  hia  writings.     A  late  c 
did  and  well-informed  author,  accordingly,  after  aseerting  t 
the  conquest  of  the  New  World  was  effected  (ou  a  low  cstimal 
by  the  murdering  of  ten  milliouB  of  the  species,  and  that  ti 
accounts  of  this  carnage  are  authenticated  beyond  the  posmq 
lity  of  dispute,   suggests  an   apology  for   Dr.   Bobertsoo 
remarking,  "  that  tliis  is  one  of  Uiose  melancholy  paseagea  i 
the  history  of  human  nature,  where  a  benevolent  mind,  aliri 
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I  iug  from  tbe  contemplation  of  facts,  wiuheB  to  resist  iionvictton, 

[,Rnd  to  relieve  itself  by  incredulity."' 

The  Spanieh  nation  were  not  insensible  of  what  they  owed 
to  Dr.  Robertson  for  "  the  temperate  spirit"  (as  Mr.  Giblmn 
expresses  it)  with  which  he  had  related  this  portion  of  their 
story.  "  On  the  8th  of  August  1777,  be  was  unanimonsly 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid, 
in  testimony  of  their  approbation  of  the  iudustry  and  care  with 
wliich  hi;  has  applied  to  the  study  of  Spanish  History,  and  as  a 
recoDipenso  for  his  merit  in  having  contributeii  so  much  to 
ilhistrate  and  spread  the  knowledge  of  it  in  foreign  countries." 
'ilie  Academy,  at  the  same  time,  ajipointed  one  of  its  members 
to  translate  the  ffiatory  of  Amn-tca  into  Spanish;  and  it  is 
Ix'lieved  that  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  trans- 
lation when  the  Si>anish  Grovernraent,  judging  it  inexpedient 
that  a  work  should  he  made  public  in  which  the  nature  of  the 
trade  with  America  and  the  system  of  Colonial  administration 
were  so  fully  explained,  interposed  its  authority  to  stop  the 
undertaking. 

As  the  vohunes  which  have  been  now  under  our  review  did 
not  complete  Dr.  Robertson's  original  design,  he  announced  in 
tbe  Preface  his  intention  to  resume  the  subject  at  a  future 
period,  suspending,  in  tbe  meantime,  the  execution  of  that 
part  of  his  plan  wliich  related  to  the  British  settlements,  "  on 
account  of  the  /enn^nt  which  then  agitated  our  North  Ameri- 
can Colonies."  A  fragment  of  this  intended  work,  which  has 
bven  published  since  bis  death,  while  it  illustrates  the  perse- 
vering ardour  of  his  mind,  must  excite  a  lively  regret  in  all 
who  read  it,  that  s  hlstoiy  so  peculiarly  calculated  by  its  mib- 
ject  to  co-estend  his  fame  with  the  future  progress  of  our  lan- 
ge  in  the  regions  beyond  the  Atlantic,  had  not  been  added 

I  to  the  other  mouumente  of  his  genius. 


The  caution  which  Dr.  Robertson  ohnerved  in  his  expresKJons 
I  oonccming  the  American  war,  suggests  some  doubta  about  his 
I  aentiiucnts  on  that  subject.     In  his  letters  to  Mr.  Stmhun  he 
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SECTION    IV. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SAME  SOBJECT. — HISTORICAL  DISyUlSTTlOS 
OONCEBNINO  INDIA. — GENBRAL  REMARKS  ON  DR.  ROBERTSOKft 
HBRITS  AS  AN  HISTORIAN. 

In  consequence  of  the  intcrrnptioii  of  Dr.  Kobertson's  fl 
produced  by  the  American  Revolntiou,  he  was  led  to  t 
8ome  other  subject  which  might,  in  the  meantime,  give  empl 
ment  to  his  sludious  leisure.     A  letter,  dated  July  1778,  tOM 
friend  the  Kcv,  Mr.  Waddilove,  (now  Deau  of  Bipon,)  ( 
tains  some  imi>ort^nt  information  with  respect  to  hia  t 
at  this  period. 

"  The  state  of  our  affairs  in  North  America  is  not  sach  at 
to  invite  me  to  go  on  with  my  History  of  the  Now  "World.  I 
must  wait  for  times  of  greater  tranqnillity,  whon  I  can  write 
and  the  public  can  read  with  more  impartiality  and  better 
information  than  at  present.  Every  jTerson  with  whom  I  coo- 
versed  in  London  confirmed  me  in  my  resolution  of  making  a 
pause  for  a  little,  until  it  shall  he  known  in  what  maiiDcr  the 
ferment  will  subside.  But  as  it  is  neither  my  inclination  nor 
interest  to  be  altogether  idle,  many  of  my  friends  have  sag- 
gostcd  to  me  a  new  subject,  the  History  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  It 
will  be  some  satisfaction  to  me  to  enter  on  a  domestic  subjof 
after  being  engaged  so  long  on  foreign  ones,  where  one  I 
of  my  time  and  labour  were  employed  in  teaeliing  mji 
to  understand  manners,  and  laws,  n'^l  f.<i-u:^  u-li 
explain  t»  others.  You  knowbii; 
pains  I  bestowed  in  studying  tin;  ■ 
and  the  commerce  of  Spanish  Ameiiv.i.     i  nr  i..... . 
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in  the  first  volume  of  Charles  V.  was  founded  on  researches 
still  more  laborious.  I  shall  not  be  involved  in  the  same 
painful  inquiries,  if  I  undertake  the  present  work.  I  possess 
already  as  much  knowledge  of  the  British  Government  and 
laws  as  usually  is  possessed  by  other  persons  who  have  been 
well  educated  and  have  lived  in  good  company.  A  minute 
investigation  of  facts  will  be  the  chief  object  of  my  attention. 
With  respect  to  these,  I  shall  be  much  aided  by  the  original 
papers  published  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple  and  Macpherson,  and 
lately  by  Lord  Hardwicke.  The  Memoirs  of  Noailles,  con- 
cerning the  French  negotiations  in  Spain,  contain  very  curious 
information.  I  have  got  a  very  valuable  collection  of  papers 
from  the  Duke  of  Montague,  which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  I  am  promised  the  large  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  which  were  formerly  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Mallet.  From  these  and  other  materials  I  hope  to  write  a 
History  which  may  be  both  entertaining  and  instructive.  I 
know  that  I  shall  get  upon  dangerous  ground,  and  must  relate 
events  concerning  which  our  political  factions  entertain  very 
different  sentiments.  But  I  am  little  alarmed  with  this.  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  have  temper  enough  to  judge  with  im- 
partiality; and  if,  after  examining  with  candour  I  do  give 
offence,  there  is  no  man  whose  situation  is  more  indei)endent." 

Whatever  the  motives  were  which  induced  him  to  relinquish 
this  project,  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  long  occupy  his  thoughts. 
From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
abandoned  before  the  end  of  the  year  1779.  The  passage  is 
interesting,  not  only  as  it  serves  to  ascertain  the  fact,  but  as 
it  suggests  a  valuable  hint  with  respect  to  a  different  historical 
subject 

"  I  remember  a  kind  of  engagement  you  had  contracted  to 
repeat  your  visit  to  London  every  second  year,  and  I  look  for- 
wards with  pleasure  to  next  spring  when  your  bond  will  natu- 
rally become  due.  I  should  almost  hope  that  you  would  bring 
with  you  some  fruits  of  your  leisure,  had  I  not  been  informed 
Aat  you  had  totally  relinquished  your  design  of  continuing  Mr. 
mets  History  o/Enylancl      Notwithstanding  the  just  and 
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deep  flense  which  I  mwst  entertain  (if  the  intelligence  be  true) 
of  our  public  Iobs,  I  have  acarcely  courage  enough  to  blame  von. 
The  want  of  materials,  and  the  danger  of  offeuce,  are  two  for- 
midable obstacles  for  an  histoiian  who  wishes  to  instruct,  and 
who  is  deteimined  not  to  betray  his  readers.  But  if  yoa  leave 
the  narrow  limits  of  our  island,  there  still  remain,  witboat 
returning  to  the  troubled  scene  of  America,  many  subjects  not 
unworthy  of  your  genius.  Will  you  give  me  leave,  aa  a  ragae 
and  indigested  hint,  to  suggest  the  History  of  the  Prottftanb 
in  France ;  the  events  are  important  in  themselves,  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  great  Revolutions  of  Europe  ;  soot 
of  the  boldest  or  most  amiable  characters  of  modero  times,  tbe 
Admiral  Coligny,  Henry  IV.,  Ac,  would  be  your  pecaliir 
teroefl ;  the  materials  are  copious,  and  authentic,  ami  accesable; 
and  the  objects  appear  to  stand  at  that  just  distiincc  which 
excites  curiosity  without  inspiring  passion.  Sxcuse  the  free- 
dom, and  weigh  the  merits  (if  any)  of  this  proposal" ' 

As  I  have  had  very  little  access  to  see  any  of  Dr.  Robertson's 
answers  to  the  letters  of  bis  correspondents,  I  am  ignorant 
what  re[ily  he  made  to  this  suggestion  of  Mr.  Oibljoa,  as  well 
as  of  the  circumstances  that  induced  lutu  to  lay  aside  tkia 
plans  witli  respect  to  the  History  of  England.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  not  to  feel  much  regret  that  he  did  not  carry  them 
iuto  execution,  In  spite  of  the  obstacles  which  Mr.  Oibbon 
mentions,  there  can  he  little  doubt  tliat  the  work  would  haw 
l>eea  an  important  accession  to  English  literature,  and,  ia  all 
probability,  from  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject,  the  most 
[lopular  of  his  performances.  The  intrigues  of  the  difiereot 
factions  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  would  have  alTurded 
an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  cool  and  discnminstiDg 
judgment ;  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough  deserved  euch  i 
historian,  while  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  that  memoi 
period  would  liavc  given  full  employment  to  those  i 
powers  which  he  so  eminently  possessed,  and  of  which  1 
unfortunately  left  no  monument  Iwhind  him.  The  i 
sketches  of  this  kind,  interspersed  with  the  narmtiva  d 

'  See  Snl<  F. 
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Hume's  History^  have  always  been  favourite  passages  with 
readers  of  taste ;  and,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from 
Dr.  Robertson's  conversation,  he  would  not,  in  this  species  of 
composition,  have  been  surpassed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  other  work  that  he  projected  after 
thb  period.  He  seems,  indeed,  soon  to  have  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  writing  any  more  for  the  public,  and  to  have 
indulged  the  idea  of  prosecuting  his  studies  in  future  for  his 
private  amusement.  His  circumstances  were  independent ;  he 
was  approaching  to  the  age  of  sixty,  with  a  constitution  con- 
siderably impaired  by  a  sedentary  life ;  and  a  long  application 
to  the  compositions  he  had  prepared  for  the  press,  had  interfered 
(it  is  presumable)  with  much  of  the  gratification  he  might  have 
enjoyed,  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  follow  the  impulse  of  his 
own  taste  and  curiosity.  Such  a  sacrifice  must  be  more  or  less 
made  by  all  who  devote  themselves  to  letters,  whether  with  a 
view  to  emolument  or  to  fame  ;  nor  would  it  perhaps  be  easy 
to  make  it,  were  it  not  for  the  prospect  (seldom,  alas !  realized) 
of  earning  by  their  exertions  that  learned  and  honourable 
leisure  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  attain.  He  retired  from 
the  business  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  about  the  same  time ; 
and,  for  seven  or  eight  years,  divided  the  hours  which  he  could 
spare  from  his  professional  duties  between  the  luxury  of  reading 
and  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 

The  activity  of  his  mind,  in  the  meantime,  continued  un- 
impaired ;  and  the  habits  of  study  he  had  so  long  been  ac- 
customed to,  gave  a  certain  scope  and  connexion  even  to  his 
historical  recreations.  To  one  of  these,  which,  from  its  accidental 
connexion  with  some  of  his  former  works,  engaged  his  attention 
more  closely  than  his  ordinary  pursuits,  the  public  is  indebted 
for  a  valuable  performance,  of  which  the  materials  seem  almost 
insensibly  to  have  swelled  to  a  volume,  long  after  his  most 
intiinate  friends  imagined  that  he  had  rcnouficed  all  thoughts  of 
the  press.  The  Disquisition  concerning  Ancient  India^  which 
his  historical  labours,  took  its  rise  (as  he  himself  informs 
!0m  the  perusal  of  Major  Renneirs  Memoir  for  illustrat- 
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ipg  bid  map  of  iDdoatan.  This  suggested  to  him  Uie  ide*  <if 
examin'mp;  more  fully  than  be  had  doue  in  the  iDtrodoctoi; 
book  to  his  History  o/Avierica,  into  the  knovrledgc  which  U» 
Ancienta  had  of  that  cotuitry,  and  of  considfring  what  is  cer- 
tain, what  is  obscure,  and  what  is  fabulous  in  the  accounts  0/ 
it  which  they  have  handed  down  to  us."  "  In  undertakiDg  tiui 
inquiry,"  lie  adds,  "  he  had  originally  no  other  object  than  lib 
own  amusement  and  instruction ;  but  in  carrying  it  on,  and 
conBultiug  with  care  the  authors  of  antiquity,  some  facto 
hitherto  unobserved,  and  many  which  had  not  been  exAmioed 
with  proper  attention,  occurred ;  new  views  opened  ;  his  ide« 
gradually  extended,  and  became  more  interesting,  till  at  lengtb 
he  imagined  that  the  result  of  bis  researches  might  nrore 
amusing  and  instructive  to  others." 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  himself  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  a  disquisition  begun  in  the  sixty -eighth  year  of  hb  t^t, 
and  in  twelve  months  brought  to  a  conclusion ;  ttvhihitjffg^ 
nevertheless,  in  eveiy  part,  a  diligence  in  rcseaxcli,  a  Mnzadiwa 
of  judgment,  and  a  perspicuity  of  method,  not  inferior  to  Jhv^ 
which  distinguish  his  other  performances.  From  the  nature  of 
the  subject  it  was  impossible  to  render  it  equally  amuang  (r< 
ordinary  readers,  or  to  bestow  on  his  language  the  same  e^ilco- 
dour  and  vaiiety ;  but  the  style  possesses  all  the  chatacterirtica) 
beauties  of  bis  former  compositions,  aa  far  as  thej  could  with 
propriety  be  introduced  into  a  discourse,  of  which  the  geoenl 
design  excluded  every  superfluous  and  ambitious  ornnuieoL 
The  observations  in  the  Appendix  upon  the  character,  Uiu 
manners,  and  the  institutions  of  the  people  of  India,  prcMiit  n 
valuable  outline  of  all  tho  most  important  iuibrmation  coucvrD- 
ing  them,  which  was  then  accessible  to  the  philosophers  (if 
Europe,  and  if  they  have  already  lost  pirt  of  their  iuleri'st  in 
consequence  of  the  astonishing  disco\'ciies  whioli  havu  been 
since  brought  to  Ii',dit  in  Asia,  by  a  fortunate  and  une):aiDpIe«l 
combination  of  genius,  learning,  and  official  i;ink,  in  a  (Vw  lu 
dividuals  whose  names  do  honour  to  this  >- 
evince  that  ardent  and  enlightened  cmio-. 
the  author's  iaquiries  in  his  most  advanced  ' 
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proof  that  his  mind  kept  pace  to  the  last,  with  the  progress  of 
historical  knowledge. 

In  these  observations  too,  we  may  occasionally  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  still  higher  motives,  to  which  he  has  himself  alluded, 
with  an  affecting  solemnity,  in  the  last  sentences  which  he 
addressed  to  the  public.  "  If  I  had  aimed,"  says  he,  "  at 
nothing  else  than  to  describe  the  civil  polity,  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  and  religious  institutions,  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  numerous  races  of  men,  that  alone  would  have  led 
me  into  inquiries  and  discussions  both  curious  and  instructive. 
I  own,  however,  that  I  have  all  along  kept  in  view  an  object 
more  interesting,  as  well  as  of  greater  importance ;  and  enter- 
tain hopes,  that  if  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  early 
and  high  civilisation  of  India,  and  of  the  wonderful  progress  of 
its  inhabitants  in' elegant  arts  and  useful  science,  shall  be 
received  as  just  and  well  established,  it  may  have  some  influence 
upon  the  behaviour  of  Europeans  towards  that  people.  It  was 
by  an  impartial  and  candid  inquiry  into  their  manners,  that 
the  Emperor  Akber  was  led  to  consider  the  Hindoos  as  no  less 
entitled  to  protection  and  favour  than  his  other  subjects,  and 
to  govern  them  with  such  equity  and  mildness  as  to  merit 
from  a  grateful  people  the  honourable  appellation  of  *  The 
Guardian  of  Mankind/  If  I  might  presume  to  hope,  that  the 
description  I  have  given  of  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the 
people  of  India  could  contribute  in  the  smallest  degree,  and 
with  the  most  remote  influence,  to  render  their  character  more 
respectable,  and  their  condition  more  happy,  I  should  close  my 
literary  labours  with  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  I  have 
not  lived  or  written  in  vain."* 

In  concluding  tliis  general  review  of  Dr.  Rolxjrtsou's  publi- 
cations, our  attention  is  naturally  led,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  historical  researches.  In  this  respect 
he  has  certainly  not  been  surpassed  by  any  writer  of  the  present 
times,  nor  would  it  perhaps  be  easy  to  name  another,  who  has 
united  to  so  luminous  an  arrangement  of  his  materials,  and 

'  i^cp  Note  <». 
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8ucli  niaaterly  skill  id  adorniD;;  them,  aa  equal  decree  of  indi»> 
try  ftU'i  exactness  in  tracing  them  to  their  origioal  sourcai. 
After  a  mintih)  examiiiation  of  the  most  dispated  passages  of 
\m  fii'st  pert'ormance.  a  late  author'  has  veutured  to  proaoance 
him  "  the  most  faithful  of  hi^^torians,"  and  I  have  no  doabt 
that  tkiti  hoDOurahle  appellation  will  be  saactionefl  by  those 
who  shall  ttxaminc  his  other  works  with  the  same  acuteneK, 
Bccuracy,  and  candour. 

In  the  art  of  narration  too,  which,  next  to  correctness  in  tbe 
Htatcment  of  facts,  ie  the  moRt  eesential  qualificatioD  of  an  his- 
torian, Dr.  Bohei'lson's  skill  ia  pre-eminent ;  perhaps  I  might 
venture  to  say,  that  in  this  art  his  chief  and  charactf  ristical 
excellence  as  an  historian  consists.  I  do  not,  at  present,  nllnde 
merely  to  the  richness  of  colouring  with  which  he  occasionallT 
arrests  tbe  attention,  but  to  the  distinctness,  perepicuity,  and 
fulness,  with  which  he  uniformly  communicates  historical  in- 
formation, carefully  avoiding  every  reference  to  whatever  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  subject  his  reader  may  accideolall/ 
poseesB.  In  thiti  distinctness  and  perspicuitj',  so  conspicuous  id 
the  great  models  of  antiquity,  some  modem  writers  of  unques- 
tionable talents  have  failed  to  a  degree  which  renders  all  tbeu* 
other  merits  of  little  value ; — a  failure  more  particularly  ob- 
servable, since  it  became  fashionable,  aft«r  the  example  of 
Voltaire,  to  connect  with  the  view  of  jwlitical  transactions,  ut 
examination  of  their  effects  on  the  manners  and  condition  of 
mankind,  and  to  blend  the  lights  of  philosophy  with  the  appro- 
priate beauties  of  historical  composition.  In  consequence  of 
this  innovation,  while  the  province  of  the  historian  has  be«o 
enlarged  and  dignified,  the  difficulty  of  his  task  has  inorea^ed 
in  the  same  proportion,  reduced,  as  he  must  frequently  be  to 
the  alternative,  cither  of  interrupting  unseasonably  the  chain 
of  events,  or  by  intcrwearing  disquisition  and  narrative  to- 
gether, of  sacrificing  clearness  to  brevity.  By  few  writers  of 
the  present  age  has  this  combination  of  philosophy  with  hiatoiy 
been  more  frequently  attempted  than  by  Dr.  RobertsoD ;  i 
by  none  have  the  inconveniences  which  it  threatens  been  n 
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successfully  avoided.  In  the  former  respect  his  merit  is  great, 
hut  in  the  latter,  he  may  be  safely  proposed  as  a  pattern  for 
imitation. 

Nor  does  the  beauty  of  his  narrative  consist  only  in  the 
luminous  distinctness,  and  picturesque  selection  of  his  details. 
In  a  passage  formerly  quoted  from  one  of  Mr.  Walpole's  letters, 
it  is  mentioned,  among  the  other  recommendations  of  the 
History  of  Scotland^  that,  "  although  composed  of  pieces  of 
information,  each  of  which  would  make  a  separate  memoir,  yet 
the  whole  is  hurried  on  into  one  uninterrupted  story."*  The 
remark  is  just,  and  it  points  at  an  excellence  of  the  highest 
order,  conspicuous  in  all  Dr.  Robertson's  publications, — the 
continuity  which  unites  together  the  different  parts  of  his 
subject,  in  consequence  of  the  address  and  felicity  displayed  in 
his  transitions.  It  is  this  last  circumstance  which  bestows  on 
his  works  that  unceasing  interest  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
principal  charms  in  tales  of  fiction ;  an  interest  easy  to  sup- 
port in  relating  a  series  of  imaginary  adventures,  but  which, 
in  historical  composition,  evinces,  more  than  anything  else,  the 
hand  of  a  master. 

The  attainment  of  these  different  perfections  was  undoubtedly 
much  facilitated  by  the  plan  which  he  adopted,  of  throwing 
into  the  form  of  Notes  and  Illustrations,  whatever  critical  or 
scientific  discussions  appeared  to  him  to  interfere  with  the 
peculiar  province  of  history.  In  one  of  the  last  conversations 
I  had  with  him,  he  mentioned  this  as  an  improvement  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  historical  writing;  and  his  final  judg- 
ment on  the  subject  will  be  allowed  to  have  great  weight  in 
favour  of  that  mode  of  arrangement  which  he  adopted.  On 
this  point,  I  know,  there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion :  nor  do 
I  think  myself  entitled  to  pronounce  with  confidence  upon 
either  side,  where  the  best  judges  have  hesitated  in  their 
decision.  Our  late  excellent  colleague  Mr.  Smith,  carried  to 
such  a  length  his  partiality  to  the  ancient  forms  of  classical 
oompoBitioD,  that  he  considered  every  Ki)ecies  of  note  as  a 
Wwniih  or  imperfection ;  indicating,  either  an  idle  accumula- 

"«  Mrtioulars,  or  a  want  of  skill  and  compre- 
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koiiBiou  lu  the  general  design.  Dr.  Douglas,  too,  the  praem 
Btsliop  of  Salisbury)  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Bolx-rt^oa  on 
occastun  of  his  American  History,  appears  dlssatistieU  with  the 
loc'il  9C[)aration  of  the  notes  from  the  text ;  without,  however 
diBpiitiiig  the  general  principle  on  which  the  airangenienl  of 
bis  materials  proceeds.  "  I  tbiuk,"  says  he,  "  that  your  Notes 
and  Illustrations  very  frequently  contain  matter  of  the  greatest 
iniiwrtance  to  the  strengthening  the  arguments  and  conclusiooa 
yon  adopt  in  the  body  of  the  hook ;  and  they  are  eo  witklv 
xeparated  by  the  mode  of  your  publication,  that  the  reader 
cannot  nee,  at  one  view,  the  great  merit  of  your  work.  Mr, 
Oibbou  adopted  this  metiiod,  in  imitation  of  your  Charles  V, ; 
hut  I  believe  lie  has  found  the  wishes  of  the  public  in  fjtvour 
of  another  arrangement ;  for  I  understand,  in  a  ucw  edilion  of 
his  History  which  we  are  soon  to  have,  the  Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions are  to  he  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  to  wlUch  thev 
refer. — I  know  you  will  excuse  this  liberty ;  and  very  iin>bnbl?, 
as  you  have  considered  the  matter  more  accurately  thau  such 
readers  as  I  am,  you  ciui  give  very  substantial  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring the  iilftii  of  thi-owing  the  Notes  and  lUustratious  to  the 
end  of  the  volume." 

On  a  question  of  this  sort,  the  suggestions  of  8o  learned  and 
judicious  a  critic  iiro  undoubtedly  entitled  to  peculiar  def^-reooe  ■ 
bnt  I  must  be  (Hiriuiltcd  to  express  my  doubts  whether  he  has 
added  to  their  woij^ht,  by  ajipealing  to  the  arrangement  of  Mr 
fiibtmn,  wliicb,  in  this  instance,  has  always  ap|>eared  to  me 
to  be  inconvenient  in  the  extreme.  In  no  species  of  writin"  is 
it  agreeable  to  liavo  tho  attention  so  frcK]aently  withdrawn  from 
the  text ;  but  lu  historical  writing  it  ts  iiuiK>ssible  to  devise  a 
more  effectuid  expedient  for  counteracting  the  effects  of  tho 
author's  art.  The  curious  researcli  and  tlie  epigrammatic  wit 
so  often  displayed  in  Mr,  Gibbon's  Notes,  and  which  somctimeK 
rendt-r  them  more  amusing  than  even  the  eloquent  narrative 
wliich  they  are  meant  to  illustrat*.',  serve  only  to  add  to  the 
ciubarrosemeut  occasioned  by  this  unfortunate  distributiou  of 
Ilia  materials.  He  secius,  indeed,  I'rom  a  letter  published  iit  his 
I'tisl/nitnow  tl'oHs,  1<t  have  betn  fidly  (Wtieficd,  after  n 
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both  plans,  that  the  prefereDce  was  due  to  that  which,  after 
Dr.  Robertson's  example,  he  had  originally  pursued.  "  I  cannot 
be  displeased,"  he  observes,  "  with  the  two  numerous  and  cor- 
rect impressions  which  have  been  published  for  the  use  of  the 
Continent  at  Basil  in  Switzerland.  Of  their  fourteen  octavo 
volumes,  the  two  last  include  the  whole  body  of  the  notes. 
The  public  importunity  had  forced  me  to  remove  them  from 
the  end  of  the  volume  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  ;  but  I  have 
often  repented  of  my  compliance."^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  alternative  should  have  occurred  to 
Mr.  Gribbon  between  placing  all  his  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  or  collecting  them  all  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix.  In 
the  first  edition  of  his  first  volume,  he  followed  Dr.  Robertson 
implicitly  in  adopting  the  latter  method ;  which,  although  by 
far  the  more  unexceptionable  of  the  two,  might  be  obviously 
improved  by  some  limitations.  Mr.  Hume,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Strahan,  objects  to  it  strongly.  "  One  is  plagued  with  Gibbon's 
notes,  according  to  the  present  method  of  printing  the  book. 
When  a  note  is  announced,  you  tiu'n  to  the  end  of  the  volume, 
and  there  you  often  find  nothing  but  a  reference  to  an  authority. 
All  these  authorities  ought  only  to  be  printed  at  the  margin  or 
the  bottom  of  the  page."^ 

What  Mr.  Hume  here  remarks  concerning  references  to 
authorities,  may  be  extended  to  those  short  explanatory  sen- 
tences, which,  being  intended  to  facilitate  the  reader's  progress, 
should  unquestionably  be  brought  under  his  eye  at  the  same 
time  with  the  passage  they  arc  intended  to  elucidate.  Dr. 
Robertson,  as  well  as  Mr.  Gibbon,  seems  to  have  overlooked 
this  distinction  between  explanatory  hints,  and  notes  intended 
for  the  gratification  of  the  curious ;  and  hence  have  arisen  (at 
least  in  part)  those  inconveniences  in  the  technical  arrange- 
ment of  his  volumes,  of  which  Dr.  Douglas  was  led  to 
complain. 

A  still  more  important  blemish,  however,  it  must  bo  con- 
fessed, than  what  this  resi)cctablc  correspondent  has  8|X)cified, 
is  sometimes  iho  ronl  source  of  the  imperfection    he  has  rc- 
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marked  ;  I  ni^n  that  a  considL>rsibIe  portioQ  of  the  i 
which  is  parcfUed  out  among  the  uottrs,  ought  to  have  b 
incorporated  with  the  text.     Where  a  writer  fiuds  i 
to  enter  into  specuktiou  and  diacuasionj  the  whole  of  )ii8  Hrgu- 
nient  should  nudouhteclly  be  stated  at  once,  and  not  broh 
down  into  fragments,  which  the  reader  is  to  collect  from  ditf 
cut  parts  of  the  book.     In  those  diBsertations,  therefore,  wU 
form  BO  considerable  a  part  both  of  the  Hisknnj  of  CkarletM 
and  o'^  America,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  the  autl 
had  adhered  les.i  closely  to  tlie  plan  which  he  hassojudicioi 
adopted  in  his  historical  narrative.     The  arguments  wLicli  i 
commend  it  in  the  latter  species  of  composition,  it  is  sufHcienU^ 
evident,  do  not  apply  to  it  when  introduced  into  the  former. 

After  all,  whoever  attempts  to  instruct  the  world  by  any 
literary  undertaking,  whether  historical  or  speculative,  will  fiod 
it  necessary,  for  the  complete  satisfaction  of  accurate  inquirera, 
to  engage  in  occ^ional  discussions  which  could  not  be  lutro- 
duced  into  the  body  ol'  the  work,  without  digressiona  iucoiisistcot 
with  a  simple  and  distinct  arrangement;  nor  compressed  JDht 
notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  without  stopping  the  readei 
progress  and  misleading  his  attention.  No  writer  has  I 
more  completely  aware  of  this  than  Mr.  Hume,  who,  in  all  1 
publications,  both  historical  and  philosophical,  has  disting- 
carefully  those  incidental  suggestions  which  are  i 
prevent  any  hesitation  about  the  text  from  the  critical  disqifl 
silions  useful  for  satisfying  men  of  curious  research,  or  for 
obviating  the  doubts  of  more  refined  8i>eculation.  Dr.  Kobert- 
son's  subjects,  iu  all  his  Histories  excepting  that  of  Scotland, 
engaged  him  in  inquiries  more  open  to  controversy,  and  i 
arguments  resting  upon  information  less  accessible  to  ord 
readers,  than  those  of  Mr.  Hume.  His  proofs  and  illastratioi 
accordmgly,  bear  a  far  greater  proportion  to  the  size  of  I 
volumes ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  if  examined  wUl 
proper  attention,  the  arrangement  of  them  will  be  foood  (w 
a  few  exceptions)  to  reflect  no  less  honour  on  his  ti 
discernment. 

The  stress  which  Dr.  Robertson  himself  laid  on  Uih  1 
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liarity  lu  hia  mode  of  compoBition,  added  to  the  itidecieioD  of 
Mr.  Gibbon  with  respect  to  its  propriety,  will,  I  hope,  apolt^ize 
sufficiently  for  the  rninntenesa  with  whicb  eomeof  the  foregoing 
particulars  are  stated- — The  general  question  concerning  the 
expediency  of  imitating  the  Ancients,  in  limiting  an  author's 
intercourse  with  bis  readers,  to  what  is  conveyed  in  the  text, 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  admit  of  discussion.  Coniudered  oe 
sources  of  authentic  and  of  accurate  information,  the  value  of 
the  classics  is  infinitely  dimlDished  by  this  very  circumstance  ; 
and  few,  I  believe,  have  studied  Mr.  Smith's  works,  (particularly 
Ids  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,)  without  regretting,  on  some  occasions,  the  omission  of 
his  authorities ;  and,  on  others,  the  digressions  into  which  he 
has  been  led,  by  conforming  so  scrupulously  to  the  example 
of  antiquity. 


Of  Dr.  Robertson's  merits  as  an  historian,  so  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  genius  of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote, 
it  does  not  become  a  native  of  this  part  of  the  island  to  express 
a  decided  opinion.  And,  accordingly,  in  the  few  remarks 
which  I  am  to  haiiard  on  that  subject,  although  I  shall  state 
my  own  judgment  with  freedom,  I  would  be  understood  to 
write  with  all  possible  diffidence. 

The  general  strain  of  his  composition  is  flowing,  equal,  and 
majestic  ;  harmonious  beyond  that  of  most  English  writers,  yet 
seldom  deviating,  in  quest  of  harmony,  into  inversion,  redun- 
dancy, or  affectation.  If,  in  some  pasBages,  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  effect  might  liave  been  heightened  by  somewhat  more 
of  variety  in  the  stnicture  and  catlenoe  of  his  periods,  it  must 
bo  recollected  that  this  criticism  involves  an  encomium  on  the 
beauty  of  his  style ;  for  it  is  only  where  the  ear  is  habitually 
gratified,  that  the  rhythm  of  composition  becomes  an  object  of 
the  reader's  attention. 

In  comparing  his  tarn  of  expression  with  that  of  tiie  classical 
writers  of  England,  a  difference  may,  I  think,  lie  jwrceiveil ; 
originating  in  the  )m)vincial  sttuation  of  the  country  where  he 
rPocivLti  his  education  and  spent  his  life ;  and,  if  1  am  not 
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much  uifitakcD,  the  same  observation  may  bo  exteotled  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  most  of  our  cont^iuporaries  wtio  hatv 
laboured  under  elmilar  disadvantages.  I  do  not  nllQili?,  at 
present,  to  what  are  commonly  called  Scotticijums  j  for  from 
theee  Dr.  Robertson's  works  have  been  allowed,  by  the  most 
competent  judgOH,  to  be  remarkably  free  ;  but  to  hd  occaaonal 
fiubatitution  of  general  or  of  circuitous  modes  of  expression,  in- 
stead of  the  simple  and  specific  English  phrase.  Ao  author  who 
lives  at  a  distJinco  from  the  acknowledged  standard  of  elcgmioe, 
writes  in  a.  dialect  different  from  that  in  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  speak ;  and  is  naturally  led  to  evade,  as  much  as  possibk-,  the 
hazardous  use  of  idiomatical  phrases,  by  the  emplo^incnt  of  such 
as  accord  with  the  general  analt^  of  the  language,  Henco  hi  all 
the  lighter  and  more  familiar  kinds  of  writing,  the  risk  of  sacri- 
Sciag  ease  and  vivacity,  and  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  f/caitine 
Anglicism,^  in  order  to  secure  correctness  and  purity  ■  an<I 
hence  the  difBculties  with  which  those  of  oiu-  couutrymen  have 
had  to  struggle,  who  have  aimed  at  the  freedom  of  the  epistolary 
style,  or  who  have  attempted  to  catch  the  shadowy  and  fleeting 
forms  of  comic  dialogue.  The  jjeculiarity  in  the  manner  of 
Livy,  censiued  by  Asinius  Pollio,  was  probably  of  a  similar 
description ;  arising  less  from  an  admixture  of  Paduan  idioms 
than  from  the  absence  of  such  as  marked  the  dialect  of  Home. 
"  In  Tito  Livio,"  says  Quintilian,  "  mira;  facundite  viro,  putat 
inesse  Pollio  Asinius  quandnm  Patavinitatem.  Quare,  si  fieri 
potest,  et  verba  omnia,  et  vox,  hnjus  aluranum  Urbis  oleant  ■ 
ut  oratio  Itomana  plane  videatur,  nou  civitatc  donata."^ 

If,  however,  in  these  and  a  few  other  respects,  ini[>ortant 
ad\'antage8  are  possessed  by  those  whose  standard  of  proprielv 
is  always  before  them  in  their  ordinary  habits  of  conversalioa 
aiid  of  business,  it  must  perhaps  be  granted,  on  the  other  hand 
that  an  ear  thus  familiarized  from  infancy  to  phrases  which  it 
has  been  accustomed  to  retain,  without  any  selection  or  anj 
reference  to  general  principles,  can  scarcely  fail  to  hare  a 

'  "  If  AJdEaon'e  Inngimgo  hnd  been  less  iJiomnticnl,  it  iroulil  lisi 
of  iWgcnnuiB  Angliriam." — ii'cw  of  the  Poett. 
*  7>i«Uvfibnr>,  L.  Till.  c.  L 
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effect  in  blunting  an  author's  discrimination  between  the  esta- 
blished modes  of  classical  expression  and  the  accidental  jargon 
of  the  day.  Illustrations  of  this  remark  might  be  easily  col- 
lected from  writers  of  the  highest  and  most  deserved  reputation, 
more  particularly  from  some  who  have  cultivated,  with  the 
greatest  success,  the  appropriate  graces  of  the  English  tongue. 
Even  the  works  of  Dr.  Middleton,  which  have  been  often 
recommended  to  Scotchmen  as  the  safest  models  for  their 
imitation,  abound  with  instances  of  colloquial  language,  sanc- 
tioned probably  by  the  authority  of  the  fashionable  speakers 
of  his  time,  but  which,  I  should  suppose,  would  now  be  consi- 
dered as  vulgarisms  by  such  of  his  countrymen  as  have  formed 
their  taste  on  the  compositions  either  of  an  earlier  or  of  a  later 
period. 

In  guarding  against  these  temporary  modes  of  speech,  the 
provincial  residence  of  a  Scotchman  may  sometimes  have  its 
use,  by  teaching  him  to  distrust  his  ear  as  an  arbiter  of  ele- 
gance, and  to  appeal  on  every  questionable  point  to  the  practice 
of  those  whose  established  reputation  gives  the  stamp  of  pro- 
priety to  the  phraseology  they  have  employe  J.  If  his  com- 
position be  deficient  in  ease,  it  may  be  expected  not  to  fall 
under  the  ordinary  standard  in  point  of  purity ;  nay,  it  is  not 
impossible,  that  in  his  solicitude  to  avoid  idiomatical  phrases, 
he  may  be  occasionally  led  to  animate  and  to  ennoble  his  dic- 
tion ;  or,  by  uncommon  and  fortunate  combinations  of  words,  to 
give  to  familiar  ideas  the  charm  of  novelty. 

The  species  of  composition  to  which  Dr.  Robertson  directed 
his  studies,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  local  situation,  by 
aflfording  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  all  the  talents  he 
possessed,  without  imposing  on  him  a  trial  of  his  powers  in 
those  kinds  of  writing  where  a  Scotchman  is  most  likely  to  fail. 
In  delineating  the  characters  of  princes,  statesmen,  and  warriors, 
or  in  recording  events  that  have  happened  on  the  great  theatre 
of  public  affairs,  a  certain  elevation  of  language  is  naturally 
inspired  by  the  magnitude  of  the  subject.  The  engaging 
and  pathetic  details  of  domestic  life  vanish  before  the  eye 
which  contemplates  the  fortunes  of  nations,  and  the  revolutions 
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of  empire ;  and  there  is  even  a,  gravity  of  manner,  ezclnsrre  of 
everything  familiar  or  flt^tpant,  which  accords  with  our  idea  of 
him  who  sits  in  judgment  on  the  geocratious  that  are  paet.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  by  some,  whether  Dr.  Rohetiaoa 
has  not  carried  to  an  extreme  his  idea  of  what  he  has  himsdf 
called  the  dignity  of  history  ;  but,  whatever  opinion  we  form 
on  this  point,  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  his  plan  of  separating 
the  materials  of  historical  composition  from  those  which  &11 
under  the  provinces  of  the  antiquary,  and  of  the  writer  of 
memoirs,  was  on  the  whole  happily  conceived,  and  that  one 
great  charm  of  bis  works  ariflea  from  the  taste  and  judgment 
with  which  he  baa  carried  it  into  osecution.  Nor  has  he  anf^ 
fered  this  scrupulous  regard  to  the  unity  of  bistorical  e^le  to 
exclude  that  variety  winch  was  neceBsary  for  keeping  aliTetfae 
reader's  attention.  Whenever  his  subject  admits  of  being  en- 
riched or  adorned  by  political  or  philosophical  disqitisiHon,  fcjr 
picturesque  description,  or  by  the  interesting  details  of  a  ro- 
mantic episode,  be  scruplee  not  to  try  his  strength  with  tbow 
who  have  excelled  the  most  in  these  different  departmeDl*  a 
literature ;  uniformly,  however,  avoiding  to  mingle  ia  J 
humble  scenes  of  ordinary  life,  or  to  meet  his  rivals  oa 
ground  where  he  did  not  feel  himself  completely  their  eqa 

To  this  systematical  selection  of  the  more  regular  and  a 
gical  forms  of  conetruction,  ie  to  be  ascribe<l,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  his  popularity  among  foreigners,  who  unite  in  esteetuing 
him  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  but  as  one  of  the 
most  intelligible  of  our  writers.  And,  it  is  presumable,  that 
the  same  circumstance  will  secure  in  his  favour  the  suffragea  of 
posterity,  when  the  passiug  idioms  generated  by  the  capriqj 
modes  of  our  own  times,  shall  be  nutiquated  or  forgotten.' 

I  have  only  to  sdil,  that  some  of  the  foregoing  obsen 
apply  more  strongly  to  Dr.  Robertson's  earlier  than  to  his  li 
publications.     In  the  History  of  Charles  T.,  and  still  mom] 
that  of  America,  he  ventures  on  expressioos  which  he  1 
not  have  hazarded  before   the  establishment   of  hie  Uti 
name ;  and  accordingly,  it  may  he  doubted,  whether  in  i 

■  Se^  N'otc  K. 
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quence  of  this  circumstance,  he  did  not  lose  in  purity  of  diction 
what  he  gained  in  ease  and  freedom.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
it  will  be  found,  that  of  all  his  performances  Charles  V.  is 
that  which  unites  the  various  requisites  of  good  writing  in  the 
greatest  degree.  The  style  is  more  natural  and  flowing  than 
that  of  the  History  of  Scotland;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
idiomatical  phrases  are  introduced-  with  so  sparing  and  timid  a 
hand,  that  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  author's  attention  to 
correctness  was  not  sensibly  diminished.  In  the  History  of  y 
America^  although  it  contains  many  passages  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  anything  else  in  his  writings,  the  composition  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  so  uniformly  polished  as  that  of  his  former 
works,  nor  does  it  always  possess,  in  the  same  degree,  the 
recommendations  of  conciseness  and  simplicity.^ 

>  See  Note  I. 
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SECTION  V. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  MORE  ACTIVE  OCCUPATIONS  OF  DR.  ROBERTSON's 
LIFE — CONCLUSION  OF  THE  NARRATIVE — SKETCH  OF  HIS  CHA- 
RACTER. 

In  reviewing  the  History  of  Dr.  Robertson's  Life,  our  atten- 
tion has  hitherto  been  confined  to  those  pursuits  which  formed 
the  habitual  occupation  of  his  mind,  and  which  have  left 
behind  them  unperishable  monumenta  His  life,  however,  was 
not  devoted  wholly  to  the  cultivation  of  letters.  His  talents 
fitted  him  in  an  eminent  degree  for  the  business  of  the  world ; 
and  the  station  in  which  Providence  placed  him  opened  to  him 
a  field,  which,  however  unequal  to  his  ambition  or  to  his  genius, 
afforded  him  the  means  of  evincing  what  he  might  have  accom- 
plished, if  his  sphere  of  exertion  had  been  more  extensive  and 
brilliant. 

Among  the  active  scenes  in  which  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
engage,  the  most  conspicuous  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Court  in  Scotland.  Of  the  constitution 
of  this  Court,  accordingly,  which  differs  in  some  remarkable 
particulars  from  the  clerical  convocations  in  other  Christian 
countries,  a  general  outline  is  necessary,  in  order  to  convey  a 
just  idea  of  the  abilities  which  secured  to  him,  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  an  unrivalled  influence  in  guiding  its  deli- 
berations.^ 

*  For  the  materials  both  of  tin's  out-  up  (at  the  request  of  Dr.  RobcrtAon's 

line  and  of  the  subsequent  view  of  Dr.  son)   by  the  Rev.  George  Hill,   D.D., 

Robertson's     system    of    ecclesiastical  Principal  of  St  Mary's  College  in  the 

policy,  I  am  indebted  to  a  paper  drawn  University  of  St  Andrews ;  a  gentle- 
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"  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  presbyteries, — from  the  royal 
boroughs, — ^from  the  four  universities, — and  from  the  Scots 
Church  of  Campvere  in  Holland.  The  presbjrteries  send  two 
hundred  and  ninety  members,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  one 
are  ministers,  and  eighty-nine  lay-elders;  the  royal  boroughs 
send  sixty-seven  members,  all  of  whom  are  lajmaen ;  the  uni- 
versities send  five  members,  who  may  be  either  laymen,  or 
ministers  holding  an  office  in  the  university ;  and  the  Church 
of  Campvere  sends  two  members,  one  minister  and  one  lay- 
elder.  The  whole  number  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-four,  of 
whom  two  hundred  and  two  are  ministers,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  laymen ;  including  in  the  latter  class  the  members 
from  the  universities.  The  annual  sittings  of  the  Assembly 
continue  only  for  ten  days;  but  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  (called  the  Commission)  has  four  stated  meetings  in 
the  year,  for  the  despatch  of  whatever  business  the  General 
Assembly  has  been  unable  to  overtake.^ 

"  In  subordination  to  this  Supreme  Court,  there  is  a  series  of 
inferior  judicatories,  rising,  one  above  another,  in  authority. — 
The  lowest  of  these  is  the  Kirk-Sessions,  or  Parochial  Con- 
sistories, composed  of  the  ministers,  together  with  the  lay- 
elders  of  their  respective  parishes.     The  ministers  of  a  number 


man  iDtimately  connected  with  Dr. 
Robertson  by  friendship,  and  highly 
respected  by  him  for  the  talents  and 
eloquence  which  he  has  for  many  years 
displayed  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
In  genera],  I  have  transcribed  Dr.  HilPs 
words,  taking  the  liberty  occasionally 
to  make  such  slight  alterations  on  the 
language  as  were  necessary  for  pre- 
serving some  degree  of  uniformity  in 
the  style  of  my  narrative ;  and  a  few 
retrenchments,  which  the  plan  of  this 
Memoir  rendered  unavoidable.  That 
the  public,  however,  may  not  lose  any 
part  of  so  valuable  a  communica- 
tion, I  have  inserted  in   the   Appen- 


dix the   paragraphs    which    are  here 
omitted. 

As  Dr.  Hiirs  paper  was  submitted  to 
the  examination,  and  received  the  un- 
qualified approbation  of  three  of  Dr. 
Bobert8on*s  most  confidential  friends,*" 
it  may  be  regarded  as  an  authentic 
statement  of  his  general  principles  of 
Church  government.  For  the  sake  of 
connexion,  I  have  adopted  into  this 
Section  such  parts  of  it  as  seemed  to 
me  to  be  necessary  for  completing  the 
history  of  his  life ;  abstaining,  however, 
scrupulously  from  hazarding  any  ideas 
of  my  own,  on  the  subject  to  which  it 
relates.  *  See  Note  K. 


♦  Dm,  Blair.  Carlyle.  and  Grieve. 
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of  contiguoTis  parishea,  together  with  certain  reprosentatives 
from  the  Kirk-Sessions,  form  a  Presbytery;  and  a  plurality 
of  presbyteries  (diCTeriDg  m  Dumber  according  to  accidental 
circumstances)  form  a  provincial  Syiiod. 

"  While  the  constitution  of  the  Scottifih  Church  admits  of  no 
superiority  of  one  rouiister  above  another,  it  requires  from  all 
its  iudividual  memlwrs,  and  from  all  its  inferior  judicatories, 
strict  obedience  to  tboee  who  are  placed  in  authority  over  them. 
Every  court  is  bound  to  lay  tbe  record  of  all  its  proceedings, 
from  time  to  time,  before  tbe  tribunal  which  is  its  immediate 
superior;  any  part  of  its  proceeding  may  be  brought,  by 
appeal  or  complaint,  under  the  review  of  a  higher  jurisdiction  ; 
and  every  minister,  when  he  receives  orders,  comes  under  a 
solemn  engagement,  '  to  assert,  maiutain,  and  defend  the 
doctrines,  discipline,  and  government  of  the  Church ;  and 
never  to  attempt  anything,  directly  or  indirectly,  which  may 
tend  to  its  subversion  or  prejudice.' 

"In  consequence  of  this  subordination  of  judicatories,  tbe 
General  Aseembly  determines,  as  the  Court  of  last  resort,  ail 
the  causes  brought  under  it*  review,  and  baa  the  power  of 
enforcing,  without  control,  obedience  to  its  decrees.  It  possesses 
also  extensive  legislative  powers,  as  it  may,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  presbyteries,  enact  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  tlie  whole  Church. 

"By  the  Act  of  1592,  which  gave  a  legal  establishment  to 
tbe  form  of  Church  government  now  delineated,  tlie  Palrou  of  a 
vacant  parish  was  entitled  Ui  present  to  tbe  presbytery  a  person 
properly  qiialifie<l :  and  the  presbytery  were  required,  after  sub- 
jecting tbe  prcKentee  to  certain  trials  and  examinations,  of 
which  they  were  constituted  tbe  judg^  '  to  ordain  and  settle 
him  as  minister  of  the  parish,  provided  no  relevant  objection 
should  be  stated  to  his  life,  doctrine,  and  qualifications.'  This 
right  of  presentation,  however,  although  conferred  by  the  fun- 
damental charter  of  Presbyterian  government  in  Scotland,  wan 
early  complained  of  as  a  grievance ;  and  accordingly  it  was 
abolished  by  an  act  passed  under  the  Usurpation.  At  the 
Refitomtion  it  was  ag^n  recovered,  but  it  was  retained  only  for 
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a  few  years ;  the  Bevolution  having  introduced  a  oew  ayatem, 
which  vested  the  right  of  election  in  the  Heritors,  Elders,  and 
Heads  of  families  in  the  parisli.  The  lOtU  of  Queen  Anne  at 
last  restored  the  rights  of  Patrons  ;  but  the  exercise  of  these 
rights  was  found  to  be  so  extremely  unpopular,  that  ministers 
were  generally  settled,  till  after  the  year  1730,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Act  of  King  WiUiam. 

"  During  this  long  period,  aD  aversion  to  the  law  of  patronage 
took  deep  root  iu  the  minds  of  the  peo[)Ie ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  were  such  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  for 
the  Church  Courts  to  contend  with  a  prejudice  so  inveterate 
and  universaL 

"  When  the  Presbyterian  establismeut  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
policy  introduced  at  the  Restoration,  the  ministers  who  refused 
to  conform  to  Prelacy  were  ejected  from  their  churches,  and 
underwent  a  severe  persecution.  The  ^nuness  which  they  dis- 
played on  this  occasion  eshibits  a  strength  of  character  which 
has  never  been  surpassed ;  but  their  situation,  while  deprived 
of  the  countenance  of  law,  and  left  entirely  to  the  guidance  of 
private  conscience,  was  necessarily  such  as  to  inspire  independ- 
ent principles  inconsbtent  with  regular  subordination  and  dis- 
cipline ;  and,  accordingly,  at  the  Revolution,  when  the  Presby- 
terian government  was  re-established,  and  many  of  the  ejected 
ministers  restored  to  their  pulpits,  they  brought  along  with 
them  into  the  Church  a  spirit  scarcely  compatible  with  the  con- 
jiexion  in  which  it  stood  with  the  paramouut  authority  of  the 
state.  Their  successors,  trained  in  the  same  sentiments,  saw 
the  right  of  patronage  revived  in  times  which  they  regarded 
with  a  jealous  eye  ;  and  without  allowing  themselves  to  weigh 
the  expediency  of  that  mode  of  settlement,  they  considered  it 
as  an  appendoge  of  Episcopacy,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
good  Presbyterian  to  oppose.  While  the  people  therefore  re- 
sisted with  violence  the  first  attempt  which  wa.<<  made  about  the 
year  1730  to  exercise  this  right,  the  Church  Courts,  although 
they  could  not  entirely  disregard  the  law,  contrived,  in  many 
instanceii,  to  render  it  ineffectual,  and  sanctioned  by  their 
authority  the  prevailing  prejudices  against  il.     They  admitted 
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it  as  au  incontrovertible  principle  in  Frcabyterian  cliun:Ii 
govcmmont,  that  a  prcBcntee,  altlioiigh  perfectly  well  qualified, 
anil  uoexct-'ptionable  in  life  and  doctrine,  was  DeverthelL^s8  tn- 
odinisaible  to  his  clcricul  ofHoe,  till  tbc  ooucurrbnco  of  the  i>cople 
who  WL-ro  to  be  under  liis  ministry  had  been  regolarly  a«cer- 
tained.  Tbe  form  of  expresaing  this  concurrence  was  by  Uiu 
subscription  of  a  paper  termed  a  C'aU  ;  which  waa  considered 
aa  a  step  so  indiupensable  towards  constituting  the  pastoral  re- 
lation, that  the  Ciiurch  Oonrts,  when  dissatisfied  with  it  as  an 
expresMon  uf  the  general  wishes  of  the  parish,  snmetimes  set 
aside  the  presentfe  altogether  ;  and  when  they  <)id  authorize  s 
settlement,  proceeded  in  a  niamier  whicli  sufficiently  implied  a 
greater  respect  for  the  call  than  for  the  presentation. 

"  The  circumstances  understood  to  bo  necessary  for  constitut- 
ing an  adequate  caM,  were  unHiisceptible  of  a  precise  definition. 
The  unanimous  consent  of  landholders,  elders,  and  hinds  of 
families,  was  seldom  to  Iw  looked  for ;  nor  was  even  an  absolute 
majority  considered  as  indisixjnsable,  if  the  concurrence  afforded 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  an  harmonious  and  useful  settlement. 
This  principle  of  decisioti  was  so  vague  in  itself,  and  so  arbi- 
trary in  its  application,  tliatmucb  was  left  in  tho  (,'hurch  ConrtB 
to  the  private  judgment  uf  iudividuids,  and  much  t^  their  pre- 
judices and  jMutsions ;  while  the  people,  finding  that  a  noi^' 
and  strenuous  opposition  seldom  failed  of  success,  were  en- 
couraged to  prosecute  their  object  by  tumult  and  violence. 
Many  of  the  clergy,  considering  it  as  a  matter  of  conscience 
not  to  take  any  share  in  the  settlement  of  an  obnoxious  pre- 
sentee,  refused  on  such  occasions  to  carry  into  execution  the 
orders  of  their  superiors ;  and,  such  was  the  temper  of  llie 
times,  that  the  leading  men  of  the  Assembly,  although  they 
wished  to  support  the  law  of  the  land,  found  themselves  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  expedients, — imposing  slight  censurefl  on 
the  disobedient,  and  appointing  special  committees  (whom  it 
was  found  sometimes  necessary  to  protect  by  a  military  t'orcB) 
Ui  discharge  the  duties  which  the  others  had  decUnc<l. 

"  Measures  of  this  kind,  pursued  with  little  variation  foral>out 
twenty  vcarK,  bad  so  relaxed  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  tli«t 
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individuals  o[>enly  claimed  it  as  a  right  to  disobey  its  sentences, 
whenever  their  disobedience  was  justified,  according  to  the  best 
of  their  judgment,  by  a  principle  of  conscience. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  the  eccleBiastical  establishment  iu 
i^tlaud  when  Dr.  Robertson  sad  his  friends  began  to  take  an 
active  share  in  its  business.  Dissatisfied  with  tlie  system 
adopted  by  bis  predecessors,  and  convinced  that  the  more  free 
any  constitutionals,  tlie  greater  is  the  danger  of  violating  its 
fundamental  laws,  bJs  vigorous  and  enlightened  mind  suggested 
to  him  the  iiecesBity  of  opjiosing  moro  decisive  measures  to 
these  growing  disorders,  and  of  maintaining  the  authority  of 
the  Church  by  enforcing  the  submission  of  all  its  membera 
Tlie  two  capital  articles  by  which  he  conceived  presbytery  to 
Ix!  distinguished  from  every  other  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
was  the  panty  of  its  ministers,  and  the  subordinalion  of  its 
JwHcatories. — 'Wherever  there  is  a  subordination  of  courts,' 
(ae  he  has  himself  observed  iu  an  authentic  document  of  his 
ecclesiastical  principles,)  '  there  is  one  court  that  must  be 
supreme ;  for  subordination  were  In  vain,  if  it  did  not  terminate 
in  some  last  resort.  Such  a  supreme  judicjiture  is  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  therefore,  if  its 
decisions  could  be  disputed  and  disobeyed  by  inferior  courts 
with  impunity,  the  Presbyterian  constitution  would  be  entirely 
overturned.  On  tliis  supi^sition,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  meet  in  its  General  Assemblies  any 
more  ;  its  government  is  at  an  end  ;  and  it  is  exposed  to  the 
contempt  and  scorn  of  the  world,  as  a  Church  without  union, 
order,  or  discipline ;  destitute  of  strength  to  support  its  own 
constitutions,  and  falling  into  nuns  by  the  abuse  of  liberty.' 

"A  question  which  came  under  the   consideration  of  the 
Assembly  in  the  year  1751,  when  he  spoke  for  the  first  time 
in  that  Supreme  Court,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  unfold- 
ing his  general  principles  of  ecclesiastical  government.     The 
conduct  of  a  clergyman,  who  had  disobeyed  a  sentence  of  n 
,  former  Assembly,  gave  rise  to  a  warm  discussion ;  iu  the  course 
I  of  which.  Dr.  Bobertson,  supfiorted  by  a  few  of  his  friends, 
[(intended  for  I  Loexiwdiencjofa  severe  and  exemplary  sentence. 
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But  thiB  dctctriDe  wae  then  80  little  undeistood  or  relished,  thai 
he  was  left  in  an  inconsiderable  minority. 

"The  Commission  of  that  Assembly,  at  their  meeting,  ia 
November  1751,  ordered  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  which 
had  already  been  guilty  of  disobedience,  to  admit  Mr.  Hichardson 
as  minister  of  Invorkeithing ;  intimating  to  tbem,  at  the  same 
time,  that  in  case  of  their  continued  contumacy,  the  Commission 
was  to  proceed,  at  their  next  meeting  in  Maich,  to  a  very  high 
censure.  The  Presbytery  again  disobeyed ;  and  yet  tlie  Com- 
mission,  with  a  preposterous  lenity,  suEFered  their  conduct  to 
pans  with  impunity.  The  inconsistency  and  inexpediency  tS 
this  sentence  were  urged  strenuously  by  Dr.  Robertson  and  hia 
friends,  who,  in  their  dissent,  or  protest  against  it,  liave  left  s 
valuable  record  of  the  general  principles  on  which  they  acted. 
The  paper  is  still  extant,  and  though  evidently  a  hasty  compo- 
sition, bears  in  various  passages,  the  marks  of  Dr.  Robertson'a 
hand.^ 

"  Dr.  Kobertson  argued  this  cause  in  the  General  Abb^sHj 
1752;  and  such  was  the  impression  made  by  the  argument 
contained  in  the  protest,  and  more  fully  illustrated  in  his 
speech,  that  the  Supreme  Coiu't  reversed  the  judgmeat  of  the 
Commission,  and  deposed  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Preslqrtery 
of  Dunfermline,  for  disobeying  the  orders  of  his  Buperiors. 

"  This  decision  was  the  complete  triumph  of  the  principle  for 
which  Dr.  Robertson  and  his  friends  had  struggled.  It  pat  hq 
end  to  those  temporary  expedients  and  devices  which  had 
hitherto  been  adopted  in  the  settlement  of  parishes :  it  put  aa 
end  to  those  extraordinary  committees  which  Assemblies  liad 
been  in  use  to  appoint  for  relieving  disobalient  presbyterie« 
from  their  duty ;  and  it  administered  to  the  inferior  judicatories 
as  well  as  to  individuals,  a  useful  lesson  of  that  subordination 
which  the  peace  of  society  requires. 

"  The  success  of  these  attempts  had  probably  some  effect  in 
determining  Dr.  Robertson  to  continue  his  attention  to  the 
uBairs  of  the  Church :  more  especially,  after  his  office  in  the 
University  put  it  in  his  power  to  be  returned  annually  as  n 
'  See  NiiiB  L, 
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representative  to  the  General  Assembly.  By  an  uninterrupted 
attendance  in  that  Court  for  nearly  twenty  years,  he  acquired 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  whole  train  of  its  business ; 
while  the  influence  which  he  thus  secured  was  increased  and 
confirmed  by  his  conciliating  manners, — by  the  charms  of  his 
conversation, — and  by  the  celebrity  of  his  name.  He  had  the 
happiness  also  of  being  warmly  supported  by  most  of  the 
friends  who  joined  him  in  the  Assembly  1751 ;  and  who, 
without  any  jealousy  of  the  ascendant  which  he  possessed, 
arranged  themselves  with  cordiality  under  his  standard.  The 
period  from  his  appointment  as  Principal  of  the  University 
till  his  retreat  from  public  life,  came,  accordingly,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Dr.  Bobertson's  administration: 
a  name  which  implied,  not  any  appointment  from  GU)vernment, 
nor  any  power  in  the  distribution  of  favours,  but  merely  the 
weight  he  derived  from  the  confidence  of  a  great  majority  of 
his  brethren,  who  approved  of  the  general  principles  on  which 
he  acted. 

^'  The  circumstances  which  chiefly  distinguished  his  system  of 
policy  were,  ^rst^  a  steady  and  uniform  support  of  the  law  of 
Patronage ;  and,  secondly y  an  impartial  exercise  of  the  judicial 
Power  of  the  Church.^ 

'^  In  the  former  of  these  respects,  his  exertions  are  supposed 
by  his  friends,  not  only  to  have  produced  in  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  a  tranquillity  unknown  in  former  times,  but  to 
have  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  countr}\  The  public  language  of  the  Church 
seems  to  bear  testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  these  ideas.  For 
a  long  series  of  years  annual  instnictions  had  been  given  to  the 
Commission,  *  to  make  due  application  to  the  King  and  Par- 
liament, for  redress  of  the  grievance  of  patronage,  in  case  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  doing  so  should  occur.'  But  these 
instructions  were  omitted  in  1784,  soon  after  Dr.  Eobertson 
retired  from  the  business  of  the  Assembly;  and  they  have  never 
since  been  renewed. 

"  A  systematical  regularity,  to  which  the  Church  of  Scotland 

^  See  Note  M. 
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bad  been  little  accustomed,  in  tlie  exercise  uf  Us  judicial 
power,  was  another  etfect  of  tlie  ascendant  wliich  Dr.  liobertfioa 
poeaeseed  in  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

"A  Court  80  popular  iu  its  constitution  as  the  fleneral 
Assembly,  is  but  ill  calculated  for  the  jutient  and  dispaauonate 
investigation  necessary  for  the  administration  of  justioe.  Am 
its  annual  sittings,  too,  continue  only  for  u  few  days,  its  mode 
of  procedure  (irregular  and  loose  as  it  is  in  many  respects)  ts 
very  imperfectly  understood  by  the  great  majority  of  clerical 
members,  who  enjoy  a  seat  in  it  only  once  in  four  or  fivo  y«ors : 
hence,  an  inattention  to  forms,  and  a  disposition  to  undcrvalne 
their  importance,  when  they  appi-ar  to  stand  in  tlie  way  of 
immediate  cxpe^liency.  To  correct,  as  far  as  potwible,  this 
unfortunate  bias,  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  all  popular 
tribunals,  Dr.  Robertson  fplt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  employ  nil  his 
abilities,  convinced  that  a  wise  and  impartial  udministnttion 
of  justice  can  only  bo  effectually  secured  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  established  rules.  A  complete  acquaintance  with  Uiese, 
which  he  soon  acquired  from  his  regular  attenilauce  on  the 
deliberations  of  the  Assi-mbly,  gave  him  a  decided  superiority 
over  those  who  wen-  only  occasionally  members ;  and  he  waa 
enabled  gradually  to  enforce  their  strict  observance,  by  the 
confidence  which  was  generally  reposed  in  his  principles  and 
his  talents. 

"  Such  were  the  objects  which  Dr.  Robertson  had  chiefly  in 
view  as  on  ecclesiastical  leader,  and  which  he  prosecuted,  dor- 
iog  thirty  years,  with  so  great  steadiness  an<l  success,  that  not 
only  the  system  introduced  by  him  continues  still  in  vigour, 
but  the  decisions  which  he  dictated  form  a  sort  of  Common  Law 
of  the  Church,"' 

With  respect  to  the  various  incidental  {liscussions  in  which 
he  was,  on  different  occasions,  called  on  to  take  an  active  concern, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  enter  into  details.  One  of  these, 
however,  which  occurred  towards  the  close  of  lus  publio  life, 
is  of  too  memorable  a  nature  to  be  passed  o\-er  in  silence. 

'Thiialar  I  hnvo  availed  mysolf  of  illimlmliDiiof  noinorflJic  jwrlicnUoi  Lsrp 
Amur.,  full       -l-'ilcl,  will  I.c  fciiiid  in  ibii  Appcnrtii. 
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The  disturbances  occasioned  in  Scotland  in  1779,  by  the  pro- 
posed extension  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  repeal  of 
the  penal  laws  against  Boman  Catholics,  are  well  known  to  all 
who  have  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  that 
period,  and  are  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  greater  part 
of  this  Society.  Some  of  us  too  are  able  to  bear  testimony, 
from  what  fell  under  our  own  immediate  observation,  to  the 
firmness  and  tranquillity  which  Dr.  Bobertson  displayed  at  a 
very  critical  juncture,  when,  after  repeated  acts  of  successful 
and  unpunished  outrage,  committed  in  difierent  parts  of  this 
city,  a  furious  populace  threatened  an  attack  on  his  house,  and 
were  only  restrained  by  a  military  force,  from  sacrificing  his 
life  to  their  vengeance. 

The  leading  principles  which  on  that  occasion  directed  his 
conduct  in  the  Church  Courts,  will  be  best  understood  from  a 
statement  of  facts,  which  formed  part  of  one  of  his  speeches  in 
the  subsequent  Assembly.  ^ 

^'  The  first  intimation  I  had  of  any  intention  to  grant  relief 
to  Papists  from  the  rigour  of  penal  statutes,  was  by  the  news- 
papers. Though  I  had  observed  with  pleasure  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  liberal  sentiments  in  this  enlightened  age ;  though  I 
knew  that  science  and  philosophy  had  diffused  the  spirit  of 
toleration  through  almost  every  part  of  Europe ;  yet  I  was  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  deep-rooted  aversion  of  Britons  to  the 
doctrines  and  spirit  of  Popery,  that  I  suspected  this  motion  for 
giving  relief  to  Papists  to  be  premature.  I  was  afraid,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  liberal  sentiments  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
made  might  induce  them  to  grant  too  much.  I  dreaded,  on 
the  other,  that  past  offences  might  be  imputed  to  the  Catholics 
of  the  present  age,  and  exclude  them  from  that  degree  of  indul- 
gence which  I  considered  as  no  less  beneficial  to  the  nation, 


*  The  following  extract  is  transcribod, 
with  somo  trifling  verbal  correctionfl, 
from  an  account  of  tht;  proceedings  of 
the  General  AKHembly,  publiHlicd  in  the 
8ooU  Mcujuzine  for  1779.  As  the  ac- 
count in  general  (I  am  aiisurcd)  is  exe- 
cuted with  correctness  and  impartiality. 


the  eubatance  of  Dr.  Robcrtaon's  speech 
may  be  presumed  to  be  faithfully  stated ; 
but,  in  other  respi'cfs,  ample  allowances 
must  l>c  made  for  the  inaccuracies  to  be 
expected  from  an  anonymous  reporter, 
writing  (as  is  probable)  from  memory,  or 
from  imp<Tfcct  notes. 
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than  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  tlie  Gospel.  But  when  1  observed 
the  uncommon  unaDimity  with  which  the  Bill  was  carried 
through  both  Houseii ;  wheu  I  suw  Ministry  and  Opposition 
vying  with  each  other  in  activity  to  forward  it ;  when  I  beheld 
that  respectable  body  who  assume  to  themselves  the  distin- 
guishing  appellation  of  Old  Wlhigs  taking  the  lead  avowedly  in 
supporting  it ;  when  I  observed  a  bench  of  Biahopa,  of  whom  I 
may  justly  aay,  that  in  learning,  in  decency  of  manners,  and  in 
zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  they  are  not  inferior  to  any  of 
their  predecessorB,  co-operating  heartily  with  the  other  pro- 
moters of  that  Bill,  my  curiosity  to  know  piecisely  the  nalurv 
and  extent  of  the  indulgence  granted,  Uecame  very  great. 
Upon  perusing  the  Bill  itself,  all  my  apprehensions  vanished ; 
the  relief  given  appeared  neither  too  great  nor  too  little. 
By  the  statute  of  last  aeasion,  no  political  [Kiwer  is  conferred 
on  Papists.  They  are  not  entitled  to  hold  any  public  ofiice. 
They  can  neither  elect,  nor  be  elected  members  of  any  cor- 
poration, far  less  can  they  choose,  or  be  chosen,  membera  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  consequence  of  this  statute,  au 
English  Papist  has  not  acquired  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  he 
is  restored  only  to  the  rights  of  a  man.  By  a  law  passed  in  a 
season  of  jealousy,  alarm,  and  faction.  Papists  were  rendered 
incapaltle  of  inlicriting  property  by  succession  or  conveyance, of 
transmitting  it  to  others,  or  of  acquiring  it  by  purchase ;  and 
the  ecclesiastics  of  that  religion  who  should  take  upon  them 
the  education  of  youth,  were  to  be  pimished  wilh  j>erpetual 
imprisonment.  It  is  from  these  penalties  and  disabilities  alouc, 
that  they  are  now  relieved.  They  may  now  inherit,  they  nuty 
devise,  they  may  purchase.  Formerly  they  were  in  a  state  of 
proscription  and  incapacity ;  now  they  are  rendered  what  the 
law  calls  ^rAORCE,  capable  of  legal  functions  in  the  poesesnon 
and  disposal  of  their  own  property.  N^or  are  these  conceeeioos 
gratuitous.  Before  a  Papist  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  them,  Ite 
mnst  swear  alle^ance  to  our  gracious  Sovereign ;  he  must  ob- 
jure the  Pretender;  he  must  reject  as  an  impious  position,  that 
it  is  lawful  to  murder  or  dealroy  any  persons  under  pretence  of 
their  Iming  heretics ;  he  must  declare  it  to  be  an  unchristian 
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principle,  that  fuitli  is  not  to  be  kept  witli  lieretica ;  he  must 
disclaim  the  power  of  the  Pope  to  dispense  with  the  obligation 
of  an  oath ;  he  must  swear  that  it  ia  no  article  of  his  faith, 
that  ft  Pope  or  CouDcil  can  either  depose  princM,  or  exercise 
any  civil  or  temporal  jurisdiction  within  this  realm ;  in  short, 
he  must  give  every  security  that  the  most  scrupulous  anxiety 
could  devise,  to  demean  himself  as  a  loyal  and  peaceable 
subject.  These  slender  rights,  the  lowest  a  man  can  claim  or 
enjoy  in  a  social  state,  are  the  amount  of  all  the  mighty  and 
dreaded  acquisitions  made  by  Papists  in  virtue  of  this  law.  I 
rejoiced  in  the  temperate  wisdom  of  the  Legislature,  and  fore- 
saw that  a  wealthy  hody  of  subjects  in  England,  and  a  very 
numerous  one  in  Ireland,  would,  instead  of  continuing  adverse 
to  a  government  which  treated  them  with  rigour,  become 
attached  to  their  king  and  country  by  the  most  powerful  of  all 
ties,  gratitude  for  favours  received,  and  desire  of  securing  the 
continuance  of  favour  by  dutiful  conduct.  With  such  views 
of  the  salutary  effects  of  the  repeal,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
wish  that  the  benefit  of  it  might  be  extended  to  the  Boman 
Catholics  in  Scotland.   .   .   . 

"  As  soon,  however,  as  I  perceived  the  extent  and  violence 
of  the  flame  which  the  discussion  of  this  subject  had  kindled 
here,  my  ideas  concerning  the  expedience,  at  this  juncture 
of  the  measure  in  question,  began  to  all«r.  For,  although  I 
did  think,  and  I  do  still  believe,  that  if  the  Protestants  in  this 
country  had  acquiesced  in  the  repeal  as  quietly  as  our  brethren 
in  England  and  Ireland,  a  fatal  blow  would  have  been  given  to 
Poijery  in  the  British  dominions :  I  knew,  that  in  legislation, 
the  sentiments  and  dispositions  of  the  people  for  whom  laws 
are  made,  should  be  attended  to  with  care.  I  remembered 
that  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  antiquity  declared,  that  he  had 
framed  for  hts  fellow-citizens  not  the  best  laws,  but  the  best 
laws  which  they  could  bear.  I  recollected  with  reverence,  that 
the  Divine  Legislator  himself,  accommodating  bis  dispensations 
to  the  frailty  of  his  subjects,  had  given  the  Israelites  for  a 
SCABOD  atatttlea  which  were  not  good.  Even  the  prejudices  of 
Uic  people  are,  in  my  opinion,  respectable ;  and  an  indulgent 
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l^islature  ought  not  unnecessarily  to  run  counter  to  tbetu.  It 
appeared  manifestly  to  be  sound  policy,  in  the  present  temper 
of  the  people,  to  soothe  rather  than  to  iixitate  them  ;  and, 
however  ill-fonnded  their  apprehensioos  might  be,  some  con- 
cession was  now  requisite  in  order  to  remove  them.  In  evwiy 
argument  against  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  what  aeemed 
chiefly  to  alarm  my  bretliren  who  were  adverse  to  it,  was  the 
liberty  which,  as  they  supposed,  was  given  by  the  Act  of  la«t 
session  to  Popish  ecclesiastics  to  open  schools,  and  take  upon 
them  the  public  instruction  of  youth.  la  order  to  qiiiel 
their  fears  with  respect  to  this,  I  applied  to  his  Majcs^K 
Advocate  and  Solicitor-General,  and,  by  tlieir  perntisfiion,  1 
proposed  to  a  respectable  minister  and  elder  of  this  Church,  who 
deservedly  possess  much  credit  with  the  op]>osers  of  this  repeal, 
that  such  provisos  should  be  inserted  in  the  Bill  which  was 
to  be  moved  in  Parliament,  for  reBtraining  the  Popish  clergy  in 
this  point,  as  would  obviate  every  danger  apprehended.  These 
gentlemen  fairly  told  me,  that  if  such  a  pro[ioEitioa  hat]  been 
made  more  early,  they  did  uot  doubt  that  it  might  liare  jiro- 
duced  good  effects ;  but,  now  matters  were  gone  so  far,  that 
they  were  persuaded  nothing  less  would  satisfy  the  people  than 
a  resolution  to  drop  the  Bill  altogether.  Persnadeil  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  represented,  seeing  the  alarm  spread  rapidly 
in  every  quarter,  and  knowing  well  how  imperfectly  transactiotis 
in  tliifl  country  are  understood  in  the  other  part  of  tho  island, 
I  considered  it  aa  my  duty  to  lay  before  his  Majesty's  servants 
in  London  a  fair  state  of  the  sentiments  of  tho  people  in  Scot- 
land. My  station  in  the  Church,  I  thought,  entitled  mo  to 
take  this  liberty  in  a  matter  purely  ecclesiastical.  I  flattvred 
myself  that  my  avowed  approbation  and  strenuous  support  of 
a  measure  which  liad  been  unhappily  so  much  misuoderstood, 
might  give  some  weight  to  my  representations.  I  infonned 
them,  that  the  design  of  extending  the  repeal  of  the  ponal 
statutes  of  Ring  William  to  Scotland,  had  excited  a  very 
general  alarm ;  that  the  spirit  of  opjiOBition  to  thia  moastm 
spread  among  the  King's  most  loyal  and  attached  aubjccto  in 
tliia  country  ;  tliat  nothing  would  calm  and  apiwasc  them  but 
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the  relinquishing  all  thoughts  of  such  a  Bill ;  that  the  pro- 
curing of  the  iutended  relaxation  for  a  handful  of  Catholics, 
was  not  an  advantage  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  im- 
prudence of  irritating  so  great  a  l>ody  of  well  affected  subjects ; 
that  if  the  measure  were  iwrwsted  iu,  fatal  effects  would  follow, 
and  no  man,  how  great  soever  his  sagacity  might  be,  could 
ventm-e  to  foretell  what  would  be  the  extent  of  the  danger,  and 
what  the  violent  operations  of  an  incensed  populace  ;  that 
groundless  ae  the  fears  of  the  people  might  be,  it  was  prudent 
to  quiet  them  ;  and  that  the  same  wisdom  and  moderation 
which  had  induced  Grovernment,  some  yeaxs  ago,  to  repeal  the 
Act  for  naturalizing  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of  an  alarm,  as 
ill-grounded  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  ought  now  to 
make  a  similar  concessiou  from  indulgence  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  people  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed. 

"  Such  has  been  the  tenor  of  my  conduct.  While  I  thought  a 
I'epeal  of  the  penal  statutes  would  produce  good  effects,  I  sup- 
ported it  openly ;  when  I  foresaw  had  consequences  from  persist- 
ing in  a  measure  which  I  had  warmly  approved,  I  preferred  the 
public  good  to  my  own  privat*  sentiments ;  I  honestly  remon- 
strated against  it ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  think  that  I 
am  the  only  private  person  (as  far  as  I  know)  in  Scotland  who 
applied  to  those  in  power  in  order  to  prevent  that  much  dreaded 
repeal,  which  has  been  represented  as  the  subversion  of  every 
sacred  right  for  which  our  ancestors  contended  and  suffered."  .  . . 

The  last  Assembly  in  which  Dr.  Robertson  sat  was  that  of 
1780.  While  his  faculties  were  yet  vigorous,  hia  constitution 
unbroken,  and  his  influence  undiminished,  ho  chose  to  with- 
draw from  the  active  scenes  in  which  he  had  so  long  borne  a 
jiai't,  and  to  consecrate  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  tlie  qiiiet 
pursuitR  of  study,  and  to  the  pastoral  duties  of  his  profession. 
His  retreat  was  deeply  regretted,  and  sincerely  fc-lt  by  his 
friends ;  nor  was  it  leas  lamented  by  many  individuals  of  tiie 
opposite  party  in  the  Church,  who,  while  they  resisted  his  prin- 
ciples of  ecclesiastical  policy,  lored  bU  caudour,  and  respected 
his  iat^^ity.^ 
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Among  these,  tliere  is  one  whose  liberal  and  affectionate 
in  embalming  the  memory  of  a  political  antagonist,  recalls  to 
our  recollection,  amidst  the  unrelenting  raucour  which  dis- 
graceB  the  factions  of  modem  times,  the  memorable  tribute 
which  Metellus  paid  t«  the  virtues  of  Soipio  ou  the  day  of  hiii 
fimend;  " Ite,Filii,celehrateexequias ;  nutiquam  C'ivia mtyoria 
JuHUs  videbitisr^  I  need  scarcely,  after  what  I  have  bioted, 
mention  to  the  Society  the  name  of  Dr.  Erskijie,  of  whose 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  colleague,  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
whether  it  reflects  greater  honour  on  the  character  of  the  writer, 
or  of  him  whom  it  commemorates.  The  author  will,  I  hope, 
pardon  me  for  transcribing  one  passage,  which  is  intimutely 
connected  with  this  part  of  my  euhject,  and  which  combitieB, 
with  a  testimony  of  inestimable  value  to  Dr.  Robertson's  &me, 
some  important  information  which  I  could  not  supply  frotn  aoy 
source  of  oqual  authority. 

"  His  speeches  in  Church  Courts  were  admired  by  those  whom 
they  did  not  convince,  and  acquired  and  preserved  to  him  an 
influence  over  a  majority  in  them,  wliich  none  before  him  wi- 
joyed  ;  though  his  measures  were  sometimes  new,  and  wannlj, 
and  with  great  strength  of  argument  opposed,  both  firom  tbe 
press  and  in  the  General  Aasembly.  To  this  influence  maoy 
causes  contributed : — his  firm  adherence  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  Church  policy  which  he  early  adopted  ;  his  sagacity 
in  forming  plans ;  his  steadmess  in  executing  them ;  liia  qutck 
discernment  of  whatever  might  hinder  or  promote  his  deaigos ; 
his  holdncBB  in  encountering  difficulties ;  his  presence  of  nund 
in  improving  every  occaaional  advantage ;  the  address  with 
which,  when  he  saw  it  necessary,  he  could  make  on  honourable 
retreat;  and  his  skill  in  stating  a  vote,  and  seizing  the  favour- 
able moment  for  ending  a  debate,  and  urging  a  decision.  He 
guided  and  governed  others,  without  seeming  to  assume  any 
superiority  over  them :  and  tixed  and  strengthened  his  power 
by  often,  in  matters  of  form  and  expediency,  preferring  the 
opinions  of  those  witli  whom  he  acted  to  his  own.  In  former 
times,  hardly  any  rose  up  to  speak  in  the  General  Awcmbly  tiU 
■  Plinii,  ffW  iVnI..  Vn.  »liv. 
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called  upon  by  the  Moderator^  unless  men  advanced  in  years,  of 
high  rank,  or  of  established  characters.  His  example  and  in- 
fluence encoiuraged  young  men  of  abilities  to  take  their  share  of 
public  business  ;  and  thus  deprived  Moderators  of  an  engine 
for  preventing  causes  being  fairly  and  impartially  discussed. 
Tlie  power  of  others,  who  formerly  had  in  some  measure  guided 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  was  derived  from  ministers  of  state,  and 
expired  with  their  fall.  His  remained  unhurt  amidst  frequent 
changes  of  administration.  Great  men  in  office  were  always 
ready  to  countenance  him,  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  aid.  But  he  judged  for  himself,  and  scorned 
to  be  their  slave,  or  to  submit  to  receive  their  instructions. 
Hence,  his  influence,  not  confined  to  men  of  mercenary  views, 
extended  to  many  of  a  free  and  independent  spirit,  who  sup- 
ported, because  they  approved,  his  measures;  which  others, 
from  the  same  independent  spirit,  thought  it  their  duty  steadily 
to  oppose. 

"  Deliberate  in  forming  his  judgment,  but  when  formed,  not 
easily  moved  to  renounce  it,  he  sometimes  viewed  the  altered 
plans  of  others  with  too  suspicious  an  eye.  Hence  there  were 
able  and  worthy  men,  of  whom  he  expressed  himself  less 
favourably,  and  whose  latter  appearances  in  church  judicatories, 
he  censured  as  inconsistent  with  principles  which  they  had 
formerly  professed  :  while  they  maintained,  that  the  system  of 
managing  church  affairs  was  changed,  not  their  opinions  or 
conduct.  Still,  however,  keen  and  determined  opposition  to  his 
schemes  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  neither  extinguished  his  esteem, 
nor  forfeited  his  friendly  offices,  when  he  saw  opposition  carried 
on  without  rancour,  and  when  he  believed  that  it  originated 
from  conscience  and  principle,  not  from  personal  animosity,  or 
envy,  or  ambition."^ 

I  shall  not  presume  to  add  anything  in  illustration  of  these 
remarks.  The  greater  part  of  them  relate  to  transactions  of 
which  I  had  no  immediate  knowledge,  and  of  which  I  am  not 
a  competent  judge;  and  at  any  rate,  no  testimony  of  mine 
(CMNild  inoraase  the  value  of  praise  from  so  able  and  so  impaitial 

Ao.,  by  John  Erskinc,  D.D.,  [I TOR.)  p.  271. 
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a  band    Of  one  quality,  however,  ascnbcd  to  I>r.  Robertson  \ij 

his  colleague, — his  atility  io  debate, — I  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press my  own  opinion,  as  I  was  often  led  by  curiodly,  in  my 
early  years,  to  witness  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  whwe  it 
was  principally  displayed,  and  which,  since  the  Union  of  tlifl 
Kingdoms,  is  all  that  exists  in  Scotland  to  preserve  tlie 
semblance  of  popular  deliberation.  This  part  of  his  fame  will 
soon  rest  on  tradition  only ;  but  by  many  who  are  still  able  Ut 
judge  from  their  own  recollection,  1  shall  not  be  accused  of 
exaggeration,  when  I  say,  that  io  some  of  the  most  essential 
qualifications  of  a  speaker,  he  was  entitled  to  rank  with  Uis 
first  names  which  have,  in  our  times,  adorned  the  British 
Senate.  Nor  was  the  opposition  with  which  he  bad  to  contend 
unworthy  of  his  exertions,  formidable  as  it  long  was  in  acal 
and  numbers,  and  aided  by  a  combination  of  talents  which  wiB' 
not  easily  be  equalled, — the  copious  and  fervid  declamatioD  dt 
Crosbie;  the  classical,  argumentative,  and  commaudinp  elo- 
quence of  Dick ;  and  the  powerful,  though  coarse  invective  iJ 
Freebairn,  whose  name  would,  in  a  different  age.  Lave  been 
transmitted  to  posterity  with  those  of  the  rustic  and  intrepid 
apostles  who  freed  tlicir  country  from  the  hierarchy  of  Rome.' 

The  characteristic  of  Dr.  Kobertson's  eloquence  was  perstia- 
eion, — mild,  rational,  and  conciliating,  yet  manly  and  dignified. 
In  early  life,  when  forced  as  a  partisan  to  expose  himself  to  tbe 
contentious  heat  of  popular  discussion,  lie  is  said  to  hare  beco 
distinguished  by  promptitude  and  aaimation  in  repelling  tlifl 
attacks  which  he  occasionally  encoimtered  ;  but  long  before 
period  during  which  I  knew  him,  he  had  become  the  nclcDOWr 
ledgcd  head  of  his  party,  and  generally  spoke  last  in  thft 
debate ;  resuming  the  arguments  on  both  sides  with  such  per* 
spicuity  of  arrangement  and  expres.'^ion,  such  respect  to  hii 
antagonistSg'and  such  an  air  of  candour  and  eamestnesB  in  evetr 
thing  he  said,  that  he  often  united  the  suffrages  of  the  Hoail 
in  favour  of  the  conchisionB  he  wished  to  establish. 

■  Anrtrpv  Croabie,  Ew|.,  VTccDuan       Edinburgh  ,   tlie  Iter.   Mr.  EVivU^ 
of  the  FbtuII}'  of  AdrAcalM^   Bobert      Miniiler  of  DumlMrlOD ;— «1)  «ri^ 
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His  proniiiiciatiou  nod  acceut  were  strongly  market!  with  the 
peciiliftrities  of  hia  country;  nor  was  tlis  defect  conii>ensat€(l 
by  the  graces  of  his  delivery.  His  maimer,  however,  thougli 
deficient  in  ease,  was  intereating  anil  impresave,  and  had 
Bomelhiug  in  ila  general  effect,  neither  unsuitable  to  his  pro- 
fessional station  nor  to  the  particular  style  of  his  eloiiuence. 
Hia  diction  waa  rich  and  splendid,  and  abounded  with  the  same 
beauties  that  characterize  liis  writings. 

In  these  det-vils,  with  respect  to  his  ecclesiastical  politics, 
I  may  perhaps  be  tliought  hy  some  to  have  been  more  circum- 
stantial than  was  necessary ;  but,  as  he  himself  always  dwelt  on 
that  subject  with  peculiar  satisfactiou,  I  could  not  pass  it  over 
more  slightly  than  I  have  done.  Nor  is  it  so  foreign,  as  it  may 
at  first  api)ear,  to  his  character  as  an  historian ;  for,  narrow 
and  obscure  as  his  field  of  action  was,  it  afforded  hira  a  closer 
view  than  most  authors  have  enjoyed,  of  the  intrisues  of  con- 
tending factions,  and  an  opportunity  of  studying,  though  on  a 
scale  comparatively  small,  the  passions  that  decide  the  fate  of 
DatioDs,  In  tracing,  accordingly,  the  springs  of  human  con- 
duct, his  sagacity  is  strongly  impressed  with  that  knowledge  of 
the  world  which  esperienco  alone  can  communicate  ;  and  even 
in  those  characteristical  portraits,  on  which  he  has  lavished  all 
the  decorations  of  his  style,  he  is  seldom  if  ever  misled,  either 
hy  the  affectation  of  eloquence,  or  of  metaphysical  refinement, 
from  a  faithful  adherence  to  truth  and  nature. 

I  would  willingly  enlarge  on  his  merits  in  a  diflerent  depart- 
ment of  his  professional  employments,  of  whicli   I  am   more 
competent  to  judge  from  personal  knowledge,  were  I  not  afraid 
that  my  own  academical  habits  might  lead  me  to  attach  an 
interest  to  what  would  appear  of  little  moment  to  others,     I 
shall  therefore  only  remark  in  general,  his  assiduous  attention, 
idst  his  various  occupations,  both  speculative  and  active,  to 
minutest  duties  of  his  office  as  head  of  the  University, 
lutieB,  which  nothing  but  his  habits  of  arrangement  and  the 
iven.>st  economy  of  hia  time,  could  have  enabled  lum  to  dis- 
•go  with  so  Utile  appenrance  of  hurry  or  inconvenience. 
!1«  vo  ''un  of  hooks  which  the  public  Hbrarj-  received 
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while  under  his  administration,  was  chietiy  owing  to  his  prudenl 
and  exact  application  of  the  very  slender  fundnt  appropruUed 
to  that  CBtablishment ;  the  various  societies,  Imth  Utenirj'  and 
medical,  which,  in  this  place,  have  long  contribntod  so  eHsen- 
tially  to  the  improvement  of  the  rising  generation,  wure,  most 
of  them,  either  planned  or  reformed  under  hifl  direction  Mid 
patronage ;  and  if,  as  a.  sent  of  learninj;,  Eiiinbnrgh  has,  of  late 
raore  than  formerly,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  world,  miKJi 
mnst  bo  ascribed  to  the  infinence  of  bis  example,  and  to  Ibe 
lustre  of  his  name.  The  good  sense,  temper,  and  address  with 
which  he  presided  for  thirty  years  in  our  University  meetingfi, 
wei-e  attended  with  effects  no  leas  essmtial  to  our  prosperity, 
and  are  attested  by  a  fact,  which  is  pLThaps  without  a  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  any  other  literary  community,  thai  during  tba 
whole  of  that  i^riad  there  did  not  occur  a  single  question  wUich 
was  not  terminated  by  an  unanimous  decision. 

In  consequence  of  the  various  connexions  with  society,  which 
arose  from  these  professional  duties,  and  from  the  ititeresl 
which  ho  was  led  to  take,  both  by  his  official  situation  and  the 
activity  of  his  public  spirit,  in  the  literary  or  the  patriotic 
undertakings  of  others,'  a  considerable  portion  of  Dr.  Kobert- 
BOn's  leisure  was  devoted  to  conversation  and  company.  No 
man  enjoyed  these  with  more  relish,  and  few  have  possesaed 
the  same  talents  to  add  to  their  attractions. 

A  rich  stock  of  miscellaneous  information,  acquired  from 
books  and  from  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  world,  to- 
gether with  a  perfect  acquaintance  at  all  times  with  the  topics 
of  the  day,  and  the  soimdest  sagacity  and  good  sense  applied 
to  the  occurrences  of  common  life,  rendered  him  the  most 
agreeable  and  instructive  of  companious.  He  seldom  aimed  at 
wit ;  but,  with  his  intimate  friends,  be  often  indulged  a  sportivo 
and  fanciful  species  of  humour.  He  delighted  in  good-natured 
charactenstical  anecdotes  of  his  acquaintance,  and  added  power- 
fully to  their  effect  by  his  own  enjoyment  in  relating  thtm. 
He  was,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  susceptible  of  the  ludicrous ; 
but  on  no  occasion  did  be  forget  the  dignity  of  his  t' 
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or  the  decorum  of  his  profession  ;  nor  did  he  even  lose  sight 
of  that  classical  taste  which  adorned  his  compositions.  His 
turn  of  expression  was  correct  and  pure  ;  sometimes,  perhaps, 
inclining  more  than  is  expected  in  the  carelessness  of  a  social 
hour,  to  formal  and  artificial  periods,  but  it  was  stamped  with 
his  own  manner  no  less  than  his  premeditated  style ;  it  was 
always  the  language  of  a  superior  and  a  cultivated  mind,  and 
it  embellished  every  subject  on  which  he  spoke.  In  the  com- 
pany of  strangers  he  increased  his  exertions  to  amuse  and  to 
inform  ;  and  the  splendid  variety  of  his  conversation  was  com- 
monly the  chief  circumstance  on  which  they  dwelt  in  enume- 
rating his  talents  ;  and  yet,  I  must  acknowledge,  for  my  own 
part,  that  much  as  I  always  admired  his  powers  when  they 
were  thus  called  forth,  I  enjoyed  his  society  less  than  when 
I  saw  him  in  the  circle  of  his  intimates,  or  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family. 

It  only  now  remains  for  me  to  mention  his  exemplary  dili- 
gence in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties, — a  diligence 
which,  instead  of  relaxing  as  he  advanced  in  life,  became  more 
conspicuous,  when  his  growing  infirmities  withdrew  him  from 
business,  and  lessened  the  numl)er  of  his  active  engagements. 
As  long  as  his  health  allowed  him,  he  preached  regularly  every 
Sunday ;  and  he  continued  to  do  so  occasionally  till  within  a 
few  months  of  his  death. 

The  particular  style  of  his  pulpit  eloquence  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  specimen  which  has  been  long  in  the  hands  of  the 
public ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  world  might  have 
been  favoured  with  others  of  equal  excellence  if  he  had  not  lost, 
before  his  removal  from  Gladsmuir,  a  volume  of  Sermons  which 
he  had  composed  with  care.  The  facility  with  which  he  could 
arrange  his  ideas,  added  to  the  correctness  and  fluency  of  his 
extemporary  language,  encouraged  him  to  lay  aside  the  prac- 
tice of  writing,  excepting  on  extraonlinary  occasions,  and  to 
content  himself,  in  general,  with  sucHi  short  notes  as  might 
recall  to  his  memory  the  principal  topics  on  which  lie  meant  to 
enlarge.  To  the  value,  however,  and  utility  of  these  nni)re- 
meditated  sermons,  we  have  the  hnnourablc  t(\'itimony  of  his 
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learned  and  excellent  colle^ie,  who  heard  him  preach  every 
week  for  more  than  twenty  yeara  "  His  discourses  from  this 
place,"  says  Dr.  Erekine,  "  were  bo  plain,  tbst  the  most  ill)t«ratc 
uiiijht  easily  understand  them,  and  yet  so  correct  and  eI*:gaoI 
tliat  they  could  not  incur  their  censure,  whose  taste  was  mon 
refined.  For  several  years  before  his  death,  he  seldom  <noU 
his  sermons  fully,  or  exactly  committed  his  older  fiermoos  to 
Qiemoiy,  though,  had  I  not  learned  tliis  from  himself^  I  shonld 
not  have  suspected  it,  such  was  the  ^■ariety  and  fitness  of  fais 
illustrations,  the  accuracy  of  his  method,  and  the  propriety  of 
his  style." 

His  health  began  apparently  to  decline  in  the  end  of  the  yew 
1791.  Till  then,  it  had  been  more  uniformly  good  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  studious  habits  ;  but,  about  this 
period,  he  suddenly  discovered  strong  symptoms  of  janndic^ 
which  gradually  undermined  his  constitution,  and  termiDatcd 
at  length  in  a  lingering  and  fatal  illness.  He  had  the  prospect 
of  death  long  before  him, — a  prospect  deeply  afBicting  to  hu 
family  and  his  friends,  but  of  which,  without  any  visible  abate- 
ment in  hia  spirits,  he  happily  availed  himself,  to  adorn  tho 
doctrines  which  he  had  long  taught,  by  an  example  of  fortitude 
and  of  Cluistian  resignation.  In  the  concluding  stage  of  his 
disorder,  he  removed  from  Edinburgh  to  Grange  Uouse^  in  tlie 
neighbourhood,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  freer  air,  and  a 
more  quiet  situation,  and  (what  he  valued  more  than  most  uicn) 
the  pleasure  of  rural  objects,  and  of  a  beautiful  landscape.  WhBo 
he  was  able  lo  walk  abroad,  he  commonly  passed  a  part  of  ths 
day  in  a  small  garden,  enjoying  the  simple  gratificattoos  it 
afforded  with  all  his  wonted  relish.  Some  who  now  hear  me 
will  long  remember, — among  the  tririal  yet  interesting  toci. 

dents  which  marked  these  last  weeks  of  his  memorable  life,- 

liis  daily  visits  to  the  fruit-trees,  (which  were  then  in  bloeeonL) 
and  the  smile  with  which  he,  more  than  once,  cODtra8t«d  the 
interest  he  took  in  their  progress  with  the  event  which  was  to 
happen  before  their  maturity.  At  bis  particular  desire,  I  mw 
him  (for  the  last  time)  on  the  4th  of  Juno  1793,  whon  his 
weakness  corifined  him  to  Ms  cmich,  and  his  articulation  was 


I 
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already  beginning  to  fail ;  and  it  is  in  obedience  to  a  request 
with  which  he  then  honoured  me,  that  I  have  ventured,  without 
consulting  my  own  powers,  to  offer  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 
He  died  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  71st  year  of 
hb  age. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  bis  domestic  happiness.  Nothing 
was  wanting  to  render  it  perfect  wliile  he  lived  ;  and  at  his 
death,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  leave,  in  prosperous  circiim- 
stances,  a  numerous  family,  united  to  each  other,  and  to  their 
excellent  mother,  by  the  tenderest  uffectioii.  His  eldest  8on, 
an  eminent  lawyer  at  the  Scottish  bar,  has  been  only  prevented 
by  the  engagements  of  an  active  profession,  from  sustaining  his 
father's  literary  name,  while  Ids  two  younger  sons,  both  of 
whom  very  early  embraced  a  military  life,  have  cajried  his 
vigour  and  enterprise  into  a  different  career  of  ambition.^  His 
eldest  danghter  is  married  to  Mr.  Brydone,  tlie  well-known 
author  of  one  of  our  most  elegant  and  popular  books  of  travels. 
Another  is  the  widow  of  the  late  John  Bussell,  Esq.,  Clerk  to 
the  Signet,  and  one  of  the  members  of  this  Society. 

The  general  view  which  has  been  already  given  of  Dr. 
Robertson's  occupations  and  habits,  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
attempting  a  formal  delineation  of  his  character.  To  the  par- 
ticidars,  however,  which  have  been  incidentally  mentioned,  in 
the  course  of  this  biographical  sketch,  it  may  not  be  unimpor- 
ant  to  add,  that  the  same  sagacity  and  good  sense  which  so 
eminently  distinguished  bim  as  a  writer,  guided  his  conduct 
ill  life,  and  rendered  bis  counsela  of  inestimable  value  to  his 
frieadi*.  He  was  not  forward  in  offering  advice;  but  when 
consulted,  as  be  was  very  frequently,  by  his  younger  acquaint- 
ance, he  entered  into  tlieir  concerns  with  the  most  lively  in- 
terest, and  seemed  to  have  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  in  imparting 
to  them  all  the  lights  of  his  e-tperitnce  and  wisdom.  Good 
(ienso  was  indeed  the  most  prominent  feature  in  Ids  intellectual 
character ;  and  it  is  unquestionably,  of  all  the  qualities  nf  the 
understanding,  that  whicli  essentially  couatituUM  BUiwriorily  of 
mind  ;  for,  althuiigh  we  are  eomutuacs  apt  to  appropriate  the 
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appellation  of  genius  to  certain  jwculiaritteH  iu  the  ititellechu! 
habits,  it  ia  he  only  who  distinguishes  liimaolf  from  tlie  rest  of 
maBkini],  by  thicking  better  than  they  on  tlte  saiue  8ubj«ct]^ 
who  fiiirly  brio^  his  powern  into  comiMirison  with  otlient 
Tills  was,  in  a  reiuoi'kahle  degree,  the  cnse  wltli  Dr.  KohertMOU 
Ho  wax  not  eminent  for  iiietsphysical  aciiteneHs,  Dor  did  \k 
easily  enter  into  sjxxiilntions  involving  matliematical  or  me- 
chanical ideas ;  hut  in  those  endowments  nlucli  lay  tlis  foitoJa- 
tion  of  successful  conduct,  and  which  fit  a  man  to  ac(]uire  an 
influence  over  others,  he  had  no  superior.  Among  those  who 
have,  like  hirn,  devoted  the  greater  part  of  life  to  study,  jierluips 
it  would  be  difticult  to  find  his  equal. 

His  practical  acquaintance  with  human  nature  was  great, 
and  he  possessed  tlie  soundest  and  most  accurate  notions  of  the 
characters  of  those  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  associate. 
In  that  quick  penetration,  indeed,  which  reads  the  eoul,  awl 
estimat<?H  the  talents  of  others  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  he  was 
surpassed  by  many ;  and  I  have  often  known  him  misled  by 
first  impressions:  but  where  he  had  au  opportunity  of  con- 
tinuing his  observations  for  a  length  of  time,  he  seldom  failed 
in  forming  concluaions  equidly  just,  refined,  and  profound.  In 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  ways  of  mco,  his 
8U|>eriority  was  striking  and  indisputable  ;  still  more  bo,  in  my 
opinion,  than  in  the  judgments  he  formed  oi'  individuals.  Nop 
is  this  surprising,  wlien  we  consider  the  joint  influence  of  bis 
habits  a»  an  historian,  and  as  a  political  leader. 

Too  much  cannot  he  said  of  his  moiat  qualities.  Exem)i]aiy 
and  amiable  in  the  olHces  of  private  life,  be  exhibited  in  his 
public  conduct,  a  rare  union  of  political  firmness  with  can- 
dour and  moderation. — "  He  enjoyed,"  says  Dr.  Erskine,  "  the 
bounties  of  Providence  without  running  into  riot;  wii»  tem- 
perate without  austerity ;  condescending  and  afl'nble  ivitbont 
meanness;  and  in  expense  neither  sordid  nor  prodigal  He 
could  feel  an  injury,  and  yet  bridle  bis  pasfiion ;  was  graTO, 
not  sullen ;  steady,  not  olistinut* ;  friendly,  not  officious ;  |rru- 
dent  and  cautious,  not  timid." — The  praise  is  liberal,  fuid  it 
is  expressed   willi  llie  ennlial   wnriuth  of  t" '      '  !---    '■        ; 
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comes  from  one  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  tlie 
truth,  as  he  had  enjoyed  Dr.  Robertson's  intimacy  from  his 
childhood,  and  was  afterwards,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  his 
colleague  in  the  same  church ;  while  his  zealous  attachment  to 
another  system  of  ecclesiastical  government,  though  it  never 
impaired  his  affection  for  the  companion  of  his  youth,  exempts 
him  from  any  suspicion  of  undue  partiality. 

In  point  of  stature  Dr.  Robertson  was  rather  above  the  middle 
size ;  and  his  form,  though  it  did  not  convey  the  idea  of  much 
activity,  announced  vigour  of  body  and  a  healthful  constitu-  / 
tion.  His  features  were  regular  and  manly ;  and  his  eye  spoke 
at  once  good  sense  and  good  humour.  He  appeared  to  greatest 
mlvautage  in  his  complete  clerical  dress ;  and  was  more  remark- 
able for  gravity  and  dignity  in  discharging  the  functions  of  his 
public  stations,  than  for  ease  or  grace  in  private  society.  His 
l)ortrait  by  Reynolds,  painted  about  twenty  years  ago,  is  an 
admirable  likeness ;  and  fortunately,  (for  the  colours  are  already 
much  faded,)  all  its  spirit  is  preserved  in  an  excellent  mezzo- 
tinto.  At  the  request  of  his  colleagues  in  the  University,^  who 
were  anxious  to  have  some  memorial  of  him  placed  in  the  public 
library,  he  sat  again,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  to  Mr. 
Raeburn,  at  a  time  when  his  altered  and  sickly  aspect  i-endered 
the  task  of  the  arti^?t  i)eculiarly  difficult.  The  picture,  how- 
ever, is  not  only  worthy,  in  every  respect,  of  Mr.  RaeburnV  high 
and  deserved  reputation,  but  to  tbose  who  were  accustomed  to 
see  Dr.  Robertson  at  this  interesting  {jeriod,  derives  an  additional 
value  from  an  air  of  languor  and  feebleness,  which  strongly 
marked  his  appearance  during  his  long  decline. 

I  should  feel  myself  happy  if,  in  concluding  this  Memoir,  I 
could  indulge  the  hoiH?,  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  completing 
and  finishing  that  picture  which  his  writings  exhibit  of  his 
mind.  In  attempting  to  delineate  its  characteristic  features,  I 
have  certainly  possessed  one  advantage, — that  1  had  long  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  and  studying  the  original ;  and  that 
my  portrait,  such  as  it  is,  is  c:orrectly  copied  from  my  own 
impressions.     I  am  sensible,  at  the  same*  time,  tbat  much  more 
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might  have  been  accomplished  by  a  writer  whose  pursuits  were 
more  congenial  than  mine  to  Dr.  Robertson's :  nor  would  any> 
thing  have  induced  me  to  depart,  so  far  as  I  have  now  done, 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  my  own  studies,  but  my  respect 
for  the  last  wish  of  a  much  lamented  friend,  expressed  at 
a  moment  when  nothing  remained  for  me  but  silent  acqui- 
escence. 


NOTES  AND   ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Note  A,  p.  110. 

TuE  information  contained  in  the  following  Note  (for  wbich  I  am  indebted  to 
the  friendship  of  Dr.  Carlyle)  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  those  to  whom  the 
Literary  History  of  Scotland  is  an  object  of  curiosity. 

"  The  Select  Society  owed  its  rise  to  the  ingenious  Allan  Ramsay,  (son  of  the 
poet  of  tlmt  name,)  and  was  intended  for  Philosophical  Inquiry,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Members  in  tlie  Art  of  Speaking.  They  met  for  the  first  time  in'  the 
Advocates'  Library,  in  May  1754,  and  consisted  only  of  fifteen,  who  had  been 
nominated  and  called  together  by  Mr.  Ramsay  and  two  or  three  of  his  friends. 
At  that  meeting  they  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  into  which  the  Members 
were  ever  after  elected  by  ballot,  and  who  met  regularly  every  Friday  evening, 
during  the  sittings  of  the  Court  of  Session,  both  in  summer  and  winter. 

"  This  Society  continued  to  flourish  for  several  years,  and  became  so  fashionable, 
that  in  1759  their  number  amounted  to  more  than  130,  which  included  all  the 
literati  of  Edinburgh  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentiy, 
who,  though  a  few  of  them  only  took  any  share  in  the  debates,  thought  themselves 
Ko  well  entertained  and  instructed,  that  they  gave  punctual  attendance.  In  this 
Society,  which  remained  in  vigour  for  six  or  seven  years,  Dr.  Robertson  made  a 
couHpicuous  figure.  By  his  means  it  was,  and  by  the  appearances  made  by  a  few 
of  his  brethren,  that  a  new  lustre  was  thrown  on  their  order.  From  the  Revolu- 
tion (when  the  Church  had  been  chiefly  filled  with  incumbents  that  were  ill- 
educated)  down  to  this  period,  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  had  always 
been  considered  in  a  subordinate  light,  and  as  far  inferior  to  the  members  of  the 
other  learned  professions  in  knowledge  and  libend  \*iew8.  But  now,  when  com- 
parc<l  together  on  this  theatre  for  the  exhibition  of  talents,  they  were  found  to  bo 
entitlod  to  at  least  nn  equal  share  of  praise  ;  and  having  been  long  d<;presHed,  they 
were,  in  compensation  as  usual,  raised  full  as  high  iv»  they  (IcKcr\'ed.  When  the 
Select  Society  commenced,  it  was  not  forcsocn  that  the  History  of  Scotland  during 
ik$MtmgimofMaryf  the  Tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  the  Ep'ujoniad,  were  to  iNsuc  6o 
■  4me  gentlemen  of  Die  ocrlosinsli'-al  oH^t. 
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"  When  the  Society  was  on  the  decline,  by  the  avocations  of  many  of  its  mo6t 
distinguished  members,  and  the  natural  abatement  of  that  ardonr  'which  is  cxcittrd 
by  novelty  and  emulation,  it  was  thought  proper  to  elect  fixed  presidents  to  pre- 
side in  their  turns,  whose  duty  it  was  to  open  the  question  to  be  debated  upon, 
that  a  fair  field  might  be  laid  before  the  speakers.  It  was  observed  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son, who  was  one  of  those  presidents,  that  whereas  most  of  the  others  in  their 
previous  discourses  exhausted  the  subject  so  much,  that  there  was  no  room  for 
debate,  he  gave  only  such  brief,  but  artful  sketches,  as  served  to  suggest  ideas, 
without  leading  to  a  decision. 

'^  Among  the  most  distinguished  speakers  in  the  Select  Society  were  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  Mr.  Wedderburn,  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  Lord  Kames,  Mr.  Walter  Stewart^ 
Lord  Elibauk,  and  Dr.  Robertson.  The  Right  Honourable  Charles  Tov^-nshend 
spoke  once.     David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  never  opened  their  lips.    - — 

"  The  Society  was  also  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  senior.  Sir 
Alexander  Dick,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Murray,  Advocate,  who,  by  their  constant  attend- 
ance and  readiness  on  ever}'  subject,  supported  the  debate  during  the  first  year  of 
the  establishment,  when  otherwise  it  would  have  gone  heaWly  on.  The  same  part 
was  afterwards  more  ably  performed  by  Lord  Monboddo,  Lord  Elibank,  and  the 
Reverend  William  Wilkie,  all  of  whom  had  the  peculiar  talent  of  supporting  their 
paradoxical  tenets  by  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  humour  and  argument.'* 

[It  appears  from  the  minutes^  of  the  Select  Soiriety,  that  although  Mr.  iinme 
tmd  Mr.  Smith  took  no  active  part  in  the  literary  discussions  which  came  before  it 
both  of  them  filled  the  chair  as  presidents,  upondiflcrent  ot^casious.  On  the  19th 
of  June  1754,  (the  second  meeting^  of  the  Society  after  its  institution,)  the  miume& 
bear  that,  "  Mr.  Adam  Smith,  Preses,  did  name  the  following  questions  to  be  the 
subject  of  debate  on  the  Wednesday  following,  viz. : — 

'•  1 .  Whether  a  general  Naturalization  of  foreign  Protestants  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  Bntain  ? 

"  2.  Whether  bounties  on  the  exportiition  of  cum  he  advantageous  to  trade  and 
manufactures,  as  well  as  to  agriculture  ?" 

ITie  following  short  minute,  when  considered  in  connexion  with  some  of  Mr. 
Hume's  subsequent  publications,  is  also  an  object  of  curiosity. 

"  Edinhiirffh^  M  December  1754. 
"  Mr.  David  Hume,  Preses. 

"  The  Society  entered  upon  the  debate  of  the  question  appointed  for  thin 
night,  viz. : — 

"  Whether  ought  we  to  prefer  ancient  or  modem  manners  with  regard  to  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  women?  And  after  some  reitsoning  and  speeches  im 
that  subject,  the  question  named  by  the  President,  and  allowed  by  the  Society,  for 
the  subject  of  the  ensuing  night's  debate,  was — 

*  Nuw  in  the  pofwc8>{(m  of  Mr.  William  Gib,  ^  Mr    Alexander  Wedderbam  was    Iq    |]|^ 

(Uuder-Libriirlan  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.)  chair  at  the  first  meettng,  whan  liUI«  MtOM  t» 

to  whose  obliging  attention  in  this  communicn-  have  been  done,  bat  theai^iointnMBt  off  WalMr 

tion,  as  well  as  on  many  other  occa'*ions.  I  <^oodall  <the  vindicator  of  4)iimb   JIm]^   as 

have  bevn  much  indebted  (Merit  to  the  S<>ciotv. 
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"  Whethei  the  difference  of  national  characrtere  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  nature  of 
different  climatoR,  or  to  moral  and  political  causes  ? 
"  Then  the  President  left  the  chair. 

"  David  Hume." 

To  these  extracts  I  shall  only  add  a  few  sentences  from  the  minutes  of  August 
7,  1754,  as  u  specimen  of  the  subjects  which  then  entered  into  the  discussions  of 
the  first  literary  circle  in  Edinburgh.  Some  of  them  towards  the  end  of  the  list, 
(independ(;ntly  of  the  interest  they  derive  from  various  names  which  were  soon 
afterwards  to  become  so  illustrious,)  are  not  without  their  value,  as  documents  of 
the  changes  which  have  since  taken  ])lace  in  the  state  of  national  manners,  and  in 
the  common  topics  of  argument  among  speculative  men. 

"  Mr.  Patrick  Mitbray,  Pre^es. 

"  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Questions,  read  to  the 
Society  several  questions  received  by  the;  Committee,  which  were  all  read  and 
approved  (»f,  and  ordered  to  be  entered  in  the  book  of  questions. 

"  The  questions  received  were  as  follows : — 

"  Wliether  the  number  of  banks  now  in  Scotland  be  useful  to  the  trade  of  that 
country  ?     And  wliether  paper  credit  be  advantiigeous  to  a  nation  ? 

"  Whether  the  bounty  should  l)e  continued  on  tlie  exportation  of  low-priced 
linens  made  in  Scotland  ? 

"  Whether  the  common  practice  in  Scotland  of  distributing  money  to  the  poor 
in  their  own  houses,  or  the  receiving  the  i)oor  into  workhouses  and  hospitals,  be 
most  advantageous  ? 

"  AVlicther,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  this  country,  it  be  most  advantageous 
to  increases  tillage  or  grass  ? 

"  AYlicther  Brutus  did  well  in  killing  Cwsar? 

"  AVliether  the  repent ing-stool  ought  to  bo  taken  away? 

"  The  Committee  having  refused  the  following  question — ^V^lethcr  the  law  of 
Queen  Joan  of  Na[>Ie8,  allowing  licensed  stews,  would  be  advantageous  to  a  nation  ? 
Mr.  Wedderbum,  who  proposed  it,  appealed  to  the  Society,  and  the  determination 
of  the  app<'al  was  delayed  till  next  Session.** 


A  printed  list  of  the  Members  having  been  accidentally  preserved  by  Dr. 
Carlyle,  T  need  make  no  apology  for  giving  it  a  place  in  this  Appendix,  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  state  of  Literary  Society  in  Edinburgh  forty  years  ago. 

LiH  of  the  Member$  of  the  Select  Society,  Mth  Odober,  1759.' 

Rev.  J.  Jardine,  Minister  in  Edinburgh.  Allan  Ramsay,  (af\(>rwards  Painter  to 

Francis  Home,  M.D.  his  Majesty.) 

Adam  Smith,   Profeteor  of  Ethics  at  James    Burnet,  Advocate,  (afterwards 

Glaigow.  Lord  Monlxyldo.) 

Alexander     Wedderimm,    (aftwirndB  Jolm  Campbell,  Advocate,  (at'terwanls 

Loid  GhiiMellorJ  Lord  Stoncficld.) 
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liev.   Abiander    CurlyU,  Mmislcr   «t 

James  F«rKi>«u>  of  PiUUif.  Jnn,  A>l 

Inveresk. 

WiltkmJohD8ton,AJvocHte,[«ni-Tw>.rds 

David  Keiine4y.  Adrocnl*.  (>ft«nni,l. 

Sir  Waiiun  Pullenej.) 

EarlofCa8mIli»0 

Junes  Stevenson  Rogi-ra,  AdvcKnte. 

John  Dalrymplc  Adrncate,  (nftcmanli 

Dsrid  HnmB. 

Lord  Swinton.) 

Robert  Murray.) 

Patrict  Murray,  Adtoc*tB. 

Rev,  Robert  \V«ll«-c.  Minialw  in  EOin 

Patrick  Hume  of  Billj,  Advocnto. 

burgh. 

John  GordoD,  AdvocKtc. 

Walter  Slawnrt,  Ad»oeBt8. 

AleianderHaiweU,  Hetirhaut  in  EJia- 

John  Home,  (AnlUorofDongUsJ 

burgh. 

JWDBX  RuMell.  (iJterw.rd«  Profeaaor  of 

N.tuwl  PhilMopby-) 

Thonuu  Millar,  (aiWw«ds  PK«d«|«^H 

Qtmge  Cocklmm,  Advocnte. 

the  Court  of  Scsaion.)                        ^^^H 

D.Yid  Clerk,  M.D. 

Robert  Cbalmna.                                      ^^H 

Georeo  Bro»-n,  (I,«nl  Coaliton,) 

Mr.  Baron  Grant.                                 ^^H 

Captain  Jamu  Stewart.                      ^^^^| 

RUnln^h. 

Sir  John  Stewart.  Advocate.              ^^^H 

John  Flelcher,  (Generol  Fletcher  Camp 

James  Guthrie,  M«rchai.t.                   ^^1 

beil.) 

Charka  Congallon,  Burgooo   in   Bi|b- 

Aleiandor  Agnew,  AdvocMte. 

burgh. 

John  Hopo,  M,D. 

R.V.  William  Wilkle.  Miuiater  al  Ralho 

Bir  David  Dalrymple,  Advocate,  (*ikr- 

John  Monro,  Advocate. 

»ardB  Lord  UaHea.) 

Captain  Robert  DongUs. 

Gilbert  Elliot,  one  of  the  Lords  Com- 

Alotandor  Tail,  Writer  in  Edinbur^ 

miuioners  of  the  AdtnirsUr. 

George  Chaltom,  Merehant   in   Bfm- 

Sir  Harrj  Erskine.  Bart. 

burgh, 

Bev.  Hugh  Blair,  one  of  the  Hiniater. 

of  Edinburgh. 

pbo.  Oughton.)        , 

Andrew  Stuart,   [nltBrwarfg   M.P.   (br 

John  Adam,  Architect. 

Wej-moutb.) 

Robert  White,  M.D.                              ^^ 

Charles  Fysrh  PJm.r. 

Ilonry  Home,  (Lord  Kamcs.)              ^^^H 

George  Morrieon,  Advocate. 

Andrew  Priagle,  (Ixird  Aylemoor.) 

wards  Chief  Baron  of  Eiche<)Dw.)i^^^H 

AJoinnder  Monro,  Sen.,  M.D, 

David  Rosa,  AdvocjiKs  [afterwards  Lord 

Lord  WeitalL)                               ^^^^| 

AnkBrville.) 

Rev.  George   Kay,  BGnister   in    8A^^^^^| 

Right  Hon.  Patriok  Lord  Elibank. 

^^H 

F.»rlofQl«gow. 

Georgo  Muir,  QerV  ofJuMiciin-.                      ■ 

Ge.irge  (Jlerk,  (aferward.  Sir  a«w*,           1 

Clork.)                                         ^            I 

to  the  Board  of  TnutevB  fur  Manu- 

IJeut.-Col,     Archibald      Htmlnoin^fy.         J 

fscturen,  &e,) 

{artorwarda  End  of  Eglioloti.}         jtaMI 

Adam  Fairholmc,   Merchant  in  Edin- 

Ri^ht  Hononralle  LoH  DMkfimL  ^^^H 

bnt^h. 

Robert  Berry.  Advocate.                ^^^^^^H 

Adam  Austia,  M.D.*                      ^^^^^B 

Charlra  Hamilton  Gordon,  Advoenlr, 

L 

Liei]I..Col.  MolM^^^^^^^^^H 
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George  Drammond,  (Lord  Provost  of 

EkliDburgh.) 
The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Alexander  Boswell,  (Lord  Anchinleck.) 
Alexander    Udney,    Commissioner    of 

Excise. 
Rev.    George    Wishart,    Minister    in 

Edinburgh. 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Belhaven. 
Francis  Garden,  Advocate,  (afterwards 

Lord  Gardenstone.) 
David  Rae,  Advocate,  (afterwards  Lord 

fFustice  Clerk.) 
Mansfield  Cardonnel,  Commissioner  of 

Excise. 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Aberdour. 
John  Murray  of  Philiphaugh,  Advocate. 
William  Tytler,  Writer  to  the  Signet, 

(Author  of  the  Vindicatum  of  Queen 

Mary.) 
Colin  Drummond,  M.D. 
Robert  Dundas,  (afterwards  President 

of  the  Court  of  Session.) 
Stamp  Brooksbanks. 
William  Naime,  Advocate,  (afterwards 

Lord  Dnnsinnan.) 
James  Adam,  Architect. 
Captain  Charles  Erskine. 
Hugh   Dalrymple,  Advocate,   (Author 

of  Bodondo.) 
James  Hay,  Surgeon. 
Mr.   Baron  Erskine,  (afterwards  Lord 

Alva.) 
John  Clerk,  (Author  of  Naval  Tactics.) 
John  M'Gowan,  Jun.,  Writer  in  Edin- 
burgh. 
Earl  of  Galloway. 


John  Graham  of  Dongaldston. 

James  Carmichael,  Writer  to  tho 
Signet 

Adam  Ferguson,  (afterwards  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy.) 

George  Drummond  of  Blair. 

WiUiam  Cullen,  M.D. 

Hay  CampbeU,  Advocate,  afterwards 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session.) 

Alexander  Murray,  Advocate,  (after- 
wards Lord  Henderland.) 

Rev.  Robert  Dick. 

Right  Honourable  Lord  Gray. 

EarlofErrol. 

James  Dewar,  Advocate. 

Captain  David  Wedderbnm. 

Major  James  Dalrymple. 

Archibald  Hamilton,  M.D. 

Andrew  Cheap. 

Andrew  Crosbie,  Advocate. 

Earl  of  Aboyne. 

Adam  Fergusson,  Advocate,  (afterwards 
Sir  Adam  Fergusson.) 

Earl  of  Selkirk. 

John  Turton. 

Cosmo  Gordon,  (afterwards  one  of  the 
Barons  of  Exchequer.) 

Right  Honourable  Lord  Gairlies. 

Earl  of  Sutherland. 

Captain  Dougald  Campbell. 

Honourable  George  Ramsay,  Advocate. 

Earl  of  Rosebery. 

Earl  of  Cassillis,  Advocate. 

William  Graham,  Advocate. 

John  Pringle  of  Crichton. 

Right  Honourable  Charles  Townshcnd. 

George  Wallace. 


Note  B,  p.  115. 

From  Wiluam  Straiian,  Esq.,  to  Dr.  Robertson. 

TENDON,  Feb.  28,  1769. 

Rev.  Sir, — When  I  received  your  farewell  letter  on  the  conclusion  of  your  History, 

I  was  determined  not  to  answer  it  till  I  could  tell  you,  with  certainty,  and  from  my 

own  personal  knowledge,  what  reception  it  met  with  in  this  place.    And  what  I 

going  to  teU  yon,  I  daresay  you  have  had  from  many  of  your  friends  long  ago. 

far  tliat.    Every  roan,  and  especially  one  in  my  way,  has  an  opportunity 

ipbGe  toitinients  through  many  different  chaniiels.   I  have  now  waited 
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dll  I  could  b«  rallf  ioronoed  ^  and  u  1  hute  Wn  portimlarlv  sullcitftiu  to  pnemm 
HUlliGatic  intelligRnc«,  irou  will  not  be  diaiileaseil  ut  m;  cimfiniiitig  what  j-ini  1h?« 
heard  before,  ah  wu  Ioio  to  see  n  [nmM;  of  gooil  newH  in  l.lie  ffiuaUc,  («xmuc  tb 
Taoitjr  of  th«  coiupKrisun,)  urea  Iboagh  we  hars  nwl  it  a  monib   L«ri>rc  in  aB  tl» 
otber  papers.    1  dnn't  ntnFmbsr  to  have  board  any  book  an  uiiinmKllj  ApiinMvd 
by  tlie  beet  judeee,  Tor  vrhnt  nrc  aald  yet,  have  keen  only  to  nii^Ii.     ITis  ponafci  m 
the  cnuutr^r  know  nothing  of  it,  imtcss  front  the  udvertiwoiitnli:  mu\  a   ffunMg  ^ 
Sai)t}a«dS.»  no  very  enticing  title.     Bot  duid)-  i>rth«  Eret  dinincliuo  in  town  Imm 
penisvd  it  with  givut  Mtiidkction.    Tbay  n'undcr  how  a  Scotcli  parMB,  «ail  «^ 
had  never  been  out  of  Scutlnnd,  coald  bo  able  to  write  in  no  (iorreci,  ao  dnar,  m 
tnanly,  sad  »a  nervoas  a  Btjlo.    The  (Speaker  of  ths  Honne  nf  CominiinB,  tn  par- 
lioubkr,  prefbra  ibe  style  to  tliat  of  Bolingbruke,  anil  ovci^bo-ly  tbat  I  Iiato  <>il]iiv 
Mcn  or  hennl  of,  thinks  it  odo  of  the  vetj'  bnt  [icrfbnnativeB  that  \\a&  Imon  os  liiUl«4 
for  many  yenr<.    As  theie  are  not  supcrSrial  jiidg«,  you  may  he  nasai«il  ifaat  the 
fame  yuu  have  nciiuired  will  be  penaunent,  and  not  only  piirinaiuint,  Init  extendiae 
daily.    Next  we«k  you  will  see  eooie  entracla  iroui  ft  in  ihs  (ArartKiJe,  wliich  wfll 
actvo  to  give  the  people  at  a  distuucc  from  town  some  idea  of  ita  cxi^ellimoti ;  bM 
withoat  that,  or  anything  gIh,  the  report  of  thoM  who  have  nad  it  in  LomloB,  will 
«ODn  spread  ita  reputation  ;  for  the  capital  always  gives  tha  Icarl  in  this  wot  uibijI 
at  in  moBt  other  ciutia.    The  iuipregsion,  lhcnifoi«,  certainly  will  be  pm*  bafav 
another  can  he  got  reaily.    Mr.  Millar  hnit  wrote  to  you  already  aboat  mviaiog  b 
for  another  edi^oii.  and  I  think  the  Booncr  you  send  ap  tmnfl  of  tli*  stieBta  <i» 
better,  that  no  time  may  b«  lost.     Docs  not  this  answer  your  nrnat  nognltMl  n- 
p««tationB?     Por  indeed  H  more  tsrourHlile  lereption  ciinM  not  Ui  tiope^  for.     I 
most  sincerely  wiih  you  joy  of  yonr  encccsa,  and  ha™  not  the  Isaat  doubt  bin  It 
will  have  all  the  good  oSbcIs  upon  your  future  fbrtnnes  which  yon  conli]  posstliff 
hope  fur,  or  eipei't.     MurIi  depended  upon  the  Unit  perlbrmanee  ;  that  trial  la  mow 
happily  over,  and  henceforth  yon  will  sail  wilb  a  favouiable  gale.     In  tmiH,  to 
aoi^uire  such  a  Rood  of  reputation  (rom  writing  on  a  subjtrt  in  itself  so  luiponilw 
in  this  country,  is  neltbcr  a  common,  nor  a  conlemptible  oonqoeet.     I  will  not 
Iroahle  you  mora  ou  a  sul^ect  of  which  you  mnaE  ncedi  have  heard  a  gntat  (ImI 
from  henoe  lately.    I  r^oice  in  your  good  fortune,  nod  urn  with  ujucli  estden  aaA 
(inccrity,  Dear  Sir,  your  moat  obedient  eervnnt, 

Wi-.!..  St«aha». 


The  following  letter  Irom  Mr,  Struhan'e  Bon,  forms  an  intnresting  oountrpnH  \a 

the  foregoing  article  :-- 


Faou  AnoaKW  STa^inAii,  Eag., 


Dr.  Hose 
LtHiiON.  l<tlA  SofmtJbrr  1703. 


Dkab  Bib, — Being  at  the  s»-iide,  in  Suanex,  when  I  received  your  bronr  nfllM 
26th  ult.,  1  have  had  no  opportunit}'  till  now  of  ocknowled^ng  it,  nnrt.   ai  Ili«. 
same  time,  informing  myself  of  tha  elate  of  llio  eilltiun,  »n  as  Ik  ,>.:.   . 
question. 

Mr,  Cadell  (who  is  now  with  me,  and  who  dt'sirr's  to  be  lOectioiiiiii 
bered)  is  of  oiwnion  with  me,  tJial  wi>  nhnuld  tale  the  ensuing  bm' 
sailing  (o  todiH  to  rrdui'i'  the  quai  loi.     Bur  vic  t/ill  print  an  edition  in 
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summer,  whatever  may  then  be  the  state  of  the  former,  and  we  will  thank  you  for 
a  correct  copy  at  your  leisure. 

The  fourteenth  edition  of  your  '*  Scotland"  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  during  which  it  is  our  intention  to  advertise  all  your  works  strongly  in  all 
the  papers.  And  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing  you,  that  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  sale  of  your  writings,  your  literary  reputation  is  daily  increasing. — I  am, 
with  much  esteem,  &c. 

Note  C,  p.  119. 

The  praise  contained  in  the  following  letter,  (though  less  profusely  bestowed 
than  by  some  other  of  Dr.  Robertson's  correspondents,)  will  not  appear  of  small 
value  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  writer,  and  with  his 
accurate  researches  into  the  antiquities  of  Scotland. 

From  Sib  David  Dalbtmplb  [Lord  Hailes]  to  Dr.  Robertson. 

Edihburoh,  20th  Feb.  1776. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  happy  in  your  favourable  acceptance  of  the  Annala  of 
Scotland,  Even  your  opinion  is  not  enough  to  make  me  think  of  going  beyond  the 
Restoration  of  James  I.  Your  sketch  of  the  history  from  that  time  to  the  death 
of  James  V.  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  deter  me.  It  is  very  possible  that  in  your 
delineation  of  the  history  of  the  five  Jameses,  there  may  be  errors  and  omissions, 
but  you  have  drawn  all  the  characters  with  such  historical  truth,  that  if  I  were  to 
work  on  the  same  ground,  I  might  spoil  and  overcharge  the  canvas ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  reader  would  not  see  himself  in  a  strange  country,— every  object  would 
be  fieuniliar  to  him.  There  is  another  reason,  and  that  is  a  political  one,  for  my 
stopping  short.  Many  readers  might  take  it  for  granted  that  I  would  write  dis- 
favourably  of  the  Stewarts,  from  prejudice  of  education  or  family.  Other  readers 
might  suspect  my  impartiality,  and  thus  there  would  be  little  prospect  of  my  being 
favourably  heard.  If  I  have  health  to  finish  my  plan,  I  propose  to  go  back  into 
the  Laws  of  Scotland.  That  is  a  work  of  which  I  must  not  lose  sight,  after  I  have 
laboured  so  long  upon  it.^ 

I  send  you  a  book  which  I  have  republished,  and  beg  your  acceptance  of  it. — 
I  am.  Dear  Sir,  your  moat  obedient  and  obliged  humble  servant. 

Day.  Dalrtmfle. 

The  following  letters,  which  have  been  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend 
of  Lord  Hailes,  ascertain  some  important  dates  with  respect  to  the  progress  of 
Dr.  Robertson's  studies : — 

Db.  BoBunoM  TO  [Sb  Datid  Dalbtmplb,  qfUrwardi]  Lord  Hailbs. 

Qladbmdir,  22d  Oct.  1763. 
8i% — ^I  intBiid  to  Oiplflj  mmm  tl  At  idk  time  of  this  winter  in  making  a  more 
diI%iBi  inqpirf  Am  wmt  I  .ksM  4lM  into  that  period  of  Scots  History  from 

ha  bad  so  long  bertowed  aU«nUon,  could 

■  la  be  of  great  Talao :  uid  It  if  to  be 

^  ttMU  wlU  one  daj  be  communicated 

O 
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tlie  death  of  King  Jomes  V,  lo  the  death  of  Qudqh  U«r;.  I  Iiave  iIm  nm 
comnioa  histories  oT  thai  lime,  such  aa  nucbannn,  Spottuiwoode,  and  Enox  ;  b«l 
theis  ore  several  cntlei^CionB  <if  psptre  by  AoiionoB,  Jebb,  Forbca,  Mid  othcn> 
vrhioh  I  know  not  how  to  cume  at.  I  aia  persuaded  jon  have  moM  of  Iben  bmkt 
m  four  Ubrarj,  and  1  flatUr  myaeir  you  will  ba  so  good  at  to  allaw  me  iln  lo*  al 
them.  You  know  belter  what  booka  to  Bend  me,  and  what  will  be  oooemarj  ts 
giie  an;  li(:ht  tu  Ibis  pari  of  histor]',  than  I  dn  what  lo  ask,  and  tlterelbre  I  lot** 
the  particular  imoks  to  joar  own  choics,  which  jou'll  ploaae  order  to  be  ipicn  to 
mj  lerrant.  Whatever  you  send  me  ihnll  he  used  with  much  cftre^  Mid  retaniaJ 
with  great  punctuality.  I  beg  jaa  ma;  forgive  this  Iroubte. — I  am,  with  g 
respect,  &e. 


Db.  ItoBE 


■o[Siii  DiviuD 


;,  ajteneardii  L»uj  ILuLta.] 


Gui»uttiR,  26rh  Juljf  ijm 

Sib, — I  have  dow  gat  forward  to  the  year  I  liSO,  and  as  it  will  be  impc 
me  to  sleer  through  Gowrie's  conepiracj  witboat  jonr  guidance,  T  moat  t 
vantage  of  tbe  (Hendlj  offar  you  was  pleased  to  make  me,  and  apply  U 
such  books  and  papers  as  you  think  to  be  necetsaiy  for  my  purpooa.  I  woidd  ■ 
lo  give  an  accurate  and  rationa]  accoonl  of  the  matter,  but  not  Teiy  miiial*.  I 
have  in  my  posBsstiou  CatdeTwood's  M3S.,  and  ail  the  ctioimon  printed  histuriea . 
bnt  I  have  neither  Lord  Cromarty's  acconnt,  nor  any  other  piece  pnrticnlarlj  kU- 
tile  Ui  the  conspiracy.  I  beg  you  may  supply  me  with  ax  many  aa  you  can.  and 
directme  to  anything  joa  Ibink  may  be  nscliil,  Tbe  papers  yoa  are  pleased  to 
comtnanicate  to  me  shiill  be  Bhewn  to  no  boman  creature,  and  no  &rlher  UMt  shall 
be  made  of  them  than  jou  permit.  Hy  servant  will  take  great  care  of  whatever 
bocks  or  papers  you  give  him.  I  need  not  say  how  sensible  1  am  of  ihc  good  will 
with  which  yon  are  pleased  to  iustruct  mo  in  Ibis  coHdub  point  of  liisloiy,  oor  Iidw 
much  I  Bipect  lo  profit  by  it. — 1  over  ma,  4c. 


Dn.  BoBEGTeos  tu  [Sri<  Dav 


iDii 


!,  ajlencard«\  Loeu  tlin-KiL  ( 


Sia, — 1  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send  you  inclosed  a  Preface  to  my  book,  vliich 
I  have  just  now  written.  I  find  it  very  dilhcult  for  a  man  to  speak  of  himaelf  with 
any  decency  through  throe  or  four  pages.  Unluckily  1  Lave  been  obliged  tu  write 
it  in  ibe  utmost  huny,  aa  Strabon  is  clamouring  for  it.  I  think  it  woa  necoaary 
to  say  all  in  it  that  I  have  vdi,  and  yet  it  Inokn  too  like  a  pBff>  I  scud  it  u>  ynn, 
not  only  that  you  msj  do  mo  tbe  bvour  lo  oorrect  any  Inaccuraciea  la  the  compo- 
aition,  but  becaass  there  is  a  paragraph  in  it  wbicb  I  would  not  presume  tu  inibtiih 
without  your  pennission,  though  I  have  taken  care  to  word  it  so  tnodcslly  tluu  • 
a  might  have  said  it  of  himself.  As  I  most  eund  off  tbe  Prefaoe  hj  li>.iDorTQ«*a 
il,  I  must  beg  tbe  favour  that  you  would  return  it  with  your  remarks  ti 


morDing.    I  would  wish,  if  possible,  that  I  bad  ti 
with  great  respect,  &e. 


Tbe  letters  wbicb   follow,    (allhough   written   l 


0  Blair.- 


'  jean  nflerwarcl^  g 
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without  impropriety,  be  introduced  here,  as  they  all  relate  more  or  less  to  the 
Hiitory  of  Scotland. 

Db.  Robebtsor  to  Lobd  Hailes. 

Ck>LLEOE,  Feb.  10,  1776. 

Mt  Lobd, — I  hope  your  Lordship  will  forgive  me  for  having  deferred  so  long  to 
return  you  my  best  thanks  for  the  very  acceptable  present  which  you  were  pleased 
to  send  me.  Previous  to  doing  this,  I  wished  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  perusing 
the  AnndU  again,  and  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  their  merit,  is  in  no  degree 
diminished  by  an  attentive  review  of  them  in  their  present  dress. 

You  have  given  authenticity  and  order  to  a  period  of  our  History  which  has 
hitherto  been  destitute  of  both,  and  a  Scotchman  has  now  the  pleasure  of  being 
able  to  pronounce  what  is  true,  and  what  is  fabulous  in  the  early  part  of  our 
national  story.  As  I  have  no  doubt  with  respect  to  the  reception  which  this  part 
of  the  AnnaUf  though  perhaps  the  least  interesting,  will  meet  with,  I  flatter  myself 
that  your  Lordship  will  go  on  with  the  work.  Allow  me,  on  the  public  account,  to 
hope  that  you  have  not  fixed  the  Aoceuion  of  James  /.  as  an  impassable  boun- 
dary beyond  which  you  are  not  to  advance.  It  is  at  that  period  the  more  in- 
teresting age  of  our  history  commences.  From  thence  the  regular  series  of  our 
laws  begins.  During  the  reign  of  the  Jameses,  many  things  still  require  the  inves- 
tigation of  such  an  accurate  and  patient  inquirer  as  your  Lordship.  I  hope  that 
what  I  have  done  in  my  review  of  that  period,  will  be  no  restraint  on  your  Lord- 
ship in  entering  upon  that  field.  My  view  of  it  was  a  general  one  that  did  not 
require  the  minute  accuracy  of  a  chronological  research,  and  if  you  discover  either 
omissions  or  mistakes  in  it,  (and  I  daresay  you  will  discover  both,)  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  your  supplying  the  one,  and  correcting  the  other.  Tour  strictures  on  me 
will  not  be  made  with  a  hostile  hand,  and  I  had  much  rather  that  these  were 
made  than  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  that  I  shall  reap  from  your  completing 
your  work.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  opinion  of  those  with  whom  I  converse, 
the  public  wish  is,  that  you  should  continue  your  Annals  at  least  to  the  death  of 
James  V.  I  most  heartily  join  my  voice  to  this  general  desire,  and  wish  you 
health  to  go  on  with  what  will  be  so  much  for  the  honour  of  your  country. — I  am, 
with  great  truth  and  respect,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant. 

Db.  Robebtbon  to  Lobd  Hailes. 

Colleob,  March  13,  1776. 

Mt  Lobd, — When  I  took  the  liberty  of  applying  to  your  Lordship  last  week,  I 
unluckily  did  not  advert  to  the  hurry  of  business  during  the  last  week  of  the 
Session.  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  shall,  without  preamble  or  apology, 
mention  what  induced  me  to  trouble  your  Lordship. 

I  am  now  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  my  authorship,  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
History  of  Scotland  purpose  to  end  the  second  fourteen  years  of  their  copyright 
splendidly,  by  publishing  two  new  editions  of  that  book,  one  in  quarto,  and  another 
in  octavo.  This  has  induced  me  to  make  a  general  review  of  the  whole  work,  and 
to  avail  myself  both  of  the  remarks  of  my  friends,  and  tlie  strictures  of  those  who 
differ  from  me  in  opinion.     I  mean  not  to  take  the  field  as  a  controversial  writer, 
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or  M  itMe  myMlf  ID  opposition  to  anj  auUigoiiiiit.  Wliunvir  I  an  iialirfwl  jflMJ 
1  have  fallen  inlo  errors,  I  shall  quietlj,  nnd  williout  reluctance,  cvciwl  &•  I 
Wherever  I  Ihink  mj  Beatiments  right  and  well  establiHlicd,  they  <i)ja)l  BtaaiL — Ib 
■uma  lew  plHces,  I  ahull  illnstrate  iFhat  I  have  written,  by  maCerialx  »nd  ImIb  wbich 
I  have  discoTcrnd  since  th«  lirst  publication  of  my  houk.  Tbeae  oddilioita  will  not. 
I  hope,  be  very  bulky,  but  they  will  contribute,  U  I  imagine,  to  throw  light  <n 
nveral  events  which  have  been  miatoken,  or  misTepreHDled.  1  afaall  take  on, 
on  account  of  tbu  purchaiierB  of  former  ediliona,  that  all  tbe  adilitioDa  and 
alterations  of  any  importance,  shall  be  publiahed  Beparatclj.  both  in  qiuito  apJ 


Aa  I  know  how  Ihoroufjlil)'  your  Lordship  is  acqusinted  with  every  ti 
in  Queen  Mary's  rrign,  snd  with  how  much  accuracy  you  ore  iiccaalcsned  la 
examinu  hiatorical  factii,  it  was  my  intsnlion  to  hHVH  requested  of  you,  UuU  if  any 
error  or  omiiiiou  iu  my  book  had  occurred  to  jou  in  the  perusal  of  it>  you  vouU 
be  BO  obliging  aa  to  commuDicate  ytiar  Bentiments  to  me.  1  shall  certainly  rvoaiv* 
such  cammunicattDna  with  much  attention  and  grslitude. — Von  hkvo  »et  toe  riglM 
with  respect  to  tbe  Act  19th  April  I56T,  but  1  think  that  lean  MtiaryyuiiT  Lonlahip 
that  it  was  esleemed  in  that  age,  and  was  resjlj  ■  cancesBiou  of  greater  impgrlanCB 
to  the  reformed  than  you  ««em  to  apprehend.  I  beg  leave  to  desire  that,  if  joa 
hare  any  remark*  to  annmunicate,  thoy  nay  be  sent  soon,  aa  the  bookaoUera  ats 
impatient,  I  trust  your  Lurdsliip  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  tokco. — I  hs*a 
tho  honour  fu  be,  my  Lord,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humUe  aervant 

Dll.  HOUESTSOK  TO  LoHO  HaILE!!. 

College  of  EDimuBon.  March  20,  IT8& 
consider  it  aa  on  unfortunate  accident  fur  me.  that  yonr  Loidalup 
10  Diutb  preoccupied  at  tho  time  when  I  took  the  liberty  ofapply- 
iDg  tn  you,  1  return  you  ihanka  for  the  communication  of  }'our  Notes  ou  the  Acts 
of  Parliament.  Besidea  the  eotortainment  and  instruction  I  received  fnnn  tbt 
perusal  oflhem,  1  found  aomu  tbiuga  of  use  to  me,  and  1  have  availed  myaelf  of  tht 
permiasion  yon  nas  pleased  to  givo  me. 

I  mentioned  to  your  Lordihip  that  1  differed  a  little  from  yon  about  the  c0eal  of 
the  Act  April  19,  IS67.  I  inclose  ■  copy  both  of  the  text  corrected,  as  1  iatcbd  to 
publitb  it  in  tbe  new  edition,  and  of  a  note  which  I  shall  add  to  eiplnin  toy  Men 
of  the  import  of  the  Act.  Ircqucat  of  your  LordBhip  to  peruse  it.  and  if  in  any  part 
it  meets  not  with  your  approbation,  be  sn  good  as  to  let  me  know.  Plnue  to  return 
it  as  soon  as  yon  can,  that  I  may  i:oiumiinicate  it,  and  any  other  aHdiliuna  aod 
altflrationa,  to  Mr.  Davidaon,  who  has  prouiiaed  to  revise  them. 

In  1776,  your  I^ordship, published  the  &erel  CorrcpondcHa  nf  Sir  Jt,  Oedi  inii 
Jamat  VI.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it.  snd  have  been  unsncoessful  in  my  applioaliaa 
for  one  to  tome  of  my  friends.  If  you  have  a  copy,  and  will  bo  so  good  w  to  aUitw 
me  the  nae  of  it,  I  ehall  return  it  witb  (he  greatest  care,  aa  I  do  becewitti  th«  nofaa 
I  received  from  yoar  Lordship.     1  have  attended  to  the  Notes  in  BaoDotyne*! 

Poerai.    1  have  the  Hamilton  MSS  in  three  volumes  folio.    They  an  cuHoua. 1 

have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,  my  Lord,  yimr  Lordship's  obedient  aaj 
ohtigwj  humble  servant. 

I  shall  subjoin  ^onie  cxtrHcts  from  Mr.  Hume's  letters  to  Dr.  Rol>«ttv>D,  nrlttea 


Ht  Lobd.— 
happened  to  Ix 


I 
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about  this  period,  anil  a  tbw  dthcr  psMuif^s  from  different  coirPspoiiileDta,  Thej 
Kem  to  me  worthy  of  preservBtmn,  nllbougti  tlie  «itnin«<iaa  matter  the;  coul«ia 
rvaJereil  It  imposiible  for  me  In  inrorpor*t«  them  vilh  my  narrative. 

Mn,  RuHK  to  Dn.  RoDRBnoH. 

LONDOH.  Lisle  Btkeit.  IBth  AW,  1758. 

Mr  UKu  BiK, — AcCTwding  to  jonr  pernuBwon,  I  ha^e  always  got  your  Mrrected 
(liwts  from  Strahan ;  and  lun  glad  to  Knd,  tlint  wc  aliall  agree  in  almoat  all  tha 
matorial  parti  of  our  lustory.  Yoar  nsolntinn  to  uuert  the  anthenticily  of  Mary's 
letter  to  Bothwell,  with  tha  cnnBeqnanci!  which  oinst  QecvaaBrily  follov,  remove* 
the  chief  point  in  whirh,  I  apprtheod,  we  ehonld  difler.  There  remain,  however, 
two  other  points  wliere  I  hare  not  tlie  good  fortune  Ui  agree  with  jon,  via. : — the 
vioUtion  nf  tho  Treaty  of  Perth  by  Maty  of  Oaige.  and  the  innowncy  of  Mary  with 
regard  to  Babinglon's  cnnspirai-y  :  but  ai  1  had  wrota  notes  upon  theie  paasagps, 
the  public  must  juJgD  betwefn  ne.  Only  allow  me  to  say.  that  even  if  you  be  in 
the  right  with  n^rd  to  the  just,  (of  whiah.  notwithstanding  my  deferenn)  to  your 
anihurity,  I  cannal  pereeire  the  leaal  appearaiice,)  you  ore  certainly  too  short  and 
abrupt  in  handling  it.  1  believe  you  go  contrary  to  received  opinion;  and  the 
point  waa  of  Fonaeqaence  enough  to  meritu  note  or  a  diseertatiiin. 

Then  ia  etill  another  pcnnt  in  which  we  difliir,  and  which  reduoeil  nie  Iv  gnM 
perpleitily.  Yon  told  me  that  all  hi>torinn»  had  boon  mistaken  with  regard  to 
J amns'a  behaviour  on  his  mother's  trial  and  oxecntion,  thnl  he  waa  not  really  the 
pinns  aon  he  pnlciuled  to  be,  that  the  appeanuiGea  wbiuh  deceived  the  world,  were 
put  on  at  the  solicitatioa  of  the  French  imboMBclor,  Courcollee.  and  that  I  should 
find  all  this  proved  by  a  mauDscript  of  Ur.  Campbell's.  1  accordingly  spoke  of  the 
matter  In  Dr.  Campbell,  who  conlinued  what  yon  said,  with  many  additiona  and 
amplifications.  I  desired  to  have  the  manusoripl,  which  he  sent  me.  But  great 
was  my  anrprice.  when  I  found  the  contrary  in  every  page,  many  praiaes  boatowed 
on  tlie  King's  piety  both  by  CoureelleB  and  the  I'reneh  Court :  his  real  grief  and 
reaenlment  punt«d  in  the  atrongeal  colour*  ;  rcaolDtiona  even  taken  by  him  to  form 
an  alliance  with  Philip  of  Spain,  in  order  to  gel  revenge  ;  rrpeated  adricea  given 
him  by  Conrcellef  and  the  French  mtniaters,  rather  to  eonceid  his  reecntmcnt,  till 
a  proper  opjuirtuDity  offered  of  taking  vengeance.  What  aioat  displeased  me  in 
this  affair  waa,  that  ai  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  follow  the  ordinary  tenor  of  the 
printed  historian,  while  you  appealed  to  manuacript.  it  would  l<e  nrcesaary  for  me 
to  appeal  to  the  name  manuscripts,  to  give  eittacla  of  them,  and  to  oppose  ynur 
conclusiona.  Thouph  I  know  that  I  could  cxooutn  this  mattor  in  a  friendly  and 
obliging  manner  for  you,  yet  I  own  that  I  waa  voryunuasy  at  flnding  myself  under 
a  neppuity  of  obtwrving  anything  which  might  appuar  a  miatake  in  your  narration. 
Itnl  there  Eama  to  me  a  man  this  momiug,  who.  as  I  fancied,  gavn  uih  the  key  sf 
the  diffionlly,  bat  without  freeing  mo  fhnn  my  perplexity.  This  was  a  man  com- 
ntnnly  employed  by  Hilkr  and  Strahan  to  dofiphiir  moniucripta,  H<  brought  me 
a  Intlsr  of  your*  to  Stralian,  wh«ri<  you  deairod  him  to  apply  to  mc  in  order  to 
[lointnnl  the  pasflsges  prupsr  to  bo  inaertnd  in  your  Appi-nilit,  and  tini)nr  to  prove 
the  assertion  of  your  text.  Von  add  there,  thaao  letters  are  in  tha  French  lM)|pi(^. 
I  immndiatcly  cuncludnJ  that  yoii  had  not  read  tho  maiiuacripla,  but  had  taken  it 
•m  Dr.  I  'nrnpliell't  w'.rd :  fur  Um  lelt'<T<  nre  in  Rn|[l>>'h,  translaled  bv  I  knnw  not 
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whom  &ani  the  French.  I  couliJ  du  noihiri):  on  this  ocOEion  bul  (k«ra  Strabu 
la  stop  the  preu  in  priating  the  Appemlix,  anil  stay  tiTI  1  wrtAe  to  jaO-  If  I 
could  pennwle  jon  to  change  the  narratina  of  the  text,  Iknt  aheet  ceuld  te  fMj 
caiicelled,  and  an  Appendix  formed  proper  lo  coafirm  an  oppoute  acciituil.  If  jm 
atiH  persist  in  ;onr  apinion,  Bomehody  elw  vhom  700  tnuted,  m^hi  tn  anpbjgj 
to  find  the  proper  passage  ;  far  I  cannot  find  them. 

There  it  only  one  pawnee  w)i)uli  Inokg  like  jonr  opinion,  and  vhicti  I  ahal)  (tsn- 
acHbe  to  ;<m.  It  in  a  reJation  of  what  passed  between  Jwni^s  >nd  CourceQas  opoo 
the  first  rtimour  of  the  dtsconiry  of  Bsbin^rton'"  nniapiraoy  bofbre  .liuuet  afipn- 
hended  his  mother  to  be  in  anydiiDger.  "  The  King  said  ho  hived  his  motlMr  w 
much  wi  naluru  and  duty  honml  him ;  bnt  he  conhl  not  loTe  Ler  ;■ 

For  he  koew  well  she  bore  him  no  mere  good  will  than  she  did  tn  the  Qnaca  of 
England  :  Tliat  be  had  eeen  with  his  own  eyea  before  Foolnaye'e  depnrtiin  (MtM 
Scotland  ■  letter  Id  him,  whei^by  she  sent  him  irord,  that  if  be  wntild  not  ei 
himself  to  her  will,  and  fallow  her  counsels  and  advice,  that  he  abonld  a 
nimself  with  the  Lardship  of  Damley,  nhieh  was  all  that  appertained  intto  h 
hia  father:  Farther,  (hnt  be  bad  seen  other  letters  under  her  own  haDd,c 
her  eiil  towards  hito :  Besides,  tbat  she  bad  oftentimes  gone  about  lo  molca  »  f<» 
gency  in  Scotland,  Bnd  lo  put  him  bexides  the  Ctvwn ;  that  it  behoveil  Mm  !■• 
think  of  hii  nwn  afiairs,  and  that  he  thought  the  Queen  of  Enghuid  would  MMBpt 
nothing  against  her  person  without  making  him  acqountcd ;  That  liin  imillier  ««■ 
hODceforward  to  carry  horsctf  botli  towards  him  and  the  Qnsen  of  Engloiid  alttr 
another  sort,  icithout  bending  any  more  upon  euch  practices  and  Intel li genres  a* 
■he  had  in  fonner  times:  Thitt  he  hoped  lo  set  such  persona  nboatber  as" — (N«t* 
the  mimnscript  is  not  farther  legilile.)  Bul  tboagh  snch  weru  Jiuuos's  mmtiauata 
before  he  apprehended  hia  molbcr  to  be  in  danger,  be  adopted  a  dinvtly  oppoailc 
conduct  afterwards,  as  I  tnid  you.  I  can  only  express  my  wiahca  that  vnu  nu} 
see  reason  to  conforai  you  narraliTC  in  Vol.  IL  pp.  139,  liO,  lo  this  aeeoi 
umit  that  Appendix  altogether,  nr  End  some  other  person  wh»  can  lietter  e 
youT  intention!  than  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do. 


Mr.  Huhe  to  Db.  Uobb 


25ihJ, 


Mr  niAB  Sib, — Wliat  I  wrote  yau  with  reganl  to  Unry'a  concDnv 
consfnracy  against  Qneen  Eliuhctfa,  was  from  the  printed  histories  of  pi 
nothing  erer  appeared  to  me  more  evident.  Your  chief  otgection,  I  ne.  ia  ili 
from  one  cii^amstance,  that  neither  the  aecielariee  nor  coaBpirBli>n  were  contraartal 
with  Moiy;  but  yon  must  conudcr  that  the  biw  did  not  then  require  Ihia  a*, 
frontation,  ojid  It  was  in  no  ease  the  practice.  The  Crown  could  not  tctS  pwrl 
it  in  one  cose  without  granting  it  in  all,  because  the  refiuiing:  of  it  woald  tfats  hatu 
been  a  strong  presumption  of  mnoccncc  in  the  prisoner.  Yet  B»  Mary's  waa  an 
extraordinary  case,  Elizabeth  was  willinp  lo  have  gr»nte<l  it,  1  find  in  Furbes'i 
)IS.  papers,  sent  me  by  IjorA  Royslon,  a  letter  of  liert  to  Burleigh  aihI  Wal 
ham,  wlierem  sbu  tells  them,  that  if  Ibey  thought  proper,  they  might  i-arr^  iIkwii 
the  two  secrelarira  to  Fntheringny,  in  onler  to  rniihiint  ihem  with  her.  But  tbay 
reply,  thai  Ih'y  think  It  nc»dle»s. 
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But  I  am  now  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  by  Murdca's  State  Papers,  which  are 
printed,  the  matter  is  put  beyond  all  question.  I  got  these  papers  during  the 
holidays,  by  Dr.  Birch*s  means ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  read  them,  I  ran  to  Mr.  Millar, 
and  desired  him  yery  earnestly  to  stop  the  publication  of  jour  History  till  I  should 
write  to  you,  and  give  you  an  opportunity  of  correcting  a  mistake  of  so  great 
moment ;  but  he  absolutely  refused  compliance.  He  said  that  your  book  was  now 
finished,  that  the  copies  would  be  shipped  for  Scotland  in  two  days,  that  the  whole 
narration  of  Mary's  trial  must  be  wrote  over  again ;  that  this  would  require  time, 
and  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  new  narrative  could  be  brought  within  the  same 
compass  with  the  old ;  that  this  change  he  said  would  require  the  cancelling  a 
great  many  sheets;  that  there  were  scattered  passages  through  the  volumes 
founded  on  your  theory,  and  these  must  also  be  all  cancelled,  and  that  this  change 
required  the  new  printing  of  a  great  part  of  the  edition.  For  these  reasons, 
which  do  not  want  force,  he  refused,  after  deliberation,  to  stop  his  publication, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  acquiesce.  Your  best  apology  at  present  is,  that  you  could 
not  possibly  see  the  grounds  of  Mary's  guilt,  and  every  equitable  person  will 
excuse  you. 

I  am'sorry,  on  many  accounts,  that  you  did  not  see  this  collection  of  Murden's. 
Among  other  curiosities,  there  are  several  instructions  to  H.  Killigrew,  dated  10th 
September  1572.  He  was  then  sent  into  Scotland.  It  there  appears  that  the 
Regents,  Murray  and  Lennox,  had  desired  Mary  to  be  put  into  their  hands,  iu 
order  to  try  her  and  put  her  to  death.  Elizabeth  there  offers  to  Regent  Mar  to 
deliver  her  up,  provided  good  security  were  given,  "  that  she  should  receive  that 
she  hath  deserved  there  by  order  of  justice,  whereby  no  further  peril  should  ensue 
by  her  escaping,  or  by  setting  her  up  again.*'  It  is  probable  Mar  refused  com- 
pliance, for  no  steps  were  taken  towards  it. 

I  am  nearly  printed  out,  and  shall  be  sure  to  send  you  a  copy  by  the  stage 
coach,  or  some  other  conveyance.  I  beg  of  you  to  make  remarks  as  you  go  along. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  had  we  communicated  before  printing,  which  was 
always  my  desire,  and  was  most  suitable  to  the  friendship  which  always  did,  and 
I  hope  always  will,  subsist  between  us.  I  speak  this  chiefly  on  my  own  account. 
For  though  I  had  the  perusal  of  your  sheets  before  I  printed,  I  was  not  able  to 
derive  sufficient  benefits  from  them,  or  indeed  to  make  any  alteration  by  their 
assistance.  There  still  remain,  I  fear,  many  errors,  of  which  yon  could  have  con- 
vinced me,  if  we  had  canvassed  the  matter  in  conversation.  Perhaps  I  might  alio 
have  been  sometimes  no  less  fortunate  with  you.  Particularly  I  could  ahsott 
undertake  to  convince  you,  that  the  Earl  of  Murray's  conduct  with  the  Daka  of 
Norfolk  was  no  way  dishonourable. 

I  have  seen  a  copy  of  your  Histoiy  with  Charles  Stanhope.  Lord  UnUoai^lij, 
who  had  been  there  reading  some  passages  of  it,  said  that  yoa  wte  oertiiiilj  nit- 
taken  with  regard  to  the  Act  passed  in  the  last  Parliament  of  Maiy,  wttKng  tibt 
Reformation.  He  said  that  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  fint  of  Jamee,  wm  no  ptOfll 
of  it;  for  though  that  statute  contains  a  statute  where  the  Qoeen'a  nanii 
employed,  yet  that  is  always  the  case  with  the  bills  brought  into  Firiiaiieiiti 
though  they  receive  not  the  Royal  Assent,  nor  perh^M  pass  the  Houiae.  I 
this  be  not  the  case,  considering  the  testimony  of  Buchanan,  GaUenroodi  ttrf 
SiK)ttiswoodo.     Besides,  if  the  bill  had  before  received  the  Boyal 
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neccasity  of  rcpeatiag  it,  or  passing  ll  uguiu  ?    Mark's  title  ti 
thaa  Janiee'B. 

Dr.  Blair  lella  me,  tbat  Prince  Edward  i«  rKiuling  you,  uid  in  oTiarninL  I  hrmi 
tbe  Mmc  of  the  Frinceas  uid  Priuco  of  Wales.  Bat  what  will  tviUly  give  jan 
pleaaurn,  I  lent  my  cop;  to  Elliot  during  the  holidays,  wIki  thinks  it  oue  «t  ihi 
fiaeat  perfdrmuncDs  lie  ever  read  i  nnd  tbougb  be  expected  mach,  he  Ritd*  mvtr. 
He  remarked,  bowever,  [which  is  alia  mj  opinioa,)  that  in  the  beginoipg,  bcibn 
yonr  pen  ww  aufficienttj  acoustomnd  to  the  hieton'c  ityte,  yoa  employ  too  Bun; 
dtgreaaioDS  and  reSectiwia.  This  wu  olso  BomenhBt  my  own  cose,  which  I  ban 
corrected  in  my  new  cdilioa. 

Miliar  waa  propoaing  to  pabliBh  me  about  the  middle  of  March,  bat  I  aliaU  om- 
niiinionte  to  him  your  dt-aire,  even  though  1  think  it  entirely  grousdJos^  a*  y«* 
will  likewise  think  nilei  you  hnve  rend  my  volume.  Ho  hiu  v«Tj  aooHtmtj  fc- 
layed  your  publication  till  ibe  6rst  of  February,  at  the  deidrD  oflbv  Eduiboa^ 
booktBlJera,  who  could  no  way  be  affected  by  a  publication  in  Ijniuiim,  1  «•• 
t'iceedisg:ly  aony  tiot  to  be  ubls  to  comply  with  your  deaire,  when  you  immawil 
your  wiab  tbat  I  should  not  write  thia  period.  I  could  not  write  dotniwud.  Far 
when  you  find  ocoasion,  by  new  diacoveriea,  to  correct  your  opinion  with  ragatd  In 
tacts  which  paaeed  in  Queen  Eliiabelh'a  days ;  who,  that  baa  not  lh«  beat  opfar- 
taniliea  orinfurming  bimseir,  could  rentnre  to  relate  any  recent  Iraosuctiaiui  ?  I 
must  therefore  bate  abandoned  allogelbfr  thia  scheme  of  the  English  Histocj,  in 
which  I  bod  proceeded  ao  far,  if  I  bad  not  acted  aa  1  did,  Yoa  will  ice  uluit  light 
and  force  thia  History  of  the  Tudora  bestowa  oii  that  of  the  SKwarla.  Had  1  Im> 
pradent  I  should  have  begun  with  it.  I  care  not  to  boast,  but  1  will  tvtitiue  la 
aay,  that  I  hare  now  eftectiially  slopped  the  moutba  of  oil  thoae  villaoona  Wbif* 
who  railed  at  me. 

You  are  so  kind  aa  to  ask  me  about  my  coming  down.  1  can  ypt  «iu»er  no- 
thing. I  have  the  atrangeat  reluclAnce  to  change  places.  I  lived  acvora]  fut*» 
bappy  with  my  brother  at  Nlnewells,  and  had  not  his  moniBge  ehanj£«d  a  lilUt 
the  stat«  of  the  family,  I  belicTc  1  should  hoTe  lived  and  died  there.  I  and  ettrj 
expadicnt  to  evade  Ibis  jnnmcy  to  Loadon,  yet  it  is  now  uncertain  whether  I  ahafl 
rver  leave  it,  I  have  had  some  invitations,  and  some  intentions  of  taking  >  Inp  Ic 
I'aris ;  but  I  believe  it  will  be  safer  for  me  not  to  go  thither,  for  I  mi(^t  piohaUj 
settle  Ihere  for  life.  No  one  was  ever  endowed  with  so  great  a  portian  of  On  rit 
I'nerCur.  Bui  aa  I  live  here  very  privately,  and  avoid  as  mnch  aa  poaeible  (and  H 
is  easily  possible)  all  connexions  with  the  great,  I  believe  1  ehuuld  be  baiter  at 
Edinburgh.   . 

Ma.  Hdhk  to  Da.  KoiEimox, 

LoNiKJir,  SfA  FA.  IJM. 

,  .  ,  As  to  the  Age  of  Leo  the  Tmtli,  it  was  Warton  himielf  who  inl«ikdMl  to 
write  it ;  but  he  baa  not  wrote  {(,  and  probably  never  will.  If  1  ondersUnd  ynar 
hiat.  I  ahculd  oonjcclaro,  that  you  bad  some  thooghtg  nf  taking  up  the  avIgeM. 
But  how  can  yon  acqnire  knowledge  of  the  great  works  of  Sculpture.  An-hilectm* 
and  Painting,  by  which  Ihal  «ge  was  chiefly  distmguithed  )>  Ar«  you  vtntA  la  all 
tbe  anecdoles  of  the  Italian  Litoratnre  ?  These  ^ueationa  1  lieard  praposfd  !■  » 
company  of  litrrati  when  I    inqitiifd  concrming  this  design  of  Wanon.     The* 
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applied  their  remarks  to  that  gentleman,  who  yet,  they  say,  has  travelled.  I  wish 
they  do  not  all  of  them  fall  more  fully  on  yon.  However,  yon  mnst  not  be  idle. 
May  I  venture  to  suggest  to  you  the  Ancient  History,  particularly  that  of  Greece. 
I  think  Boilings  success  might  encourage  you,  nor  need  you  be  in  the  least  in- 
timidated by  his  merit.  That  author  has  no  other  merit  but  a  certain  facility  and 
sweetness  of  narration,  but  has  loaded  his  work  with  fifty  puerilities. 

Our  friend,  Wedderbum,  is  advancing  with  great  strides  in  his  profession.  .  .  . 

I  desire  my  compliments  to  Lord  Elibank.  I  hope  his  Lordship  has  forgot  his 
vow  of  answering  us,  and  of  washing  Queen  Mary  white.  I  am  afraid  that  is  im« 
possible ;  but  his  Lordship  is  very  well  qualified  to  gild  her I  am,  &c. 

Mr.  Humb  to  Db.  Robibtbov. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  two  days  ago  I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
an  English  gentleman  came  to  me,  and  told  me,  that  he  had  lately  sent  to  a  grocer's 
shop  for  a  pound  of  raisins,  which  he  received  wrapt  up  in  a  paper  that  he  shewed 
me.  How  would  you  have  turned  pale  at  the  sight !  It  was  a  leaf  of  your  Hi$- 
torfft  and  the  very  character  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  which  you  had  laboured  so  finely, 
little  thinking  it  would  so  soon  come  to  so  disgraceful  an  end. — I  happened  a  little 
afler  to  see  Millar,  and  told  him  the  story ;  consulting  him,  to  be  sure,  cm  the  fate 
of  his  new  boasted  historian,  of  whom  he  was  so  fond.  But  the  stoiy  proves  more 
serious  than  I  apprehended.  For  he  told  Strahan,  who  thence  suspects  villany 
among  his  prentices  and  journeymen ;  and  has  sent  me  very  earnestly  to  know  the 
gentleman's  name,  that  he  may  find  out  the  grocer,  and  trace  the  matter  to  the 
bottom.  In  vain  did  I  remonstrate  that  this  was  sooner  or  later  the  fate  of  all 
authors,  $eriu8,  ocyvs,  iors  exitura.  He  will  not  be  satisfied  ;  and  begs  me  to  keep 
my  jokes  for  another  occasion.  But  that  I  am  resolved  not  to  do ;  and  therefore, 
being  repulsed  by  his  passion  and  seriousness,  I  direct  them  against  you. 

Next  week,  I  am  published ;  and  then  I  expect  a  constant  comparison  will  be 
made  between  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Hume.  I  shall  tell  you  in  a  few  weeks 
which  of  these  heroes  is  likely  to  prevail.  Meanwhile,  I  can  inform  both  of  them 
for  their  comforts,  that  their  combat  is  not  likely  to  make  half  so  much  noise  as 
that  between  Broughton  and  the  one-eyed  coachman.  Vanitcu  vanUatumt  omnia 
vaniUu.  I  shall  still  except,  however,  the  friendship  and  good  opinion  of  worthy 
men. — I  am,  &c. 

Mb.  Hume  to  Db.  Robebtson. 

London,  12th  March  1759. 
Mt  dear  Sib, — I  believe  I  mentioned  to  you  a  French  gentleman.  Monsieur 
Hclvetius,  whose  book,  I)e  V Esprit^  was  making  a  great  noise  in  Europe.  He  is 
a  very  fine  genius,  and  has  the  character  of  a  very  worthy  man.  My  name  is 
mentioned  several  times  in  his  work  with  marks  of  esteem  ;  and  he  has  made  me 
an  offer,  if  I  would  translate  his  work  into  English,  to  translate  an<iw  all  my  philo- 
sophical writings  into  French.  He  says  that  none  of  them  are  well  done,  except 
that  on  the  NcUural  History  of  Jidiffion,  by  Monsieur  Matigny,  a  Councillor  of 
Stale.  He  added,  that  the  Abbe  Prevot,  celebrated  for  the  Afemotres  tfun  Homme 
d^Hotmeur^  and  other  entertaining  books,  was  ju8t  now  translating  my  Hittory. 
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This  scconnt  of  Helvetiue  cagiig«<l  m?  to  aanij  him  aver  Iho  new  editions  of  aU  ai,t 
wriliup;  and  1  have  added  your  Jliilory,  wblch.  1  told  him,  was  here  pnblbhed 
-with  gnat  applaaac;  adding,  ihM  tlio  sal^cct  was  intereetiiig,  uid  the  esemliMi 
masterly  ;  and  thit  it  waa  probable  wme  maa  of  iHttera  at  pAiis  maj  Uunk  thai  ■ 
tranalation  of  it  would  bv  SfjCtveuble  to  the  puhHc.  1  thought  that  this  mw  Uie  be*l 
method  of  eiocoting  your  intentions*  I  could  not  cipe;:t  that  any  FrtmctmiaB 
hero  would  be  equal  to  the  work.  There  ii  one  Carrocioh,  who  came  to  tn*  sni 
spoke  of  translating  my  new  volume  of  HUtory ;  but  as  he  also  mentioDed  his  io- 
tentiona  of  tranalntiDg  Smollet,  1  gave  him  no  enGoursgemeiit  to  proceeil.  Tht 
same  roaBon  would  make  mo  averse  to  see  you  id  bis  bands. 

But  though  I  liave  fe-iyen  this  charaotBr  of  joor  work  to  Honaietir  IlelTRtina,  ! 
worn  you  that  this  ia  the  last  time,  that  either  to  Frencbmau  or  Englishtuai;,  I 
shall  ever  Bpcnk  the  leoat  good  of  it.  A  plagus  take  you  I  Here  I  est  i»>ar  tbe 
bialorioal  sammit  of  PamosBiu,  immediately  under  Dr.  SmoUet ;  and  jxin  hsn  thi 
impudence  to  squeeze  yourself  by  me,  and  place  yourself  directly  ander  bis  fcsL 
Do  you  imagine  that  this  can  be  agreeable  to^e?  Aod  must  not  I  W  guilty  of 
great  aimplicity  to  contribute  by  my  euduavours  to  your  tbrosting  tue  out  uf  my 
place  in  Paris  as  well  as  nt  London  ?  But  I  give  you  winiiDg  that  yira  wiB  SdJ 
the  matter  somewhat  dillicult,  at  least  iD  the  ibnner  city.  A  IKeiiJ  i>f  mine.  <H» 
is  there,  writes  boniD  to  his  fiither,  the  strangest  aoconnts  on  that  lie«i],  whidi  my 
modesty  will  not  permit  me  to  repeat,  but  which  it  allowed  mu  very  delicioualj  Is 

I  have  got  a  good  reason  or  pretence  for  excusing  me  to  Monsic-ur  Hclmtiw 
with  regard  to  tbe  Iranslnling  his  work.  A  Iran»b>tioD  of  it  was  preriooalj  adrep. 
tised  here I  rem^n,  &c. 

Mh.  HitllB  TO  Da,  RoBKBtHOS, 

Losnon,  231k  May  I7S9L 
Mr  DSAB  SiH. — I  had  a  letter  from  Hulvetius  lately,  wrote  before  yuiir  book 
arrived  at  Paris.  He  tells  me  that  tbe  Ahbi  Prevcit,  who  had  just  tinished  th» 
transhition  of  my  History,  ;Mirott  tTi*-dUposi  i  traduire  I'SUtoir*  tfEeotte  fM 
tn«nf  ds/aire  Montieur  BoherUon.  If  be  be  engaged  by  my  peraiianoiii,  |  thtU 
have  tbe  sstis&ction  of  doing  yon  a  real  credit  and  pleasure;  lor  he  is  one  it  Um 
best  pens  in  Paris. 

I  looked  with  great  impatience  tn  your  new  edition  for  the  nol«  you  apemed  ta 
intend  with  regard  to  the  breach  of  tbe  capitulation  of  Perth,  and  woa  much  du- 
appomted  at  missing  it.  I  own  Ibat  I  am  curious  on  that  head.  I  CAnsot  aa 
much  as  imagine  a  colour  upou  which  their  accusations  could  possibly  be  fiuiniViil. 
The  articles  wore  only  two ;  indemnity  tn  the  inhabitants,  and  the  exHiuiOM  id 
French  soldiers — now  that  Scotch  national  troops  were  not  Frenchmen  and  ftruigw 
ers  seems  pretty  appat«nt :  and  both  Knoi  and  the  Manifesto  of  the  CoagKf^dan 
acquit  the  Queen-Regent  of  any  breach  of  the  first  articio,  as  I  bad  obaervod  In  B^ 
note  to  p.  433.  This  makes  me  suspect  that  some  facts  have  e«capisl  ma ;  Mid  I 
bng  you  to  indulge  my  curiosity  t^  iuforming  ma  of  them,       .   . 

Our  friend  Smith'  ia  very  auccessFul  here,  niul  Oerard*  Ih  very  wvll  mi>al¥»J 
Tlie  Ejiigtmiad'  I  rnniiol  so  much  promiae  fur,  though  I  have  done  ^1  in  nj  [nw^i 
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to  forward  it,  particularly  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  Critical  Beview,  which  yon  may 
peruse.  I  find,  however,  some  good  judges  profess  a  great  esteem  for  it,  but  hahent 
sua  fata  Ubelli :  however,  if  you  want  a  little  flattery  to  the  author,  (which  I 
own  is  very  refreshing  to  an  author,)  you  may  tell  him  that  Lord  Chesterfield  said 
to  me  he  was  a  great  poet.  I  imagine  that  Wilkie  will  be  very  much  elevated  by 
praise  from  an  English  Earl,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  an  Ambassador,  and 
a  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  man  of  so  great  reputation.  For  I  observe  that  the 
greatest  rustics  are  commonly  most  affected  with  such  circumstances. 

Ferguson's  book^  has  a  great  deal  of  genius  and  fine  writing,  and  will  appear  in 
time.   •   .   • 

From  Ds.  Biboh  to  Dh.  Robertson. 

London,  Feb.  Sth^  1759. 

Drab  Sir, — I  have  just  read  over  the  second  volume  of  your  excellent  History^ 
and  the  satis&ction  which  I  have  received  from  the  perusal  of  it,  and  the  gratitude 
which  I  owe  you  for  the  honour  done  me  in  it,  as  well  as  for  so  valuable  a  present, 
will  not  permit  me  to  lose  one  post  in  returning  you  my  sincerest  acknowledgments. 
My  Lord  Royston  likewise  desires  me  to  transmit  to  you  his  thanks  and  compli- 
ments in  the  strongest  terms. 

Though  your  work  has  been  scarce  a  fortnight  in  the  hands  of  the'public,  I  can 
already  inform  you,  upon  the  authority  of  the  best  judges,  that  the  spirit  and  ele- 
gance of  the  composition,  and  the  candour,  moderation,  and  humanity  which  ran 
through  it,  will  secure  you  the  general  approbation  both  of  the  present  age  and  of 
posterity,  and  raise  the  character  of  our  country  in  a  species  of  writing,  in  which 
of  all  others  it  has  been  most  defective. 

If  the  second  volume  of  the  State  Baper$  of  Lord  Burleigh,  published  since 
Christmas  here,  had  appeared  before  your  History  had  been  finished,  it  would  have 
furnished  you  with  reasons  for  entertaining  a  less  favourable  opinion  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  in  one  or  two  points,  than  you  seem  at  present  possessed  of.  The 
principal  is  with  regard  to  her  last  intrigues  and  correspondences,  which  were  the 
immediate  cause  of  her  death.  And  I  could  wish  you  had  likewise  seen  a  manu- 
script account  of  her  trial  in  Lord  Royston 's  possession.  This  account  is  much 
fuller  than  Camden's,  whose  History  is  justly  to  be  suspected  in  everjrthing  relating 
to  her, — or  than  any  other  that  has  yet  seen  the  light.  It  contains  so  ample  a  state 
of  the  evidence  produced  of  her  guilt  as,  I  think,  leaves  no  doubt  of  it,  notwith- 
standing that  the  witnesses  were  not  confronted  with  her, — a  manner  of  proceeding 
which,  though  certainly  due  to  every  person  accused,  was  not  usual  either  before 
her  time  or  long  after. 

Ton  conclude  in  the  note,  voL  i.  p.  307,  in  favour  of  her  innocence  from  any 
criminal  intrigue  with  Biisio,  from  the  silence  of  Randolph  on  that  head.  But  I 
apprehend,  thst  in  ojppodikn  to  this  tUegation  you  may  be  urged  with  the  joint 
letter  of  thst  gentkanMi  and  tbe  Beil  of  Bedford,  of  27th  March  1566,  in  your 
Appendiz,  Na  s?.  |k  IL 

IdednyMtoinlBftWgaHAi**^  aooeptable  to  Sir  David  Dalrymplc  and 
Mr*  ]lMlAKIi^''MriMMHHHHn  ^hn  Sir,  your  moRt  obliged,  and  mo8t 

'CIHISoeittp. 
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FiioM  Sib  Gii.hbrt  Ei.i-iot  to  Db.  Robbrtbom. 

AiminALTY,  January  SOU,  1 
Dbak  StB, — Miliar  baa  juit  ecnl  roe  the  HlHory  of  SaoUand.  I 
imagine  whj  he  should  delnj  tlin  piiblioatina  ao  long  bb  tlic  firM  of  PVImu 
1  well  know  thai  the  printing  Iibb  been  completeil  a  great  while.  Yad  oodU  k 
Bsnt  me  no  present  which,  un  itfi  owu  ac«»mt,  1  Hhould  bave  eateeoicil 
bnl  you  hnTe  grcntlj  enhanced  it»  value,  bj  allowing  me  to  accept  it  a«  > 
and  teatimoDf  of  a  rnenrlabip  wbiib  I  have  long  cnllivated  with  equal  —  ii-fr».»i~» 
and  ainoeritjF.  1  Bm  □□  BtrBnger  to  your  Ixnk,  though  jour  oopy  is  but  Jmt  pal 
into  roj  bandB ;  Dnvid  Hume  no  fai  indulged  my  impatience  ai  to  allow  nn  t» 
carry  to  the  country,  during  the  holldaya,  the  loose  slieet*  which  he  happened  lo 
bATD  by  him.  In  that  condition  1  rend  it  quito  through  with  the  greateot  rr*irft* 
tioD,  and  in  much  leea  time  than  1  ever  eraployeil  ou  any  portion  uf  hiatory  at  tbt 
•ametenglJi.  I  had  certainly  ndthor  Iciaure  nor  incliiiBtion  to  eierctae  tlin  fane 
tion  of  a  critic  ;  oarrieil  along  with  the,  stream  of  the  narrnlioti.  1  imly  folt,  vbcn  I 
came  to  the  conDlugion,  that  you  hBd  greatly  exceeded  the  cipeclatioas  I  haJ 
brmed,  thougb,  I  do  aamire  ynu.  ihene  were  not  a  Uttle  sanguine.  I^  D|ioa  ■  no* 
delihersto  peru«al,  I  iliacotcr  nny  blemish,  I  nhsll  point  it  ont  without  any  •ompli. 
nt  present,  it  acems  to  me  that  you  bave  rendered  the  period  you  Ireal  of  at  la- 
tflresling  oi  any  part  of  our  British  story ;  the  views  you  ojien  of  policy,  niiuuim^ 
and  religion,  are  ingenious,  solid,  and  deep.  Your  worV  will  certainly  be  raiUaJ 
in  the  highest  historicBl  class ;  and  for  my  own  port,  I  think  it,  besides.  ■  oompv- 
Mtion  of  nncommon  gunina  and  elaqunnte.  I  wm  afraid  yoii  might  Iut*  \»t» 
interrupted  hy  the  Iktiirmation,  but  I  lind  it  much  otherwiHi;  yau  tn-at  it  *iii 
great  propriety,  and,  in  my  opinion,  with  sufficient  (recdom.  Xu  n^valatiai. 
whether  civil  or  rcliginua,  can  be  accomplished  without  that  degree  uf  ardour  Mid 
paaiioD,  which,  in  a  later  ago,  will  be  matter  of  ridicule  lo  men  who  do  not  Tevl  the 
occBUon,  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  tiroes.  But  I  must  not  get  into  Jiaaer. 
Utiont ;  I  hope  yon  will  ever  believe  me,  with  great  regard.  Dear  Sir,  yonr  Meat 
obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

0 11.11.  Eu 


From  Babon  i/DoLnACH  to  Db.  Roniniwm. 

PAau,  the  mk  of  Mag  m 

His, — I  received  but  a  few  days  ago  the  favour  of  yonr  letter,  M 
Andrew  Sluwi ;  1  am  very  proud  of  being  instramental  in  cos 
trondotion  of  the  volaable  work  yoa  are  gtong  to  publish.    Thi 
you   have   pubUahed  already  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  receplion  ; 
C^rlet  r.  will  meet  with  in  the  Continent;  such  an  inloreBting 
undoubtedly  the  attention  of  all  Enrope.     Yon  are  very  much  in  tfaerfgMVE 
afraidof  the  hnckney  tmnslBtnrs  of  Holland  and  Paris;  accordingly,  1 1| 
my  daty  lo  find  out  an  able  bond  capable  of  onawerins  your  deaire.    V--I 
a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  style  in  Frenrli,  and  his  knowledge  in  llia  | 
Isngnagp,  boa,  at  my  m]ueiil.  undertaken  the  Intnnlation  of  yonr 
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I  know  nobody  in  this  country  capable  of  performing  better  snch  a  grand  design. 
Consequently,  the  best  way  will  be  for  your  bookseller,  as  soon  as  be  publishes  one 
sheet,  to  send  it  immediately  ft  Monsieur  M.  Suard^  Directeur  de  la  Gazette  de 
Franeey  me  St.  Mock  h  Paris.  By  means  of  this,  the  sheets  of  your  book  will  be 
translated  as  soon  as  they  come  from  the  press,  provided  the  bookseller  of  London 
is  very  strict  in  not  showing  the  same  favour  to  any  other  man  upon  the  Continent. 
— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  consideration,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
humble  servant, 

D'HOLBACH. 

Note  E,  p.  150. 

The  following  letters  have  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  history  of  Dr. 
Robertson's  Life,  but,  I  trust,  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  their  insertion 
here. 

Fbom  Mh.  Hume  to  Db.  Robebtson. 

Pabib,  \st  December  1768. 
Deab  Robebtson, — Among  other  agreeable*  circumstances  which  attend  me  at 
Paris,  I  must  mention  that  [I  have  got]  a  Lady  for  a  translator,  a  woman  of  merit, 
the  widow  of  an  advocate.  She  was  before  veiy  poor,  and  known  but  to  few ;  but 
this  work  has  got  her  reputation,  and  procured  her  a  pension  from  the  Court, 
which  sets  her  at  her  ease.  She  tells  me  that  she  has  got  a  habit  of  industry ;  and 
would  continue,  if  I  could  point  out  to  her  any  other  English  book  she  could  under- 
take, without  running  the  risk  of  being  anticipated  by  any  other  translator. 
Your  History  of  Soodand  is  translated,  and  is  in  the  press ;  but  I  recommended 
to  her  your  History  of  Charles  F.,  and  promised  to  write  to  you,  in  order  to  know 
when  it  would  be  printed,  and  to  desire  you  to  send  over  the  sheets  from  London 
as  they  came  from  the  press :  I  should  put  them  into  her  hands,  and  she  would  by 
that  means  have  the  start  of  every  other  translator.  My  two  volumes  last  published 
are  at  present  in  the  press.  She  has  a  very  easy,  natural  style :  sometimes  she  mis- 
takes the  sense,  but  I  now  correct  her  manuscript,  and  should  be  happy  to  render 
you  the  same  service,  if  my  leisure  permit  me,  as  I  hope  it  will  Do  you  ask  me  about 
my  course  of  life  ?  I  can  only  say,  that  I  eat  nothing  but  ambrosia,  drink  nothing  but 
nectar,  breathe  nothing  but  incense,  and  tread  on  nothing  but  flowers.  Every  man  I 
meet,  and  still  more  every  lady,  would  think  they  were  wanting  in  the  most  indispen- 
sable duty,  if  they  did  not  make  to  me  a  long  and  elaborate  harangue  in  my  praise. 
What  happened  last  week,  when  I  had  tlie  honour  of  being  presented  to  the  D — n's 
children  at  Venaillei,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  scenes  I  have  yet  passed  through. 
The  Duo  de  B.  the  eldest,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  stepped  forth  and  told  me  how 
many  friends  and  admirers  I  had  in  this  coontry,  and  that  he  reckoned  himself  in 
the  Biimbsr,  from  ths  pleasim  In  hid  vsosived  from  the  reading  of  many  passages 
m  my  works.  Wben  bs  hid  inUitd»  his  brother,  die  Count  de  P.,  who  is  two 
jtmtu  jtmaget,  bsgsa  Us  dlMSMH^  md  tdbimed  ma,  that  I  had  been  long  and 
imptliaiitly  supactid  fai  Wummyiili  mi  himsstfsaqpacted  soon  to  have  great 

silisfMtisB  hcBk  tibt  rmMmsi/httd  Bat  what  is  more  curious ;  when 

I  imt  oarriid  tlNM»  i»  i^^ttiHi  ftmr  jssn  of  sge,  I  heard  him 

lUt  tOMiUig^:  k  tin  wsy,  I  conjectured  from 
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some  BOfltlarBJ  wonls,  to  hsye  heea  ulso  a  pancgjric  diclatisl  to  liini.     KMlusg 
could  more  Burpriac  mj  frionda,  the  Pflrimftn  philoBophera,  than  Uii'h  indiltFnL 
It  IB  conjcctureJ  thai  this  honour  was  paid  me  by  oxprcu  order  from  the  0.,  wh^ 
indeed,  ia  not  on  any  dccobIod,  Bpariug  in  my  pnuso. 

All  this  Bttendon  and  pancgyrio  wns  at  first  nppn-ssiTe  to  me  ;  but  nnw  it  Bti 
more  e»ey.  I  hare  woovered,  in  aoma  manmire,  the  use  of  tho  Lmgnage,  atd  ain 
falling  into  FriendshipB,  wliioh  are  very  ngreoable ;  mnoli  more  so  tlua  allj,  <£atuii 
ttdmirstioL.  They  now  begin  lo  bantar  nie,  imd  tcH  droli  etorioa  of  me,  wbkh 
they  hsre  either  oLscrred  tlioniaclved,  or  hnve  beard  fi-om  other*;  so  that  tod  wv 
I  am  beginning  tu  be  at  homo.  It  ie  probable  that  this  pUcc  will  be  \i»g  my 
home.  1  feel  little  iDcliiialion  to  the  roctious  barbarians  of  Londoa,  and  hasn  enr 
doaired  to  remiun  in  the  ptnce  where  I  am  planted.  How  mach  mora  so,  when  il 
is  the  best  place  in  the  world  ?  I  could  here  live  in  great  almndance  on  the  btH 
of  my  income ;  for  there  is  no  place  where  money  is  so  little  requiatle  to  •  m.n 
who  is  diatiDgDiabed  either  by  his  birth  or  by  personal  qnalitiea,  I  could  run  tni, 
yon  seo,  in  a  panegyric  on  the  people;  bat  you  would  BUapect  that  thi»  «a»  i 
mutual  convention  between  us.  However,  I  cannot  forbear  obaetTing,  on  what  a 
difibrcnt  footing  learnJQg  nod  the  learned  arc  here,  from  what  they  aig  aiuaig  IIn 
Gudous  barlMtriasa  sboie  mentioaed, 

I  bnve  here  met  with  n  prodigiooB  historicid  curiosity,  the  Memairt  of  Kim 
Jamei  II.,  in  fourteen  volumes,  all  wrote  with  liis  own  hand,  and  kept  in  tbo  Scak 
CollegD.  I  have  looked  into  it,  and  have  made  great  discoreriee.  Jt  will  \»  «ll 
commonicated  to  mo ;  and  I  have  had  on  ollcr  of  OL-neaa  to  the  Secretaiy  of  SWa'a 
office,  if  1  want  to  know  the  ili'Spatches  of  any  French  Minister  tli«t  nAitA  in 
London.  But  these  matters  are  much  out  of  my  head.*  1  beg  of  yon  \a  visi 
Lord  Harischol,  who  will  be  pleased  with  your  company.  I  have  tittle  papw 
remaining,  and  less  time,  and  therefore  conclude  abmplly,  by  (sanring  yon  itol 
1  am,  Dear  Doctor,  yours  sincerely, 

D»*in  lltrliE. 
Fnou  Me,  Huue  to  Da.  Bobutkhi, 

LoKDos,  19(A  Marcli  1T6T. 
Mi  dsab  Sitt, — You  do  extremely  right  in  applying  to  me  wherever  it  is  the 
ksat  likely  I  con  serve  yoa  or  any  of  your  iKonds  T  consulted  immedislMly  with 
General  Conway,  who  told  me,  as  I  seapected,  that  the  chaplains  to  fbrta  whI 
garriaouB  were  appointed  by  the  War  Office,  and  did  not  belong  lo  his  deiMuUnmL, 
Unhappily  I  have  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Lord  Barrington,  and  ctumnl 
venture  to  ask  him  any  &vour ;  but  I  slaall  coll  on  Fiyco  Campbell,  thongh  not  et 
my  ocqumntance,  and  shall  inqnire  of  him  the  canals  through  which  tills  nllUr 
may  be  conducted  :  perhaps  it  may  lie  in  my  power  lo  hdlltale  it  by  aoiuo  mewu 

1  shall  endeavour  lo  find  out  Iho  unhappy  philosopher  yoo  mention,  thutif^  it 
win  be  dilEculc  for  ma  lo  do  bira  any  service.  He  ia  on  ingcnioua  man,  but  ed^ 
fortunate  in  hia  conduct,  porticalarly  b  the  early  port  of  Ma  life.  The  wotM  {*  •• 
cFccl  OS  never  to  overlook  these  flaws ;  and  nothing  but  hypocrisy  can  fullT  ooeqr 
them  from  ohiicrvation.    There  is  not  so  eflcclaal  a  scourer  uf  reputation*  |a  Um 


•(80  fu 


■.i  b,  H.  Ssud, 
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wortJ.    1  winli  thitt  1  hod  neTer  ptirted  wilb  that  Lixiniina,  ia  can  I  ahoald  at 

Haj  tntare  time  have  occasion  for  it A  few  dajB  before  m;  amval  in 

Loniion,  Mr.  Duvenport  luid  carriod  to  Mr.  Conway  a  iMterof  HffliBBBaii'a,iii  wbicli 
lliat  [iliilosapbcr  says,  tbat  be  bad  never  meant  U>  relbse  the  King's  bounty,  that 
he  would  lie  prood  of  acceptiag  it,  bnl  thul  be  wnnld  ora  it  entirely  to  bia 
Mi^'eaty's  geoerodty  and  that  of  hiB  Ministers,  and  vonld  refuse  it  if  it  came 
ihrongb  any  other  canal  whatsoever,  oven  tbat  of  Mr.  Davenport.  Mr.  Davenport 
ihon  oddreesed  himself  lo  Ur.  Conway,  and  asked  whether  it  was  not  possililo  to 
recover  what  this  roon'e  ouibiew  bad  thrown  away?  The  Secretary  replied,  that 
I  sboald  be  in  London  in  a  few  days,  and  that  be  woald  take  no  stepa  in  the  aflwr 
but  at  my  desire  and  irith  aj  i^probolion.  When  the  matter  waa  proposed  lo 
me,  I  exhorted  the  General  to  do  this  act  of  chari^  lo  a  man  of  genius,  howeviT 
wild  and  eitravagnut.  Tlie  King,  when  applied  to,  said,  tbat  ainoi  tbu  [leniioii 
bail  ODee  been  promised,  it  abuuld  be  granted,  notwithslanding  all  that  bad  passed 
in  the  interval.  Aiid  thus  iho  aHhir  is  happily  Enished,  imleBs  some  new  oitra- 
Tiganoe  ctnna  across  the  phih»opber,  and  engage  bim  to  reject  what  bo  has 
anew  applied  for.  If  be  knew  my  situalinn  with  General  Conway  be  proliably 
would  ;  for  he  must  then  cnnjecture  that  tlie  aJTair  conld  not  be  done  withoat  my 

Fergason  (  book  goes  on  here  with  great  success.  A  few  days  ago  I  sow  Mrs.  - 
Hontdgnc,  who  has  just  Guiabed  it  with  great  pleasnre:  I  mean,  she  was  sorry  to 
lluiidi  it,  but  bad  read  it  with  great  pleasure.  I  asked  her.  Whether  she  was 
snlisSed  with  ihu  atyle  ?  Whether  it  did  not  aavonr  somewhat  uf  the  country  7 
0  yes,  said  she.  a  great  deal :  it  aeetns  aknnst  impossible  that  any  one  coald  write 
Biich  a  style  except  a  Stotaman. 

I  find  yon  prognosticate  a  very  short  dale  lo  my  administration  ;  I  really  believe 
that  few  (bnt  not  evil)  will  be  my  days.  My  abaence  will  not  probably  allow  my 
claret  time  to  ripen,  much  less  to  tonr.  However  that  may  be,  I  hnpe  l»  drink 
out  the  remaindi-t  <if  it  with  yon  iu  mirth  and  jollity. — I  am,  sincerely  yours, 
iM./ue  niJunu 

Davw  HcHa. 

frha  pasioge  in  tbe  foregoing  letter  with  respiKt  to  Rousseati,  induees  me  lo 
odd  lo  it  a  Intter  fRini  Mr.  Hums  to  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  written  m  tbe  year 
1TS2.  It  relates  entirely  to  that  aiognlar  and  oocentric  genimi,  and  shows  the 
deep  inletest  Mr.  Hamo  hod  taken  in  bia  fodaaaa,  lung  lieforo  their  personal 
BoquaintanoD  commoni-cd.    Tlie  nriginal  is  in  llis  pusiesnon  of  Lord  MliiUi. 

Ukin  Bta,— I  recnivnd  a  letter,  a  fen  days  Bgo,  Irom  ■  lady  in  the  Coort  of 
Franec.  witli  wlmm  I  luivs  been  for  some  time  in  on  epistolofy  correipondeiiw, 
and  wbii  Wan«  a  lety  high  character  fur  knowledge  and  roeril.  She  bad  wrolo  lo 
me  on  tbe  mtppoailion  I  was  still  in  I^nd<Hi,  b*i:jiuHa  uiy  iaiit  liitl«r  lo  ber  naa 
dated  from  that  place:  and  sfaii  rfeomtnendj  to  me,  in  very  umest  (omis,  tbe 
famous  Koiuaean,  who  is  iibliged  lo  fly  France,  on  aceonnt  of  mtna  jnunfps  In  a 
new  TVfaliiini/ Hdufatiim  which  be  hoi  pnlilished,  Tou  mny  liuUeTn,  thai  It 
me  great  uneaslnoa*  tliat  1  enuld  not  ftjilil  a  duly  whl'.b  wnuhl 


s,  and  whli:h  would  I 


■   admit*.      I   da  not 


0  ciuineetud  me  with  n 
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aoniersBtion  nitb  yon  on  tbs  irritings  ol'tli*t  nutkar,  ind  I  know  iiol  whelbei  roa 
MMew  tliem  u  much  as  I  do.  For  my  pu't,  though  1  tea  atiine  tinctura  of  eitn 
TkguicB  in  nil  of  them,  I  also  tliink  I  tee  ho  much  eluqueoi^e  wad  force  of  inugihk 
iJon,  lacli  an  energy  of  eipreBHoo,  and  such  a  bolillioM  of  cunception, 
him  to  a  place  among  the  first  writtire  or  the  S|;e.  At  la  tla  prrsooa]  cbarxter.  I 
jhall  gire  it  job  in  the  ttordi  of  1115  corroipondent.  after  remarluDg  that 
vwld  ipGoks  of  him  in  the  same  style, —"  Monsieur  RouBNau  passe  elm  k 
dee  gens  en  oe  paya  pour  uq  homme  siogulier.  A  prundre  cette  epitiiite 
mye  Bignification,  elle  loi  est  jostement  donoce ;  car  il  diS!r«  i  Iraancoup  d' 
de  U  fsfon  d'agir  et  dc  penier  des  hammea  d'i  prfient,  H  a  le  ccear  dnnt, 
nobia  ct  dudntlregaeo,  et  craint  toute  espike  de  de]>endaDce,  ei  par  cett« 
a  mieux  aime,  etant  en  France,  gagnor  at  vie  en  copiant  de  la  muaiquB,  qua  d* 
recennr  lea  bienfaita  de  «es  meillenrs  amia,  qui  s'empreasoieDt  ds  rfpsreEi  ••  kim- 
Ttu«a  fortuue.  Cette  delicatesae  peat  paroilra  eioesiive,  mus  elle  n'a  rin  d> 
criminelte,  et  meue  elle  auppoM  del  eautintene  £lev£a.  II  fuil  U<  conaatntH 
nondei  ii  oe  so  plait  que  dans  la  aolitude:  Ce  gout  pour  la  rctraite  )ni  a  fait  da 
ennemis;  ramnur  ptopre  de  ceui  qui  ToDt  recherche  ('est  troavf  Miiim"  d*  am 
refua.  Mais  malgre  sa  misanthropie  i^iparunte,  je  na  cnAt  pas  itu'il  y  ^t  ■oils 
part  un  homme  plus  daux,  plus  liumain,  plus  compatiaaonl  aui  pciaea  des  uitni^ 
et  plus  patient  dana  lea  siennoa.  Ea  un  mot,  aa  vartu  paroit  ai  pore,  ai  coiutaalc, 
ii  unifbrme.  que  jaaqu'n  present,  ceux  qui  la  halsient  n'ont  pu  traaTor,  qiw  4aat 
leur  propre  cmnr,  des  raiaona  pour  la  euapecter.  Pour  mei,  arec  <Le«  appMnaett 
ansD  avanlageuses,  j'aimerois  mieui  en  itre  tromp£,  que  de  me  difittr  da  m 
fiiic£rit«,"  &c. 

I  own  that  I  vaa  eitremoly  struck  with  the  situation  of  so  eitraordinar;  a  Duu, 
and  haling  a  great  desire  of  being  of  aome  use  to  bim,  though  abaent.  I  liave  reo- 
tnred  to  give  you  this  trouble.  Our  preaent  Kiug  and  present  Uioiater  are  drairou* 
of  being  thought  encourageni  of  learning ;  Can  thcf  hare  a  more  proper  opportu- 
nity of  abowing  to  the  vholo  world  that  ibej  are  in  earnest?  Moiuieur  BiMuaean 
is  now  thrown  out  of  his  ordinary  course  of  livelihood  ;  and  though  he  r^eots  pi*. 
senta  irom  priiale  persons,  be  may  Dot  think  himself  degraded  by  a  pensiun  Iraa 
a  great  mouarch:  and  it  would  he  a  signal  victory  orer  the  Frenrb,  wortk  a 
bandred  of  our  Hindeni.  to  protect  and  enconrage  a  man  of  genius  whom  tlirj  bad 
pstsecnted.  1  beseech  jou  to  adiance  this  topic  in  places  where  your  opinioB  aaay 
be  able  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  It  would  be  a  favour  to  tha  minitten  to 
suggest  such  an  action  to  them.  I  fancy  Boossenu's  crime  is  only  some  aalUactf 
fiopublicnnism,  and  Froteatantism,  and  satire  against  French  manners ;  for  I  ib 
not  find  that,  in  any  of  his  writinga,  be  has  ever  gone  farther, 

1  hnTB  hitberlo  been  a  wanderer  on  ibe  lace  of  the  earth,  without  anj  ahHliM 
city  i  but  I  hare  now  at  last  piuishased  a  house,  which  1  am  repaitiog,  tlioc^[h  I 
cannot  aay  that  I  have  yet  fixed  auy  property  in  the  earth,  but  only  in  tfae  air  t 
for  it  is  the  third  story  of  James's  Court,  and  it  cost  me  five  hundred  povpda. 
It  ii  somewbat  dear,  hnt  1  shall  be  exceedingly  well  lodged.  On  comparjnit  ■BT 
uluation  with  poor  Rousseau's,  1  cannot  but  reflect  how  mnvh  bettrr  bdikatDats 
we  hare  in  this  oonntty  than  tbey  b  Franco. — I  am.  Dear  Sir.  yonn  aiueeraly, 

Da*u>  HmnL      1 

Eiii-tBfiiuu,  M  Juifi  i7ea.  ~ 
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i  poragntpb  rrum  uootliftr  letter  (dow  lying  befbra  me)  o{ 
Mr.  Hume's  to  Iho  (wme  torreBpunJBnt,  The  picasautry,  1  am  EeDHble,  b  some- 
whst  looat ;  but  it  will  be  oniuting  to  the  fen  who  ba>e  uiy  recolleclion  uf  Eitiu 
burgfa  UMj  yean  agn, 

EuixnuEOii,  16£A  o/  OcUih-r  176'J. 

1  have  b«n  bera  Buttled  about  Vko  lunuths;  aiid  am  here,  boilj  inil  saiil,  witb- 
iitil  casting  the  least  thought  of  regret  to  Lnndoa,  or  erca  to  Parin.  I  think  it 
iiupral'aUe,  that  I  shall  cf er  in  my  lilc  cross  the  Tveed,  except  perhaps  n  jaunt  to 
the  north  of  Englaad,  (br  health  or  amoBemoDt.  I  live  atiU,  sDd  niiut  fur  a  twelre- 
taanlh,  lu  my  uM  bouie  in  Jamaa'a  Court,  which  is  very  cheerfiil,  and  even  elegant, 
but  too  aioall  to  dinplay  mj  gre&t  tulenia  for  eoolceiy,  the  idenco  to  which  I  intend 
tn  addict  the  remaining  yean  of  my  life.  I  have  juet  uov  lying  oa  the  table 
before  me  ».  receipt  for  making  Soupe  i  la  Rant,  copied  with  ray  own  band.  For 
besf,  anil  csbbuge,  (a  cbarmiiig  digb,)  and  old  mutton,  and  old  uUret,  aubaJy 
excels  Die.  I  moke  obio  ebeep-hcad  bmlh  in  a  manner  that  Mr,  Keith'  tpcaka  of 
it  for  eight  daya  after,  nod  the  Due  de  NivemoEs  vould  bind  himseir  apprentice  to 
my  laai*  to  learn  it.  I  have  already  sent  a  challenge  to  Darrd  MoDcrief:'  you 
will  see,  tlial  iu  u  twelvemanlh,  he  will  lake  to  the  writing  of  History,  the  Geld  I 
bnve  daaerted  1  fur  as  to  thv  giving  of  dinners,  be  can  uuw  buvu  no  farllior  prelen- 
niona.  I  abould  bavo  made  very  bud  uao  oT  my  abode  \a  Paris,  if  I  could  not  get 
ilie  better  of  a  more  Froiindol  like  him.  AH  my  fKenda  encourage  mo  in  Ihia 
nmbitiun,  as  thinking  it  will  reduuud  very  mncb  to  my  hnnnnr.] 

[Continuation  nf  the  abuve  extract,  copied  from  the  origind  letter. — D.i^i. 

I  am  dehgblnd  to  soo  the  doily  and  hourly  pmgresa  oT  mndncas,  and  folly,  and 
wickodDera  in  England,  The  conaummation  of  tbcso  qunlities  ore  the  true  ingre- 
dieata  for  making  a  fine  nurralive  in  History,  especially  if  fnllovred  by  a^ime  signal 
and  minooa  convulsion,  as  1  liiipe  will  aiwD  be  the  cose  with  that  pernicious 
peDpIe,  He  must  lie  a  vory  bail  cook  indeed,  that  oasnot  make  a  palatable  diah 
froin  llw  whole.  You  sec  in  my  reflections  and  allasiona,  I  atill  wit  my  old  and 
new  iiriifuseion  t<i|:etli«r. — 1  am,  Dear  Sir  Gillxirt,  your  most  obedient   linmbte 

David  Kdue. 
R8.—\  baft  my  reiipscls  lo  Lady  Elliot.]> 


III  comparing  tb*  amiahlr  quaUtiu  displayed  in  Mr,  Uumo'a  familiar  letter*, 
nnd  (accunCng  lu  the  anirenial  leatimrmy  of  hia  Menda)  oibibitAd  !n  the  whole 
tenor  of  Lis  priiale  eondocl,  with  ihosp  pswnges  In  lla  Metapbysicnl  nriiln^ 
which  atriko  at  the  root  of  the  moral  and  religioaa  prinHplei  of  I'at  n«inr«,  1  liava 
aomntimcB  picatpd  myself  with  recoUectSug  the  ingenimiB  ar^mant  acunsi  the 
llieorfes  of  Rpicurnit,  which  Cicuro  dedurss  From  the  history  nf  (list  philnopbn'* 
life  "  Ac  milii  quiFb™.  lood  el  ipsfl  vir  bmuo  full,  "t  iiiulti  Eplciinii  furfr-' 
•  *n«r*u4illiiBi>b>n)f<u«}Kii>iti.K-H.  'DarMtiann  H'ai<mt,-o*tt 
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kodie  sont  et  in  luiiidtia  fidcilea,  e[  iu  amtii  vita  conntwiles  ct  gravea,  aee  MtluMsk 
eed  officio  OMKiliu  mcxlenLnliiB,  hoc  vidvtur  miyor  tih  honusUtia  «t  minor  roloi^ 
tatia.  Iu  Gnim  vivunt  quidom,  ut  aoruia  vit>  rorelUtur  uratio.  Ataoe  at  celiri 
cxistimantor  diccre  melinB  qiuun  ftu^ere,  bio  Li  milii  videntor  bcere  meljiu  quun 

NoTB  F,  p.  164. 
I  bav«  aliuttad  tlua  Note  for  some  Icttcra  from  Mr.  Giblxm  to  Dr.  Robrrlioii, 
wbich  appeared  to  me  likel;  to  inturcst  ibe  paUlic  cariosjlj. 

Fkith  Ma.  GinnoN  to  Dr.  BoKEimoii. 

BErriscK  Stbekt,  .Won.  the  3d,  I77ft 

When  I  eiprcBS  my  strong  bope  tbat  fou  will  Tiei't  London  D?xt  spring,  I  mut 
■uknowledge  tbut  it  is  of  tbe  moat  ialereBtiag  kind,  Bcaides  (be  pleasure  irhich  I 
■ball  onjo;  in  ;ouT  lovieCf  aud  coDTeraation,  I  cbcriib  tbe  fipectation  of  ilsrivins 
mucb  benefit  from  your  vaDdtd  and  friendl;  criticism.  Tbe  Teniaiodor  of  m;  firat 
period  of  tbe  Decline  and  Fall,  &£.,  wbich  will  end  vith  tbe  nun  of  the  n'aUni 
Empire,  is  alreadj  very  far  adviuiGed ;  but  tLe  subject  bas  akead;  grosii  so  nuttb 
under  m;  bands,  that  it  will  form  a  seoond  and  third  Tolnme  in  quarto,  which  wtD 
probably  go  to  the  presa  in  (be  course  of  the  eggamg  gammer.  Perhaps  yoa  ban 
seen  in  the  papers,  that  I  was  appointed  soma  time  ago  one  of  tbe  Lonk  of 
Trade ;  but  I  believe  jou  are  enough  acqaainled  with  the  eauntry  to  juilgc,  thai 
the  buaineaa  of  my  nen  office  bos  not  much  interrupted  tbe  progress  of  mj  sindin, 
Tlie  atteudance  iu  Parliament  is  indeed  more  laborious;  1  apprehend  a  nwgh 
aession,  and  1  fear  tbat  a  black  cloud  is  gathering  in  Irelaod. 

Be  BO  good  na  to  preaont  my  sincere  compliments  to  Mr.  t^mitfa,  Hr.  Fntgnaaii. 
and  if  be  sbauld  itill  be  with  700,  to  Dr.  Qillies,  for  whose  Bcianiotance  I  eaicnn 
myself  much  indebted  to  you.  I  have  often  considered,  with  somo  sort  of  mvj, 
tbe  Tsluablo  society  which  you  pnascss  in  so  narrow  a  compaae. — I  am.  Dear  Sir, 
with  tbe  highest  regard,  most  faitbfiilly  yoots,  K,  GiaaoK. 


FnOM  Mb.  Gib; 


O  Da     ROBEKTSOR. 


LoNDnn,  Septanher  t,  ITSS 
Dbab  Sib, — Yaor  raadid  and  friendly  interpretation  will  ascribe  to  buriaoM,  In 
study,  to  pleasure,  h>  constitutional  indolence,  or  to  any  otbn'  venial  naue,  Ui* 
guilt  of  neglecting  ao  valuable  a  correapondent  as  yonrself  1  sbauld  have  tl 
JOU  lor  the  opportuniliei  wbich  you  have  aObrded  me  of  forming  an  oi 
with  Bereral  men  of  merit  who  deserve  your  fHeodsbip,  and  vbose  crhanictcr  Mul 
conversation  suggeat  u  very  plessing  idea  of  the  society  which  you  enjoy  at  EiS»- 
burgh.  1  must  at  the  same  time  lament,  that  the  hurry  of  a  liMidon  life  ha*  boI 
allowed  me  to  obtain  ao  mnrb  aa  I  could  have  wished  of  their  cnrapany.  and  mirt 
have  given  them  an  unfavjnrnble  opinion  of  my  boepitalily,  onlfiB  i)tey  havti 
weighed  with  iailalgence  the  (ariuua  obalaclcs  of  lime  and  place.  Mr.  Sidvart  | 
bad  not  even  thp  plesaum  of  aeeing ;  be  piuucd  through  this  city  iii  hu  viay  tu 
Paris,  while  I  waa  oonGned  with  a  pidnful  fit  of  the  gout,  and  in  tbe  iJiort  IuImilL 
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of  hu)  •l«j,  the  hoQts  of  mealing  whicli  were  mutually  pwpoBcd,  oouKl  not  be  mads 
to  agree  with  oar  rvipnitiTe  engagemeiita,  Mr,  Dnliel,  wlin  U  nndimbledlj  a 
laodvat  and  learned  man,  I  bave  tmd  the  pIcoDore  of  aeelug  ;  lut  bis  arrive]  boa 
nnlauktly  fikllen  on  a  dnie  off  ear,  sod  a  particnl&r  f  ear,  in  wbicb  I  have  Iwen  'very 
iittle  in  tovn.  1  should  r^oice  if  I  could  repay  [hcae  loasea  bj  a  viiit  to  Edin- 
burgh. B  more  trauqnil  scene,  Ui  which  yourielf  and  our  friend  Mr.  Adam  Smiib, 
Mould  povprfuUj  attract  me.  But  tbia  project,  which,  in  a  leisure  hour,  has  often 
amused  mj  Taney,  mnet  now  be  remgoed,  or  tnUEt  be  postponed  at  least  to  n  ver}' 
distant  period.  In  a  very  low  days,  (bolbre  1  could  receive  the  favour  of  an 
aniwei,)  I  shall  bvgin  my  Journey  to  Lausanne  b  Smtiwrland,  where  1  sball  fix 
my  residence,  in  a  delightful  situation,  with  a  dear  and  excellent  friend  of  that 
country,  still  miadful  of  my  Britieb  friends,  bot  niDOliDciDg.  without  reluctance,  the 
lumolt  of  Parliament,  tbe  hopes  and  feara,  the  prq'udicea  and  pasaioai  of  politicDl 
life,  to  which  my  nature  bait  always  b«in  averse.  Our  noble  friend  Lord  Longb- 
boraugb  bas  endeavoured  to  divert  me  from  this  resolution ;  be  rises  evei^  day  in 
dignity  and  repntatiDn,  and  if  the  means  of  pitlnmage  had  not  been  bo  straagely 
raduiied  by  our  niodoni  reformers,  1  am  persuaded  his  constant  and  libera]  kind- 
nei*  would  Diore  than  satisfy  the  (noderat^  desires  of  a  philosopher.  Whnt  1  can- 
not hope  for  &om  the  favour  of  ministers,  I  must  patiently  expect  from  Ihe  course 
of  nature  ;  and  thin  eiile,  which  I  do  nut  view  in  a  very  gloomy  light,  wilt  be  ter- 
minated in  due  time  by  Ibe  deaths  of  aged  ladies,  whose  inheritance  will  place  me 
in  an  easy  and  even  alHnent  situation,  lint  these  particulars  are  only  designed  for 
the  ear  of  IrieDdsliip. 

1  have  already  despatched  lo  Lausanne  two  immeuee  cases  of  books,  Ibe  tools  of 
m;  historical  manu&ctuie  ;  others  I  aball  fiod  on  the  spot,  and  that  country  is  not 
destitute  of  pnUic  and  private  tihnuiea.  which  will  be  freely  opened  fur  tbe  um  of 
»  man  of  letters.  The  tranquil  leisure  which  1  shall  enjny,  will  be  pnrtly  employed 
in  tbe  prosecution  of  my  history  ;  but  although  my  diligence  will  be  quickened  by 
the  prospect  of  retomiug  Co  England,  to  publish  the  last  volunca  (three,  1  am 
alraidj  of  this  Ubocious  work,  yet  1  shall  proceed  with  canlious  steps  to  eampose 
and  to  correct,  and  the  dryness  of  ray  undertaking  will  be  relieved  by  luiiture  of 
more  elegant  anil  cloMical  studips,  more  esptcially  of  the  Greek  aiitbon-  lilich 
eood  company  will,  I  am  sure,  be  pleasant  lu  the  historian,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
Irelievs  that  it  will  be  bcnelicial  to  the  work  itself.  I  have  been  lately  much 
flattnrad  with  the  praise  of  Dr.  Bbur,  and  a  cennue  of  the  Abbe  de  Mably :  both 
of  (liem  are  preFisely  the  men  frum  whiim  I  conld  with  to  obluu  prwan  sod  reii- 
mre,  and  both  these  p«ti£cntiuus  I  hate  the  pUiasure  nf  sharing  with  yuorself. 
'Ilie  Abbi-  appears  la  lute,  and  nScets  to  deipiae,  every  trriter  uf  his  own  times, 
who  has  bonn  well  reccivtid  by  the  public ;  ontl  Dr.  Bbur.  who  is  a  master  in  one 
•pecies  of  componlion,  lias  di»|il«jiBl,  <in  evtty  siiUjuBt,  ihc  warmest  fciliui;,  and 
the  most  accurate  jnd^pnont.    I  will  Iraubly  own  that  my  pride  is  hIiU«i1,  a*  of 


OS  I  find  myself  ranked  in 

and  thiingb  I  Giel  mynelf  tli"  Lepulun,  1  •■■• 

vf  my  eotlea^es.      Will  yim  bi^  M  (cuvl    < 


I  of  ths  pRwml  1^^, 
-  tb>  *n|vrinr 


■nd  attachment.    I  o 


My  direction  is,  A  J^". 


Siam.     I  •baUolWn  plume  myreir  on  Ihii  liMiJihipuf  Di.  KdUi 
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Itll  fbroignen.  tlial  while  the  mBiiner  heroea  fiyht,  Ai^Tiillea  lins   retJivd  

v«r? — 1  am,  my  Dear  Sir,  moiii.  affeclionatolj  yours,  R.  QtaM^ 

FnoH  Mb.  (iiBBon  mi  Db.  EomtKTWMt. 

LuHD  Shep-fiklu's,  Do^rsiaa  Smcrr, 
Ufareh  26,  1788. 

Deui  Sui, — Ad  error  in  your  directiuii  (W  Wimpole  Stmet,  when  1  oenr  faal 
a  buDBc)  delayed  some  liiue  the  delivery  of  your  rery  obli)^ag  lottpr,  bat  tint 
(lilsy  is  not  enffiL-ieot  lo  excuse  me  fur  not  tnkiDg  itn  eulier  notice  oTit.  FpAtf* 
the  numbor  of  mtuDle  but  iDdiepnuntile  (.^uru  that  wieni  to  multipl}-  before  llie  boar 
of  publicnlton,  may  prone  >  better  apoliigr,  Bspedally  with  a  fricnil  wLo  haa  bim- 
■fif  pBBwd  through  the  wane  labours  to  the  mmo  con  a  u  mm  at  Ion.  T^m  imporlant 
liny  is  DOW  fixed  to  the  8lb  of  Muy,  and  it  wu  choseu  by  Caddl,  na  il  coinridei 
with  the  end  of  (be  Glly-Gret  yeiir  of  tbe  Kalhor'a  age.  That  boncst  and  Uktal 
boukseUer  hiu  iiiTited  me  lo  celebruto  the  double  festiTal  by  a  dinner  at  Iiih  buiue. 
Some  of  our  c^ommon  friende  vill  be  preaettl,  hut  He  shall  oil  Umenl  yuur  atnnK*, 
and  that  of  Dr.  Adani  SmRh.  (vhose  health  and  welfare  will  alwajs  be  most  inter- 
esliag  to  me ;)  and  it  gives  me  renl  concern  tliat  the  time  of  voqr  visits  to  tin 
metrapolis  haa  not  agreeJ  with  my  troasient  reaidence  Id  my  natire  ootmlry.  1 
am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  witL  which  yon  Fumiiih  lue  of  ti^Ln  penuiog  ymr 
wnrka  in  tbcir  most  improTed  atate  ;  and  I  have  dcaii«d  Cadell  to  deBpati:)!,  tnt  iIm 
uoe  of  my  two  Edinburgh  friendi,  two  copies  of  the  lad  three  to1iiidl-8  of  my  Sit- 
tory.  Whatever  may  be  the  inconBtoooy  of  tasta  or  faahion,  k  ratiunal  loirer  d 
fame  may  be  satiaGed  if  he  dcaerves  and  ohtaina  year  approbation.  TLe  pnue 
nhich  baa  ever  been  tbe  moil  fiattoring  to  my  ear  is.  In  find  my  name  BaaoQaCal 
with  tbe  names  of  Rubortaon  and  Hume ;  and  provided  I  can  muutiun  loy  iilac* 
in  tbe  triumvirate,  I  am  iudiAurent  at  what  dietjmue  I  am  raaked  below  lajr  cao- 
pauioDS  aod  mustera. 

With  regard  lo  my  present  work,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  thai  it  mcrpnaoiii  in 
variety  and  enlortiunmeot  at  loust  the  aecond  and  third  volumes.  A  toog  anl 
eventful  period  is  compressed  into  a  amaller  space,  and  the  new  liarharian*  min 
uuw  asaaolt  and  subvert  tbe  Knman  Empire,  enjoy  the  nilvnutnge  of  rpeakwg  tluir 
own  language,  and  rvlaling  their  own  exploita. 

After  the  publication  of  these  but  volumes,  which  eiteud  to  tbe  aiegv  of  Ob«- 
stantinople,  and  comprise  the  ruins  of  Ancient  Borne,  1  shull  mtire  (in  about  ta* 
montba)  lo  Lausanne,  and  my  frieuda  will  bo  pleased  to  bear  that  I  ei^oy  la  thM 
retreat  as  much  repose,  aad  even  bappiiiess,  aa  is  ccnalatenl,  {lerhajM,  witli  lb* 
human  cocditloii.  At  proper  iiitenrals  1  hope  lo  repeat  my  vislla  to  t^iglaiul,  bat 
no  change  uf  cin.  uiDstaace  or  situation  will  probably  tempt  me  to  desert  my  Swjm 
residence,  which  uuitsa  almost  every  advauUge  that  ricliea  can  fpw,  or  faaBi 
desire.  Witb  regard  to  my  fiitnr«  Uteraiy  plans,  I  can  add  nuthiug  to  srtwt  yoa 
will  soon  read  In  my  Prefiiee.  But  an  hour's  cooversatioa  with  ynu.  woaU  a&atr 
me  to  explain  some  viaionary  designs  which  sometiniRs  lk»t  in  my  miuil ;  aad  \[  \ 
should  over  form  any  scn'oua  resolution  of  Uboura,  I  woald  previouiily,  tlKHifh  ttj 
the  imperfect  mode  of  a  letter,  consult  you  on  the  propriety  and  Bwrit  of  a^y  Me* 
■mdertokings, — I  am,  with  great  regard,  I>ear  8lr,  mutt  luillirully  youra. 
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Ai  Dr.  Itobertson  nrviv^  pitrlicular  Baliafoclion  from  tlie  approbntian  of  ibe 
jtonlleman  wboae  gfographicul  rcieOMhei  HUggesleil  the  first  icicn  of  chia  Diaquifli* 
(ion,  I  Batter  mjaelt  tliat  no  Apology  it  aeexnary  fur  the  liberty  1  take  in  quoting 
a  (hurt  eitnut  from  oae  of  his  letters. 

From  Majoh  Revxell  to  Dh.  RoDERTitox. 

Umooa.  idJalg  1791, 

-  .  .  After  nailing  your  hook  twice,  1  may  witli  truth  aay,  tliut  1  wiu  never 
morp  Lnilruoted  or  aixinsfliJ  than  by  the  perusal  of  it ;  for  althongU  a  great  part  of 
ill  Buhj'sct  had  long  been  reToliing  in  my  mind,  yet  I  had  not  b«en  alile  to  cou- 
ceatrate  the  matter  in  the  manner  you  have  done,  or  to  roiike  the  diffurenl  parts 
bear  on  eacb  other. 

The  euhject  of  the  Appendix  wiu  what  interested  the  pnhlic  greatly  ;  and  was 
iiuly  to  be  acquired  (if  at  all)  by  the  study  or  perusal  of  a  great  uumbvr  of  different 
Iracta ;  a  taek  not  to  be  aocomplished  by  onlinnry  reoilers. 

It  givei  me  Dufeigned  plcaiure  to  have  been  the  inalmment  of  auggesting  aooh 
a  task  lo  you  ;  and  I  shall  reflect  with  pleaanrc,  during  uiy  lifa,  that  I  shall  trAvol 
down  to  pnetorily  with  you ;  you,  m  your  pUce,  in  the  great  road  of  History, 
ttbilsl  I  keep  the  tide  path  of  Geography,  fiinoe  I  understood  the  subject.  I  have 
ever  thought  that  the  best  historian  is  the  best  geograplier ;  and  if  blstorinns  woold 
illnstt  a  pruprr  person,  skilled  in  tlio  ptiuciples  of  geography,  to  enhody  (as  t  may 
say)  tbdr  ideas  Tor  them,  tbe  bistoriui  vonid  fiDd  lituaolf  better  aerted,  Ihau  by 
relying  on  tlioM  who  roay  be  properly  ityleil  map-tHakm.  For,  aAer  all,  wbonee 
dnia  the  geographer  derire   bis  materials   but   froui   the    labours  of   the  bis- 


lo  honaurahle  fur  Dr. 
nuo  partionkn,  they 
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tjtuee  these  remarks  on  Dr.  BobvKami's  style  were  writl 
•ome  critieol  refleolions  nn  tbe  same  subject  by  Mr.  Bnrke.  li 
Kobartaon  to  be  suppressed  in  this  pubUoation,  ollboogb,  Jo  a 
do  not  cdlnclde  with  the  opinion  I  bitTe  presumed  to  stale.' 

"  TbHrs  is  a  styU,"  say*  Mr.  Burke,  In  a  l"llor  ad.lrvaaed  U  Mr.  Murphy  on  his 
Inuislation  of  'fncitos,  "  wbicb  ibuly  gatni  pvund  amongst  ns,  whii'b  I  should  bo 
■orry  tu  see  fnrtlier  advanoed  by  a  wtitr  nf  ysur  just  reputitlinn.    Tli"  Innilenny 

of  the  mode  la  which  I  allniia  ia,  M  estidilSih  twn  verr  ■'■"■ '  ■-'■ -n"n;~t 

ui.  and  to  iDtrailni<n  •  mark«il  dlnCncllun  bntwnm  ll"'  I  'inil 

lliD  Knglish  thai  is  spoken.    This  prvellcu,  K  grown  a  '  <>iid 

I'onflmi  lliis  riuitempor,  snuh  I  moat  think  it.  in  «ur  Ut  '  '"i" 

it  Incurable. 

" Frum  this  fi'igiiod  tuuniuir  ur/«iirtl0,  m  1  Ihiuk  ihHUKiHlv-iausnUauqialkuff'ir 
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llio  some  Wirt  in  im^ug,  uu  vue  modoni  bislorion.  BalMrUoD  oulj  vzcepted,  ii 
perfuctljr  free.  It  is  lusunieJ,  1  know,  to  give  dignity  aud  vxiitilj  to  the  MjtIe. 
Hut  wItHtover  bucckss  itie  attempt  nnf  soniL-timeB  have,  it  in  alwaya  iibtainetl  M 
the  eipenn  of  purity,  sod  of  Ibe  gTscea  that  are  lutunJ  und  npproprigOa  to  imr 
laugiuge.  It  in  true,  tlinl  whrn  tlie  exigpnoe  ciiIIei  for  Buxiliartes  etmO  BurtB,  Kiil 
cummDn  language  IwcomeB  unequtl  to  the  demiuida  af  cxiraordinarr  tluM^bi, 
Mmclhiiig  ought  to  tie  conceded  to  thu  neceiaitiea  whicli  nmko  '  Btnlntioti  Tirtiu.' 
But  tLe  allovanceB  U>  neceautisB  oitglit  uut  to  grow  into  a  |>tiK'ticc  lliuoe  pur 
tenta  oud  prodigiva  ouglit  not  to  grow  too  cummon.  If  yuu  liave,  li«te  anil  tlwR. 
{much  more  nnsly,  boweicr,  tliau  uUiers  of  great  uid  not  niiraen'twl  func,)  lUIes 
into  an  error,  wliicli  la  not  that  of  the  dull  or  car«l06H,  jou  have  &ii  maUwiT  wha  m 
liimwlf  guilty,  in  bis  own  looguc,  of  the  aame  fault,  iu  a  voiy  high  df-gre^  Ha 
author  thinks  more  draply,  or  paints  more  atrougly ;  but  be  aeldomi  or  e*«r  al- 
jiTHsaea  hioioelf  nalnnUly.  It  is  plain,  that  companng  Eiim  wnth  Ptnuuia  ^rf 
Ter«iice,  or  the  beaadful  frogmcnla  of  PuUiua  Sjrua,  ho  did  not  write  the  tan£H0 
nf  good  convenatioQ.  Cioero  ia  much  nearer  to  it.  Tacitus,  anil  the  nrritM*  rf 
liis  time,  have  rallcti  into  that  vice  by  aiming  nt  ■  poetical  atyle.  It  la  true,  thai 
uloqaunce  iu  liolb  modus  of  rhetoric  ia  fundanientalty  the  aame ;  but  the  msiuier  tl 
luiDilling  it  ia  totally  diflereut,  eveu  where  worda  and  phraaea  may  be  iiainliiiiiJ 
'from  the  one  oftbeae  dopartmenla  of  writing  to  the  other." 

For  thii  encomiiim  on  Ur.  Robertaon'a  atyle,  when  coniddorei]  in  voutnut  wilii 
thalufUr.  Uibbon,  (to  whom  it  ia  {ireaumable  that  Mr.  Burke'a  Btrictima  buof 
parlicularly  refer,)  there  ia  unqneationnhly  a  very  solid  fonndalion  ;  but  in  xMiiiut- 
ing  the  monta  at  the  former  aa  an  Engiiih  writer,  1  must  acknuwtcdge  that  I 
ahoiild  nerer  have  thouglit  of  gingling  ont  among  hia  charoctorialical  cxcalleircai. 
an  approach  to  the  language  of  good  oonvenation.  It  ia  iiidedd  aiir]>riiiin^,  wlua 
n-e  altpnd  to  the  elevation  of  thai  tone  which  bu  unifunuly  anatjuii*,  hair  taj 
soldom  bia  turn  of  eipreaaion  can  be  censored  as  unnatural  or  afli!c ted.  Tbo  giwsv 
of  hia  compowtian,  bowever,  ulihon^^  great  and  various,  arc  by  no  racana  ihi^ 
wbiuh  are  appropriate  ki  our  language ;  and,  in  fuct,  hn  knew  too  well  tha  eiMnt 
nud  the  limits  of  hia  own  powi-ra  to  attempt  ihom.  Accordingly,  ha  has  nmnwl  at 
peifectiona  of  a  still  higher  order,  the  tfhct  of  whiah  ia  scarcely  diminiabod  wtNn 
we  rontrmplate  them  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  traoilation. 

Lord  Cheiterfielil'e  jndgmcnt  with  respect  to  Dr.  Itobertaun,  whiiv  it  ia  •qnally 
flattering  with  that  of  Ur.  Burke,  appsars  to  me  more  predso  and  just.  "  Then 
is  a  biliary  Utely  come  out,  of  the  reign  of  Hnry  Queen  ot'Scntaaiid  hrr  aon  Kln^ 
Jnmea,  writtau  by  one  Robcrtaun,  a  Scotchiaaii,  which  for  cl«arN«n,  purity,  miti 
(fijIMfy,  I  will  nut  scntplu  to  compare  with  thu  best  liisloriani  cxtaiit,  not  Bxocpt- 
ing  Davita,  Quicdardini,  and  perhapa  livy." 

Hay  I  be  pormitted  to  ivmark,  thnt  in  the  opposite  exlreuio  lo  that  faak  which 
Mr.  Burlio  hiu  boro  so  joatly  censured,  there  ia  another  originating  in  ti>u  dcae  as 
adherence  to  what  be  reconinienita  as  the  model  of  good  writing,  the  ooa*  and 
familiarily  of  colloquial  diswurae.  In  the  produvtiona  of  his  more  advoaood  yaan, 
be  has  occasionally  folbin  Into  it  himself,  and  hua  aanctiimnd  it  by  his  example,  In 
the  unm«nHu  herd  of  hia  imitutora,  who  are  innL[iable  of  alviiing  fur  it.  by  oopytaa 
iKo  eiquiiito  anil  inimitable  iH-auties  which  abound  in  hia  i-ompuoilionii.  Par  my 
own  purl,  I  rnn  much  more  easily  reconcile  mji-cif,  in  a  grave  aail  diijiitfiod  mjoi- 
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It  luigLt  he  cunuiltirad  hy  bddm  m  a  hlamekblti  omisaiun,  if  I  were  to  puts  over 
in  Bilence  the  mnrks  oTregan]  wluuli  Dr.  Robertson  receivitd  Irom  different  literary 
Acndemios  on  tli«  CgntJaent.  I  have  olrsad;  takim  notice  oT  tlic  honour  confarred 
on  bin)  hj  the  Rojiil  Acadcnif  of  Uialory  at  Miulrid ;  liut  it  romuina  for  mc  tu 
mentioD,  that,  ia  1781,  he  ww  elected  one  of  the  Foreign  Memberaof  the  Acordemj 
of  Sciencee  at  Padua ;  and  b  I7S3,  one  of  the  Fgretgq  HeinberB  of  tlie  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg. 

From  the  lut  of  tbew  cities,  he  waa  honoured  with  anolher  very  flattering  dis- 
tincttun,  the  iatelligeoce  of  which  «aa  conveyed  to  faim  by  iiis  fiiend  Dr.  Kogersun, 
in  a  letter,  from  which  the  foDowing  passage  is  traoscribcd  : — 

"  Your  Siitarg  of  America  was  raceived  and  pcrased  by  her  Imporin]  Miyeity 
with  nngalar  marka  of  approbation.  All  yotir  hiitorical  productions  have  boea 
ever  fiivourite  parts  of  her  reading.  Not  long  ago,  doing  mc  the  honour  to  converae 
with  mc  opoD  historical  comporition,  ahu  mentioned  you  inth  particular  iliatinctiuu, 
aiid  witli  much  admiration  of  that  sngaoity  and  discernment  dispUyeit  liy  you  in 
piiiiiting  the  iiumnn  mind  and  clinrncter,  na  diversiEed  by  the  various  causoii  that 
operated  npon  It,  in  those  eras  and  staloH  of  society  of  which  ynur  aui^ect  led  you 
lu  tieat.  She  aaaigneil  you  the  place  of  first  model  in  that  Biieuius  of  conji<oaitiun. 
Ai  to  thp  HitloFji  of  CharUa  V.,  she  was  pleased  to  add,  (Teit  ie  eompaffnoa  eon- 
f foul  de  Uhm  mai  voyage* ;  je  ne  me  loMe  jamait  a  It  lire,  et  parliculiirement  h 

"  8hc  tlicn  presenMd  a  very  haaJaome  gold  cnsnielled  suolf-boi,  riolily  set  with 
diamonda,  onlerin^;  me  to  tranxmit  it  to  yuu,  and  to  desire  your  ncccptance  af  it  as 
a  mnrk  of  her  esteem,  observing,  at  the  ■une  time,  moat  graeioual]',  that  a  pennn 
«-boBo  laboura  had  afforded  her  no  much  salisfocliuu,  merited  ecnic  allculion  n-iiiD 
h-r.- 

NfrrK  K,  [.,   I71>. 

"  TliK  mixtanof  ecdesiniitical  and  liiy  members  in  iheChureli  Courts  is  attended 
with  the  haptneat  tRbcta,  It  oorreets  that  cMpril  df  corpt  wliich  is  apt  to  pmvHil 
in  alt  aiwmblies  of  prufesaional  muii.  It  aQiinlH  the  principal  liubilily  and  gentry 
oPScolUiid  an  nf^iurtunil]'  of  olitainiuit  a  scut  iu  lhi<  Ooieral  Aucmbly  when  any 
intemating  otyoct  cnlla  fur  their  attondanco;  and  although  in  the  tautious  and 
tronlitoBume  times  which  our  anceatora  saw,  the  Oenoral  Aatembly,  hy  means  of 
this  mixturi),  became  a  acena  of  political  debiito,  tliiit  acddenial  •vil  is  ounutcr> 
bnlniicrd  by  pennanent  giirij ;  lor  the  preseiioii  of  llioie  lny-mumL«r>  iiF  high  rank, 
whose  normw  am  usually  found  ufion  the  roll  of  the  Aiacmbty,  ha>  a  powerful  in- 
lluenco  in  miuntaining  that  connaaioD  betwoen  chiireb  and  atale  whieb  is  nm-^aun 
for  the  lieace,  aecurity,  and  welfare  ofliiitli."' 

>  MB  »r  nt  IIU1, 
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TLe  paper  rersrreJ  to  in  th"  text  u  enUtled,  "  R«uodi  of  Dissent  froia  lite  Jodp- 
inulit  and  KeiioliitlDii  of  tlie  Cumiuission,  March  11,  IT&S,  rvBrilving  tii  iaiKrtan 
Censare  nn  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline  for  tliuii  UiBobwliviice  in  ralKti'Sl  lo  th> 
Setlloiaent  nf  InvericeitliiDg."  It  is  lubBcnbcd  by  Dt.  RutwrMini,  I>r.  Btur,  Hi. 
Jobo  Home,  and  a  few  of  their  friends.     1  shaU  aubjoin  thu  IJrst  two  srliulea: — 

1.  "  Beuaniie  we  oonr.'oive  thia  aenteuae  of  tbu  Commission  ti>  be  incoonrtBU 
with  the  nature  and  first  prindplcs  of  socioty.  ^Vhen  men  nro  poiuidiind  M 
iDdividoal&,  we  scknowieilge  that  the;  have  Bogaide  but  their  own  nnilcmtuuiiaK, 
and  no  jndge  but  their  irwn  couacieute.  But  wo  liold  it  for  vi  iiu'lciualik  ftia- 
uiple,  that  aa  memberB  of  aocioty,  they  are  bound  in  maaj  inauiucea  tw  fellDW  li» 
judgmeat  of  the  aociety.  By  joining  logcthor  in  aiKiely,  we  unioy  maay  mittm- 
tngea,  vbich  we  cunld  neither  purchase  nor  iiecure  id  n  dianuutud  Bt«t«.  bi 
(inuideralioD  of  (heie,  we  consent  that  icguhilioiia  for  public  order  iJimII  ba  eMa- 
hliahefl,  not  b;  the  private  funay  of  every  individuul,  hut  by  the  Judf^ment  «f  iW 
in^'orilj,  or  of  thon  with  wlioni  the  society  has  consented  tu  eutmst  the  kgialadi* 
power.  Their  judgment  must  oeceaiarily  be  nbaolulo  and  fitinl,  and  ilieic  ilciiaba* 
received  ae  the  voice  aud  inHtruetioa  of  the  whole,  lo  a  nnneTOus  aodtty  il 
■ebloin  huppeni  that  all  the  membets  think  ouiliimily  cnoeeriiing  iJio  wiadatD  *»A 
etpodience  of  nny  public  regidutioti ;  but  nu  sooner  is  that  regoUtitni  wrtai. 
than  privut^  judgment  is  so  far  snpeniedcd,  dtat  even  they  who  dUapprtiv*  il,  ane, 
notwithatanding,  buund  to  obey  it,  uod  lo  pot  it  to  executioo  if  rvquired ;  unk«  h 
a  case  of  suoh  groaa  iniquity  and  manift^st  vioUtion  of  the  origion]  dedgu  of  iba 
society  as  justiflea  reainlaiiee  to  the  supreme  power,  and  make*  it  better  to  ka(« 
(he  ioiue^  dissolved  than  lu  submit  lo  eatublislied  iniijuily.  Sncli  extrBOtdtaarf 
cuses  wo  can  eaHily  cuncvive  there  maybe,  hs  will  give  an;  man  ajiwt  title  loMak 
the  diaaolntiou  of  the  sodely  to  which  he  belongs,  or  at  lesal  will  fully-  jnttify  bw 
withdnwing  froni  it.  Cut  aa  long  u  ho  continnes  in  it,  profeasca  remind  ftr  il, 
and  reaps  the  eniulumenta  of  it,  if  he  rcfuso  to  uhcy  iti  laws,  he  imuiifBalljr  ^a» 
both  a  disorderly  and  dishonest  part ;  he  lajn  clum  lo  the  privilegea  of  the  taeittj 
while  be  contemns  tlie  authorily  uf  it,and  hy  all  principleji  of  eiguity  and  tvaaiin  is 
justly  sulgocted  to  its  censnn-s.  Thoy  who  muinlain  that  suvb  iliKubntiou* 
deaerres  no  censure,  maintain  in  eSect,  that  there  should  be  no  aiu'li  tbiug  m 
govemnient  and  order.  They  denj  those  first  principles  by  which  ninn  iltw  ttnjied 
in  aociety,  and  endeavour  to  eslubliab  luch  maxima  aa  will  justify  out  unly  licsn- 
^ousnesa  in  ecclesiastical,  hut  rebellion  and  disorder  in  civil  goveniineiil.  Aai. 
therefore,  na  the  Reverend  Commission  have,  hy  their  lenlence,  ilecUrad  that  dis- 
obedience to  tfae  supreme  judicatnni  of  the  Church  neither  infera  guilt,  nor  il 
ceiuure;  as  tbey  have  BBrr^ndored  a  right  eaaontial  lo  the  nature  an 
nf  every  aodety  ;  as  they  have  (so  far  us  lay  in  them)  betrayed  tbe  privileew  muI 
deserted  the  orders  of  the  constitution,  we  could  uot  have  acled  a  dutiful  p«rt  ta 
tbe  charch,  nor  a  sale  me  to  ourselves,  unless  we  had  dissented  from  tbia  letitviMic, 
and  craved  liberty  to  represent  to  lliia  venerable  Assembly  that  ihis  deed  njipi  m« 
til  na  tn  be  manifestly  beyond  lbs  powore  of  a  Commissiou. 

2.  "  Because  Ihis  eenlcnce  of  the  Commission,  ni  it  is  Biibversite  of  •oi.-iplv  l» 
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'  giincral,  so.  in  our  judgiuenla.  it  is  sbaolutcly  iDCODBislent  witb  (h«  nalure  Ui<]  prv- 
Hrvation  of  eucleiiasliunJ  sot^iety  in  particnUr.  The  cbanicterB  vUeli  wa  lieitr,  uf 
Mintatein  nnd  Elden  uf  lliie  Charch,  reader  il  unneceEafLry  for  a»  to  ileolore,  that 
wc  juin  with  nil  ProteitiiQls  in  aciuiowleilging  the  Lord  Jesus  Cliriit  to  Iv  the  aiily 
King  and  Haul  of  big  Church.  We  acboit  tbal  the  Church  ig  not  merely  a  volua- 
tarj  aociety,  but  a  enriet;  founileil  by  Hm  Uwa  (if  Cbmt  But  to  his  lawn  we  ton- 
iicIvD  it  to  be  most  nereeable,  tliit  order  aliuuld  be  preserved  iu  llie  exlcniul 
udminiitnitioii  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  Atid  wo  iionttn'l,  in  the  vords  of  our 
l^ntftaion  of  f'ailh.  'Tliut  there  arc  some  circumilnncea  conccraing  the  worship 
of  Gud,  and  tlie  govr-tnmenCof  tliu  Chiuvli,  iHUumon  to  hnmut  Mrtions  and  societies, 
which  are  to  be  urdered  by  the  light  of  nature  aod  Cbristiui  prudence  iwcording 
tn  the  general  nlei  of  the  word,  whieh  are  always  to  bo  ob«ervpd.'  It  is  irory 
erident  that  unleai  ibo  Church  were  supported  by  continuBi  niraeles,  and  a  per- 
petuftl  tmd  ulraardiDary  interposition  of  HoaTen,  it  chu  only  subsist  by  those 
fundamental  maxims  bj  which  sll  society  subusls.  A  hingdom  divided  agoinBt 
itself  cannot  stand.  There  can  be  no  union,  and  by  consoqucnco  tbsre  can  bo  no 
touiety,  wbore  there  is  no  subordination ;  and  therefore  sioco  miracles  are  now 
censed,  wc  do  oonoeivc  that  no  church  or  taclHiostEcol  society  can  exist  without 
obedience  rcqnirod  from  its  members,  and  enfurccd  by  proper  sanctions.  Accord- 
ingly, lliera  never  was  any  teguhuly  coDBtltnted  Church  in  Ibe  Christian  world, 
where  there  was  not  al  the  sntnc  time  some  exercise  of  discipllue  and  authority. 
It  bu  indeed  been  asecrtcd,  '  That  the  cmsiiros  of  tbu  Church  are  never  lo  be 
inflicted,  but  upon  opeu  tranigrcsson  of  the  laws  of  Christ  himself;  and  that  no 
tuan  is  lo  be  conslnicled  an  open  transgresiior  of  llie  laws  of  Christ  for  not  obey- 
ing; the  commands  of  any  Assembly  of  fallible  men,  when  he  declares  it  was  n  cuu- 
sdeutioua  regard  to  ihn  will  uf  Christ  that  led  him  to  this  duobediDneo.' — This  is 
called  asserting  liherfy  uf  conscience,  and  supporting  the  rights  of  private  judg- 
ment; and  upon  such  rensunings  the  Itevercnd  Cummissiun  proce«ded  !n  coming 
lo  thai  decision  of  which  wo  now  complain.  But  we  tliinl;  ourselves  called  un  tu 
Hay,  and  we  say  it  wilh  coacvm.  that  such  principles  as  theio  appear  to  na  cidcol- 
slnd  to  eslablish  the  most  oxlravsgant  nuiiims  of  independency,  and  to  overthrew 
from  the  very  foundation  tlid  happy  ecclesisstical  conxtJEiition  which  w*  glory  in 
bidng  mvwbera  of,  and  which  we  are  rvsuKud  tu  snppurl.  For  up<ni  lliese  prin- 
ciples, no  Church  whatever,  eoniusting,  as  every  Chnreh  on  eirtli  must  consist,  of 
/allibla  men.  has  right  M  bflict  any  eensuro  on  any  disobcdiont  persoD.  lj:l  such 
)ierson  only  Uiiuk  fit  boldly  to  use  the  name  of  cousdvnea,  and  sboltoriHl  uudur  itx 
HUlhurity,  he  ac^nirei  at  urn's  a  right  of  doing  whatsoever  is  good  in  bla  own  eyes 
If  anarch]'  and  nmlnsioD  fblhiw,  u  ne  donbt  they  will,  then  is  il  aeirms  no  nmeiy. 
We  are  Hjrrr  bisoy,  that  brethren  who  profess  to  bold  such  prindples,  ought  i» 
have  acted  more  consinlenlly  with  them,  and  not  to  have  jiiinml  tlieinxrUrs  In  an} 
<  1>urvh  till  oiiuv  thay  Iwl  found  out  an  aiwMnhly  uf  iiifaUitU  men,  to  whuss  ■niho- 
rity  they  would  liava  itcknowicdgrd  submission  to  lie  due.  Wo  allow  to  the  right 
of  pritato  judgment  all  the  extent  and  obligntjnn  tlial  reoaon  ur  religion  reignln* ; 
Lul  we  i:au  lievor  admit,  that  any  nian'n  privatujuiljnnent  gives  Mm  a  right  In  die- 
lurb,  with  itnpimity,  oil  pabllr  iinler-  We  hold,  ikat  a«  overy  man  lias  a  ripbt  to 
.IuiIrf  for  himself  in  leligiuua  matters,  n.  every  Church,  or  nxnel*  uf  ('lir 
h.is  a  rieht  to  judtce  for  itwlf,  wbnl  rnvthmi  of  ixlrrmil  admin isttatfiMl  i*  I 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  TBK 


•gKv&ble  Ut  the  laws  of  Clirist ;  nnil  no  man  cmghC  tu  bocotuc  «  memlier  ol  tiut 
Chnrch,  who  ia  not  roBolved  »  conform  buiuelf  to  its  sitmioist ration.  We  ttibl 
it  vctj  oasHifllsDt  with  consdencc  fur  inferiorg  Ui  diuppnivc,  in  iIioit  own  kIdJ,  M 
a  jnJgmctit  i^ivuu  b;  a  gaperior  court,  and  jet  to  put  that  ju'l|i;iiuiiit  to  iim  iiTJo 
aa  the  deed  of  tlieir  inipvriure  lor  uonnclance  cake  ;  seeing  we  liumblj  oaot-'vixc  it  i^ 
or  ought  to  be,  n  mattor  of  oanBcien:;e  with  every  member  of  the  Cburch,  to  (B^ 
port  the  autliority  or  that  Church  to  which  he  belongs.  Churi^b  cenaiuv*  an  ir 
ciarod  bj  our  Qmfaiiiin  of  FaUh  to  be  'neccsinly,  not  onlj  for  gninbig  and  i» 
claiming  the  oDbnding  lirethren,  but  alio  Ibr  deterring  of  ulhera  frntn  til*  Gki 
ofieDces,  and  for  pui^ng  out  tiie  leareu  which  might  leaven  \hc  wbolti  Insp.' 
Whitt  theae  oenaorea  are,  and  what  [he  Drimes  agunst  which  Ihey  ajn  directed!,  it 
easily  to  be  learned  from  the  conslitntion  of  every  Church,  and  wboHrer  beliera  ib 
censara  to  be  too  seiere,  or  ita  knowu  iirUera  and  lavs  to  be  in  onjr  icepect  inifiD- 
tona,  ao  that  ho  cujnot  in  consoience  comply  witli  them,  ooglit  to  bew*r*  of  i» 
volriDg  himaelf  in  ain  by  cnteiing  into  it ;  or  if  he  Ualli  mahly  joimed  hiioael(  b* 
ia  boqnd  aa  an  honeat  man  and  a  good  Chriatinn,  to  wilbdraw,  and  to  keep  to*  ta» 
science  clear  and  undeGled.  But,  on  (he  other  hand,  if  a  juilicatni*,  whki  a 
appointed  to  bo  the  guardian  uiil  ilefender  of  tho  lava  and  ordera  of  ib«  aotliTj. 
■hnl]  abiolre  thom  who  break  their  lava,  from  all  ceosnre,  and  hj  anch  a  deal  «» 
courage  and  invito  to  future  disobedience,  we  conceive  it  will  be  fiiund  tkU  ftn 
litvp  exceeded   their  powera,   and  bi'imyed  tlieir   Irnat  in   llie   moat   taaottial 


Note  M.  p.  18ft. 
"  Dr.  Roburtson's  syatem  with  reipect  to  the  Law  of  I 
■he  following  principles  : — That  aa  patronage  is  the  law  nflhu  land,  tlie  tjowt*  ti% 
national  church  ogtabliBbed  and  protected  by  law,  and  idl  the  indiTidual  niaUBn 
of  that  chnrch,  arc  bound,  in  aa  far  as  it  depends  npon  eiertious  «naing  fitan  tW 
duties  of  their  plac«,  lo  give  it  eSect;  that  every  opposition  to  the  lc),iU  tifjhUtt 
pstnma  lends  to  diminish  that  reverence  whii;h  all  the  aoUJMta  of  a  &ea  prtvm 
went  ought  to  entertain  fur  the  law ;  and  that  it  is  dangerous  to  accnstom  tlia  yno^ 
lo  think  that  tliey  oon  elude  the  law  or  defeat  its  operation,  berauM  miooaw  in  uiu 
inaUnce  leada  lo  greater  licuutioiisneaa.  Upon  these  principles  Dr-  Rolmtoa 
Ihought  thnt  the  church  courts  betrayed  their  duty  to  tho  GODaiitation,  when  tl» 
apiritofthcirdeciiions,  or  nogligence  in  enforcing  obedience  to  their  orilers.  cnajad 
unnecessai^  cbstachts  to  ihe  exercise  of  the  right  of  patronage,  and  foBterwl  In  lb* 
minds  of  the  people  the  false  idea  that  they  have  a  right  lo  cboone  tbclr  iMni 
minialera,  or  oven  a  negative  upon  the  noniination  of  the  patniii.  Ho  was  wall 
awate  that  the  euhjocta  of  Great  Britju'n  uv  entitled  to  apply  in  ■  cuuttiliitMaMi 
manner  for  the  repeal  of  ever;  law  wliich  ihcy  consider  a*  a  grievanoc  Out  «rUa 
he  supported  patronage  a*  the  ousting  law,  he  regarded  it  also  aa  tbo  noat  ax- 
pediont  method  of  settling  vacant  parishes.  It  did  not  appvar  to  1 
people  are  competent  judges  of  lha»  qualillcs  which  a  mi 
order  lo  be  a  useful  teai^her  cilber  of  tlic  doctrines  of  puiv  relt^on,  otel  Hm  |l 
of  sound  morality.  He  auspected  lliat  if  the  prabalinncn 
tanght  to  consider  th<iir  success  in  obtaining  a  aetllemnnt 
liopular  election,  many  of  llicm  would  be  irnipted  lo  a«b'pi  ■  mannw  «f p 
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rc  OklOulBted  M  pteiua  tlic  peuple  than  to  promMe  Iheir  cJiOcaliou.  He  lliuuglil 
that  there  is  litlls  danger  to  li«  iippre1i«iid(.'<l  from  tbe  ftbuae  of  the  law  of  patcouo)^, 
WauMt  tlie  }ircBmt«e  must  be  cliuseu  from  amongHt  thoBo  whom  the  Churah  iUipir 
buJ  njiprnvo'l  uf,  and  luvl  liceased  as  qualilieil  for  the  offire  of  the  Duniatrf ;  becnuie 
a  (ircMutee  caunot  be  admitlcd  u>  the  beiie&e,  if  so]-  relevant  charge  at  It)  hit  life 
or  durlTine  be  proved  against  hiioi  and  because,  after  ordioatiDn  and  ndmiiinim, 
he  it  linblo  to  bo  depoaed  for  iniprop^r  conducL  When  everj  poatible  preciiaUnii 
is  tbut  taken  to  prevent  nnqumlified  pcrBoni  from  being  iutrului'eJ  into  the 
Churrli,  or  thota  who  afterrarils  prove  unvorth;  fiom  remaining  iu  It,  the  octu^ 
■iunal  evils  and  abusea  from  which  no  human  instilutioo  in  eivmplvd,  could 
nut,  in  tbo  apinion  uf  Ur.  Boberlaon,  be  fairlj'  urged  na  reaaona  aguiniil  the  law 
ofpatronagr?  ,  .  .  . 

"  Such  waa  ihu  ajslem  which,  in  conjunction  with  tbe  irienda  uf  bin  yuutb,  Dr. 
Roberlton  ably  aappurLed  for  thirty  yeara  after  hit  Grit  appearance  in  the  GeiicnJ 
AuembI;.  Ill  tpetking  npou  ■  jiarlicnUr  i]Dettitni,  he  acnnFtimea  gave  ihe  uut 
linDi  of  thit  aytletn  for  llw  tMiaEactioD  uf  the  Iloiua  in  general,  and  llbe  iuslrutUun 
of  [he  jouiignr  membera.  The  dociaioas,  which  fur  a  long  courac  of  years  ho 
dictated,  form  a  common  law  of  tlie  Church  in  wbich  the  tyatem  ia  nofolded.  Ilia 
cuiirenntioQ  imprinted  upon  the  mjnda  uf  Ihoae  who  wore  admitted  lo  it  during 
tbo  cuurao  of  tho  Atsetubly,  the  priuciplet  which  pervaded  his  dcdiiona:  aod  thut 
were  difiiiied  throughout  the  Church  tbe  ratiunnl  and  oonsiatent  ideat  of  Pniby- 
tvrian  guvcmnieut  upon  which  he  and  hit  fricDda  uniformly  acted. 

"  ThKtfl  ideat  cuntinae  to  direct  the  General  Asaembliet  uf  Iht  Church  of  Scot- 
huid.  For  alibough  it  is  not  likely  that  any  mamber  nf  Ibat  Iluuae  will  aver 
{tosavaa  the  unrivalled,  undiaputed  iuflnence  with  bit  brethren  to  which  peculiar 
advantagat  of  character  and  aitualion  coudndvd  Dr.  Robertson,  hit  prinoiplet  arc 
«o  thotvughly  andcrtEuod,  and  go  curdially  approved  by  tbe  great  miu'^^}'  "^  ^ 
Church  uf  Scotlaud,  that  by  moons  of  that  altoatiun  lo  the  biiaineaa  and  fanna  of 
the  UoUHO  which  ia  paid  by  siime  of  hia  early  friends  who  yet  turvivB,  and  by  a 
■iKoeatioa  uf  younger  mun  trained  in  bin  Bchool.  tbe  Eccletiflttioal  aflaira  of  Scot 
Itnd  proceod  on  the  siuno  orderly  ayiteinatical  plan  which  was  first  introduce<l  ly 
the  ability,  tho  pradcnco,  the  firmnest,  the  uuidoui  uurl  mudvmtiua  which  be 
diapUyed  upon  every  occoaion." 

NotkN,  p,  nil, 

A  few  particulars,  "  iu  tilditlon  to  Dr.  Erakine'D  funenJ  si'nuou  un  (lie  dcatli  uf 
lir.  Rubertson,"  have  been  kiiiiily  commuuicattid  to  me  by  my  friond  ibc  Rv*.  Sir 
}lcnry  Moiicrciff  Wollwoud,  lUrl  Tho  tcetimuny  nhjch  ihay  eonl«u  lo  Dr. 
Ilobortsun't  merita  m  an  eocUalulical  leader,  will  have  nil  miiall  weight  >ritli  ihuwi 
wlui  an  Mijuainted  wilb  the  worth  and  the  laleuts  ufthe  wrilvr 

"  In  m™iii.i]LuL'  the  .:liiinu-i,T  1/  i'r.  HoUTtaun  a«  a  lender  of  the  prevailing 
<'  which  uu)-hl  iiol  U>  bu  omltlvd,  by 


which  I 


'  ]in>dvcu*ti<rs  wlm  bail  held  the  ai 

I'  rjiy  who  prgtciKli.'d  le  guide  tho  deli 

<l  Ihc  chief  part  of  tbur  lnau>n<-e  from 
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bIIdwriI  tliBDiwtvsB  lo  receive  instrucdoDS  from  thcui,  uiil  even  I 
■rteil  miliar  thomr  They  laaked  up  [o  them  as  Ihcir  putroiu,  and  n 
kWbb  with  tLcir  dcpcDdoDts.  Theii  influence,  of  coDseijucpnoe,  i 
than  tbe  (lowBrii  from  which  it  waa  derived.  A  change  in  Uu 
BoiiUi  aSmta  oitlier  luR  the  prevailing  party  in  tbe  Church  wiiboot  tfadr  le 
ulligod  thoir  leaders  to  submitto  thsmeanueis  of  receiving  inatracttoaa  bom  dkr 
pslruuii, — Dr.  Roberteon,  from  the  beginning,  disengsged  MaiafU  cmngieielj  fl^ 
■  Uopaudouue  ithich  was  never  reepectable,  and  to  wliich  he  tUt  hinustT  adyttMr 
IIo  hod  Ibe  couatensnce  of  men  in  power;  bnt  he  received  it  4U  b  man  bIio  htej 
fur  hiiuKlf,  uid  whoae  inflnenue  was  bis  own.  llie  political  changea  of  Ua  tM 
did  iiol  tlTnut  hia  situation.  The  different  men  who  bad  tbe  nunuf^mmt  ef  Sc«h 
■ffiiim  uniromil;  co^poiatod  with  bim, — but  Ibougli  the;  assisted  Sim^  ti^y  l«o4aj 
up  10  his  ferionnl  niJIueMt  iii  tlio  Chnreh,  whiub  no  man  in  ilie  oaaairy  Icliand 
to  ba  derived  iKini  Attn. 

"  Those  who  dlfbrftd  nioat  in  apiniaa  with  Dr,  Bobertaon,  bat  who  kte  aiiiMnl* 
■ttaobcd  Id  the  iulvreala  uid  to  the  integrity  of  tbe  Chiin^h,  miiat  nUnw  tlib  «■» 
duct  lo  hnvB  been  bot)i  rotpectable  uid  meritoriouB.  It  will  alw»7a  reflect  beoon 
on  his  nmuorj,  and  bas  left  an  important  lesson  to  bis  succeesora, 

"  It  is  not  qboIdbs  to  mention  hia  TiurnetB  in  the  debaltfs  of  tli»  J 
Whether  his  opponeuti  were  convinced  hy  his  u^nimcnta  or  not,  ther  n 
nionl;  soniible  uf  tbo  cnodonr  vrith  trbicb  he  staled  Ihem,  and  of  the  twracAii 
respect  with  which  they  were  treated  \ij  bim.  And  tboagb  tbe  concesaima  wiridi 
be  wM  always  ready  to  moke  to  them  wbi-n  Ihey  did  not  affect  tli*  aabslum  of  hii 
own  argument,  might  be  imputeil  to  poUtieal  aagHcitj  as  well  as  to  caDilutir,  tbo* 
waa  nnifonnlyiuiappeanDeDofcBlidauria  his  manner,  by  which  he  preaervod  tbeii 
good  opinion,  and  wbivh  greatly  contribnted  to  extend  bis  influonc^  lunung  lib  am 
A-ieuds.  Like  all  papulur  tncctings,  (ho  Genoral  Assembly  sometimeiB  oonlniia  ia- 
dividuals  who  llave  more  acntenesa  thcin  delicacy,  and  who  nlloir  Uieuaol***  la 
<ke  out  their  arguments  by  rude  and  personal  invectives.  Dr.  Koberlaoa  hod  a 
aoperior  address  in  replying  to  men  of  this  east,  without  adopting  th^  wncrilj, 
and  oElen  made  them  feel  tbe  absuntily  of  the  personal  atluvb,  by  the  atttMte 
which  he  sramed  to  bestow  on  their  argument. 

"  It  should  be  menlioneif  also,  that  Dr.  Robertson's  early  example,  nnd  hi*  »- 
fluence  in  mure  ailvamud  life,  cbielty  contributed  to  midor  the  deliatea  in  ■*- 
Aasembly  interesting  and  reupcGtablo,  by  bringing  forward  all  the  hirii  of  sUIMm 
to  their  natural  ahare  of  the  public  business.  Before  his  time  ibis  luul  bi.'cn  al^Ml 
entirely  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe  older  members  of  the  Church,  who  were  the  auh  fir- 
aoiis  that  weru  thought  entitled  to  deliver  their  opiniona,  and  whnso  ittflpKnee  ■« 
ufton  derived  more  from  their  age  than  from  their  judgment  or  their  talcnta. 

"  1  do  not  know  whether  the  reaaous,  which  led  Dr.  Reheruun  to  tvtire  b%mt  the 
Assembly  atler  1780,  have  ever  been  tbomughly  understood.    They  wvn  nut  ■». 
goatcd  by  his  uge,  for  ho  was  then  only  iiHy-uine ;  nor  bv  uiiv  diuiiiiuiii.i^  „f  ),„ 
influoncc,  for,  b  the  apptohvasiun  of  the  public,  it  was  ni  il. 
bad  ever  been.    Il  is  very  probable  that  he  autimpateil  .i 
might  CuuHi  forward  ;  anil  thought  il  better  to  retirr  "  I.   ' 
diminisheil,  than  to  run  ibu  risk,  lu  tlip  end  of  bis  life,  'it  . 
n>cn,  wlxiiiiighl  br  uu  auccciBful  he  1u>  bnil  Wii.     Bill  I 
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lie  once  BAiJ  to  m^Klf  oil  the  aubJMl,  wliich  1  am  pnnniaileil  be  repsated  to  muiiy 
"fliers.  Ha  had  been  often  rcpfMehod  by  the-  more  violent  men  of  Ma  pnrty  fur 
not  uduptlng  atrun^r  iDennnrea,  than  he  ibmigbt  eitb<^r  right  or  viae.  He  had 
jfioHeii  to  Ihem  manj  jwinte  Hgainit  bis  o«n  judgment :  bnt  tliej  were  not  mlis- 
fied:  he  wan  plngocd  with  iDtlera  of  roprowb  and  remonRtrimce  0070  TiirietjF  of 
BHiiJHCtii,  and  he  comptained  of  the  petiilonte  and  acrimony  with  which  they  wore 
wrilten.  But  there  was  one  subject,  nhicb,  for  some  joara  before  he  retiml,  had 
bocomc  parlicnlarlj  noDsty  to  him,  and  on  which  be  guid  he  had  Iweii  more  urged 
■nd  fretted  than  on  kII  the  Diber  subjuds  oF  contention  in  th«  Cbnndi ;  the  eobame 
into  which  many  of  bis  rriendB  entered  zenloaily  for  abtdiabing  inbacriptiDD  to  ths 
tlonftfiim  of  Faith  and  Formula.  TbiB  be  exprcKly  declared  hia  reflation  to 
reuat  in  every  form.  Bnt  he  wan  no  luurh  leased  with  remanatrancei  on  lbs  snb- 
jpct,  tliat  be  mentioned  tbem  u  haTug  at  leaat  ta*jirmed  hia  r«aolutioii  to  retire. 
Ho  claimed  to  bintself  the  merit  of  having  preTent«d  this  controveniy  from  being 
at^tated  in  Ibe  AuKmblies ;  but  ttnrned  me  a«  a  yuung  man  that  it  would  becoma 
■he  I'bief  CMilmveniy  of  ro;  time,  and  italed  to  me  the  reaaoni  wbicb  hod  do- 
Iprminpd  hia  opinion  on  the  aiihjoct.  Tlio  ciniTBraation  waa  probably  about  1782 
or  1783.  I  have  a  diatinct  rvcullKtion  of  it ;  tbongb  I  have  uo  idea  that  bis  pre- 
diction will  be  verified,  aa  the  controveray  aeema  to  be  more  aalrcp  now  ibiui  it  vu 
a  few  yenra  >go," 


[To  the  proofs  which  I  have  already  had  octaaion  to  prodnre  of  Dr.  Bobertaon'a 
liberHlaod  tolerating  apiril  towarda  thoae  cloaieB  of  Digaentera  Irom  the  eBtabliahed 
l.'hnrrli  of  Scotland  whnao  views,  on  many  Important  points,  wflrT"  the  moat  ob- 
iioiioOB  to  hia  own  principles  and  feelings  ai  a  Pteabylerian,  1  alinlt  lultjoin  two 
letters  IVom  the  Ulc  learned  and  excellent  Dr.  l)au);)as,  Bishop  of  Carliale,  and 
afterwarda  of  Saliabury.    Their  contenta  apeak  anfficiently  for  tbcmselvea,  without 


WiMififB  CabtlK,  March  17,  1791, 
PajiB  Sim,— That  I  have  not.  long  ago,  atknowledgod  yoor  favour  of  February 
Bib,  has  been  owing  to  toy  having  been  niuob  hiLrassed  with  the  gout,  which  acema 
now  va  promise  me  some  rcupite. 

The  liberab'ly  of  yonr  senlimenta  with  regard  to  the  application  of  the  Episcopal 
clergy,  does  you  great  hoaonr.  In  this  age  of  unlimited  lolerntinn,  it  liae  much 
surprised  mo,  that  a  Bill  to  remove  peraeeiitiug  penalties,  from  a  act  of  men  vbo 
have  given  anbatantial  proofs  of  th«ir  bmng  no  lunger  bad  aulq'ecta.  should  have 
failed  in  two  aeaalnne  of  Pariiament.  I  make  DO  doubt  that  your  acniimeiils,  and 
those  of  your  brethmn  of  the  Kalabliahed  ('hnrch  of  Scotland,  will  beof  enrvioe  in 
removing  lh«  prcjudicea  and  mislakiia  which  have  hitherto  preTeut«d  theaa  poor 
psople'i  relii-f  }i<A,  havineof  late  altvndi'd  the  House,  I  acnt  acopyof  yonr  letter 
In  th'-  A-  '■'■■'  ■■  -f '  ■■— —tiirr.  I  liail,  last  year,  put  into  bis  (Iroce'a  hands  a 
Inltn    '  '    II  of  Aberdeen,  exprcaaivc  of  sentiniente  agreeing 

■nth  .> '  <<<>  1  flattie  aiy««lf  that  lbi>y  will  be  i-ommnnicated 


anitnhtn 


Lcntiouinp  |nur  ii 
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new  publication,  vhich  I  havG  long  eipacted  wilh  impalJeiioe,  aa  1  bad  heard  (lit 
from  CbiIbI]  many  montbs  ago. — I  un,  Dear  S!r,  joor  most  faithful  aqi)  obodiMl 


LoirnOK,  Mag  23,  179S. 
Dear  Sib. — I  ciid  not  HDOoer  ocknowledg?  yours  of  thp  1st,  beconse  ibv  falarf 

the  Bill,  about  which  you  intoreated  jourself,  remaiiied  long  io  anapaisa  in  th* 
House  of  Tjorda.  I  can  now  iDfonn  jou,  that  it  passed  there  a  tow  days  ago,  oJ 
i»  now  before  the  other  House,  xbere,  1  make  no  doabt,  il  will  meet  witli  no  oppo- 
■ition.  Lord  Chancellor  aeems  to  be  the  single  person  in  cither  Mouse,  (ilui  eie 
cnUrlunad  nay  Bcruplea  on  the  subject,  from  the  time  the  mutter  was  first  broi^ 
into  Parliament,  two  or  three  yenra  ago.  The  tHenda  of  the  Ttill  had  in  vbId  oi- 
deavom^  to  remove  bis  prejudices;  and  but  year,  though  I  pat  yoor  famiBr  htirr 
and  another  irom  Dr.  Campbell,  eqaatlj  faTaurable  to  the  olain  «f  your  late  »«■- 
jurors,  into  bia  buidi,  no  impreBsion  seemed  \a  have  been  tnado.  It  «^  ilriw- 
nuocd  this  jear  to  begin  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  on  the  s<.-conil  teadinc  oTlW 
Bill,  Lord  Cbancellar  fonod  it  necessary  to  state  what  hie  objections  ««« ;  anj 
these  were  so  comptetelf  answered  by  Lord  Stonnoat,  the  Biahop  of  St.  DaTy\ 
and  olfaers,  that  his  Lordship  dropped  his  opposition,  and  lent  his  aaaialBtiot  Ttiy 
kindly  in  the  committee,  by  ihe  introdnction  of  seTeral  clanses,  which  wvra  ir^tilr 
adapteil.  By  one  of  those  clauses,  besides  taking  the  oaths,  the  Epiacopal  datg 
now  clniming  rulinf,  are  to  subscribe  to  tlie  Thir^-Nioe  Artlclea  of  tho  Choidi  rf 
Kngland,  which  Bishop  Skinner,  their  delegate  here,  seems  to  think  wQl  b*  iA«fr 
hUy  cumi)livil  with.  The  liberal  sentiments  of  the  cUrgy  or  the  "'-'filrliihH 
Church  of  Scotland,  on  this  subject,  were  mentioned  !n  the  mosl  hononrahfe  toiMt, 
in  the  course  of  the  debates ;  by  Lord  Stormont  in  particular. 

1  hope  this  will  find  you  perfectly  recovered  from  your  late  indiapmitiaik  ~  ^i^ 
with  nncere  wishes  for  tbe  coatiuDonco  of  your  health,  I  ramaio.  Dear  Sit  wtt 
most  Eatthful  and  obedient  servant, 

To  these  letters  I  shall  add  a  third,  from  a  foreign  statesmun,  «' htwe  enCgliUml 
and  benevolent  mimt  stumps  a  value  on  the  slightest  relic  with  which   hia  i«ii»  {| 

couDectpd. 


Htrr  8'  Mir>, — For  relaciones  aulenticas  y  noticias  orjginides  Af\  CtAaOero  aat 
tttA,  &  lit  fabtsa  ik  Uapoan  Oatolieot  ruidtnta  m  eta  evidad  de  BiUmAuroa  m 
haaaludo  oqui  quan  singnlarmente  bumano  y  benevolo  ae  hi  nianilesiado  V.  & 
hacia  ellos  en  las  Juntas  y  ileliberBciones  del  clero  Pmlestante  de  Evcorta  ra  lanJjn 
de  lu  persocncioDei  susciladas  contra  los  mismoi  &  principioa  cle  Pebtvro  de  cats 
aSo ;  eiponiendose  tal  vei  por  ello  i  siifrir  injuria*  i  insuttos  de  los  faaatipoa. 

Me  paroco  que  U  losble  vondocta  de  V.  S.  on  tan  criticaa  circnniitaciciaa  la  san 
muy  honoriGca,  y  grangeari  el  mayor  credito  y  upreclo  en  el  cunccpto  da  iojm 
los  bomhres  dotados  de  moderadon.  probidad  y  diacemimiento,  ocima  nuv  nmrJi 
de  tin  aabio  juicioso  y  bumano,  y  semi^ante  k  la  qua  hao  tenldft  lodot  Um  da  M 
claie  on  loe  sigtos  mns  ilustrados. 

Puejo  asegurar  i  V.  S,  que  tales  ban  sido  los  efeclos  que  prodoxo  * 
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en  la  Rl.  Awuiemia  Jcla  Hialorin :  U  qunl  al  oit  o]  geoeroso  procoJer  dr  bu  iJiicIn 
iudividltOi  7  tat  boanoB  oflcim  S  Ikvor  do  nnestroB  heraianos  afligidoa  bc  oomplocW 
iincpralnffntP  ;  eonlinnaniliilB  dn  nuevo  obia  pnn.'bn  en  bI  venlajowi  otmteplo  t\Me 
tJene  liecbo  no  boId  do  lus  tnleotoB  de  V,  S.  amo  tambien  de  bu  dutznra,  templanza 
J  madurcK,  bien  patcctea  ra  bub  obrai. 

An  Bie  encarga  manifcBtareelo  fi  V.  S.  dicho  cnerpo,  jnsto  opreciodor  no  incn<i« 
do  la«  qailtdadea  recomondablu  del  coraxoa  qiie  dc  las  lucea  Hiipcnonw ;  y  no 
duda  qiw  Lieu  punnadidii  la  penetiacion  de  V.  8.  da  iiiian  imjinrtaiitB  £b  cii  u» 
eBtado  la  pax  7  ooncordia  religjosa  entre  loa  vmmllaB  de  uu  miBmo  BotMrauo,  7  nun 
para  la  prosperidad  publica,  coDtinQBri  en  digpcnsar  6  Iob  Cntolicos  su  fa»or  ;  itin. 
fioiidu  qae  no  podril  esto  deiar  dc  ser  acepto  a  8.  U.  B,  £'quieii  akiDpre  permaiie- 
cor&u  ellua  scrcditando,  como  bwiU  nqui  aa  inviolable  lealtad  y  dubidn  abedioncia 
asi  por  Ub  niucimaB  7  preceptos  do  nucBlrn  religion,  coma  pnr  TecoDUvimiealo  a  la 
UalgDidod  7  protection  con  qae  aqnel  Honarca,  7  el  Parbmenlo  acnbao  de  Imtnr 
el  auo  pasada  ii  sas  btnnanoH  de  iDgtaluTTa. 

MiB  aentimieiitoa  sod  euUmnentu  conformeB  &  los  eipreBadug.  Cnn  oIIob  ma 
ofreaco  niU7  de  reraa  k  ta  obediencin  de  V.  8.  aubelando  ocaaioues  en  quo  mcBtrarie 
mi  aingidar  eatimacion  7  afecta, 

Dioa  gnardo  i  V.  8.  muuhus  aQut.  Madrid  19  de  Junio  de  ITT'J.  B.  L.  M.  Je 
V.  S.  au  tegaro  terWdor, 

D''  Fedbo  BoDElauEi  tii  CiurouixEa. 

S'-  Lf-.GuiUermo  BoherUon,  EJimburgo.'\ 


SiBi'— By  tyceomit  Tram  Iha  ftalitm^b 
nx  ttu  hxbd  of  the  tew  CuhDlla  rmiiUri 
I  fIi;  i>(  KiliDburiib,  U  li»  besn  kaowa  I 

iT>  i)»wii  ynuntil  tonrdi  ihug.  tn 


a  ,— 'CDHilnpL'il   ftuciv  by  U 


4?kT|ij'  of  0(wUaihl ;  eipntln^ 


In  tlH  bxlanlni  «f  but  FihnuT.  .  .<.i>  Innli^  iui4  aim 

Veur  laudaUa  scmdun  In  Uwa  olIlMl  dr-  <<i                                         ^ir,  1,.  ih,  mitiiini 

uin,  piubli)'.  u4  dlnKnuiuBi.  Mini  talglil;  iMi  limhr'v                                         1  >«« 

elivuUrtiUal  e(  thai  Mmpmi*  aait  mild  fcom  llMI  U-<r: 

|ihllilH>I:lir  Vhlctl  lUU  CllllUlI|11lllIwd  WM  DU)  My  |lflr(Ui  >cnNii:iT.i.  ii'.  rniiM.i;  irii  Hmt. 

Ill  Uu  ntial  rmUiMowil  ii(h.  tnJ  mUi  Iheu  1  I-i  U41-1  u  u|iii>  i»  fnn 


sens  ASU  1LU7STKATICU1S  Tu  THE 


Km  O,  f.  IW- 

n>iictim  put  wUck  D».  B>berlaM  toot  in  tW  Gxmdation  nf  tkr  SncMj  Ub 
vUch  the  faRgobg  Xemea  wm  nai,  m  •DnD  kaani  to  all  iIm  nwoBbnx  iM 
did  M(  afpcar  ommbuj  to  ttrall  it  u  that  noiOarAm.  For  ck  mloivMiM  i 
flllwi^  bowcTcr,  il  may  he  frsfcr  tonntiiB,  ihil  Ac  fini  Uaa  t/  tlua  iMillill 
Bwol,  md  of  die  {dn  adtiitcd  in  id  faraalMn,  ■«  «wgg— t*J  I?  bim :  ski  ik 
■ritbont  U*  poverMoMipnMioa,  tlwm  ii  iltb  y»t>hgty  Owl  Ibe  aovga  Mid 
t-rer  have  Imcd  tamed  into  «dibc4> 

The  leal  irilb  <hich  be  praastnl  the  raamtioa  oT  the  Sutnticwl  AooMMaf 
SFOtlim^  hM  been  giatefblly  ■ckDowMged  bj-  Sir  J<dia  SmcUr ;  aad  I  ha* 
fnqaentlj  hear>i  Dr.  BoberttoD  fipnai,  ia  the  alrengft  teciaa,  hie  seaae  «f  ih 
nUigadaiii  which  the  poUic  h;  iuiiIh'  to  the  prqector  ami  oondnetar  of  llod  p«n 
ualianal  work ;  sad  the  pride  with  which  he  reflected  (d  the  moDDment  «Ud  «« 
thm  raised  to  the  infbnnaliai  and  ULenlh;  oT  th«  Scotdih  dnrgj. 

Fmn  the  Iblluwiog  letten,  it  wonld  appear  that  he  had  contriboted  i 
the  ei«rtima  of  thoae  who  «o  honaarablj  disttngnUKd  theaaelTea  n  few  ] 
in  the  ParKaneDtaij  diacDa^ooi  about  the  AiHaui  TVade.    Hm  owa 
uu  IhM  mlyeot  were  eloqoenll;  stated  tkntv  jean  beCam.  is  the  omIj  t 
lie  ever  publiiihed 

Fanii  Mb   WrLBEBFoncE  to  Da  RonKmoti. 

LoinoM,  !5tA  A 
SiE, — I  nWl  not  be^n  bj  apolopring  to  yon  fnr 
mjietrnn  yaa  witbont  iotrodacticm.  but  with  nrndeiuiiiiig  mrself  for  niH  havji^ 
•tone  it  Hnner.  The  subject  which  is  [be  occasion  of  mj  tronbliiig  rou  with  ihit 
letter,  that  of  the  SUce  Tntde,  is  one  on  which  I  am  perenaded  oar  ■mtinfaU 
uiincldr,  and  ia  catling  forth  joar  good  ofGcei  in  snrh  a  canw,  1  trait  jva  wB 
think  that  whilst  I  incur.  I  alio  bestow  an  ob%3iiaD.  What  I  haTe  to  mpMt  1^ 
tbnt  you  will  have  the  goodnee*  to  connnamcale  to  me  luch  Eoola  and  -f  ii  nlhna 
aamajbe  luefnl  tome  in  the  important  tusk  I  hare  undertaken, nfbringie^furwarl 
inio  ParliaiDentacy  discuBsion,  the  sitn&tton  of  that  much  injnred  part  nf  iLl-  ({voMi 
tiie  poor  NegToei.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  mjcuontrjinen,  I  hare  to  c«n|ilain 
that  I  am  under  the  necessit;  of  betaking  myaelfdirectlj  to  j-ou  for  thi!  iuJbtmatlM 
!  solicit ;  an  applicaUnn  to  my  bookseller  onghl  to  ba*e  sapplied  il :  but  iT  Aw* 
be  aoniB  ^onnd  of  cbiirge  against  tou  for  hating  failed  in  jonr  engagemiHiU  to  tt* 
pnblic  in  this  particnlar,  it  ia  the  rather  incumbent  on  yon  to  attend  to  tbe  data  <( 
nn  individual ;  coiwider  it  na  n  sort  of  expiation  for  your  oOence,  and  rejoiea  S  M 
weighty  ■  crime  comet  off  with  bo  light  a  punishment.  Thooph  the  nwfai  ob^el 
I  have  in  view,  Is  the  prevention  of  all  further  exports  orslavei  (rnm  ATric^  fti 
heir  state  m  the  West  Indies,  Bn<i  the  most  practical  mode  of  meliorating  i^  ^ 
nSiicls  that  might  follow  from  this  change  of  system  in  all  !la  >xt«n  J(«]  and  ca^iB. 
oatad  connesions  and  reUtioni,  both  in  Africa  and  tbe  Westrni  W.irlJ.  and  tUt 
not  only  in  our  own  caae,  but  in  those  of  other  European  nuliona,  who  niiglil  (m  h^ 
'Incod  to  follow  our  ciaiiipie^  all  tbege  come  inlnqnestinn,  and  con>tiliilr  a  bttfthn 
10"  henvy  fur  one  of  powers  like  mine  to  ben,  oritliant  my  callbg  for  hntp  wlMm  || 
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may  be  so  abundantly  afforded  ;  let  me  add  also,  that  I  should  be  extremely  thank- 
ful for  any  intelligence  respecting  the  institutions  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay, 
which  it  has  long  struck  me,  might  prove  a  most  useful  subject  of  investigation  to 
any  one  who  would  form  a  plan  for  the  civilisation  of  Africa.  Allow  me  to  add, 
that  I  shall  wait  to  hear  from  you  with  anxiety,  because  the  business  must  be 
brought  into  the  house  soon  after  the  meeting.  1  will  not  waste  your  valuable  time 
by  excuses  for  this  letter,  if  they  arc  necessary,  but  once  more  I  will  venture  to 
assure  myself  that  you  will  not  think  them  so.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great 
respect,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

W.  WiLBERFOBCE. 

Fkom  Mr.  Wilberfokce  to  Dr.  Robertson. 

Hampstead,  20/^  February  1788. 
Sir, — I  have  been  honoured  with  your  packets  by  the  post,  as  well  as  with  your 
Sermon,  and  return  you  my  sincercst  thanks  for  your  very  obliging  attention  to  my 
request ;  I  am  fully  sensible  to  the  value  of  the  favourable  sentiments  you  express 
concerning  me,  and  as  one  concession  always  produces  a  now  demand,  perhaps  you 
will  not  be  surprised  at  my  now  taking  the  liberty  of  intimating  a  liope  that  I  may 
consider  what  has  passed  as  constituting  a  sort  of  acquaintance  between  us,  which 
it  will  give  me  particular  pleasure  to  indulge  on  expectation  of  cultivating,  when 
any  opportunity  shall  allow.— I  remain,  with  great  respect  and  esteem,  Sir,  your 
obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

W.  Wilberforce. 

Note  P,  p.  199. 

Dr.  Robertson's  second  son  is  now  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  92d  Regiment. 
His  name  is  repeatedly  mentioned  with  distinction  in  the  History  of  Lord  Com- 
walUa*8  Military  Operations  in  India,  particularly  in  the  General  Orders  after  the 
siege  of  Nimdydroog,  whore  he  commanded  in  the  European  flank  company  that 
led  the  assault,  llie  following  paragraph  from  Colonel  Dirom's  Narrative  con- 
tains a  testimony  to  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  which  would  have  been  gratefid 
to  the  feelings  of  his  father  had  ho  survived  to  peruse  it. 

"  The  carnage  which  must  have  ensued  in  clearing  the  fort  of  the  enemy,  was 
prevented  partly  by  a  number  of  the  garrison  escaping  by  ropes  and  ladders  over  a 
low  part  of  the  wall,  but  chiefly  by  the  eiertions  of  Captain  Robertson,  who,  seeing 
the  place  was  carried,  turned  all  bis  attention  to  preserving  order,  and  preventing 
the  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood.  To  hit  humanitj  the  bakshey  and  killedar 
owed  their  lives,  and  of  the  garriioii  then  were  otfy  ftboot  fbrtj  men  killed  and 
wounded." 

Nom  Q,  pn  201. 

This  request  was  conteyed  to  Dr.  BobertMn  hj  Mr.  PikJ,  tad  WM  nnriv«d 
by  him  with  much  seoribOitj,  m  a  maifc  of  tlwealMm  nd  ifintaloft  of*  Botk/tj 
over  which  he  had  proaided  for  tbirty  jmn, 

Ineglected  to  mention  in  afonner  Note  tha  Lrtia  Dfa—li""  **■**  IVBahgt 
son  pronounced  annoally  before  the  Uidwnifyi  la 
practice  among  his  predeoenon  in  oAot.    Tk^Jkf^ 
VOL.  X. 
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of  February  1763.  Its  object  was  to  recommend  the  study  of  Classical  Learmng, 
and  it  contained,  among  a  variety  of  other  splendid  passages,  a  beantifril  panegyik 
on  the  Stoical  Philosophy.  His  second  Discourse,  (9tb  of  February  1764,)  consisted 
chiefly  of  Moral  and  Literary  obserrations,  adapted  to  the  particnlar  circumstances 
of  youth.  My  friend  Mr.  Dalzel,  who  has  lately  perused  these  Latin  Manuscripts 
with  care,  obsenres  of  this  Oration,  that  the  style  is  uncommonly  elegant  and 
impressive,  and  possesses  all  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Dr.  Bobertson^s 
English  compositions." 

A  third  Discourse  was  pronounced  on  February  14,  1765,  and  ti  fourth  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1766.  The  subject  of  both  is  the  same ;  the  question  concerning  the 
comparative  advantages  of  Public  and  Private  Education.  The  execution  is  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  abilities  of  the  Author,  exerted  on  a  topic  on  which  he 
was  so  eminently  fitted  to  decide,  not  only  by  his  professional  situation  and  habits, 
but  by  an  extensive  and  discriminating  knowledge  of  the  world. 

These  annual  discourses  (which  never  failed  to  produce  a  strong  and  happy  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  his  young  hearers)  he  was  compelled,  after  this  period,  to 
discontinue  by  his  avocations  as  an  author,  and  by  other  engagements  which  be 
conceived  to  be  of  still  greater  importance.  It  is  indeed  astonishing  that  he  was 
able  to  devote  so  much  time  as  he  did  to  his  academical  duties,  particnlarly  when 
we  consider  that  all  his  works  were  at  first  committed  to  writing  in  his  own  hand, 
and  that  he  seldom,  if  ever,  attempted  to  dictate  to  an  amanuenns.  It  may  be 
gratifying  to  those  to  whom  the  literary  habits  of  authors  are  an  object  of  coriosity 
to  add,  that  his  practice  in  composition  was  (according  to  his  own  statement  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Strahan)  "  to  finish  as  near  perfection  as  he  was  able,  so  that  his 
subsequent  alterations  were  inconsiderable/' 
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SECTION  L 

FROM  DR.  REID's  BIBTH  TILI.  THE  DATE  OF  HIS  LATEST 
PUBLICATION. 

Tea  life  of  which  I  am  now  to  present  to  the  Royal  Society 
a  short  aecouut,  although  it  fixes  an  era  in  the  bistoiyof 
modern  philosophy,  was  uncommonly  barren  of  those  incideDts 
which  furDish  materials  for  biography.  It  was  spent  in  the 
obscurity  of  a  learned  retreat,  remote  from  the  pursuits  of 
ambition,  and  with  little  eoHcitude  about  literary  fame, — unem- 
bcllished  even  by  that  epistolary  intercourse  with  the  world, 
which  hoK  formed  the  relaxation  of  loany  ittudious  men,  and  in 
which  they  have  themselves  transmitted  to  posterity  tlic  most 
faithful  and  pleading  portraits  of  their  own  oharactem.  After 
the  agitation,  however,  of  the  political  convoileious  which 
Eurojie  has  witnessed  for  a  course  of  yean^  the  simple  record 
of  such  a  life  may  derive  au  interest  ctoh  from  its  uniformity, 
and,  when  oontmsted  with  the  ovents  of  the  TtAaslng  scene,  may 
load  the  thoughts  to  tsome  views  of  human  nature,  od  wluch  it 
IB  not  ungrateful  to  repose. 

Thomas  Eoid,  Into  Professor  of  Moral  PhiloBoiihy  ia  liie 
Univemity  of  ("UasKOw,  wn«  horn  on  th-  5fith  of  April  ]T10, 
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Kt  Btrachan,  iu  Eiucardineshiie,  a,  country  parish  situated 
aliout  twenty  miles  from  Aberdeen,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Grampian  Mountains. 

Ilis  father,  the  Keverend  Lewis  Reid,  was  minieter  of  tUs 
parish  for  fifty  years.  He  was  a  clergyman,  according  to  bis 
son's  account  of  him,  respected  by  all  who  know  him,  for  his 
piety,  prudence,  and  benevolence  ;  inheriting  from  his  aDcvslors 
(most  of  whom,  from  the  time  of  the  I'roteslant  establishmeat, 
bad  beeu  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland)  that  parily  nnd 
Kmplicity  of  manners  which  became  bis  station,  and  a  lore  of 
letters  which,  without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  world,  amiued 
his  leisure,  and  dignilied  liiB  retirement. 

For  some  generations  before  his  time,  a  propenaity  to  litem- 
ture,  and  to  the  learned  professions, — a  propensity  which,  wiico 
it  has  once  become  characterietical  of  a  race,  is  peculiarly  uirt 
to  he  propagated  by  the  infiuence  of  early  impressions  and 
asHociations, — may  be  traced  in  several  individnnlg  among  hix 
kindred.  One  of  his  ancestors,  James  Beid,  was  the  first 
minister  of  Banchory- Ternnn  after  the  Reformation,  and  trans- 
mitted to  four  sons  a  predilection  for  tliose  studious  liabite 
which  formed  his  own  happiness.  He  was  himself  a  yoitngor 
Bon  of  Mr.  Reid  of  Pitfoddels,  a  gentleman  of  a  very  ancient 
and  respectable  family  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen. 

James  Reid  was  succeeded  as  minister  of  Banchory  by  hia 
BOD  Robert.  Another  son,  Thomas,  rose  to  considerable  dis- 
tinction  both  as  a  philosopher  and  a  poet,  and  seems  to  have 
wanted  neither  ability  nor  inchnation  to  turn  his  attainniunta 
to  tlie  best  advantage.  After  travelling  over  Europe^  and 
inaiotaining,  as  was  the  custom  of  his  age,  public  disputatiucu 
in  several  universities,  he  collected  into  a  volume  tiic  tha^ 
and  dissertations  which  bad  been  the  subjects  of  his  ] 
contests  ;  and  also  published  some  Latin  poems,  wbidl  a 
found  in  the  collection  entitled,  DeUtiw  Poetarum  I 
On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  ho  fixed  hia  ^ 
Fjondon,  where  he  was  appointed  Secretary  in  1 
Latin  tongues  to  King  James  the  First  of  Bngll 
habits  of  intimacy  with  some  of  the  most  dirt 
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ters  of  thai  period.  Little  more,  I  believe,  is  known  of  Thomas 
RcicVa  hiatoiy,  excepting  that  he  bequeathed  to  the  Mariscbal 
College  of  Aberdeen,  a.  curious  collection  of  books  and  manu- 
ecripta,  with  a  fund  for  establistung  a  salary  to  a  librarian. 

Alexander  Beid,  the  third  son,  was  phyBtcian  to  King  Charles 
the  First,  and  published  several  books  on  surgery  and  medicine. 
The  fortune  he  acquired  in  the  conree  of  his  practice  was  consi- 
derable, and  enabled  bim  (beside  many  legacies  to  his  relations 
and  friends)  to  leave  various  lasting  and  honourable  memorials, 
both  of  his  benevolence  and  of  his  attachment  to  letters. 

A  fourth  son,  whose  name  was  Adam,  translated  intfl 
English  Buchaoao's  History  of  Scotland.  Of  this  translation, 
which  was  never  published,  there  is  a  manuscript  copy  In  the 
possession  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

A  graudson  of  Rot>ert,  the  eldest  of  these  sons,  was  the  third 
minister  of  Banchory  after  the  Reformation,  and  was  great- 
grandfather of  Thomas  Eeid,  the  subject  of  this  memoir.' 

The  particulars  hitherto  mentioned  are  stated  on  the  autho- 
rity of  some  short  mcaiorandums  written  by  Dr.  Reid  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death.*  In  consequence  of  a  suggestion  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Gregory,  he  had  resolved  to  amnse  himself  with 
collecting  such  facta  as  his  papers  or  memory  could  supply, 
with  respect  to  his  life  and  the  progress  of  his  studies ;  but, 
unfortunately,  before  he  had  fairly  entered  on  the  subject,  his 
design  was  interrupted  by  his  kist  illness.  If  he  had  lived  to 
complete  it^  I  might  have  entertained  hopes  of  presenting  to  the 
public  some  details  with  respect  to  the  liiatorj-  of  his  opinions 
and  speculations  on  those  irajwrtant  snbjects  to  which  he  dedi- 
cated bis  talents, — the  most  interesting  of  all  articles  in  the 
biography  of  a  philosopher,  and  of  which  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  BO  few  authentic  records  are  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
letters.  All  tho  information,  however,  which  I  have  derived 
from  Uiese  notes,  is  esbausted  in  the  foregoing  pages  ;  and  I 
content  myself,  in  the  continnation  of  my  narrative, 

■  SMa  X-  rtxilimle«  nn  KnUa  A  nnil  V  of  i\\a  Mf- 

*nrmiultj  a.U\\t'miv>\  „ liit.-.  ii:       mnfr,   In  Ibo  edition  nf  hia   Collerteil 

Utnl'*  fe^ii'l'  I  :  irv*8,  pp.  3.\  36,  SH.\ 
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with  tlioae  indirect  aids  which  traclitioD,  aud  the  recoUccUoo 
of  a  few  old  acquaints Dces,  afford,  added  to  what  I  myself  have 
learned  from  Dr.  Reid'e  conversation,  or  collected  from  a  carefnl 
peniBfll  of  his  writings. 

His  mother,  Margaret  Gregory,  wne  a  daughter  of  David 
Gregory,  Esq.  of  Kinnairdie,  ia  Banffshire,  elder  brother  rf 
James  Gregory,  the  inventor  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  and 
the  antagonist  of  Huygens.  She  was  one  of  t^venty-nine 
children;  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  was  David  Gn>goiy, 
Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  and  an  iniimatu 
friend  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtoo.  Two  of  her  younger  brothers 
were  at  the  same  time  Professors  of  Mathematics,  the  ooc  at 
St.  Andrews,  the  other  at  Edinburgh,  aud  were  the  first 
persona  who  taught  the  Newtonian  philosophy  in  our  northern 
universities.  Tlie  hereditary  worth  and  genius  which  hare  so 
long  distinguished,  and  which  etiU  distinguish,  the  descendaote 
of  this  memorable  family,  are  well  known  to  all  who  have  titmcd 
their  attention  to  Scottish  biograpliy ;  but  it  is  not  kDown  w 
generally,  that  through  the  female  line,  the  same  characteris- 
tical  endowments  have  been  conspicuous  in  various  instances ; 
and  that  to.  the  other  monuments  which  illustrate  the  race  of 
the  Gregories,  is  to  be  added  tlte  Philosophy  of  lieid. 

With  resiiect  to  the  earlier  part  of  Dr.  Beid's  life,  all  that  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  amounts  to  this : — That  after  two  years 
spent  at  the  parish-school  of  Kincardine,  he  was  sent  to  Aber- 
deen, where  he  had  the  advantage  of  prosecuting  his  classical 
studies  under  an  able  and  diligent  teacher ;  that,  about  the  age 
of  twelve  or  thirteen,  he  was  entered  as  a  student  in  MnHtJcbal 
College ;  and  that  his  master  in  philosophy,  for  three  >'«an^ 
was  Dr.  George  Turnbull,  who  afterwards  atbncted  aome 
degree  of  notice  as  an  author,  particularly  by  a  hook  f->-t^~\ 
Principles  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  by  a  vohiminon 
(long  ^o  forgotten)  on  Ancient  Painting,'  The  ^■. 
the  College  were,  at  that  time,  very  short,  and  the  « 
(according  to  Dr.  Reid's  own  account)  slight  and  aupi 

It  does  not  iipjiear  from  the  information  whith  I  hnrttn 

'  See  Knir  !1. 
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that  he  gave  any  early  indications  of  future  eminence.  His  indus- 
try, however,  and  modesty,  were  conspicuous  from  his  childhood ; 
and  it  was  foretold  of  him,  by  the  schoolmaster,  who  initiated 
him  in  the  first  principles  of  learning, "  That  ho  would  turn  out 
to  be  a  man  of  good  and  well-wearing  parts ;  a  prediction  which 
touched,  not  unhappily,  on  that  capacity  of  "  patient  thought" 
which  so  peculiarly  cbaracterized  hia  philosophical  genius. 

His  residence  at  the  Univeraity  was  prolonged  beyond  tiie 
usual  term,  in  consequence  of  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Librarian,  which  had  been  endowed  by  one  of  his  ancestors 
about  a  ct'ntury  before*  The  situation  was  acceptable  to  bim, 
as  it  afibrded  an  opportunity  of  indulging  hia  passion  for  study, 
and  united  the  charms  of  a  learned  society  with  tlie  quiet  of 
an  academical  retreai 

Duriug  this  period  he  formed  au  intimacy  with  John 
Stewart,  afterwards  Professor  of  Mathematics  In  Marlsclial 
College,  find  author  of  a  Commentary  on  Newton's  Quadrature 
of  Curves.  His  predilection  for  mathematical  pursuits  was 
confirmed  and  strengthened  by  this  connexion.  I  have  often 
heard  bim  mention  it  with  much  pleasure,  while  he  re<;ollecled 
the  ardiiur  with  wliicli  they  both  prosecuted  these  fa.%'inatiDg 
studies,  and  the  ligbts  which  they  imimrted  mutually  to  each 
other  in  their  first  {rarusal  of  the  Principia,  at  a  time  when  a 
knowledge  of  the  Newtonian  discoveries  was  ouly  to  be  acquired 
in  the  writings  of  their  illustrious  author. 

In  1736,  Dr.  Rcld  resigned  his  office  of  Librarian,  and  ac- 
companied Mr.  Stewart  on  an  excursion  to  England.  They 
visited  together  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  were 
introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  many  persons  of  tlie  first 
literary  emini'nco.  Uis  relation  to  Ur.  Uavid  Gregory  prociu^d 
him  a  ready  access  to  Martin  Folkes,  whose  houec  concentrated 
the  vami  inluroatlng  objecta  which  the  metropolis  bad  to  offer 
to  Ilia  curiosity.  At  Cambridge  he  saw  Dr.  Bentley,  who 
(UUghted  him  with  his  learning,  and  Huitiscd  liim  with  his 
vanity ;  and  enjoyed  repeatedly  the  conversation  of  the  blind 
inathematiciau,  Saundorson, — a  pbenomfntm  in  the  histoiy  of 
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the  human  mind,  to  wlilch  lie  has  referred  more  than  once 
his  philoBophical  speculations. 

With  tlie  learned  and  amiable  man  who  was  his  compantoa 
in  this  journey,  he  maintainetl  an  uninterrupted  friendship  till 
1766,  when  Mr.  Stewart  died  of  a  malignant  fever.  His  death 
was  accompanied  with  circumstances  deeply  afflicting  to  Dr. 
Eeid's  BeuBibility,  the  same  disorder  proving  fatal  to  his  wife 
and  daughter,  both  of  whom  were  buried  with  him  in  one  grave. 

In  1737,  Dr.  Eeid  was  presented,  by  the  King's  Collie  d 
Aberdeen,  to  the  living  of  New-Machar  in  the  same  coontv. 
but  unfortunately  the  minds  of  his  parishioners  were  to  such  a 
degree  inflajned  against  him,  (partly  by  the  aversion  then  sn 
prevalent  in  Scotland  to  the  law  of  patronage,  and  partly  by 
the  intemperate  zeal  of  one  of  his  predecessors,)  tluit,  in  the 
first  discharge  of  hie  elerie^I  functions,  he  had  not  only  to  en- 
counter the  most  violent  opposition,  but  was  e.ip08e(I  to  per- 
sonal danger.  His  unwearied  attention,  however,  to  tlie  daties 
of  his  office,  the  mildness  and  forbearance  of  his  temper,  nod  the 
active  spirit  of  his  humanity,  soon  overcame  all  tlieee  prejudioiB; 
and,  notmanyyearsafterwards,  when  ho  was  called  toadifiereot 
situation,  the  same  persons  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be 
BO  far  misled,  as  to  take  a  share  in  the  outrages  n<^inat  him, 
followed  him,  on  his  departiue,  with  their  blessings  and  toars. 

Dr.  Reid's  popularity  at  New-Machar  (as  I  am  informed  Iw 
the  respectable  clergyman'  who  now  holds  that  li%-ing)  in- 
creased  greatly  after  his  marriage,  in  1740,  with  Eli^teth, 
daughter  of  his  uncle.  Dr.  George  Reid,  physician  in  Loodoa 
Tlie  accommodating  manners  of  this  excellent  woman,  ami 
her  good  offices  among  the  sick  and  Dccessitous,  arc  still  re- 
membered with  gratitude,  and  so  endeared  tlie  familv  to  t^ 
neighbourhood,  that  its  removal  was  regarded  ae  a  gcnenU 
misfortune.  The  simple  and  affecting  language  in  which  Banw 
old  men  expressed  themselves  on  this  subject,  in  convenanc 
with  the  present  minister,  deserves  to  he  recorded.  *•  lj^% 
fought  ngahid  Dr.  Reid  when  he  came,  and  wotild  have  foanfct 
fov  him  when  he  went  away." 

'Ti.oIt..v,  WrlliRm  Slronwli, 
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In  some  notes  relative  to  tlie  (>arlier  part  of  liia  liistory, 
which  have  been  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  the  Bev.  Mr, 
JJftvidson,  minister  of  Rayne,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  his 
tmcommon  modesty  and  diiBdcnce,  lluit  long  after  he  becaoK) 
minister  of  New-Machar,  he  was  accustomed,  from  a  distmat  in 
his  own  powerB,  to  preach  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Tillotson  and  of 
Dr.  Evans.  I  have  heard  alBo,  through  other  channels,  that 
he  had  neglected  the  practice  of  composition  to  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree  in  tlie  earlier  part  of  his  studies.  The  fact  is 
curious,  when  contrasted  with  tiial  ease,  perspicuity,  and  purity 
of  style,  which  he  afterwards  attained.  From  some  informa- 
tion, however,  which  has  been  lately  transraitted  to  me  hy  one 
of  his  nearest  relations,  I  have  reason  to  lioUeve  that  the 
number  of  original  discourses  which  he  wrote,  while  a  country 
cU-rgymau,  was  not  inconsiderable. 

The  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind  was  probably,  at  this 
period,  a  more  powerful  incentive  to  his  philosophical  re- 
searches than  the  hope  of  being  able  to  instruct  the  world  as 
an  author.  But  whatever  lus  views  were,  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  during  his  residence  at  New-Machar,  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  the  most  intense  study,  more  particularly 
in  a  careful  examination  of  the  laws  of  external  Perception,  and 
of  the  other  principles  which  form  the  groundwork  of  human 
knowledge.  Hiachief  relaxations  were  gardening  and  botany,  to 
both  of  which  pursuits  he  retained  hia  attnchuiont  even  in  old  age. 

A  pajwr  which  he  published  in  the  f'hiloiophical  Trtinsac- 
timui  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  the  year  1748,  alTords 
some  light  with  respect  to  the  iirogrcss  of  his  spwnlations 
about  this  period.  It  is  entitled,  Ai'  Emsy  ok  i^uanli/i/,  fin-n- 
»ioned  by  reading  a  '/Veatise,  in  which  i^mpte  <md  Comjfiuitd 
IlaiioB  are.  applied  to  Virtue  and  Merit,  and  shews  plainly  b>' 
its  oontentfi,  that  although  he  had  not  yet  entirely  relinquished 
the  favourite  rosi^archcH  of  his  youth,  lie  was  begiunip',*  in 
direct  his  thoughts  to  other  objects. 

The  treatise  alluded  t^]  in  Lh<t  titJo  itf  t)i< 
festly  the  Jmpdnj  into  (If  Origin  of  our  /•'■ 
rirtnr,  by  Dr.  Ilnl^rliesou  nf  fitasgnw,     Ai'  ■ 
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ingenioua  writer,  the  momeRt  of  public  good  prodnced  byaa 
individual,  depending  partly  on  his  benevolence,  and  pnrtly  oe 
his  abiUti/,  the  relation  between  these  different  moral  ideu 
may  be  expressed  in  the  technical  form  of  algebraists,  by  ssj- 
ing,  that  the  first  is  in  the  cotapound  proportion  of  the  two 
others.  Hence  Dr.  Hutcheson  infers,  that  "  the  benevolenct  of 
an  agent  (which  in  this  system  is  synonymous  with  bis  nrnnd 
merit)  is  proportional  to  a  fraction,  having  the  momeDl  i-i 
good  for  the  numerator,  and  the  ability  of  the  agent  for  Uie 
denominator."  *  Varions  other  examples  of  a  similar  nature 
occur  io  the  same  work,  and  are  stated  with  a  gravity  not  iKo- 
gether  worthy  of  the  author.  It  is  probable  that  they  wen? 
intended  merely  as  iUustraliona  of  hts  general  reasonings,  not 
as  media  of  investigation  for  the  discovery  of  new  conclnsotu ; 
but  they  appeared  to  Dr.  Reid  to  be  an  innovation  which  it  was 
of  importance  to  resist,  on  account  of  the  tendency  it  might 
have  (by  confounding  the  endence  of  different  branches  rf 
science)  to  retard  the  progress  of  knowledge  The  very  high 
reputation  which  Dr.  Hut^lieson  then  possessed  in  the  Univer- 
sities of  Scotland,  added  to  the  recent  attempts  of  Pitcaim  aod 
Cheyne  to  ajiply  Mathematical  reasoning  to  medicine,  would 
bestow,  it  is  likely,  an  interest  on  Dr.  Reid's  Essay  at  the  time 
of  its  publication,  which  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  posses 
at  present.  Many  of  the  observations,  however,  which  it  con- 
tains, are  acute  and  original ;  and  all  of  tliem  are  ex|in-9ed 
with  that  clearness  and  prcciiaon  so  conspicuous  in  his  mibse- 
quent  compositions.  The  circumstance  which  renders  a,  subject 
Busceptiblt!  of  mathematical  consideration,  is  accurately  gtated, 
and  tlie  proper  province  of  that  science  defined  in  such  a 
manner,  as  sufficiently  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  those  abases 
of  its  technical  phraseology  wliich  were  at  that  time  prevtdotiL 
From  some  passages  in  it,  there  is,  I  thiuk,  groimd  for  conclnd- 
ing  that  the  author's  reading  had  not  been  very  extensive  pre- 
vious to  this  period.  The  enumeration,  in  particular,  which 
he  has  given  of  the  different  kinds  of  proper  (pianlity,  affotds 

•   \Iiupiiry.  TrenI,  II.  Hrcl,  iii,— K.t 
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a  proof  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  refined  yet  sound 
disquisitions  concerning  the  nature  oi  number  and  oi proportion, 
which  had  appeared  almost  a  century  before  in  the  Mathema- 
tical Lectures  of  Dr.  Barrow,  nor  with  the  remarks  on  the  same 
subject,  introduced  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  one  of  his  controversial 
Letters  addressed  to  Leibnitz. 

In  the  same  paper,  Dr.  Beid  takes  occasion  to  ofifer  some 
reflections  on  the  dispute  between  the  Newtonians  and  Leib- 
nitians  concerning  the  measure  of  forcea  The  fundamental 
idea  on  which  these  reflections  proceed,  is  just  and  important ; 
and  it  leads  to  the  correction  of  an  error,  committed  very 
generally  by  the  partisans  of  both  opinions,  that  of  mistaking 
a  question  concerning  the  comparative  advantages  of  two  d&- 
finitions,  for  a  difiference  of  statement  with  respect  to  a  physical 
fact  It  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  whole  merits  of  the  controversy  are  not  here  exhausted  ; 
and  that  the  honour  of  placing  this  very  subtle  and  abstruse 
question  in  a  point  of  view  calculated  to  reconcile  completely 
the  contending  parties,  was  reserved  for  M.  D'Alembert  To 
have  fallen  short  of  the  success  which  attended  the  inquiries  of 
that  eminent  man,  on  a  subject  so  congenial  to  his  favourite 
habits  of  study,  will  not  reflect  any  discredit  on  the  powers  of 
Dr.  Reid's  mind,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  celebrated  discussion. 

In  1752,  the  Professors  of  Kin^s  College  elected  Dr.  Reid 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  "  in  testimony  of  the  high  opinion 
they  had  formed  of  his  learning  and  abilities."  Of  the  parti- 
cular plan  which  he  followed  in  his  academical  lectures,  while 
he  held  this  oflice,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  satisfac- 
tory account;*  but  the  department  of  science  which  was  assigned 
to  him  by  the  general  system  of  education  in  that  university, 
was  abundantly  extensive, — comprehending  Mathematics  and 
Physics,  as  well  as  Logic  and  Ethics.  A  similar  system  was  pur- 
sued formerly  in  the  other  universities  of  Scotland, — the  same 

•  [But  see  the  information  commani-       as  given  in  the  edition  of  Reid's  CoUccted 
oated  by  Dr.  Knight,  Professor  of  Na-       Workn,  pp  38,  39.] 
tural  Philosophy  in  Marischal  College, 
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individaal  then  ooiiductiug  his  pupils  through  all  those  branches 
of  knowledge  which  are  now  appro{iriated  to  ditferCDt  teachen. 
And  where  the  professor  liappened  fortunately  to  combine  thcee 
various  accomplish  meats  which  distingiiislied  Dr.  Beid  in  «u 
remarkable  a  degree,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  unitjr  anil 
comprehensive  noes  of  method,  of  which  such  academical  coona 
admitted,  must  necessarily  have  poBsessed  important  adi-antagn 
over  that  more  minute  subdivision  of  literary  labour  which  bm 
since  been  introduced.  But  as  public  establislunc-ntH  ongtit  to 
adapt  themselves  to  what  is  ordinary,  rather  than  to  what  U 
possible,  it  is  not  surprising  that  experience  shoald  have  gra- 
dually suggested  an  arrangement  more  suitable  to  the  tnurow 
limits  which  commonly  circumscribe  human  genius. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Beid's  removal  to  Aberdeen,  he  projecti-nl  (in 
^  conjunction  with  his  friend  Dr.  John  Gregory)  a  Literary  Socwtf, 
which  subsisted  for  many  years,  aud  which  seems  to  Iiave  bad 
the  happiest  effects  in  awakening  and  directing  that  8|>irit  of 
philosophical  research,  which  has  since  reflected  ao  much  lustn' 
on  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  meetings  of  this  socie^  were 
held  weekly,  and  affonled  the  members  (beside  Uie  advanlagfu 
to  be  derived  from  a  mutual  communication  of  their  sentiiuentii 
on  the  common  objects  of  their  pursuit)  an  oppurttinity  of 
subjecting  their  intended  publications  to  the  test  of  friendly 
criticism.  The  number  of  valuable  works  which  issued  nearly 
about  the  same  time,  trom  individuals  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion, more  particularly  the  writings  of  Beid,  Gregory,  Campbell, 
Beattie,  andOerard,  furnish  the  beat  panegyric  on  the  enlightened 
views  of  those  under  whose  direction  it  was  originally  fornix 
Among  these  works,  the  most  original  and  profound  waa'A 
questionably  the  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  publiehec 
Dr.  Beid  in  1764.  The  plan  appears  to  have  been  conct 
and  the  subject  deeply  meditated,  by  the  author  long  \ 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  hia  modesty  would  have  ever  i 
mitted  him  to  present  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  s 
studies,  without  the  encouragement  which  he  received  fro 
general  acquiescence  of  his  associates,  in  the  most  im 
conclusions  to  which  he  had  been  led. 
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From  a  passoge  in  the  dedication,  it  would  seem,  that  the 
speculations  which  terminated  in  these  conclusiona  had  com- 
menced aa  early  as  the  year  1739,  at  which  period  the  puhlica- 
tion  of  Mr.  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  induced  him, 
for  the  first  time,  (as  he  himself  informs  us,)  "  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  principles  commonly  received  with  regard  to  the  human 
nndersfanding."  In  his  Eaaaya  on  the  InteUectual  Powers^ 
[178d,]  he  ackuowledgeB,  that,  in  his  youth,  he  had,  without 
examination,  admitted  the  established  opinions  on  which  Mr. 
Hume's  system  of  Scepticism  was  raised,  and  that  it  was  the 
consequences  which  these  opinions  seemed  to  involve,  which 
roused  bis  suspicious  concerning  their  truth.  "  If  I  may  pre- 
sume," says  he,  "  to  speak  ray  own  sentiments,  I  once  helieved 
the  doctrine  of  Ideas  so  firmly,  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of 
lierkele/s  system  along  with  it ;  till  finding  other  coneeqnenceB 
to  follow  from  it,  which  gave  me  more  uneasiness  tliau  the 
want  of  a  material  world,  it  came  into  my  mind  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  to  put  the  question,  Wltat  evidence  have  I  for  , 
this  doctrine,  thai  all  the  ohjecta  of  my  k7totoled</e  are  ideas  in 
my  own  mind?  From  that  time  to  the  present,  I  have  been 
candidly  and  imjiartially,  as  I  think,  seeking  for  the  evidence 
of  this  principle,  but  can  find  none,  excepting  the  authority  of 
philosophers."* 

In  following  the  train  of  Dr.  Reid's  researches,  this  last  ex- 
tract merits  attention,  as  it  contains  an  explicit  avowal,  on  hie 
own  part,  that  at  one  period  of  his  life  he  had  been  led,  by 
Berkeley's  reasonings,  to  abandon  the  belief  of  the  existence  of 
Mailer.  The  avowal  does  honour  to  hia  candour,  and  the  fact 
reflects  no  discredit  on  his  sagacity.  The  truth  is,  that  this 
article  of  the  Berkeleian  system,  however  contrary  to  the  con- 
clusions of  a  sounder  philosophy,  was  the  error  of  no  common 
mind.  Considered  in  contrast  with  that  theory  of  Materialism, 
which  the  excellent  author  was  anxious  to  supplant,  it  possessed 
important  advantages,  not  only  in  its  tendency,  but  in  '\\& 
Bcientiiic  consistency ;  and  it  afforded  a  proof,  wherever  it  met 
with  a  favourable  reception,  of  au  undcrsUiuding  saperior  to 

\lnltIUaaal  i\Mftt,  Ei..aj  II  chsp.  x.—CoU.  Worla,  y  ^83.1 
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those  casual  associations,  whicli,  in  tlie  apprehensioiis  of  romt 
men,  blend  indiBsolubly  llie  pLeuomena  of  thought  witli  Ihe 
objects  of  external  perception.  It  is  recorded  as  a  sapng  or 
M.  Turgot,  (whose  pliilosojihical  opinions  in  some  iinportanl 
points  approached  very  nearly  to  those  of  Dr.  Reiil,)'  that  "  he 
who  had  never  doubled  of  the  existence  of  Matter,  might  be 
assured  he  had  no  turn  for  Metaphysical  disquiaitiona." 

As  the  refutation  of  Mr.  Hume's  Sceptical  theory  waa  the 
great  and  professed  object  of  Dr.  Beid's  Inquiry,  he  wst 
aoxiouK,  before  taking  the  field  as  a  controversial  writer,  to 
guard  against  the  danger  of  misapprehending  or  niisrepn^seot- 
ing  the  meaning  of  bis  a^ilversary,  by  submitting  liis  rcasoDings 
to  Mr.  Hume's  private  examination.  With  this  view  lie  availed 
himself  of  the  good  offices  of  Dr.  Blair,  with  whom  both  he 
and  Mr.  Hume  had  long  lived  in  habits  of  friendship,  TTie 
communications  which  he  at  first  transmitted,  consisted  only 
of  detached  parts  of  the  work,  and  appear  evidently,  fmin  a 
correspondence  which  I  have  perused,  to  have  conveyed  a  verr 
imperfect  idea  of  his  general  system.  In  one  of  Mr.  Hmne'x 
letters  to  Dr.  Blair,  he  betrays  some  want  of  his  usual  good 
humour,  in  looking  Ibrward  to  bis  new  anta^ooist.  "  I  wish,' 
says  he,  "  that  the  parsons  would  confine  themselves  to  their 
old  occupation  of  worrying  one  another,  and  leave  philosoplMn 
to  argue  with  temper,  moderation,  and  good  manners."  After 
Mr.  Hume,  however,  had  read  the  mnnu8crii>t,  he  oddresBcd 
himself  directly  to  the  author,  in  terms  so  candid  and  liberal, 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  his  memory  to  withhold  from  tlie 
public  so  pleasing  a  memorial  of  liis  character. 

"  By  Dr.  Blair's  means  I  have  been  favoured  with  the  penual 
of  your  performance,  which  I  have  read  with  great  jjeamre 
and  attention.  It  is  certainly  very  rare,  that  a  [iiece  bo  dedplr 
philosophical  is  wrote  with  so  much  spirit,  and  affords  so  tnudi 
entertainment  to  the  reader;  though  I  must  still  regret  tfae 
disadvuntages  under  which  I  read  it,  as  I  never  had  the  whole 
performance  at  once  before  me,  and  could  not  be  able  fully  to 
compare  one  i>art   with  another.      To  this  reason,  chiefly,  I 

'  See,  in  piirlidilnr,  Ilii'  nrliolc  EA-iM-iirt  in  llu-  EartfiiiijirJie. 
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ascribo  some  ohscuritiee,  which,  in  spite  of  your  short  analysiH 
or  abstract,  still  eeem  to  hang  over  joiir  system.  For  I  must 
do  you  the  justice  to  own,  that  when  I  enter  into  your  ideas, 
DO  man  appeals  to  express  himself  with  greater  perspicuity 
than  you  do ;  a  talent  which,  above  all  others,  is  requisite  in 
that  species  of  lit<>rature  which  you  have  cultivated.  Thei'e  are 
some  objectiona  which  I  would  willingly  propose  to  the  chaptei', 
0/ Sight,  did  I  not  suspect  that  they  proceed  from  my  not  suf- 
ficiently understanding  it;  and  I  ara  the  more  confirmed  in 
this  susjiicion,  as  Dr.  Blair  tells  me,  that  the  former  objections 
I  made  had  been  derived  chiefly  from  that  cause.  I  shall, 
therefore,  forbear  till  the  whole  can  be  before  me,  and  shall  not 
at  present  propose  any  farther  difGculties  to  your  reasonings. 
I  shall  only  say,  that  if  you  have  been  able  to  clear  up  thet* 
abstruse  and  important  subjects,  instead  of  being  mortified,  I 
shall  be  so  vain  as  to  pretend  to  a  share  of  the  praise ;  and 
shall  think  that  my  errors,  by  having  at  least  some  coherence, 
had  led  you  to  make  a  more  strict  review  of  my  principles, 
which  were  the  common  ones,  and  to  perceive  thoir  futility. 

"As  1  was  deairoufl  to  tie  of  some  use  to  you,  1  kept  a 
watchful  eye  all  along  over  your  style ;  but  it  is  really  so  cor- 
rect, and  BO  good  English,  that  I  found  not  anytlung  worth  the 
remarking.  There  is  only  one  passage  in  thb  chapter,  where 
you  make  uiie  of  the  phra.se  hindtr  to  do,  instead  of  hinder 
from  doinff,  which  is  the  English  one ;  but  I  could  not  find 
the  passage  when  I  sought  for  it.  You  may  judge  how  unex- 
ceptionable tlic  whole  appeared  to  me,  when  I  could  remark  so 
small  a  blemish.  I  beg  my  compliments  to  my  friendly  adver- 
saries, Dr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Qeraril,  and  also  to  Dr.  Gregory, 
whom  I  suspect  to  be  of  the  same  dieposition,  tliough  h«  has 
not  openly  declared  himself  such." 

Of  the  portjculur  doctrines  contained  in  Dr.  Koid's  Inquiry,  1 
do  not  think  it  necessary  hero  to  attempt  any  abstract ;  nor  indeed 
do  hiM  Bpcculatioua  (conducted  as  thoy  were  in  strict  eonfomuly 
to  tlie  ruto.s  of  inductivo  philosophiztng)  atVonl  a  eulycct  tor 
th«  same  species  of  rapid  outline,  wliicit  is  90  as^ul  in  facili- 
tating tiie  study  of  a  merclj  hy[>otlicticftI  thih.ry.    Their  f^reat 
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object  was  to  record  and  to  classify  the  phenomena  whic 
operations  of  the  humaa  miDd  present  to  those  who  l 
carefully  on  the  subjects  of  their  coasciousness  ;  and  of  soeh 
a  history,  it  ia  manifeatj  that  no  abridgment  oould  be  oBeni 
with  advantage.  Some  reflections  on  the  [Jeculiar  plan  adopted 
by  the  author,  and  on  the  general  Bcope  of  his  researches  111 
this  department  of  science,  will  afterwards  find  a  more  con- 
venient place,  when  I  shall  have  finished  my  account  of  U* 
subsequent  publications. 

The  idea  of  prosecuting  the  study  of  the  humaD  Mind,  on  « 
plan  analogous  to  that  which  had  been  so  succeasfully  adt^tbd 
in  Physics  by  the  followers  of  Lord  Bacon,  if  not  first  conceivvi) 
by  Dr.  Reid,  was,  at  least,  firstcarriedsiicceesfully  iDti^cxccutioD 
in  his  writings.  An  attempt  had  lung  before^  been  annouDOol 
by  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  title  page  of  his  Treatise  of  Htemm 
Natwre^  to  introduce  the  experimental  method  of  reusoutag 
into  moral  subjects ;  and  some  admirable  remarks  are  made  in 
the  introduction  to  that  work,  on  the  errors  into  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  been  betrayed  by  the  spirit  of  hypothesis ;  sad 
yet  it  is  now  very  generally  admitted,  that  the  whole  of  his  own 
system  rests  on  a  principle  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  bat 
the  authority  of  philosophers;  and  it  is  certain,  that  in  no 
part  of  it  bus  he  aimed  to  investigate  by  a  systematical 
analysis,  those  general  principles  of  our  constitution  whicb 
can  alone  atibrd  a  8}'ntheticul  explanation  of  its  coiuplicaled 
phenomena. 

I  have  often  been  disposed  to  think,  that  Mr.  Hume'*  io- 
attentioD  to  those  rules  of  philosophizing  which  it  was  luB 
prufcGsed  intention  to  exemplify,  was  owing  in  part  bo  MOM 
indistinctnetia  in  his  notions  concerning  their  import.  It  dcm 
not  appear  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  studies,  be  bad  ]iAid 
much  attention  to  the  models  of  investigation  exhibited  in  the 
writings  of  Newton  and  of  his  successors  ;  and  that  he  was  in 
no  means  aware  of  the  extraordinary  merits  of  Bacon  as  a 
philosopher,  nor  of  the  influence  which  his  writings  have  had 
on  the  subsequent  progress  of  physical  discovery,  is  » 
strated  by  the  cold  and  qualified  encomium  which  is  t 
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on  hie  genius  in  one  of  the  most  elaborate  passages  of  the 
History  of  England. 

la  these  respects  Dr.  Reid  possessed  important  advantages ; 
familiarized  from  his  early  jears  to  those  experimental  inquiries, 
which,  in  the  com-se  of  the  two  last  centuries,  have  exalted 
Natural  Philoeophy  to  the  dignity  of  a.  seieuce,  and  determined 
strongly,  by  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius,  to  connect  every 
step  in  the  progress  of  discovery  with  the  history  of  the  human 
Mind.  The  influence  of  the  general  views  ojicned  in  the 
Novum  Organon,  may  be  traced  in  almost  every  page  of  hia 
writin-^  ;  and,  indeed,  the  circiunatance  by  which  these  are  so 
strongly  and  characteristically  distinguished  is,  that  they  exhibit 
the  first  systematical  attempt  to  exemplify,  in  the  study  of 
human  nature,  the  same  plan  of  investigation  which  conducted 
Kewtou  to  the  propertiesof  light,  and  to  the  law  of  gravitation. 
It  is  from  a  steady  adherence  to  this  plan,  and  not  from  the 
superiority  of  his  inventive  powers,  that  he  claims  to  himself 
any  merit  as  a  philosopher ;  and  be  seems  even  willing  (with 
a  modesty  approaching  to  a  fault)  to  abandon  the  praise  of 
what  is  commonly  called  (jenina,  to  the  authors  of  the  systems 
which  he  was  anxious  to  refute.  "  It  is  genius,"  he  observes  in 
one  passage,  "  and  not  the  want  of  it,  that  adulterates  philo- 
sophy, and  fills  it  with  error  and  false  theory.  A  creative 
imagination  disdains  the  mean  offices  of  digging  for  a  founda- 
tion, of  removing  rubbish,  and  carrying  materials ;  leaving 
these  servile  employments  to  the  drudges  in  science,  it  plans  a 
design  and  raises  a  fabric.  Invention  supplies  materials  where 
they  are  wanting,  and  fancy  adds  colouring  and  every  befitting 
ornament  'l^e  work  pleases  the  eye,  and  wants  nothing  but 
solidity  and  a  good  foundation.  It  seems  even  to  vie  with  the 
works  of  nature,  till  some  succeeding  architect  blows  it  into 
ruins,  and  builds  as  goodly  a  fabric  of  his  own  in  its  place." 

"  Success  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,"  bo  observes  fartb«r,  "  it 
is  not  in  human  power  to  commanil ;  but  jwrhnps  it  Is  poceiblv, 
by  caution  and  humility,  to  avoid  urror  and  delusion.     Tito 
liibyrinlh  may  he  too  intricate,  and  the  thread  loo  flue,  Uf 
traced  through  all  its  windings  ;  but  if  wc  stop  whttro  v 
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B  it  no  farther,  imd  secure  the  gruund  we  hav-o  gaiuoil,  there 
B  harm  done  ;  a  quicker  eye  may  in  time  trace  it  fartlier."* 

The  uiiasRUQiiug  language  with  which  Dr.  Reid  cnJoavoura 
to  rt'uiuve  the  prejudices  naturally  excit«il  hy  a  new  attvmpt  to 
philosojibize  on  m  unpromising,  and  liilherto  m  unRrnteful  a 
subject,  recalls  tfl  our  recollectiou  those  passages  in  which  Lord 
Bacon — filled  aa  his  own  tmagiuutioii  was  with  the  future  gran- 
deur of  the  fabric  founded  by  his  hand — bexpeaks  the  indulgt-nce 
of  hifl  readers  for  an  enterprise  apparently  so  hopclcBS  and  pre- 
sumptuous. The  apology  lie  offers  for  himself,  when  compared 
with  the  height  to  which  the  structure  of  physical  knowledge 
has  since  attained,  may  perhaps  have  dome  etTect  in  attrACling 
a  more  general  attention  to  pursuits  btill  more  immediately 
interesting  to  mankind ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  forms  the  best 
comment  on  the  prophetic  suggestions  in  which  Dr.  Bvid 
occasionally  indulgi'S  himself  concerning  the  future  progress  of 
moral  s|)ecuIation. 

"  Hi  homines  per  tanta  nnnoruui  epatia  viam  vojuin  in- 
veniendi  ot  colendi  scieutias  tenuissent,  nee  tameii  ulteriutt 
progredi  potuissent,  audax  procul  dubio  et  temeraria  forrt 
opinio,  posse  rem  in  ulterius  provehi.  Qiiod  si  in  via  ipea 
erratum  sit,  atque  hominnm  opera  iu  iis  consumpta  in  ipiibns 
minime  o|)ortebat,  sequitur  ex  eo,  non  in  rebus  ipsis  difltcidtatem 
oriri,  quaj  potestatis  nostrte  nou  sunt ;  sed  in  intellcctu  bu- 
mano,  ejusque  nsu  et  applicatione,  qute  res  remedium  et 
medicinam  suscipit." ' — "  De  nobia  ipsis  silemus  :  de  re  autem 
quo;  agitur,  petimus :  nt  homines  earn  non  opinioneio,  sed 
opus  esse  cogitent ;  ac  pro  certo  liabeant,  non  sectu;  nofi 
alicnjus,  aut  placiti,  sed  ulilitatis  ct  amplitudinis  humaDK 
fundanienta  moliri.  Prceterea,  ut  bene  sperent:  ueqoe  In- 
staurationera  nostram  ut  quiddam  infinitum  et  ultra  mortale 
fingant,  et  animo  concipiant ;  quimi  revera  sit  intinitj  erroris 
finis  et  terminus  legilimus." ' 

The  impressiDD  produced  on  the  minds  of  speculative  men 
by  the  publication  of  Dr.  Reid's  Inquiry,  was  fully  as  great  u 
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could  be  exjiccted  from  tlie  nature  of  bia  undertaldng.  It  was 
a  work  neither  addreBHcd  to  the  multitude,  nor  level  to  their 
comprehension ;  and  the  freedom  with  which  it  canvassed 
opinions  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities,  was  ill  calculated 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  learned.  A  few,  however,  habi- 
tuated, like  the  autlior,  to  the  analytical  researclies  of  the 
Newtonian  school,  soon  perceived  the  extent  of  his  views,  and 
rocognised  in  his  pages  the  genuine  spirit  and  language  of 
inductive  investigation.  Among  the  members  of  this  Univer- 
sity, Mr.  Ferguson*  was  the  first  to  applaud  Dr.  Reid's  success, 
warmly  recommending  to  bis  pupils  a  sternly  prosecution  of  the 
same  plan,  as  the  only  effectual  method  of  ascertaining  the 
general  principles  of  the  human  frame ;  and  illustrating  happily, 
by  his  own  profound  and  eloquent  diaquiaitions,  the  application 
of  such  studies  to  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  and  to  the 
great  concerns  of  life.  I  recollect  too,  when  I  attended  (about 
tlie  year  1771)  the  lectures  of  the  late  Mr.  Ku89ell,t  to  have 
heard  high  encomiums  on  the  philosophy  of  Reid,  in  the  course 
of  those  comprehensive  discussions  concerning  the  objects  and 
the  rules  of  experimental  science,  with  which  he  so  agreeably 
diversified  the  particular  doctrines  of  Physics.  Nor  must  I 
omit  this  opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my 
old  friend  Mr.  Stevenson,  then  Professor  of  Logic,  whose  candid 
mind,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  gave  a  welcome  reception  to  a. 
system  subversive  of  the  theories  which  he  batl  taught  for  forty 
year.s,  and  whose  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
prompte<l  him,  when  his  career  was  almost  finished,  to  under- 
take the  laborious  task  of  new-modelling  that  usefid  compilation 
of  elementary  instruction,  to  which  a  aingiUar  diffidence  of  his 
own  powers  limited  liis  literary  exertions. 

It  is  with  no  common  feelings  of  respect  and  of  giatitude, 
that  I  now  recall  the  names  of  those  to  whom  I  owe  my  first 
attachment  to  these  studies,  and  the  happiness  of  a  liberal  occu- 
patioi]  superior  to  the  mort-  aspiiirig  aims  of  a  servile  ambition. 

From  the  LTuiveraity  of  (^Jlasgow,  Dr.  Reid's  Inqmry  received 
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a  Btill  more  eubetanttal  testimony  of  Bi>probatioD,  the  aoUur 
having  been  invited,  in  1764,  [the  very  yejix  of  publication,]  by 
that  learned  body,  to  the  jtrofeasorsbip  t>f  Moral  Philo^oph^, 
then  vacant  by  the  resignatioQ  of  Mr.  Smith.  Tlie  preftmKnt 
was  in  many  rcapects  advontageciUB,  affording  an  incoiue  con- 
Biderably  greater  than  he  enjoyed  at  Aberdeen,  and  cnablJog 
him  to  concentrate  to  bis  favourite  objects,  that  atteutiou  which 
had  been  hitherto  distracted  by  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  Us 
academical  engagements.  It  was  not,  however,  without  relact- 
ance  that  he  consented  to  tear  himself  from  a  spot  where  he 
had  Eo  long  been  faBteoiug  hie  roots ;  and,  much  ae  be  loved 
the  society  in  which  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  I  itn 
doubtful  if,  in  his  mind,  it  compensated  the  sacnSco  of  eorlia 
habits  and  connexions. 

Abstracting  from  tlie  charm  of  local  attachment,  the  Uninf- 
Nity  of  Glasgow,  at  the  time  when  Dr.  Reid  was  adopted  At  oat 
of  itH  members,  presented  strong  attractiona  to  reconcile  hjjii  to 
his  change  of  situation.  Robert  Simson,  the  great  restorer  of 
ancient  geometry,  was  etlll  alive  ;  and,  although  far  advsiioed 
in  years,  preserved  unimpaired  his  ardour  in  study,  his  relish  ftt 
social  relaxation,  and  his  amusing  singularities  of  humotn*.  Di; 
Moor  combined,  with  a  gaiety  and  a  levi^  foreign  to  this  rltfiMtti, 
the  profound  attainments  of  a  scholar  and  of  a  mathematictalL 
In  Dr.  Block,  to  whose  fortunate  genius  a  new  world  of  scieiHB 
had  just  opened,  Reid  acknowledged  an  instructor  and  a  gnjtlf, 
and  met  a  simplicity  of  manners  congenial  to  his  own.  The 
Wilsons  (both  father  and  son)  were  formed  to  attach  bis  bmt 
by  the  similarity  of  their  scientiiic  pursuits,  and  an  eotin 
sympathy  with  his  views  and  sentiments.  Nor  wa«  be  le» 
delighted  with  the  good-humoured  opposition  which  bis  o|tt- 
nions  never  failed  to  encounter  in  the  acutenese  of  Millar,  tlim 
in  thevigonrof  youthful  genius,  and  warm  from  the  lessons  of  a 
different  school.  Dr.  Leechman,  the  friend  and  biographi 
Hutcheson,  was  the  ofiicial  head  of  the  College,  and  n 
weight  of  a  venerable  name  to  the  reputation  of  a  c 
whicli  he  had  once  adorned  in  a  more  active  station.' 
'  Sm  Note  c. 
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Animated  by  the  zeal  of  such  associates,  and  by  the  busy 
scenes  wliich  his  new  residence  presented  in  every  department 
oi'  useful  industry,  Dr.  Reid  entered  t>o  his  functions  at  Glasgow 
with  an  ardour  not  common  at  the  period  of  life  whicli  he  had 
now  attained.  His  researches  concerning  the  human  Mind, 
and  the  priuciples  of  Morale,  which  had  occupied  but  an  incon- 
siderable space  in  the  wide  circle  of  science,  allotted  to  him  by 
his  former  office,  were  extended  and  methodized  in  a  course, 
which  employed  five  hours  every  week,  during  six  months  of 
the  year  ;  the  example  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and  the 
prevailing  topics  of  conversation  around  him,  occasionally 
turned  his  thoughts  to  commercial  politics,  and  produced  some 
ingenious  essays  on  different  questions  connected  with  trade, 
which  were  communicated  to  a  private  society  of  hia  academical 
friends ;  his  early  passion  for  the  mnthematicai  Hciences  was 
revived  by  the  conversation  of  Simson,  Moor,  and  the  WilsonB ; 
and,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Black, 
with  a  juvenile  curiosity  and  enthusiasm. 

As  the  substance  of  Dr.  Reid's  Lectures  at  Glasgow  (at  least 
of  that  part  of  them  which  was  roost  Important  and  original) 
has  been  since  given  to  the  public  in  a  more  improved  form,  it 
IB  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge  on  the  plan  which  he  followed 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  I  ahall  therefore  only 
observe,  that  beside  his  speculations  on  the  Intellectual  and  . 
Active  Powers  of  Man,  and  a  system  of  Practical  Ethics,  his 
course  comprehended  some  general  views  with  respect  to  Natural 
Jurisprudence,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  Politics,  A 
few  lectnrea  on  Rhetoric,  which  were  read,  at  a  separate  hour, 
to  a  more  advanced  class  of  students,  formed  a  voluntary  addi- 
tion to  the  appropriate  functions  of  bis  ofiice,  to  which,  it  is 
probable,  he  was  prompted  rather  by  a  wish  to  supply  what 
was  then  a  <leflcien<ty  in  the  established  course  of  education, 
than  by  any  predilectioti  for  a  branch  of  study  so  foreign  to  his 
ordinary  pnnmitn. 

The  iiierits  of  Dr.  Betd,  a  pnblio  feachcr,  wore  deriveil 
chiefly  from  that  rich  funi)  nal  and  instructive  philo- 
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wearied  assiduity  in  inculcatiag  priuciples  which  lie  conceived 
to  be  of  essential  importance  to  btiman  happiuesa  In  bis 
elocution  and  mode  of  instruction,  there  was  nothing  pecoliarly 
attractive.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  indulged  himself  in  the  warmtli 
of  extempore  diacoutae ;  nor  was  his  manner  of  reading  calm- 
lated  to  increase  the  effect  of  what  he  had  committed  to  writing. 
Such,  however,  was  the  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  his  style, 
puch  the  gravity  and  authority  of  hia  character,  and  such  llic 
general  interest  of  his  young  bearers  in  the  doctrines  which  he 
taught,  that  by  the  numerous  audiences  to  which  his  instrtic- 
tions  were  addressed,  he  whs  heard  uniformly  with  the  mwt 
silent  and  respectful  attention.  On  this  subject  I  speak  frooi 
personal  knowledge,  having  had  the  good  fortune,  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  winter  of  1772,  to  be  one  uf  hi« 
pupils. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me,  from  what  I  am  now  able  to  recol- 
lect of  the  order  which  he  observed  in  treating  the  difierent 
parts  of  liis  subject,  that  he  had  laid  much  stress  on  syslema- 
tieal  arrangement  Jt  is  probable  that  he  availed  himself  of 
whatever  materials  his  private  inquiries  afforded  for  bis  acnde- 
mical  compoaitious,  without  aiming  at  the  merit  of  combiuiug 
them  into  a  whole,  by  a  comprehensive  and  regular  design  ; — 
an  undertaking  to  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  cstablifibtHl 
forms  of  hia  university,  consecrated  by  long  custom,  would  haw 
presented  some  obstacles.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  neither 
he  nor  his  immediate  predecessor  ever  published  any  general 
prospectus  of  their  respective  plans ;  nor  any  krcuis  or  outiineit 
to  assist  their  students  in  tracing  the  trains  of  thought  which 
suggested  their  various  transitions. 

The  interest,  however,  excit«d  by  eucb  details  aa  thest^  eTco 
if  it  were  in  my  power  to  lender  them  more  fnll  and  satisfao- 
tory,  must  necessarily  be  temporary  and  local ;  and  1  thercforr 
hasten  to  observations  of  a  more  general  nature,  on  the  di»- 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  Dr.  Reid's  pliilosophical  geniim, 
and  on  the  spirit-  and  scope  uf  those  researches  which  l»e  Iw* 
bequeathed  lo  posterity  concerning  the  phenomena  and  laws  u 
the  hnnnaii  mind.     In  mentioning  his  first  peiforniance  on  | 
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subject,  I  have  already  anticipated  a  few  remarks  which  are 
equally  applicable  to  his  subsequent  publications ;  but  the  hints 
then  suggested  were  too  slight,  to  place  in  so  strong  a  light  as 
I  could  wish,  the  peculiarities  of  that  mode  of  investigation, 
which  it  was  the  great  object  of  his  writings  to  recommend  and 
to  exemplify.  His  own  anxiety,  to  neglect  nothing  that  might 
contribute  to  its  farther  illustration,  induced  him,  while  his 
health  and  faculties  were  yet  entire,  to  withdraw  from  his 
public  labours,  and  to  devote  himself  with  an  undivided 
attention  to  a  task  of  more  extensive  and  permanent  utility. 
It  was  in  the  year  1780  that  he  carried  this  design  into  execu- 
tion, at  a  period  of  life  (for  he  was  then  seventy)  when  the 
infirmities  of  age  might  be  supposed  to  account  sufficiently  for 
his  retreat ;  but  when,  in  fact,  neither  the  vigour  of  his  mind 
nor  of  his  body  seemed  to  have  suffered  any  injury  from  time. 
The  works  which  he  published  not  many  years  afterwards, 
afford  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  assiduity  with  which  he  had 
availed  himself  of  his  literary  leisure  ;  his  Essays  on  (he  Intel- 
lectual  Powers  of  Man  appearing  in  1785  ;*  and  those  on  the 
Active  Powers  in  1788. 

As  these  two  performances  are,  both  of  them,  parts  of  one 
great  work,  to  which  his  Inquiry  into  the  Hunum  Mind  may 
be  regarded  as  the  introduction,  I  have  reserved  for  this  place 
whatever  critical  reflections  I  have  to  offer  on  his  merits  as  an 
author  ;  conceiving  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  produce 
their  intended  effect,  when  presented  at  once  in  a  connected 
form,  than  if  interspersed,  according  to  a  chronological  order, 
with  the  details  of  a  biographical  narrative. 

*  [These  wore  dedicated  to  Mr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  James  Gregory.] 
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SECTION  IL 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SPIRIT  AND  SCOPE  OF  DR.  BEID's 

PHILOSOPHY. 

I  HAVE  already  observed,  that  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
Dr.  Beid's  Philosophy,  is  the  systematical  steadiness  with 
which  he  has  adhered  in  his  inquiries  to  that  plan  of  investi* 
gation  which  is  delineated  in  the  Novum  Organon^  and  which 
has  been  so  happily  exemplified  in  physics  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  his  followers.  To  recommend  this  plan  as  the  only  effec- 
tual method  of  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  nature,  was  the 
favourite  aim  of  all  his  studies,  and  a  topic  on  which  he  thought 
he  could  not  enlarge  too  much,  in  conversing  or  corresponding 
with  his  younger  friends.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Gregory,  which 
I  have  perused,  he  particularly  congratulates  him,  upon  his 
acquaintance  with  Lord  Bacon's  works ;  adding,  '^  I  am  very 
apt  to  measure  a  man's  understanding,  by  the  opinion  he 
entertains  of  that  author." 

It  were  perhaps  to  be  wished,  that  he  had  taken  a  little  more 
pains  to  illustrate  the  fundamental  rules  of  that  logic,  the 
value  of  which  he  estimated  so  highly;  more  especially,  to 
point  out  the  modifications  with  which  it  is  applicable  to  the 
science  of  Mind.  Many  important  hints,  indeed,  connected 
with  this  subject,  may  be  collected  from  different  parts  of  his 
writings ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a  more  ample  dis- 
cussion of  it  in  a  preliminary  dissertation,  might  have  thrown 
light  on  the  scope  of  many  of  his  researches,  and  obviated  some 
of  the  most  plausible  objections  which  have  been  stated  to  his 
conclusions. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  at  present,  to  attempt  to 
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supply  a  desideratum  of  so  great  a  magnitude ; — bd  under- 
taking which,  I  truBt,  will  find  a,  more  convenient  place  in  the 
farther  prosecution  of  those  apeculationB  with  respect  to  the 
Intellectual  Powers  which  I  have  already  submitted  to  the 
public.  The  detached  remarks  which  follow,  are  offered  merely 
as  a  supplement  to  what  I  have  stated  concerning  the  nature 
and  oliject  of  this  branch  of  study,  in  the  Jntrodaction  to  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Jluman  Mind.* 

The  influence  of  Bacon's  genius  on  the  subsequent  progress 
of  physical  discovery,  has  been  seldom  fairly  appreciated  ;  by 
some  writers  almost  entirely  overlooked,  and  by  others  con- 
sideretl  as  the  sole  caUGe  of  the  reformation  in  science  which 
has  since  taken  place.  Of  theee  extremes,  the  latter  certainly 
is  the  least  nide  of  the  truth ;  for,  in  the  whole  history 
of  letters,  no  other  individual  can  be  mentioned  whose  exer- 
tions have  had  so  indisputable  an  effect  in  forwarding  the 
intellectual  progress  of  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  before  the  era  when  Bacon  appeared, 
various  philosophers  in  different  parts  of  Europe  had  struck 
into  the  right  path ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether 
any  one  important  rule  with  respect  to  the  true  method  of 
investigation  be  contained  in  liis  works,  of  which  no  hint  can 
bo  traced  in  those  of  his  predecessors.  His  great  merit  lay  in 
concentrating  their  feeble  and  scattered  lights; — fixing  the 
attention  of  philosophers  on  the  clistin^uishing  characteristics 
of  true  and  of  false  science,  by  a  felicity  of  illustration  peculiar 
to  himself,  seconded  by  the  commanding  powers  of  a  bold  imd 
figurative  eloquence.  Tlie  method  of  investigation  which  he 
recommended  hod  been  previously  followed  in  every  instance, 
in  which  any  solid  discovery  had  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  laws  of  nature ,  but  it  had  been  followed  BccidentoIIy,  and 
without  any  regular  preconceived  design ;  and  it  was  rcservud 
for  him  to  reduce  to  rule  and  method  what  others  had  effected, 
cither  fortnitoiisly,  or  from  fwmo  momr--—     '-  r  tbu 

truth.     It  is  justly  observed  by  l>r.  Rein  vlio 
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into  vapour,  proceeded  on  tlie  many  general  principle  by  which 
Newkin  discovered  the  law  of  gmvitation  and  the  properties 
uf  light.  His  Iic(/iilfB  I'hilosophaiidi  aru  maxims  of  Common 
Beiiae,  und  are  practised  every  day  in  common  life ;  aad  he  who 
pIiiloBophizes  by  other  rules,  either  coaeeming  the  material 
syBtcm  or  concerning  the  mind,  mistakes  his  aim,"* 

These  remarks  arc  not  intended  to  detract  from  the  Jnat  glory 
of  BncoD ;  for  they  apply  to  all  those,  without  exception,  who 
have  systematized  the  principles  of  any  of  the  arts.  Indeud, 
they  apply  less  forcibly  to  him  than  to  any  other  philosopher 
whose  studies  have  been  dirueted  to  objects  analogous  ti^i  hia ; 
inasmuch  as  we  know  of  no  art,  of  wliich  the  ndes  have  been 
reduced  successfully  into  a  didactic  form,  when  the  art  itself 
was  ae  much  in  infancy  as  experimental  plulosopliy  wbm  when 
Bacon  wrote.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed,  that  the  utility  was 
small  of  thus  attempting  to  systematize  the  accidental  prooeseee 
of  unenlightened  ingenuity,  and  to  give  to  the  noblest  exertions 
of  huniaa  reason  the  same  advantages  of  scientific  method, 
which  have  contributed  so  much  to  ensure  the  success  of  genias 
in  pursuits  of  inferior  importance.  The  very  philosophical 
inottof  whicli  Reynolds  has  so  happily  prefixed  to  his  Acmlemi- 
col  Di8couTse^,  a<lmits,  on  this  occasion,  of  a  still  more  appro- 
priate application  ;  "  Omnia  fere  ipire  prreceptis  eontineutur  ah 
ingeniosis  hominibus  finnt;  sed  casu  quodam  magis  quoin 
Bcientia.  Ideoqiie  doctrina  et  animadversio  adhibenda  est,  at 
ea  qute  interdum  sine  ratione  nobis  occurrunt,  semper  in  nostra 
potoftate  dnt ;  ct  quoties  rea  postulaverit,  a  nobis  ex  prieparato 
adhibeantur." 

But  although  a  few  superior  miuds  seem  to  have  been  id 
8ume  measure  predisposed  for  that  revolntion  in  science,  which 
Bacon  contributed  so  powerfully  to  accomplish,  the  case  was 
very  different  with  the  great  majority  of  tho§e  who  were  then 
most  distinguished  for  learning  and  talenta.  His  \-icw8  were 
plainly  too  advanced  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and,  that 
lie  was  sensible  of  this  himself,  appears  from  those  remarkable 
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1  which  he  styles  himself  "  the  servant  of  poBterity," 
"  bequeaths  his  fame  to  future  times."  Hobhes,  who  in 
his  early  youth  had  enjoyed  hia  friendship,  speaks  a  consider- 
able time  after  Bacon's  death,  of  exjxsrimental  philosophy,  in 
terms  of  contempt ;  influenced  probably,  not  a  little,  by  the 
tendency  he  perceived  in  the  inductive  method  of  inquiry,  to 
undermine  the  tbundations  of  that  fabric  of  scepticism  which  it 
was  the  great  object  of  his  lahours  to  rear.  Nay,  even  during 
the  course  of  the  last  century,  it  has  been  less  from  Bacon's 
own  speculations,  than  from  the  examples  of  sound  investiga- 
tion exhibited  by  a  few  eminent  men,  who  professed  to  follow 
him  as  their  guide,  that  the  practical  spirit  of  his  writings  has 
been  caught  by  the  multitude  of  physical  ex^ierimentatists  over 
Europe  ; — truth  and  good  eense  descending  gradually,  in  this 
as  in  other  instances,  by  the  force  of  imitation  and  of  early 
habit,  from  the  higher  orders  of  intellect  to  the  lower.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Continent,  more  especially,  the  circulation  of 
Bacon's  philosophical  works  has  been  surprisingly  slow.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Descartcfl  himself  ever  perused  them  ;*  and  as 
late  as  the  year  1759,  if  we  may  credit  Montucla,  they  were 
very  little  known  in  France.  The  introductory  discourse  pre- 
fixed by  D'Alerabert  to  the  Kncyclop^ie,  first  recommended 
them  in  that  country  to  general  attention. 

The  change  whicli  has  taken  place  during  the  two  lost  cen- 
turies in  the  plan  of  physical  research,  and  the  success  wliich 
has  so  remarkably  attended  it,  could  not  fall  to  suggest  an  idea, 
that  something  analogous  might  probably  be  accomplished  at  a 
future  period,  with  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  the  intellectual 
world.  And  accordingly,  various  hints  of  this  kind  may  be 
traced  in  different  authors,  since  the  era  of  Newton's  discoveries. 
A  memomhle  instance  occurs  in  the  prediction  witli  which  that 
great  man  concludes  his  Optica : — "  That  if  natural  philosophy, 
in  all  its  parts,  by  pursuing  the  inductive  method,  shall  at 
length  be  perfected,  the  bounds  of  moral  philosophy  will  also 
be  enlarged."  Similar  remarks  may  be  found  in  other  publi- 
ontions,  particularly  in  Mr.  Hume's  TrtxAise  of  Human  Nature, 

■  [But  acP  Uia  DUtTTlation,  H'orh,  Vi4.  T.  |jp.  118,  M4.| 
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where  the  subject  is  enlarged  on  with  much  iiigonoity.  Aa  for 
htiwever  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  Dr.  Hciii  wuh  the  first  who  con- 
ceived justly  and  clearly  the  analogy  between  these  two  different 
brauchea  of  human  knowledge ;  defining  with  [ireciHioQ  the  di^ 
tinct  provinces  of  Observation  and  of  Se/lecliOJt,  in  fumishiDg 
the  data  of  all  our  reasonings  concerning  Matter  and  Mind  ; 
and  demonBtrating  the  necessity  of  a  careful  separation  between 
the  phenomena  which  they  respectively  exhibit,  while  we  adhere 
to  the  same  mode  of  philosophizing  in  iuvestigatiug  the  laws 
of  both. 

That  so  many  philosophers  should  have  thus  missed  their 
aim  in  prosecuting  the  study  of  the  Human  Mind,  will  appear 
the  less  surjirislng,  when  we  consider  in  how  many  difficulties, 
peculiar  to  itself,  this  science  is  involved.  It  is  sulUcicut  at 
present  to  nae-ntton  those  which  arise, — from  the  mottiphorical 
origin  of  all  the  words  which  express  the  intellectual  phcno- 
meua  ;  from  the  subtle  and  fugitive  nature  of  the  objects  of  our 
reasonings  ;  from  the  habits  of  inattention  we  acquire  in  varly 
life,  to  the  subjects  of  our  cousciousness ;  and  from  the  pre- 
judices which  early  impressions  and  associations  create  to  warp 
our  opiaions.  It  must  be  reniemliered,  too,  that  in  the  science 
of  Mind^(80  imperfectly  are  its  logical  rules  as  ycl  understood  t) 
we  have  not  the  same  checks  on  the  abuses  of  our  reasoning 
powers,  which  serve  to  guard  us  against  error  in  our  other  re- 
searches. In  Physics,  a  speculative  mistake  is  abandoned,  when 
contradicted  by  lacts  which  strilce  the  senses.  In  Mathematics 
an  absurd  or  incomisteut  conclusion  is  admitted  as  a  demon- 
strative proof  of  a  faulty  hypothesis.  But,  in  those  inquiries 
which  relate  to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  the  absurditieii 
and  inconsistencies  to  which  we  are  led  by  almost  all  the  systems 
hitherto  proposed,  instead  of  suggesting  corrections  and  im- 
provements on  these  systems,  ha\e  too  freijuently  had  the  effect 
of  producing  scepticism  with  respect  to  all  of  them  alike.  How 
melancholy  is  the  confession  of  Hume  ! — "  The  intense  view  of 
these  manifold  contradictions  and  imperfections  in  human 
reason,  has  so  wrought  upon  me,  and  heated  my  brain,  that  I 
am  ready  to  reject  all  belief  and   reasoning,  and   can  look 
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Upon    DO    opintOQ    even    as    more    probable   or   likely   than 
anotJier."* 

Under  these  discouragements  to  this  branch  of  study,  it 
affords  some  comfort  to  reflect  on  the  great  number  of  im- 
[(orlaiit  facts  with  respect  to  the  miod,  which  are  scattered  iu 
the  writings  of  philosophera.  As  the  subject  of  our  inquiry 
here  lies  within  our  own  breast,  a  considerable  mixture  of  truth 
may  be  expected  even  iu  those  systems  which  are  most  errone- 
ous ;  not  only  because  a  number  of  men  can  scarcely  be  long 
imposed  on  by  a  hypothesis  which  is  perfectly  groundless,  con- 
cerning the  objects  of  their  own  consciousness,  but  because  it 
is  generally  by  an  alliance  with  truth  and  with  the  original 
principles  of  human  nature,  that  prejudices  and  associations 
prodnce  their  effects.t  Perhaps  it  may  even  be  aflirmed,  that 
our  progress  in  this  research  depends  less  on  the  degree  of  our 
industry  and  invention,  than  on  our  sagacity  and  good  sense  in 
fieparating  old  discoveries  from  the  errors  which  have  been 
blended  with  them ;  and  on  that  candid  and  dispassionate 
temper  that  may  prevent  us  from  being  led  astray  by  the  love 
of  novelty,  or  the  affectation  of  singularity.  In  this  respect, 
the  science  of  Mind  possesses  a  very  important  advantage  over 
that  which  relates  to  the  laws  of  the  material  world.  Tbe 
former  has  been  cultivated  with  more  or  less  success  in  all  ages 
and  countries  :  the  facts  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  latter 
have,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  been  collected  during  the 
course  of  the  last  two  centuries.  An  obtiervation  niuiilar  to 
this  is  applied  to  systems  of  Ethics  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  account 
of  the  theory  of  Mandeville  ;  and  tbe  illnstration  he  gives  of  it 
may  be  extended  with  equal  propriety  to  the  science  of  mind 
in  general.  "  A  system  of  Natural  pliUosopliy,"  he  remiu-ks, 
"  may  appear  very  plausible,  and  be  for  a  long  time  very  gener- 
ally received  iu  the  world,  and  yet  have  no  foundation  in 
nature,  nor  any  sort  of  resemblance  to  tbo  truth.  But  it  in 
otherwise  with  systems  of  Moral  philosophy.    When  a  inivcil.'r 

»[7y»atiM<ifltu«unyalur:  Hook  f  I "  K*«7  wrmr,"  ... ■ 
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gives  an  accouDt  of  some  distant  country,  he  may  impose  upon 
our  credulity  the  most  groundless  and  absurd  fictions  as  the 
most  certain  matters  of  fact :  but  when  a  person  pretends  to 
inform  us  of  what  passes  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  of  the 
affairs  of  the  very  parish  we  live  in,  though  here  too,  if  we  are 
so  careless  as  not  to  examine  things  with  our  own  eyes,  he  may 
deceive  us  in  many  respects ;  yet  the  greatest  falsehoods  which 
he  imposes  on  us  must  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  truth,  and 
must  even  have  a  considerable  mixture  of  truth  in  them.''''^ 

These  considerations  demonstrate  the  essential  importance, 
in  this  branch  of  study,  of  forming,  at  the  cominencement  of 
our  inquiries,  just  notions  of  the  criteria  of  true  and  false 
science,  and  of  tlie  rules  of  philosophical  investigation.  They 
demonstrate,  at  the  same  time,  that  an  attention  to  the  rules 
of  philosophizing,  as  they  are  exemplified  in  the  physical  re- 
searches of  Newton  and  his  followers,  although  the  best  of  all 
pre|)arations  for  an  examination  of  the  mental  phenomena^  is 
but  one  of  the  steps  necessary  to  ensure  our  success.  On  an 
accurate  comparison  of  the  two  subjects,  it  might  probably  ap- 
pear, that  after  this  preliminary  step  has  been  gained,  the  most 
arduous  part  of  the  process  still  remains.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  it  is  not  from  any  defect  in  the  power  of  ratiocination  or 
deduction,  that  our  speculative  errors  chiefly  arise ; — a  fact  of 
which  we  have  a  decisive  proof  in  the  facility  with  which  most 
students  may  be  taught  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences, 
when  compared  with  the  difficulty  of  leading  their  minds  to  the 
truth  on  questions  of  morals  and  politics.t 

The  logical  rules  which  lay  the  foundation  of  sound  and  useful 
conclusions  concerning  the  laws  of  this  internal  world,  although 
not  altogether  overlooked  by  Lord  Bacon,  were  plainly  not  the 
principal  object  of  his  work  ;  and  what  he  has  written  on  the 
subject,  consists  chiefly  of  detached  hints  dropped  casually  in 
the  course  of  other  speculationa  A  comprehensive  view  of  the 
sciences  and  arts  dependent  on  the  philosophy  of  the  human 

*  [3foral  Sentiments,  Part  VII.  sect.      literally,  with  one  in  Aristotle's  Nico- 
ii.  chap.  4,  sixth  and  later  editions.]  machian  Ethics.] 

t  [This  sentence  corresponds,  almost 
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mind,  exhibiting  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  general  system  of  human  knowledge,  would  form  a 
natural  and  useful  introduction  to  the  study  of  these  logical 
principles ;  but  such  a  view  remains  still  a  desideratum^  after 
all  the  advances  made  towards  it  by  Bacon  and  D'Alembert 
Indeed,  in  the  present  improved  state  of  things,  much  is 
wanting  to  complete  and  perfect  that  more  simple  part  of  their 
intellectual  map  which  relates  to  the  material  universe.  Of  the 
inconsiderable  progress  hitherto  made  towards  a  just  delinea- 
tion of  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  studying  the  mental 
phenomena,  no  other  evidence  is  necessary  than  this,  That  the 
sources  of  error  and  false  judgment  so  peculiarly  connected,  in 
consequence  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  with  studies  in  which 
our  best  interests  are  immediately  and  deeply  concerned,  have 
never  yet  been  investigated  with  such  accuracy,  as  to  afford 
effectual  aid  to  the  student  in  his  attempts  to  counteract  their 
influence.  One  of  these  sources  alone — ^that  which  arises  from 
the  imperfections  of  Language,  furnishes  an  exception  to  the 
general  remark.  It  attracted,  fortunately,  the  particular  notice 
of  Locke,  whose  observations  with  respect  to  it,  compose,  per- 
haps, the  most  valuable  part  of  his  philosophical  writings ;  and 
since  the  time  of  Condillac,  the  subject  has  been  still  more 
deeply  analyzed  by  others.  Even  on  this  article  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done  ;  but  enough  has  been  already  accomplished 
to  justify  the  profound  aphorism  in  which  Bacon  pointed  it 
out  to  the  attention  of  his  followers : — "  Credunt  homines 
Rationem  suam  verbis  imperare ;  sed  fit  etiam  ut  Verba  vim 
suam  super  rationem  retorqueant."^ 

Into  these  logical  discussions  concerning  the  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  philosophy  of  human  nature.  Dr.  Beid  has  seldom 
entered;  and  still  more  rarely  has  he  indulged  himself  in 
tracing  the  numerous  relations  by  which  this  philosophy  is 
connected  with  the  practical  business  of  Ufa     But  he  has  done 

'  [Nov.   Org.  Aph.  lix.  et  alibi] —  M.   Provost  of  Geneva,)   entitled   Des 
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what  was  still  more  essential  at  the  time  be  wrote:  he  has 
exemplified,  with  the  happiest  success,  that  method  of  investi- 
gation by  which  alone  any  solid  progress  can  be  made ;  directing 
his  inquiries  to  a  subject  which  forms  a  necessary  groundwork 
for  the  labours  of  his  successors, — ^an  analysis  of  the  various 
powers  and  principles  belonging  to  our  constitution.  Of  the 
importance  of  this  undertaking,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
it  stands  somewhat,  although  I  confess  not  altogether,  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  different  branches  of  Intellectual  and 
Moral  science,  (such  as  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  ethics,  natural 
theology,  and  politics,)  in  which  the  Anatomy  of  the  human 
body  stands  to  the  different  branches  of  physiology  and  pa- 
thology. And  as  a  course  of  medical  education  naturally,  or 
rather  necessarily,  begins  with  a  general  survey  of  man's  animal 
frame ;  so  I  apprehend,  that  the  proper,  or  rather  the  essential 
preparation  for  those  studies  which  regard  our  nobler  concerns^ 
is  an  examination  of  the  principles  which  belong  to  man  as  an 
Intelligent,  Active,  Social,  and  Moral  being.  Nor  does  the  im- 
portance of  such  an  analysis  rest  here ;  it  exerts  an  influence 
over  all  those  sciences  and  arts  which  are  connected  with  the 
material  world ;  and  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  itself,  while  it 
points  out  the  road  to  physical  truth,  is  but  a  branch  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

The  substance  of  these  remarks  is  admirably  expressed  by 
Mr.  Hume  in  the  following  passage, — allowances  being  made 
for  a  few  trifling  peculiarities  of  expression,  borrowed  from 
the  theories  which  were  prevalent  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote : — "  'Tis  evident  that  all  the  sciences  have  a  relation, 
greater  or  less,  to  human  nature,  and  that  however  wide  any 
of  them  may  seem  to  run  from  it,  they  still  return  back  by  one 
passage  or  another.  Even  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
and  natural  religion,  are,  in  some  measure,  dependent  on  the 
science  of  Man ;  since  they  lie  under  the  cognizance  of  men, 
and  are  judged  of  by  their  powers  and  faculties.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  what  changes  and  improvements  we  might 
make  in  these  sciences,  were  we  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  extent  and  force  of  human  understanding,  and  could 
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explain  the  nature  of  the  ideas  we  employ,  and  of  the  opera- 
tions we  perform  in  our  reasonings. 

''If,  therefore,  the  sciences  of  mathematics,  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  natural  religion,  have  such  a  dependence  on  the 
knowledge  of  Man,  what  may  be  expected  in  the  other  sciences, 
whose  connexion  with  human  nature  is  more  close  and  inti- 
mate ?  The  sole  end  of  Logic  is  to  explain  the  principles  and 
operations  of  our  reasoning  faculty  and  the  nature  of  our  ideas : 
Morals  and  Criticism  regard  our  tastes  and  sentiments;  and 
Politics  consider  men  as  united  in  society,  and  dependent  on 
each  other.  In  these  four  sciences  of  Logic,  Morals,  Criticism, 
and  Politics,  is  comprehended  almost  everything  which  it  can 
any  way  import  us  to  be  acquainted  with,  or  which  can  tend 
eiiiier  to  the  improvement  or  ornament  of  the  human  mind. 

**Here,  then,  is  the  only  expedient  from  which  we  can  hope 
for  success  in  our  philosophical  researches :  to  leave  the  tedi- 
ous, lingering  method,  which  we  have  hitherto  followed ;  and, 
inttead  of  taking,  now  and  then,  a  castle  or  village  on  the 
frontier,  to  march  up  directly  to  the  capital  or  centre  of  these 
sciences,  to  human  nature  itself,  which  being  once  masters  of, 
we  may  everywhere  else  hope  for  an  easy  victory.  From  this 
station  we  may  extend  our  conquests  over  all  those  sciences 
which  more  intimately  concern  human  life,  and  may  after- 
wards proceed  at  leisure  to  discover  more  fully  those  which  are 
fhe  objects  of  pure  curiosity.  There  is  no  question  of  im- 
portance, whose  decision  is  not  comprised  in  the  science  of 
man ;  and  there  is  none  which  can  be  decided  with  any  cer- 
tainty before  we  become  acquainted  with  that  science."* 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  design 
so  forcibly  reoonmiended  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  by  exem- 
plifying, in  an  analysis  of  our  most  important  intellectual  and 
active  principles,  the  only  method  of  carrying  it  successfully 
into  execution,  was  the  great  object  of  Dr.  Beid,  in  all  his 

I'-'iif^  philosophical  publications.  In  examining  these  prin- 
he  had  chiefly  in  view  a  vindication  of  those  funda^ 
hnrs  of  belief  which  form  the  groundwork  of  human 

•  [JWflflw  ef  Human  Nature^  Introd.  Vol.  I.  pp.  4-0,  orig.  edit.] 
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knowloige,  against  the  attacks  made  on  their  authority  lo  some 
modern  systems  of  scepticism ;  leaving  to  his  BuccesHors  the 
more  agreeable  task  of  aiiplying  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  to 
its  practical  iisos.  On  the  awdysia  and  classificutioii  of  our 
powers,  which  he  has  proposed,  much  room  for  improvemcat 
must  have  been  leilt  in  sn  vast  an  undertaking ;  but  imiJcrfeo- 
tiona  of  this  kind  do  not  necoBSiiriiy  affect  the  justness  of  hia 
conclusions,  even  where  they  may  suggubt  to  future  inqutrvra 
the  advantages  of  a  simpler  arrangement,  and  a.  more  dufinilc 
phraseology.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that,  in  ciinsequeDce 
of  the  plan  he  has  followed,  the  mistakes  which  may  he  detected 
in  particular  parts  of  his  works,  imply  no  such  weakuess  in  the 
fabric  lie  has  reared,  m  might  have  been  justly  apprehended, 
had  lit<  iiri'scutt'il  a  connected  system  founded  on  gratuitous 
hypothcBOs,  or  on  arbitrary  deEnitiona  The  detectioriH,  on  th« 
contrary,  of  his  oocasional  crrorB,  may  bo  expected,  from  the 
invariabla  conBisteiicy  and  harmony  of  truth,  to  throw  new 
lights  on  those  paits  of  his  work,  where  Uis  inquiries  have 
boon  moro  successful ;  us  the  correction  of  a  particular  mis- 
statement in  an  autlientio  history,  is  ofU.>n  found,  by  completing 
an  imperlect  link,  or  reconciling  a  seeming  contradiction,  to 
dispel  thu  doubt«  which  hung  over  the  mast  faithful  and  ac- 
curate details  of  the  narrative. 

In  Dr.  Bcid's  first  performance,  he  confined  himself  entirely 
to  thejivi:  Senses,  and  the  principles  of  our  nature  necosaarily 
connected  with  them,  reserving  the  further  prosecution  of  tha 
subject  for  a  future  poricHl.  At  that  time,  indeed,  he  Eecins  to 
have  thought  that  a  more  comprehensive  ejcamination  of  the 
mind  was  an  enterprise  too  great  for  one  individual.  "  The 
powers,"  he  observes,  "  of  Memory,  of  Imagination,  of  Taste,  of 
Eeasoning,  of  Moral  Perception,  the  Will,  the  Passions,  the 
Affections,  and  all  the  Active  powers  of  Hie  soul,  present  a 
bomidlcss  field  of  philosophical  disquisition,  which  the  author 
of  this  iTtquiry  is  far  from  thinking  himself  able  to  expluie 
with  accuracy.  Many  authors  of  ingenuity,  ancient  and  modem, 
have  made  incursions  into  tins  vast  territory,  and  have  com- 
mimicfttod  useful  observations  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
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L  titat  those  who  have  pretended  to  give  ua  a  map  of  the  whole, 

have  satifiEed  tbemselves  with  s  very  toaccurate  and  incomfilete 

I  survey.     If  Galileo  had  attempted  a  complete  system  of  Datural 

philosophy,  ho  had  prohably  done  little  service  to  mankiod  ; 

I  but,  by  eonfining  himself  to  what  was  within  his  comprehension, 

he  laid  the  foimdation  of  a  system  of  knowledge  whicli  rises  by 

degrees,  and  does  honour  to  the  human  uiiderstajiiUng.   Newton, 

building  njion  this  foundation,  and,  in  like  manner,  confining 

his  inquiries  to  the  Jaw  of  gravitation  and  the  proi>ertieB  of 

<  light,  performed  wonders.     If  he  had  attempted  a  great  deal 

I  more,  he  had  done  a  great  deal  less,  and  perhaps  nothing  at 

I  all.     Ambitious  of  following  such  great  examplcH,  with  unequal 

steps,  n\a^  I  and  unequal  force,  we  have  attempted  an  inquiry 

into  one  little  corner  only  of  the  human  mitid ;  tliat  comer 

which  seems  to  be  most  exposed  to  vulgar  observation,  and  to 

l)e  most  easily  comprehended  ;  and  yet,  if  we  have  delineated 

it  justly,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  accounts  heretofore 

given  of  it  were  veiy  lame,  and  wide  of  the  truth."* 

From  these  observations,  when  compared  with  the  magnitude 

of  tlie  work  which  the  author  lived  to  execute,  there  is  some 

[  ground  for  supposing  that,  in  the  progress  of  bis  researches,  he 

became  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  mutual  connexion  and 

I  depondunce  whicii  exist  among  the  conclusions  we  form  con- 

I  cerning  the  various  principles  of  human  nature,  even  concerning 

I  those  which  eeem,  on  a  superficial   view,  to  have  the  most 

remote  relation  to  each  other ;  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the 

I  world  that,  in  this  respect,  he  was  induced  to  extend  his  vieu*!* 

I  so  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  original  design.     His  exainiua- 

I  tion,  indeed,  of  the  powers  of  Kxternal  Perception,  and  of  the 

I  questions  immediately  connected  witli  them,  bears  marks  of  a 

I  still  more  minute  diligence  and  accuracy  than  appeal'  in  some 

I  of  his  speculations  concerning  the  other  parts  of  our  frame  ; 

Band  what  he  has  written  on  the  former  nibject,  in  his  Inquiry 

r  Uutnan  Mind,  is  evidently  more  highly  finished,  both 

ter  and  form,  Llian  the  volumes  which  he  jmblishi'd  in 

ro  advanced  years.    TIm.'  value,  bomror,  of  these  i«  iii- 

•  {'•v"'y.  ".imp.  vir.  'W(«ferf  W*f^  V  iu: 
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estimable  to  future  adventurers  in  the  same  arduous  undertak- 
ing, not  only  in  consequence  of  the  aids  they  furnish  as  a  rough 
draught  of  the  field  to  be  examined,  but,  by  the  example  they 
exhibit  of  a  method  of  investigation  on  such  subjects,  hitherto 
very  imperfectly  understood  by  philosophers.  It  is  by  the 
originality  of  this  method,  so  systematically  pursued  in  all  his 
researehes,  rtiU  more  than  by  the  importance  of  his  particular 
conclusions,  that  he  stands  so  conspicuously  distinguished  among 
those  who  have  hitherto  prosecuted  analytically  the  study  of  Man. 

I  have  heard  it  sometimes  mentioned,  as  a  subject  of  regret, 
that  the  writers  who  have  applied  themselves  to  this  branch  of 
knowledge,  have,  in  general,  aimed  at  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
was  possible  to  accomplish ;  extending  their  researches  to  all 
the  different  parts  of  our  constitution,  while  a  long  life  might  be 
well  employed  in  examining  and  describing  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  any  one  particular  faculty.  Dr.  Reid,  in  a  passage 
already  quoted  from  his  Inquiry ^  might  have  been  supposed  to 
give  some  countenance  to  this  opinion,  if  his  own  subsequent 
laboiu-s  did  not  so  strongly  sanction  the  practice  in  question. 
The  truth,  I  apprehend,  is,  That  such  detached  researches  con- 
cerning the  human  mind  can  seldom  be  attempted  with  much 
hope  of  success ;  and  that  those  who  have  recommended  them, 
have  not  attended  sufficiently  to  the  circumstances  which  so  re- 
markably distinguish  this  study  from  that  which  has  for  its 
object  the  philosophy  of  the  material  world.  A  few  remarks  in 
illustration  of  this  proposition  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  justify  the  reasonableness  of  Dr.  Reid's  undertaking ;  and 
they  will  be  found  to  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  the  labours 
of  such  as  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  a  similar  analysis 
in  explaining  the  varieties  of  human  genius  and  character,  or 
in  developing  the  latent  capacities  of  the  youthful  mind. 

One  consideration  of  a  more  general  nature  is,  in  the  first 
place,  worthy  of  notice;  that  in  the  infancy  of  every  science, 
the  grand  and  fundamental  desideratum  is  a  bold  and  compre- 
hensive Outline ; — somewhat  for  the  same  reason,  that,  in  the 
cultivation  of  an  extensive  country,  forests  must  be  cleared, 
and  wildernesses  reclaimed,  before  the  limits  of  private  propeii y 
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are  fixed  with  accuracy  ;  and  long  before  the  period^  when  the 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  separate  possessions  give  rise  to 
the  details  of  a  curious  and  refined  husbandly.  The  specula- 
tions of  Lord  Bacon  embraced  all  the  objects  of  human  know- 
ledge. Those  of  Newton  and  Boyle  were  confined  to  physics ; 
but  included  an  astonishing  range  of  the  material  universe. 
The  labours  of  their  successors  in  our  own  times,  have  been 
employed  with  no  less  zeal  in  pursuing  those  more  particular, 
but  equally  abstruse  investigations,  in  which  they  were  unable 
to  engage,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  stock,  both  of  facts  and  of 
general  principles ;  and  which  did  not  perhaps  interest  their 
curiosity  in  any  considerable  degree. 

If  these  observations  are  allowed  to  hold  to  a  certain  extent 
with  respect  to  all  the  sciences,  they  apply  in  a  more  peculiar 
manner  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  Dr.  Beid's  writings ; — 
subjects  which  are  all  so  intimately  connected,  that  it  may  be 
doubted  if  it  be  possible  to  investigate  any  one  completely, 
without  some  general  acquaintance,  at  least,  with  the  rest. 
Even  the  theory  of  the  Understanding  may  receive  important 
lights  from  an  examination  of  the  Active  and  the  Moral  powers, 
the  state  of  which  in  the  mind  of  eveiy  individual  will  be 
found  to  have  a  powerful  influence  on  his  intellectual  character; 
— ^while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  Understanding  would  probably  go  far  to  obviate  the 
sceptical  difficulties  which  have  been  started  concerning  the 
origin  of  our  Moral  ideas.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that 
whatever  be  the  department  of  mental  science  that  we  propose 
more  particularly  to  cultivate,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  a 
survey  of  human  nature  in  aU  its  various  parts ;  studying  these 
parts,  however,  not  so  much  on  their  own  account,  as  with  a 
i*eference  to  the  applications  of  which  our  conclusions  are  sus- 
ceptible to  our  favourite  purpose.  The  researches  of^r.  Reid, 
when  considered  carefully  in  the  relation  whicli  they  bear  to  each 
other,  afford  numberless  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
His  leading  design  was  evidently  to  overthrow  tlie  modern  system 
of  Scepticism  ;  and  at  every  successive  step  of  his  progress,  new 
and  unexpected  lights  break  in  on  his  fundamental  principles. 
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It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  their  practical  application  to  the 
conduct  of  the  understanding,  and  the  culture  of  the  heart,  that 
such  partial  views  are  likely  to  be  dangerous ;  for  here,  they 
tend  not  only  to  mislead  our  theoretical  conclusions,  but  to 
counteract  our  improvement  and  happiness.  Of  this  I  am  so 
fully  convinced,  that  the  most  faulty  theories  of  human  nature, 
provided  only  they  embrace  the  whole  of  it,  appear  to  me  less 
mischievous  in  their  prolmble  effects,  than  those  more  accurate 
and  microscopical  researches  which  are  habitually  confined  to 
one  particular  corner  of  our  constitution.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive, that  where  the  attention  is  wholly  engrossed  with  the  In- 
tellectual powers,  the  Moral  principles  will  be  in  danger  of 
running  to  waste  ;  and  it  is  no  less  certain,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  by  confining  our  care  to  the  moral  constitution  alone,  we 
may  suffer  the  understanding  to  remain  under  the  influence  of 
unhappy  prejudices,  and  destitute  of  those  just  and  enlightened 
views,  without  which  the  worthiest  dispositions  are  of  little  use, 
either  to  ourselves  or  to  society.  An  exclusive  attention  to  any 
one  of  the  subordinate  parts  of  our  frame, — to  the  culture  of 
taste,  (for  example,)  or  of  the  argumentative  powers,  or  even 
to  the  refinement  of  our  moral  sentiments  and  feelings, — must 
be  attended  with  a  hazard  proportionally  greater. 

"  In  forming  the  human  character,"  says  Bacon,  in  a  passage 
which  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
and  deepest  in  his  writings,  "  we  must  not  proceed,  as  a  statu- 
ary does  in  forming  a  statue,  who  works  sometimes  on  the  face, 
sometimes  on  the  limbs,  sometimes  on  the  folds  of  the  drapery ; 
but  we  must  proceed  (and  it  is  in  our  power  to  proceed)  as 
nature  does  in  forming  a  flower,  or  any  other  of  her  produc- 
tions;— she  throws  out  altogether,  and  at  once,  the  whole 
system  of  being,  and  the  rudiments  of  all  the  parts.  Rudi- 
menta  pc^tium  omnium  simulparit  et  producit.**^ 

*  In  the  foregoing  parftgraph,  I  have  pawsage  in  Bacon  is  De  Augm.  Scieni. 

borrowed  (with  a  very  trifling  alteration)  Lib.  VII.  cap.  iii. ;  see  also  Adv.  of 

Ijord  Bolingbroke's  words,  in  a  beauti-  Tjfam.  Book  II.   The  Culture  of  the 

fnl  paraphrase  on  Bacon's  remark. — Sec  Mind,  §  19.—  Works,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  427, 

his   Idea  nf  a    Patriot    King.~[The  and  Vol.  II.  p.  252,  Montagu's  edition.l 


Of  this  passage,  so  stroDgly  tu&iked  with  Bacon's  cApacioiiH 
intellect,  and  so  ricUy  adorned  with  his  "  philosophicftl  fancy," 
I  will  not  weaken  the  impression  by  any  oomment ;  and,  indeeil, 
to  tbofle  who  do  not  intuiti^'ely  perceive  its  evidence,  no  com- 
ment woidd  be  useful. 

In  what  I  have  hitherto  said  of  Dr.  Reid's  speculations,  I 
have  confined  myself  to  such  general  views  of  the  scope  of  his 
researches,  and  of  his  mode  of  philosophizing,  as  seemed  most 
likely  to  facilitate  the  perusal  of  hin  works  to  those  readers  who 
have  not  been  much  conversRnl  with  these  abstract  disquisitions. 
A  slight  review  of  some  of  the  more  importAnt  and  fundamental 
objections  which  have  been  proposed  to  his  doctrines  may,  I  hope, 
be  useful  as  a  farther  preparation  for  the  same  course  of  study. 

Of  these  objections,  the  four  following  appear  to  me  to  be 
chiefly  entitled  to  atteution, 

1.  That  be  has  assuuied  gratuitously,  in  all  bis  I'caaonings, 
that  theory  concerning  the  human  soul,  which  the  scheme  of 
Materialism  calb;  in  question, 

2,  That  his  views  tend  to  damp  the  ardour  of  philosophical 
curiosity,  by  stating  as  ultimate  facts,  phenomena  which  may 
be  resolved  into  principles  more  simple  and  general, 

3,  That  by  an  unnecessarj-  multiplication  of  original  or  in- 
stinctive principles,  he  has  brought  the  science  of  mind  into  a 
Ktat«  more  |>erplesed  and  UDsatislh<;tory,  than  that  in  which  it 
wa-i  left  by  Locke  and  his  successors. 

4.  That  his  philosophy,  by  sanctioning  an  ap{>eal  from  the 
decisions  of  the  learned  to  the  voice  of  the  multitude,  is  un- 
favourable to  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  lends  additional 
stability  to  popular  errors, 

1,  With  respect  to  Dr.  Reid's  supposed  assumption  of  a 
doubtful  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  of  the  thinking  and 
sentient  principle,  it  is  aliuoet  sufficient  for  tne  to  observe, 
tliat  the  charge  is  directed  against  that  very  point  of  Ids  philo- 
sophy in  which  it  is  most  completely  invulnerable.  The  cir- 
<!umstancc  which  [leculiarly  chnrnctcriRes  the  inductive  science 
of  mind  us  that  it  pmfes&es  to  abstain  from  all  speculations 

Krcmiiiii  its  imturc  and  essence,  confining  the  attention 
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entirely  to  phenomena^  for  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness, and  to  the  laws  by  which  these  phenomena  are 
regulated.  In  this  respect,  it  differs  equally,  in  its  scope, 
from  the  pneumatological  discussions  of  the  schools,  and  from 
the  no  less  visionary  theories,  so  loudly  vaunted  by  the  physio- 
logical metaphysicians  of  more  modem  times.  Compared  with 
the  first,  it  differs,  as  the  inquiries  of  the  fne(Jianical  philoso- 
phers concerning  the  laws  of  moving  bodies,  differ  from  the 
discussions  of  the  ancient  sophists  concerning  the  existence  and 
the  nature  of  motion.  Compared  with  the  other,  the  difference 
is  analogous  to  what  exists  between  the  conclusions  of  Newton 
concerning  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  his  qttery  concerning 
the  invisible,  either  of  which  he  supposed  it  might  possibly  be 
the  effect.  The  facts  which  this  inductive  science  aims  at 
ascertaining,  rest  on  their  own  proper  evidence, — an  evidence 
unconnected  with  all  these  hypotheses,  and  which  would  not, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  be  affected,  although  the  truth  of  any 
one  of  them  sliould  be  fully  established.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
on  account  of  its  inconsistency  with  any  favourite  opinions  of 
my  own,  that  I  would  oppose  the  disquisitions  either  of  scholastic 
pneumatology,  or  of  physiological  metaphysics  ;  but  because  I 
consider  them  as  an  idle  waste  of  time  and  genius  on  questions 
where  our  conclusions  can  neitlier  be  verified  nor  overturned 
by  an  appeal  to  experiment  or  observation.  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
query  concerning  the  cause  of  gravitation  was  certainly  not 
inconsistent  with  his  own  discoveries  concerning  its  laws  ;  but 
what  would  have  been  the  consequences  to  the  world,  if  he  had 
indulged  himself  in  the  prosecution  of  hypothetical  theories 
with  respect  to  the  former,  instead  of  directing  his  astonishing 
powers  to  an  investigation  of  the  latter  ? 

That  the  general  spirit  of  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy  is  hostile  to 
the  conclusions  of  the  Materialist,  is  indeed  a  fact  Not,  how- 
ever, because  his  system  rests  on  the  contrary  hypothesb  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  but  because  his  inquiries  have  a  power- 
ful tendency  to  wean  the  understanding  gradually  from  those 
obstinate  associations  and  prejudices,  to  which  the  common 
mechanical  theories  of  niiud  owe  all  their  plausibility.     It  is,  in 
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truth,  much  more  from  such  examples  of  sound  research  con- 
cerning the  laws  of  thought,  than  from  any  direct  metaphysical 
refutation,  that  a  change  is  to  be  expected  in  the  opinions  of 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  confound  together  two  classes 
of  phenomena,  so  completely  and  es.wntially  different.  But  this 
view  of  the  subject  does  not  belong  to  the  present  argument 

It  has  been  recommended  of  late,  by  a  Medical  author  of 
great  reputation,  to  those  who  wish  U>  study  the  hmuau  mind, 
to  begin  with  preparing  themselves  for  the  task  by  the  study  of 
auatomy.  1  must  confess,  I  cannot  perceive  the  advautages  of 
this  order  of  iuvestigation,  as  the  anatomy  of  tlie  body  does  not 
seem  to  me  more  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  than  an  analysis  of  the  mind  to  throw  light  on  the 
ph)'8io]ogy  of  the  hotly.  To  aacertain,  indeed,  the  general  laws 
of  their  connexion,  from  facts  established  by  observation  or 
experiment,  is  a  reasonable  and  tuost  interesting  object  of 
philosophical  curiosity ;  and  in  this  inquiry,  (which  was  long 
ago  proposed  aud  recommended  by  Lord  Uacon,)  a  knowledgo 
of  tha  coDstitutioo  botii  of  mind  and  body  is  indispenBiibly 
requisite  ;  but  oven  here,  if  we  wish  to  proceed  on  firm  ground, 
the  two  classes  of  facts  must  be  kept  completely  distinct,  so 
that  neither  of  them  may  be  warped  or  distorteil,  in  consequence 
of  theories  suggested  by  their  supposed  relations  or  anilities.' 
Thus,  in  many  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  custom  and 
habit,  there  is  ample  scoj*  for  investigating  general  laws,  both 
with  respect  to  our  mental  and  our  corporeal  frame ;  but  what 
light  do  we  derive  from  such  information  concerning  this  part 
of  our  constitution,  as  is  contatntxl  in  the  following  sentence  of 
Locke  ?  "  Habite  seem  to  b«  but  trains  of  motion  in  the  animal 
Kpirits,  which,  once  set  a-going,  continue  in  the  same  steps  they 
had  been  used  to,  which,  by  often  treading,  are  worn  into  a 
smooth  path."*  In  like  manner,  the  laws  which  regulutu  the 
connexiuQ  betwcou  the  mind  and  our  external  organs,  to  the 
i:i\m  of  PcTCcptiou,  have  ftirnishoii  a  very  fertile  mthjeot  <A' 

'  Elt-meiUt  of  the  Philonopfig  of  llit  ■  fSmag,  &c.,  Bod  II-  rJinp.  XXliS. 
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examiuHtiuii  to  some  of  the  hvst  of  oiir  moileni  pbilowphera  ; 
but  bow  inipotent  does  tbc  genius  of  Newton  itself  appear, 
when  it  attempts  to  shoot  the  gulf  which  Bcparat«!s  the  wnuble 
worlii,  iinil  the  eeotieut  prim-iiile  ?  "  la  not  thu  ScDsorium  of 
Hiiimuls,"  ho  askfl  in  one  of  \ih  Queries,  "  the  place  wbero  the 
Heutient  xtihstatice  is  preseut,  and  to  wliicli  tlie  scnKiblo  Spucie« 
of  tilings  are  brought  tbrougli  the  nerves  ami  bmrn,  that  thi-y 
may  be  ]>erceived  by  tlie  mind  present  in  that  plnce?" 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  also,  that  tliis  inquiry,  with 
respect  to  the  law»  regulating  the  cotiuexioii  lietweeu  our  bodily 
orgouization,  and  the  pheuoniena  subjected  to  our  owa  cou- 
soioasneas,  is  but  one  particular  department  of  the  philosophy 
of  tlie  niind,  and  that  there  still  remains  a  wide  and,  iudeed, 
tionndlea))  rc^on,  where  all  our  data  must  he  obtained  from 
our  own  mental  operntionH.  In  examining,  for  instance,  the 
powers  of  judgment  and  reasoning,  let  any  person  of  BOiitid 
understanding,  after  pemsing  the  obeerviitions  of  Bacon  on  tbe 
different  classen  of  our  prejudices,  or  those  of  Locke  on  tbc 
ahuRG  of  words,  turn  his  attention  to  the  s|M?culationH  of  wme 
of  our  contemporary  theorists,  and  he  wilt  at  once  perceive  the 
distinction  between  the  two  models  of  inveii^igatiaD  which  1  wiali 
at  present  to  contrast.  "  Reasoning,"  roys  one  of  the  most 
iDgenioUH  and  original  of  the«?,  "  is  that  oiwration  of  the 
senwrtum,  by  which  wc  esciU<  two  or  many  tribes  of  ideas,  and 
then  re-cxcitu  the  ideas  in  which  they  differ  or  correaponiL  If 
we  determine  this  difference,  it  is  called  Judgment ;  if  we  in 
vain  endeavour  to  ilcterminc  it,  it  is  calleil  Doubting.  If  we 
re-excite  the  ideas  in  which  they  differ,  it  is  called  Uifitinifuisti- 
iug ;  if  we  re-excite  those  in  which  they  correspond,  it  is  called 
Comparing."'  In  what  acceptation  the  word  idea  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  foregoing  passage,  may  be  tearneil  from  the 
following  definition  of  the  same  author :— "  The  woi-d  idea 
baa  various  meanings  in  the  wriu-rs  of  metapliync.  It  is  here 
used  einaply  for  those  notions  of  external  things  which  our 
organs  of  sense  bring  us  acquainted  with  originally,  and  in 
defined,  »  contraction,  or  motion,  or  configuration  of  the  fibres, 
•  [l>(i['win'B|  Zoeium'ui.  vol  i.  p.  181,  ad  edil. 
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wliich  constitnte  tbe  immediate  organ  of  seose."'  Mr.  Hume, 
who  was  less  of  a  phyHologist  than  Dr.  Darwin,  has  made  U8e 
of  a  language  by  no  means  so  tbeoretical  and  arbitrary,  but 
still  widely  removed  from  tlje  simplicity  and  precision  essen- 
tially necessary  in  studies,  where  everything  depends  on  the 
caiiti'ius  use  of  terms.  "  Belief"  according  to  him,  is  "  a  lively 
idea  related  to  or  associated  with  a  pi'esent  impreasion."**  "  Me- 
mory is  the  faculty  by  which  we  repeat  our  irapresBions,  so  a« 
that  they  retain  a  considerable  degree  of  their  first  vivacity,  and 
are  somewhat  intermedial!*  betwiit  an  idea  and  an  imjircssion,"  f 
According  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Reid,  the  terms  which  express 
tho  simple  powers  of  the  mind,  are  considered  as  unsusceptible 
of  definition  or  explanation  ;  the  words  Feeling,  for  example, 
Knowledge,  "Will,  Doubt,  belief,  being,  in  this  respect,  on  the 
same  footing  wiih  the  words  Green  or  Scarlet,  Sweet  or  Bitter, 
To  the  names  of  these  mental  operations,  all  men  annex  some 
notions  more  or  less  distinct ;  and  the  only  way  of  conveying 
to  them  notions  more  corruet,  is  by  teaching  them  to  exercise 
tlieir.owQ  powers  of  reflection.  The  defiaitions  quoted  from 
Hume  and  Darwin,  even  if  they  were  more  unexceptionable  in 
jwint  of  phraseology,  would,  for  these  reasons,  be  unphilosopbical, 
a&  attempts  to  simplify  what  is  incapable  of  analysis  ;  but  as 
they  are  actually  stated,  they  not  only  envelop  truth  in  mys- 
tery, but  lay  a  foundation,  at  the  very  outset,  for  an  erroneous 
theory.  It  is  worth  while  to  add,  that  of  the  two  theories  in 
question,  that  of  Darwin,  how  inferior  soever,  in  the  estimation 
of  comiietcnt  judges,  as  a  philosophical  work,  is  by  far  the  best 
calciilatL'd  to  impose  on  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers,  by  the 
mixture  it  exhibits  of  crude  and  visionary  metaphysics,  with 
those  important  facts  and  conclusions  which  might  he  expected 
from  the  talents  and  experience  of  such  a  writer,  in  the  present 
advanced  state  of  medical  and  physiological  science.  The 
questions  which  have  becu  hitherto  confined  to  u  few,  pre- 
pared for  such  discuEsioDS  by  liabits  of  j)biloisopbicJil  study,  arc 

>  piiJ  Vol.  L  pp.  11.  la.  t  [H-'d.  r.n  I.  «et  iii.  Vol.  l,  |. 
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thus  submitted  to  the  consideration,  not  only  of  the  cultivated 
and  enlightened  minds  which  adorn  the  medical  profession,  but 
of  the  half-informed  multitude  who  follow  the  medical  trade ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  many  of  these  will  give  the  author 
credit,  upon  subjects  of  which  they  feel  themselves  incompetent 
to  judge,  for  the  same  ability  which  he  displays  within  their 
own  professional  sphere.  The  hypothetical  principles  assumed 
by  Hume  are  intelligible  to  those  only  who  are  familiarized  to 
the  language  of  the  schools  ;  and  his  ingenuity  and  elegance, 
captivating  as  they  are  to  men  of  taste  and  refinement,  possess 
slight  attractions  to  the  majority  of  such  as  are  most  likely  to 
be  misled  by  his  conclusions. 

After  all,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  physiological  theories 
concerning  the  mind,  which  have  made  so  much  noise  of  late, 
will  produce  a  very  lasting  impression.  The  splendour  of  Dr. 
Darwin's  accomplishments  could  not  fail  to  bestow  a  temporary 
importance  on  whatever  opinions  were  sanctioned  by  his  name, 
as  the  chemical  discoveries  which  have  immortalized  that  of 
Priestley,  have,  for  a  while,  recalled  from  oblivion  the  reveries 
of  Hartley.  But,  abstracting  from  these  accidental  instances, 
in  which  human  reason  seems  to  have  held  a  retrograde  course, 
there  has  certainly  been,  since  the  time  of  Descartes,  a  con- 
tinual, and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  remarkable  approach  to  the 
inductive  plan  of  studying  human  nature.  We  may  trace  this 
in  the  writings  even  of  those  who  profess  to  consider  thought 
merely  as  an  agitation  of  the  brain  ;*  in  the  writings  more  par- 
ticularly of  Hume  and  of  Helvetius,  both  of  whom,  although  they 
may  have  occasionally  expressed  themselves  in  an  unguarded 
manner,  concerning  the  nature  of  mind,  have,  in  their  most 
useful  and  practical  disquisitions,  been  prevented,  by  their  own 
good  sense,  from  blending  any  theory  with  respect  to  the  catises 
of  the  intellectual  phenomena,  with  the  history  of  facts,  or  the 
investigation  of  general  laws.  The  authors  who  form  the 
most  conspicuous  exceptions  to  this  gradual  progress,  consist 
chiefly  of  men  whose  errors  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
prejudices  connected  with  their  circumscribed  habits  of  obser- 

*  [Hume's  wordH.] 
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vation  and  iuquiry,^of  phyBiologists,  accustomed  to  attend  to 
that  part  alone  of  the  human  frame  which  the  knife  of  the 
anatomist  can  lay  open ;  or  of  chemists,  who  enter  on  the 
analysis  of  Thought,  Iresh  from  the  decompositions  of  the 
lahoratory,  carrying  into  the  theory  of  Mind  itself  (what 
Bacon  expressively  calls)  "  the  smoke  and  tarnish  of  the  fur- 
nace." Of  the  value  of  such  pursuits,  none  can  think  more 
highly  than  myself ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that 
the  moat  distinguished  pre-eminence  in  them  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  capacity  of  collected  and  abstracted  reflection,  or 
an  understanding  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  early  association, 
and  the  illusions  of  popular  language.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as 
Cicero,  when  he  ascribes  to  those  who  possess  these  advantages 
a  more  than  ordinary  vigour  of  intellect :  "  Magni  eat  ingenii 
revocare  mentem  a  sambue,  et  cogilalionem  a  consuetudine 
abducere."*  I  would  only  claim  for  them  the  merit  of  patient 
and  cautious  research,  and  would  exact  from  their  antagonists 
the  same  qualifications.' 

In  otfering  these  remarks,  I  have  no  wish  to  exalt  any  one 
branch  of  useful  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  another,  hut  to 
combat  prejudices  equally  fatal  to  the  progress  of  them  all 
With  the  same  view,  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  a  prevail- 
ing, but  very  mistaken  idea,  that  the  formation  of  a  hypothe- 
tical system  is  a  stronger  proof  of  inventive  genius,  than  the 
patient  investigation  of  nature  in  the  way  of  induction.  To 
fonu  a  system,  ajipcars  to  the  young  and  inexperienced  imder- 
staniling  a  species  of  creation  ;  to  ascend  slowly  to  general 
conclusions,  from  the  observation  and  comparlsou  of  particular 
facts,  is  to  comment  servilely  on  the  works  of  another. 

No  opinion,  surely,  can  be  more  groundless.  To  fix  on  a 
few  principles,  or  even  on  a  single  principle,  as  the  foundation 
of  a  theory,  and  by  an  artful  HtaUiOieul  of  supposed  facta, 
aided  by  a  dexterous  use  of  language,  to  give  a  plausible  ex- 
planation, by  means  of  it,  of  an  immi^nau  number  of  pheno- 
mena, IB  within  tlie  reach  of  most  mou  whoso  talents  have 
been  a  little  exerciaed  among  the  oubtilticti  of  the  scbools. 
•  [7W  Oi"»p  Ub.  1.  cKp.  «ri.J  '  Sm  Nuto  I). 
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Whereas,  to  follow  nature  through  all  her  varieties  with  a 
quick  yet  an  exact  eye — to  record  faithfully  what  she  exhibits, 
and  to  record  notliing  more — to  trace,  amidst  the  diversity  of 
her  operations,  the  simple  and  comprehensive  laws  by  which 
tiiey  are  regulated,  and  sometimes  to  guess  at  the  beneficent 
purposes  to  which  they  are  subservient, — may  be  safely  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  highest  effort  of  a  created  intelligence. 
And,  accordingly,  the  number  of  ingenious  theorists  has,  in 
every  age,  been  great;  that  of  sound  philosophers  has  been 
wonderfully  small,  or  rather  they  are  only  beginning  now  to 
have  a  glimpse  of  their  way,  in  consequence  of  the  combined 
lights  furnished  by  their  predecessors 

Descartes  aimed  at  a  complete  system  of  physics,  deduced  a 
priori  from  the  abstract  suggestions  of  his  own  reason  ;  New- 
ton aspired  no  higher  than  at  a  faithful  '^interpretation  of 
Nature,"  in  a  few  of  the  more  general  laws  which  she  presents 
to  our  notice :  and  yet  the  intellectual  power  displayed  in  the 
voluminous  writings  of  the  former,  vanishes  into  notliing  when 
compared  with  what  we  may  trace  in  a  single  }>age  of  the  latter. 
On  this  occasion  a  remark  of  Lord  Bacon  appears  singularly  appo- 
site, that  '^  Alexander  and  Caesar,  though  they  acted  without  the 
aid  of  magic  or  prodigy,  jKirformed  exploits  that  are  truly  greater 
than  what  fable  reports  of  King  Arthur  or  Amadis  de  Gaul/'* 

I  shall  only  add  farther  on  this  head,  that  the  last  observa- 
tion holds  more  strictly  with  re8i)ect  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  than  any  other  branch  of  science ;  for  there  is  no 
subject  whatever,  on  which  it  is  so  easy  to  form  theories  calcu- 
lated to  impose  on  the  multitude,  and  none  where  the  discovery 
of  truth  is  attended  with  so  many  difficulties.  One  great  cause 
of  this  is,  the  analogical  or  theoretical  terms  employed  in 
ordinary  language  to  express  everything  relating  either  to  our 
intellectual  or  active  powers ;  in  consequence  of  which,  specious 
explanations  of  the  most  mysterious  phenomena  may  be  given 
to  superficial  inquirers ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  labour  of 
just  investigation  is  increased  to  an  incalculable  degree. 

*  [Interpret ation  of  Noiitre,  chap.       — Workt,  Vol.  I.  p.  283,  and  Vol.  II. 
X. ;  Advancement  of  I^arninff,  Book  II.       p.  146,  Montagu's  edition.] 
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2.  To  allege,  that  in  this  circiimBcrijittoD  of  the  field  of  our 
inquiries  conceruing  the  mind,  there  is  any  tendency  to  repress 
a  reasonable  and  philosophical  curiosity,  is  a  charge  do  less 
nnfonnded  than  the  former ;  inasmuch  as  every  physical  in- 
quiry concerning  the  material  world  is  circumscribed  by  limits 
precisely  analogous.  In  all  om-  investigations,  whatever  their 
subject  may  be,  the  business  of  philosophy  is  confined  to  a  re- 
ference of  (larticular  fucta  to  other  facta  more  general ;  and  our 
most  successful  researches  must  at  length  terminate  in  some 
law  of  nature,  of  which  no  explanation  can  be  given.  In  its 
application  to  Dr.  Reid's  writings,  this  objection  has,  I  think, 
been  more  pointedly  directed  against  bis  reasonings  concerning 
the  process  of  nature  in  I'ercepfion  ;  a  part  of  his  writings 
which  (as  it  is  of  fundamental  imjwrtance  in  his  general  system ) 
he  has  laboured  with  peculiar  care.  The  result  is,  indeed,  by  no 
means  flattering  to  the  pride  of  those  theorists  who  profess  to 
explain  everything ;  for  it  amounts  to  an  acknowledgment, 
that  after  all  the  lights  which  anatomy  and  physiology  supply, 
tlie  information  we  obtain  by  means  of  our  senses,  concerning 
the  existence  and  the  qualities  of  matter,  is  no  less  incompre- 
hensible to  our  facidtieH,  than  it  appears  to  the  most  illiterate 
peasant ;  and  that  all  we  have  gained  is  a  more  precise  and 
complete  acquaintance  with  some  particulars  in  our  animal 
economy, — highly  interesting  indeed  when  regarded  in  their 
pro()er  light,  as  accessions  to  our  physical  knowledge,  but,  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  the  philonnphy  of  the  mind,  afford- 
ing only  a  more  accurate  utatement  of  the  astonishing  pheno- 
mena which  wo  would  vainly  endeavour  to  explain.  This 
language  has  been  charged,  but  most  unjustly  and  ignorantly, 
with  mysticism  ;  for  the  same  charge  may  be  brought,  with 
equal  fairness,  against  all  the  most  important  discoveries 
in  the  sciences.  It  was  in  truth  the  very  objection  urged 
Against  Newton,  when  his  adversaries  contended,  that  gra- 
vil'j  WHS  to  be  ranked  with  the  occull  gwalitiea  of  the  school- 
men, till  its  mechanical  cause  should  lie  assigned  ;  and  the 
answer  given  to  this  objection  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  com- 
^inentittor,  Mr.    Maclaurin.   may  he   lilerally   applied,   in   the 
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instance  before  us,  to  the  inductive  pbilosopby  of  tht.'  huioau 

"  The  opponcntB  of  Newton,  finding  notliing  to  object  to  hiB 
observations  and  rcnwiiiings,  pretended  tn  find  a  resemblance 
between  his  doctrines  and  the  exploded  tenets  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy.  They  triumphed  mightily  in  treating  gravity  as 
on  occult  (]iifthty,  Iiccaiiae  he  did  not  pretend  to  deduce  this 
principle  fuUy  from  ita  cause.  ...  I  know  not  that  ever  it 
wae  made  an  objectaou  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  that 
tliere  is  no  small  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it  Ricchanically. 
They,  too,  who  first  extended  gravity  to  air,  i-apmu",  and  to  all 
bodies  round  the  earth,  had  their  praise ;  though  the  cause  of 
gravity  was  aa  obscure  as  before,  or  rafhcr  appeand  tnort 
mysieriaus,  after  they  had  shewn,  that  there  was  no  body  foimd 
aear  the  earth,  exempt  from  gravity,  that  might  be  supposed  to 
be  its  cause.  Why,  then,  were  his  admirable  discnvcriea,  by 
which  this  principle  was  extended  over  the  universe,  so  ill 
relished  by  some  philosophers  ?  The  truth  is,  he  had,  with 
great  evidence,  overthrown  the  lioaated  schemes  by  which  they 
pretended  to  unravel  all  the  mysteries  of  nature  ;  aud  the 
philoeopliy  he  introduce<l,  in  placv  of  them,  carrying  with  it  a 
sincere  conft-'ssion  of  our  being  far  from  a  complete  and  pcr^t 
knowledge  of  it,  could  not  please  those  who  liad  been  accus- 
tomed to  imagine  themselves  possessed  of  the  eternal  r«ssoD8 
and  primary  causes  of  all  things. 

"  It  was,  however,  no  new  thing  tlmt  this  philosophy 
should  meet  with  opposition.  All  the  useful  discoveries  that 
were  made  in  former  times,  and  particularly  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  to  struggle  witii  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
had  accustomed  theniselves  not  so  much  as  to  thinic,  but  in 
a  cerljiiu  systematic  way ;  who  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  abandon  their  favourite  schemes,  while  they  were  able  to 
imagine  the  least  pretext  for  continuing  the  dispute.  Every 
art  and  talent  was  displayed  to  GUp{iort  their  falling  cause ; 
no  aid  seemed  foreign  to  them  that  could  in  any  miuinei 
annoy  their  adversary ;  and  such  often  was  their  obstinacy, 
that  truth   was  able  to  make   little  progress,   till   they  were 
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succeeded  by  younger  persons  who  had  not  so  strongly  im- 
bibed their  prejudices/'* 

These  excellent  observations  are  not  the  less  applicable  to 
the  subject  now  under  consideration,  that  the  part  of  Dr.  Keid's 
writings  which  suggested  the  quotation,  leads  only  to  the  cor- 
rection of  an  inveterate  prejudice,  not  to  any  new  general  con- 
clusion. It  is  probable,  indeed,  (now  that  the  ideal  theory  has 
in  a  great  measure  disappeared  from  our  late  metaphysical 
systems,)  that  those  who  have  a  pleasure  in  detracting  from  the 
merits  of  their  predecessors,  may  be  disposed  to  represent  it  as 
an  idle  waste  of  labour  and  ingenuity,  to  have  entered  into  a 
serious  refutation  of  a  hypothesis  at  once  gratuitous  and  in- 
conceivable. A  different  judgment,  however,  will  be  formed  by 
such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  extensive  influence  which,  from 
the  earliest  accounts  of  science,  this  single  prejudice  has  had  in 
vitiating  almost  every  branch  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind ; 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  recollect  the  names  of  the  illustrious 
men  by  whom,  in  more  modern  times,  it  has  been  adopted  as 
an  incontrovertible  principle.  It  is  suflScient  for  me  to  mention 
those  of  Berkeley,  Hume,  Locke,  Clarke,  and  Newton.  To  the 
two  first  of  these,  it  has  served  as  the  basis  of  their  sceptical 
conclusions,  which  seem  indeed  to  follow  from  it  as  necessary  con- 
sequences; while  the  others  repeatedly  refer  to  it  in  their  reason- 
ings, as  one  of  those  facts  concerning  the  mind,  of  which  it  would 
be  equally  superfluous  to  attempt  a  proof  or  a  refutation. 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  part  of  Dr.  Reid's  writings  the  more 
fully,  as  he  was  himself  disposed,  on  all  occasions,  to  rest  upon 
it  his  chief  merit  as  an  author.  In  proof  of  this,  I  shall 
transcribe  a  few  sentences  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Dr.  [James] 
Gregory,  dated  20th  August  1790. 

^'  It  would  be  want  of  candour  not  to  own,  that  I  think  there 
is  some  merit  in  what  yon  are  pleased  to  call  my  Philosophy  ; 
but  I  think  it  lies  chiefly  in  having  called  in  question  the 
common  theory  of  Idea$  Cft  Jmagm-^ihrnga  Ai  tike  mind  being 
the  only  objectB  of  tliong^>^  ««i4ad  on  natural 

prejudices,  and  so  rndfrnd  nroven 
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with  the  Btructure  of  language.  Tet  were  I  to  give  yon  a 
detail  of  what  led  me  to  call  in  question  this  theory^  after  I 
had  long  held  it  as  self-evident  and  unquestionable,  you  would 
think,  as  I  do,  that  there  was  much  of  chance  in  the  matter. 
The  discovery  was  the  birth  of  time,  not  of  genius;  and 
Berkeley  and  Hume  did  more  to  bring  it  to  light  than  the 
man  that  hit  upon  it  I  think  there  is  hardly  anything  that 
can  be  called  mine  in  tiie  philosopliy  of  the  mind,  which  does 
not  follow  with  ease  from  the  detection  of  this  prejudice. 

'^  I  must,  therefore,  beg  of  you  most  earnestly  to  make  no 
contrast  in  my  favour  to  the  disparagement  of  my  predecessors 
in  the  same  pursuit.  I  can  truly  say  of  them,  and  shall  always 
avow,  what  you  are  pleased  to  say  of  me,  that  but  for  the 
assistance  I  have  received  from  their  writings,  I  never  could 
have  wrote  or  thought  what  I  have  done/' 

3.  Somewhat  connected  with  the  last  objection,  are  the 
censures  which  have  been  so  frequently  bestowed  on  Dr.  Beid, 
for  an  unnecessary  and  unsystematical  multiplication  of  original 
or  instinctive  principles. 

In  reply  to  these  censures,  I  have  little  to  add  to  what  I  have 
remarked  on  the  same  topic,  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hvman 
Mind*  That  the  fault  which  is  thus  ascribed  to  Dr.  Reid  has 
been  really  committed  by  some  ingenious  writers  in  this  part 
of  the  island,  I  most  readily  allow ;  nor  will  I  take  upon  me 
to  assert,  that  he  has,  in  no  instance,  fallen  into  it  himself. 
Such  instances,  however,  will  be  found,  on  an  accurate  exami- 
nation of  his  works,  to  be  comparatively  few,  and  to  bear  a 
very  trilling  proportion  to  those,  in  which  he  has  most  success- 
fully and  decisively  displayed  his  acuteness,  in  exposing  the 
premature  and  flimsy  generalizations  of  his  predecessors. 

A  certain  degree  of  leaning  to  that  extreme  to  which  Dr. 
Beid  seems  to  have  inclined,  was,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
much  safer  than  the  opposite  bias.  From  the  earliest  ages, 
the  sciences  in  general,  and  more  particularly  the  science  of 
the  human  mind,  have  been  vitiated  by  an  undue  love  of  sim- 
plicity ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  this  disposition, 

•  [ElemenU,  Vol.  I.  Chap.  i.  sect  8 ;   Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  108,  teg.] 
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after  having  been  long  displayed  in  sabtile  theories  concerning 
the  Active  Powers,  or  the  Principles  of  Human  Conduct,  has 
been  directed  to  similar  refinements  with  respect  to  the  Facul- 
ties of  the  Understanding,  and  the  Truths  with  which  they  are 
conversant  Mr.  Hume  himself  has  coincided  so  far  with  the 
Hai*tleian  school,  as  to  represent  the  "  principle  of  union  and 
cohesion  among  our  simple  ideas  as  a  kind  of  attraction^  of  as 
universal  application  in  the  Mental  world  as  in  the  Natural  ;''^ 
and  Dr.  Hartley,  with  a  still  more  sanguine  imagination,  looked 
forward  to  an  era,  '^  when  future  generations  shall  put  all  kinds 
of  evidences  and  inquiries  into  mathematical  forms ;  reducing 
Aristotle's  ten  categories,  and  Bishop  Wilkin's  forty  aumma  gen- 
era^ to  the  head  of  quantity  alone,  so  as  to  make  mathematics 
and  logic,  natural  history  and  civil  history,  natural  philosophy 
and  philosophy  of  all  other  kinds,  coincide  omni  ex  parte"^ 

It  is  needless  to  remark  the  obvious  tendency  of  such  pre- 
mature generalizations  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the 
study  of  particular  phenomena ;  while  the  eflfect  of  Reid's  mode 
of  philosophizing,  even  in  those  instances  where  it  is  carried  to 
an  excess,  is  to  detain  us,  in  this  preliminary  step,  a  little 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the 
phenomena  are  once  ascertained,  generalization  is  here  of  com- 
paratively little  value,  and  a  task  of  far  less  difficulty  than  to 
observe  facts  with  precision,  and  to  record  them  with  fairness. 

In  no  part  of  Dr.  Reid's  writings,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
could  more  plausible  criticisms  be  made  on  this  ground,  than 
in  his  classification  of  our  Active  Principles ;  but  even  there, 
the  facts  are  always  placed  fully  and  distinctly  before  the 
reader.  That  several  of  the  benevolent  affections  which  he  has 
stated  as  ultimate  facts  in  our  constitution,  might  be  analyzed 
into  the  same  genei*l  principle  differently  modified,  according 
to  circumstances,  there  can,  in  my  (pinion,  be  little  doabi  This, 
however,  (as  I  have  elaewhece  obierved,^  notwiihstanding  the 

^TnaHHi^HmmmKtitmrt^y^l.  A       i^  Jftral  fMoM^, pp. 

p.  30,  [orig.  ed.J  IcUplNni^ 

<  Htftlej»  0%  JISm,  p.  107,  4ii  '  \  VI.  pp. 
tion.    London,  1791. 
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stress  which  has  been  sometimes  laid  upon  it,  is  chiefly  a  ques- 
tion of  arrangement.  Whether  we  suppose  these  affections  to 
be  all  ultimate  facts,  or  some  of  them  to  be  resolvable  into 
other  facts  more  general,  they  are  equally  to  be  r^arded  as 
constituent  parts  of  human  nature ;  and,  upon  cither  supposi- 
tion, we  have  equal  reason  to  admire  the  wisdom  with  which 
that  nature  is  adapted  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed 
The  laws  which  regulate  the  acquired  perceptions  of  Sight,  are 
surely  as  much  a  part  of  our  frame,  as  those  which  regulate 
any  of  our  original  perceptions ;  and,  although  they  require, 
for  their  development,  a  certain  degree  of  experience  and  obser- 
vation in  the  individual,  the  uniformity  of  the  result  shows, 
that  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  nor  accidental  in  their  origin. 
In  this  point  of  view,  what  can  be  more  pliilosophical,  as  well 
as  beautiful,  than  the  words  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  that  "  natural 
affection  springs  up  in  the  soul  of  the  mother,  as  the  milk 
springs  in  her  breast,  to  furnish  nourishment  to  her  child !" — 
"  The  effect  is  here  to  the  race,"  as  the  same  author  has  excel- 
lently observed,  "  what  the  vital  motion  of  the  heart  is  to  the 
individual,  too  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  nature's  works, 
to  be  intrusted  to  the  precarious  will  or  intention  of  those  most 
nearly  concerned/'^ 

The  question,  indeed,  concerning  the  origin  of  our  different 
affections,  leatls  to  some  curious  analytical  disquisitions,  but  is 
of  very  subordinate  importance  to  those  inquiries  which  relate 
to  their  laws,  and  uses,  and  mutual  references.  In  many 
ethical  systems,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  as 
the  most  interesting  subject  of  disquisition  which  this  wonder- 
ful part  of  our  frame  presents. 

In  Dr.  Reid's  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Foivers  of  Man,  and 
in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  I  r^oUect  little  that  can 
justly  incur  a  similar  censure,  notwithstanding  the  ridicule 
wliich  Dr.  Priestley  has  attempted  to  throw  on  the  last  of  these 


*  Frhiciplt's  of  Moral  and  Political  The  whole  discusaion  unites,  in  n  singii- 
iSeience,  Part  I.  chap.  i.  ^evU  3,  Of  the  lar  dcc^e,  the  Houndcst  philosophy  with 
principles  (f  society  in  human  nature.       the  niost  eloquent  description. 
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performances,  in  his  Table  ofReidHa  Instinctive  Principles} 
To  examine  all  the  articles  enumerated  in  that  table,  would 
require  a  greater  latitude  of  disquisition  than  the  limits  of  this 
Memoir  allow,*  and  therefore  I  shall  confine  my  observations  to 
a  few  instances,  where  the  precipitancy  of  the  general  criticism 
seems  to  me  to  admit  of  little  dispute.  In  this  light  I  cannot 
help  considering  it,  when  applied  to  those  dispositions  or  deter- 
minations of  the  mind,  to  which  Dr.  Beid  has  given  the  names 
of  the  Principle  ofCredvlity^  and  the  Principle  of  Veracity. 
How  far  these  titles  are  happily  chosen,  is  a  question  of  little 
moment,  and  on  that  point  I  am  ready  to  make  every  conces- 
sion. I  contend  only  for  what  is  essentially  connected  with  the 
objection  which  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks. 

"  That  any  man,"  says  Dr.  Priestley,  "  should  imagine  that  a 
peculiar  instinctive  principle  was  necessary  to  explain  our  giving 
credit  to  the  relations  of  others,  appears  to  me,  who  have  been 
used  to  see  things  in  a  different  light,  very  extraordinary,  and 
yet  this  doctrine  is  advanced  by  Dr.  Eeid,  and  adopted  by  Dr. 
Beattie.  But  really,"  he  adds,  "  what  the  former  says  in  favour 
of  it,  is  hardly  deserving  of  the  slightest  notice."- 

The  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Priestley  in  justification  of  this 
very  peremptory  decision,  is  as  follows : — "  If  credulity  were 
the  effect  of  reasoning  and  experience,  it  must  grow  up  and 
gather  strength  in  the  same  proportion  as  reason  and  experi- 
ence do.  But  if  it  is  the  gift  of  nature,  it  will  be  the  strongest 
in  childhood,  and  limited  and  restrained  by  experience ;  and 
the  most  superficial  view  of  human  life  shews  that  this  last  is 
the  case,  and  not  the  first."t 

To  my  own  judgment,  this  argument  of  Dr.  Reid's,  when 
connected  with  the  excellent  illustrations  which  accompany  it, 
carries  complete  conviction  ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion 
by  finding  that  Mr.  Smith  (a  writer  inferior  to  none  in  acute- 
nefis,  and  strongly  disposed  by  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius, 

^  EaxmmOtiim  nf  Atf  *«  iiigMfy,  *  Examination  of  lieid'a  Inquiry, 

kc^  LondaOf  1774.  &c.,  p.  82. 

•[8m  then,  Wmrh^  (AmV^)  ^^  fllnqtUry,   Chap.   VI.   Hcct.  xxiv  ; 

v.,  Sotoi,  r  R«id*f  (\)lUcted  Works,  p.  197.] 
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to  simplify,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Philosophy  of  Human 
Nature)  has,  iu  the  latest  edition  of  his  Theory  of  Moral  8en^ 
timenta^  acquiesced  in  tliis  very  conclusion,  urging  in  support 
of  it  the  same  reasoning  which  Dr.  Priestley  affects  to  estimata 
so  lightly. — '^  There  seems  to  be  in  young  children  an  instinc- 
tive disposition  to  believe  whatever  they  are  told.  Nature 
seems  to  have  judged  it  necessary  for  their  preservation,  that 
they  should,  for  some  time  at  least,  put  implicit  confidence  in 
those  to  whom  the  care  of  their  childhood,  and  of  the  earliest 
and  most  necessary  part  of  their  education,  is  intrusted  Their 
credulity,  accordingly,  is  excessive,  and  it  requires  long  and 
much  experience  of  the  falsehood  of  mankind  to  reduce  them 
to  a  reasonable  degree  of  diffidence  and  distrust."^  That  Mr. 
Smith's  opinion  also  coincided  with  Dr.  Beid's,  in  what  he  has 
stated  concerning  the  principle  of  Veracity,  ap[)ears  evidently 
from  the  remarks  whicli  immediately  follow  the  passage  just 
quoted.  But  I  must  not  add  to  the  length  of  this  Memoir  by 
unnecessary  citations. 

Another  instinctive  principle  mentioned  by  Reid,  is  "  our 
belief  of  the  continuance  of  the  present  course  of  nature." — "  All 
our  knowledge  of  nature,"  he  observes,  "  beyond  om*  original 
perceptions,  is  got  by  experience,  and  consists  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  natural  signs.  The  appearance  of  the  sign  is  followed 
by  the  belief  of  the  thing  signified.  Upon  this  principle  of  our 
constitution,  not  only  acquired  perception,  but  also  inductive 
reasoning,  and  all  reasoning  from  analogy,  is  grounded ;  and, 
therefore,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  call 
it  the  inductive  principle.  It  is  from  the  force  of  this  prin- 
ciple that  we  immediately  assent  to  that  axiom,  upon  which  all 
our  knowledge  of  nature  is  built,  that  effects  of  the  same  kind 
must  have  the  same  cause.  Take  away  the  light  of  this  induc- 
tive principle,  and  experience  is  as  bUnd  as  a  mole.  She  may 
indeed  feel  what  is  present,  and  what  immediately  touches  her, 
but  she  sees  nothing  that  is  either  before  or  behind,  upon  the 
right  hand  or  upon  the  left,  future  or  past."* 

'  Smith's  77<tary,  la«t  e«lit.  Part  VII.  *  [Itupiiry,   Chap.  Xl.  sect.  xxiv. : 

^ect.  iv.  Koid'H  Collected  IVorh,  p.  199,  8f^.\ 
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On  this  doctrine,  likewise,  the  same  critic  has  expressed 
himself  with  much  severity,  calling  it  "  a  mere  quibble ;"  and 
adding,  '^  Every  step  that  I  take  among  this  writer's  sophisms, 
raises  my  astonishment  higher  than  before/'  In  this,  however, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  he  has  been  led  to  censure  Dr. 
Beid,  not  because  he  was  able  to  see  farther  than  his  antagonist, 
but  because  he  did  not  see  quite  so  far.  Turgot,  in  an  article 
inserted  in  the  French  Encyclopedie,  and  Oondorcet,  in  a  dis- 
course prefixed  to  one  of  his  mathematical  publications,^  have, 
both  of  them,  stated  the  fact  with  a  true  philosophical  preci- 
sion, and  after  doing  so,  have  deduced  from  it  an  inference, 
not  only  the  same  in  substance  with  that  of  Dr.  Beid,  but 
expressed  in  almost  the  same  form  of  words. 

In  these  references,  as  well  as  in  that  already  made  to  Mr. 
Smith's  Theory,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  lay  any  undue 
stress  on  authority,  in  a  philosophical  argument.  I  wish  only, 
by  contrasting  the  modesty  and  caution  resulting  from  habits 
of  profound  thought,  with  that  theoretical  intrepidity  which  a 
blindness  to  insuperable  difficulties  has  a  tendency  to  inspire, 
to  invite  those  whose  prejudices  against  this  part  of  Reid's 
system  rest  chiefly  on  the  great  names  to  which  they  conceive 
it  to  be  hostile,  to  re-examine  it  with  a  little  more  attention, 
before  they  pronounce  finally  on  its  merits. 

The  prejudices  which  are  apt  to  occur  against  a  mode  of 
philosophizing,  so  mortifying  to  scholastic  arrogance,  are  en- 
couraged greatly  by  that  natural  disposition,  to  refer  particular 
facts  to  general  laws,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  scientific 
arrangement,  a  principle  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  intel- 
lectual constitution,  but  which  requires  the  guidance  of  a  sound 
and  experienced  understanding  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  destined.  They  are  encouraged  also,  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree,  by  the  acknowledged  success  of  Mathemati- 
cians, in  raising,  on  the  basis  of  a  few  simple  data,  the  most 
magnificent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  moat  solid,  fabric  of 
science  of  which  human  genius  can  boast.     The  absurd  refer- 

'  /'Jsgai  sur  VApplUntion  fie  V Anabjse  a  la  Probahih't^  firs  Decisions  renduntt  </ 
la  Phirnlit^  fiejf  Volx.     Paris,  17^.'). 
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ences  which  Logicians  are  accustomed  to  make  to  Euclid's 
Elements  of  Geomdry,  as  a  model  which  cannot  be  too  stu- 
diously copied,  both  in  Physics  and  in  Morals,  have  contributed 
in  this  as  in  a  variety  of  other  instances,  to  mislead  philoso- 
phers from  the  study  of  facts,  into  the  false  refinements  of 
hypothetical  theory. 

On  these  misapplications  of  Mathematical  method  to  sciences 
which  rest  ultimately  od  experiment  and  observation,  I  shall 
take  another  opportunity  of  ofifering  some  strictures.  At  pre- 
sent, it  is  sufficient  to  remark  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  truths 
about  which  pure  or  abstract  mathematics  are  conversant  As 
these  truths  have  all  a  necessary  connexion  with  each  other,  (all 
of  theui  resting  ultimately  on  those  definitions  or  hypotheses 
which  are  the  principles  of  our  reasoning,)  the  beauty  of  the 
science  cannot  fail  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  data,  compared  with  the  incalculable  variety  of  conse- 
quences which  they  involve ;  and  to  the  simplifications  and 
generalizations  of  theoiy  on  such  a  subject,  it  is  perhaps  im- 
possible to  conceive  any  limit.  How  difierent  is  the  case  in 
those  inquiries,  where  our  first  principles  are  not  definitions 
hut  facts,  and  where  our  business  is  not  to  trace  necessary  con- 
nexions, but  the  laws  which  regulate  the  established  order  of 
the  universe  I 

In  various  attempts  which  have  been  lately  made,  more 
especially  on  the  Continent,  towards  a  systematical  exposition 
of  the  elements  of  Physics,  the  efiects  of  the  mistake  I  am  now 
censuring  are  extremely  remarkable.  The  happy  use  of  mathe- 
matical principles  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  Newton  and  his 
followers,  having  rendered  an  extensive  knowledge  of  them  an 
indispensable  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  Mechanical  phi- 
losophy, the  early  habits  of  thought  acquired  in  the  former 
pursuit  are  naturally  transferred  to  the  latter.  Hence  the  illo- 
gical and  obscure  manner  in  which  its  elementary  principles 
have  frequently  been  stated,  an  attempt  being  made  to  deduce 
from  the  smallest  possible  number  of  data,  the  whole  system  of 
truths  which  it  comprehends.  The  analogy  existing  among 
8ome  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  mechanics,  bestows,  in  the 
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opinion  of  the  multitude,  an  appearance  of  plausibility  on  such 
attempts ;  and  their  obvious  tendency  is  to  withdraw  the  atten- 
tion from  that  unity  of  design,  which  it  is  the  noblest  employ- 
ment of  philosophy  to  illustrate,  by  disguising  it  under  the 
semblance  of  an  eternal  and  necestery  order,  similar  to  what 
the  mathematician  delights  to  trace  among  the  mutual  relations 
of  quantities  and  figures. 

These  slight  hints  may  serve  as  a  reply  in  part  to  what  Dr. 
Priestley  has  suggested  with  respect  to  the  consequences  likely 
to  follow,  if  the  spirit  of  Beid's  philosophy  should  be  introduced 
into  Physics.^  One  consequence  would  unquestionably  be,  a 
careful  separation  between  the  principles  which  we  learn  from 
experience  alone,  and  those  which  are  fairly  resolvable,  by 
mathematical  or  physical  reasoning,  into  other  facts  still  more 
general,  and,  of  course,  a  correction  of  that  false  logic  which, 
while  it  thrdws  an  air  of  mystery  over  the  plainest  and  most 
undeniable  fucts,  levels  the  study  of  nature,  in  point  of  moral 
interest,  with  the  investigations  of  the  Geometer  or  of  the 
Algebraist. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  Natural  Philosophy  a  false  logic  threatens  the  same 
dangerous  eflfects  as  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  It  may 
retard  somewhat  the  progress  of  the  student  at  his  first  outset ; 
or  it  may  confound,  in  his  apprehensions,  the  harmony  of 
systematical  order,  with  the  consistency  and  mutual  dependency 
essential  to  a  series  of  mathematical  theorems  ;  but  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  physics  are  now  too  well  established,  and  the 
checks  which  they  furnish  against  sophistry  are  too  numerous 
and  palpable  to  admit  the  possibility  of  any  permanent  error  in 
our  deductions.  In  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  so  difficult  is 
the  acquisition  of  those  habits  of  reflection  which  can  alone  lead 
to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  phenomena,  that  a 
faulty  hypothesis,  if  skilfully  fortified  by  the  imposing,  though 
illusory  strength  of  arbitrary  definitions  and  a  systematical 
pliniseology,  may  maintain  its  ground  for  a  succession  of  ages. 

It  will  not,  I  tnist,  be  inferred  from  anything  I  have  here 

'  Kjramiimtivn  of  fietd's  IiPiuinj,  p.  110. 
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advanced,  that  1  meao  to  offer  an  apolo^  for  thoDe  who,  eitbor 
in  physics  or  morals,  would  presumptuously  state  ilinr  own 
opinions  with  respL-ct  to  the  laws  of  nature,  as  a  liar  against 
future  atttmjits  to  simplify  and  generalize  tbem  Btill  farther. 
To  assert  that  none  of  the"  mechanical  explanations  yet  gins 
of  gravitation  are  satisfactory,  and  even  to  hint  that  iogenaity 
might  be  more  profitably  employed  than  in  the  search  of  boc^ 
a  theory,  ia  something  different  from  a  gratuitous  assumption 
of  ultimate  facts  in  physics ;  nor  does  it  imply  an  obstinate 
determination  to  resist  legitimate  evidence,  should  Bome  forta- 
nate  inquirer,  contrary  to  what  seems  probable  at  present, 
succeed  where  the  genius  of  Newton  has  failed.  If  th-.  K«d 
has  gone  farther  than  this  in  his  conclusions  concemiog  lb* 
principles  which  he  calls  original  or  irislinctive,  he  has  departed 
from  that  guarded  language  in  which  he  comiuonly  expresses 
himself;  for  all  that  it  was  of  importance  for  him  to  conclude 
was,  that  the  theories  of  his  predecessors  were,  in  these  in- 
etances,  exceptionable  ;  and  the  doubts  he  may  occasionally 
insinuate,  concerning  the  success  of  future  adventurers,  bo  far 
from  betraying  any  overweening  confidence  in  his  own  uitder- 
etandiog,  are  an  indirect  tribute  to  the  talents  of  those  from 
whose  failure  he  draws  an  argument  against  the  possibility  of 
their  undertaking. 

The  same  eagerness  to  aiuplity  and  to  generalize,  which  led 
Priestley  to  complain  of  the  nundicr  of  Beid's  instinctive  prin- 
ciples, has  carried  some  later  pliilosophers  a  step  farther.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  very  word  instinct  is  unphilosophical ; 
and  everything  either  in  man  or  brute,  which  has  been  hitbertu 
referred  to  this  mysterious  source,  may  be  easily  accounted  for 
by  experience  or  imitation.  A  few  instances  in  which  tbiM 
doctrine  appears  to  have  been  successfiilly  verified,  have  been 
deemed  snflicient  to  establish  it  without  any  limitation. 

In  a  very  original  work,  on  which  I  have  already  hazarded 
some  cridcisms,*  much  ingenuity  has  been  employed  in  i 
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lyzing  the  wonderful  efforts  which  the  human  infant  is  enabled 
to  make  for  its  own  preservation,  thu  moment  after  ita  intro- 
duction to  Uie  light.  Thus,  it  is  observed,  that  the  fcelut, 
while  still  in  the  ulerm,  lt!arns  to  perform  tlie  operation  of 
swallowing ;  and  also  leurns  to  relieve  itself,  by  a  change  of 
posture,  fmm  the  irksomeuesa  of  continued  rest :  and,  there- 
fore, (if  we  admit  these  propositions,)  we  must  conclude,  that 
some  of  the  actions  which  infants  are  vulgarly  supposed  to 
]>erform  in  consequence  of  instincts  coeval  with  birth,  are  only 
a  continuation  of  actions  to  which  they  were  determined  at  an 
eiirlier  period  of  their  being.  The  remark  is  ingenious,  and  it 
may  perhaps  he  just  j  but  it  does  not  prove  that  instinct  ia  an 
UDphilo»ophical  term  ;  nor  does  it  render  the  operations  of  the 
infant  less  mysterious  than  they  seem  to  be  on  the  common 
supposition.  How  far  soever  the  analysis,  in  such  instances, 
may  he  carried,  we  must  at  last  arrive  at  some  phenomenon  no 
less  wonderful  than  that  we  mean  to  explmn  : — in  other  words, 
we  must  still  admit  as  an  ultimate  fact,  the  existence  of  an 
original  determination  to  a  particular  mode  of  action  salutary 
or  necessary  to  the  animal ;  and  all  we  have  accomplished  is 
to  connect  the  origin  of  tliis  instinct  with  an  earlier  period  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

The  same  antlior  has  attempted  to  account,  in  a  maimer 
somewhat  similar,  for  the  different  degrees  in  which  the  young 
of  different  animals  are  able,  at  the  moment  of  birth,  to  esert 
their  bodily  powers.  Thus,  calves  and  chickens  are  able  to  walk 
almost  immediately ;  while  the  human  infant,  even  in  the  most 
favourable  situations,  is  six  or  even  twelve  months  old  before  he 
can  stand  alone.  For  this,  Dr.  Darwin  assigns  two  causes: — 1. 
Tliat  the  young  of  some  animals  come  into  the  world  in  a  more 
complete  state  tlian  that  of  others ; — the  colt  and  lamb  (for  ex- 
ample) enjoying,  in  thia  respect,  a  striking  advantage  over  the 
puppy  and  the  rabbit.  2.  That  the  mode  of  walking  of  some 
animals  coincides  more  perfectly  than  that  of  others  with  the 
previous  motions  of  the /atua  in  utero.  The  struggles  of  all 
animals  (he  observes)  in  the  womb,  must  resemble  their  manner 
of  swimmiiig,  as  by  this  kind  of  motion  they  can  Wst  change 
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their  attitude  in  water.  But  the  swimming  of  the  calf  and  of 
the  chicken  resembles  their  ordinary  movements  on  the  ground, 
which  they  have  thus  learned  in  part  to  execute  while  con* 
ceded  from  our  observation;  whereas  the  svrimming  of  the 
human  infant  differing  totally  from  his  manner  of  walking,  he 
has  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  last  of  these  arts  till  he  is 
exposed  to  our  view.  The  theory  is  extremely  plausible,  and 
does  honour  to  the  author's  sagacity ;  but  it  only  places  in  a 
new  light  that  provident  care  which  Nature  has  taken  of  all 
her  offspring  in  the  infancy  of  their  existence. 

Another  instance  may  contribute  towards  a  more  ample  illus- 
tration of  the  same  subject.     A  lamb,  not  many  minutes  after 
it  is  dropped,  proceeds  to  search  for  its  nourishment  in  that  spot 
where  alone  it  is  to  be  found, — applying  both  its  limbs  and  its 
eyes  to  their  respective  offices.     The  peasant  observes  the  fact, 
and  gives  the  name  of  instinct,  or  some  corresponding  term, 
to  the  unknown  principle  by  which  the  animal  is  guided.     On 
a  more  accurate  examination  of  circumstances,  the  philosopher 
finds  reason  to  conclude,  that  it  is  by  the  sense  of  smelling  it 
is  thus  directed  to  its  object.     In  proof  of  this,  among  other 
curious  facts,  the  following  has  been  quoted  : — "  On  dissecting," 
says  Gkilen,  "  a  goat  great  with  young,  I  found  a  brisk  embryon, 
and  having  detached  it  from  the  matrix,  and  snatching  it  away 
before  it  saw  its  dam,  I  brought  it  into  a  room  where  there 
were  many  vessels ;  some  filled  with  wine,  others  with  oil,  some 
with  honey,  others  with  milk,  or  some  other  liquor,  and  in 
others  there  were  grains  and  fruits.     We  first  observed  the 
young  animal  get  upon  its  feet  and  walk ;  then  it  shook  itself, 
and  afterwards  scratched  its  side  with  one  of  its  feet :  then  we 
saw  it  smelling  to  every  one  of  those  things  that  were  set  in  the 
room ;  and  when  it  had  smelt  to  them  all,  it  drank  up  the 
milk."^    Admitting  this  very  beautiful  story  to  be  true,  (and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  far  from  being  disposed  to  question  its 
probability,)  it  only  enables  us  to  state  the  fact  with  a  little 
more  precision,  in  consequence  of  our  having  ascertained  that 
it  is  to  the  sense  of  smelling  the  instinctive  determination  is 

*  Darwin,  [Zoonomia,]  Vol.  I.  pp.  195,  196. 
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attached.  The  conclusioa  of  the  peasant  is  not  here  at  variance 
with  that  of  the  philosopher :  it  diflfers  only  in  this,  that  he 
expresses  himself  in  those  general  terms  which  are  suited  to 
his  ignorance  of  the  particular  process  by  which  Nature  in  this 
case  accomplishes  her  end ;  and,  if  he  did  otherwise,  he  would 
be  censurable  for  prejudging  a  question  of  which  he  is  incom- 
petent to  form  an  accurate  opinion. 

The  application  of  these  illustrations  to  some  of  Dr.  Beid's 
conclusions  concerning  the  instinctive  principles  of  the  human 
mind,  is,  I  flatter  myself,  sufficiently  manifest.  They  relate, 
^  indeed,  to  a  subject  which  diflfers,  in  various  respects,  from  that 
which  has  fallen  under  his  more  particular  consideration ;  but 
the  same  rules  of  philosophizing  will  be  found  to  apply  equally 
to  both. 

4.  The  criticisms  which  have  been  made  on  what  Dr.  Eeid 
has  written  concerning  the  intuitive  truths  which  he  distin- 
guishes by  the  title  of  Principles  of  Common  Sense,  would 
require  a  more  ample  discussion  than  I  can  now  bestow  on 
them ; — not  that  the  importance  of  these  criticisms  (of  such  of 
them,  at  least,  as  I  have  happened  to  meet  with)  demands  a 
long  or  elaborate  refutation  ;  but  because  the  subject,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  I  wish  to  take  of  it,  involves  some  other  ques- 
tions of  great  moment  and  difficulty,  relative  to  the  foundations 
of  human  knowledge.  Dr.  Priestley,  the  most  formidable  of 
Dr.  Reid's  antagonists,  has  granted  as  much  in  favour  of  this 
doctrine  as  it  is  worth  while  to  contend  for  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. "  Had  these  writers,"  he  observes  with  respect  to  Dr. 
Beid  and  his  followers,  ^^  assumed,  as  the  elements  of  their 
Common  Sense,  certain  truths  which  are  so  plain  that  no  man 
could  doubt  of  them,  (without  entering  into  the  ground  of  our 
assent  to  them,)  their  conduct  would  have  been  liable  to  very 
little  objection.  All  that  could  have  been  said  would  have 
been,  that,  without  any  necessity,  they  had  made  an  innovation 
in  the  received  use  of  a  term.  For  no  person  ever  denied  that 
there  are  self-evident  truths,  and  that  these  must  be  assumed 
as  the  foundation  of  all  our  reasoning.  I  never  met  with  any 
person  who  did  not  acknowledge  this,  or  heard  of  any  argu- 
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mentative  treatise  that  did  not  go  upon  the  supposition  of  it."* 
After  such  an  acknowledgment,  it  is  impossible  to  forbear 
asking,  (with  Dr.  Campbell,)  "  What  is  the  great  point  which 
Dr.  Priestley  would  controvert?  Is  it,  whether  such  self- 
evident  truths  shall  be  denominated  Principles  of  Common 
Sense,  or  be  distinguished  by  some  other  appellation  ?"^ 

That  the  doctrine  in  question  has  been,  in  some  publications, 
presented  in  a  very  exceptionable  form,  I  most  readily  allow ; 
nor  would  I  be  understood  to  subscribe  to  it  implicitly,  even  as 
it  appears  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Beid.  It  is  but  an  act  of  justice 
to  him,  however,  to  request,  that  his  opinions  may  be  judged  of 
from  his  own  works  alone,  not  from  those  of  others  who  may 
have  happened  to  coincide  with  him  in  certain  tenets,  or  in 
certain  modes  of  expression ;  and  that,  before  any  ridicule  be 
attempted  on  his  conclusions  concerning  the  authority  of  Com- 
mon Sense,  his  antagonists  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
in  what  acceptation  he  has  employed  that  phrase. 

The  truths  which  Dr.  Beid  seems,  in  most  instances,  disposed 
to  refer  to  the  judgment  of  this  tribunal,  might,  in  my  opinion, 
be  denominated  more  unexceptionably,  '^  Fundamental  Laws 
of  Human  Belief"*  They  have  been  called  by  a  very  ingenious 
foreigner,  (M.  Trembley  of  Geneva,)  but  certainly  with  a 
singular  infelicity  of  language,  Prejugea  Legitimes,  Of  this 
kind  are  the  following  propositions : — /  am  the  same  person 
iO'day  that  I  was  yesterday  ; — The  material  world  has  an  ex- 
istence independent  of  that  of  percipient  beings  ; — There  are 
other  intelligent  beings  in  the  universe  beside  myself; — The 
future  course  of  nature  unU  resemble  the  past  Such  truths  no 
man  but  a  philosopher  ever  thinks  of  stating  to  himself  in 
words ;  but  all  our  conduct  and  all  our  reasonings  proceed  on 
the  supposition  that  they  are  admitted.  The  belief  of  them  is 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  our  animal  existence ;  and  it 
is  accordingly  coeval  with  the  first  operations  of  the  intellect 

One  of  the  first  writers  who  introduced  the  phrase  Common 

'  Examination  of  Dr.  Beid's  Inquiry,  &c.,  p.  119. 

•  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Vol.  T.  p.  111.     See  Note  E. 

*  [Elements,  Vol.  II.  Chap.  i.  §  2 ;  s^tpra,  Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  45.] 
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Sense^  into  the  technical  or  appropriate  language  of  logic,  was 
Father  BaflBer,  in  a  book  entitled,  Traite  des  Premih'ea  Verites, 
It  has  since  been  adopted  by  several  authors  of  note  in  this 
country,  particularly  by  Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Oswald,  and  Dr.  Beattie ; 
by  all  of  whom,  however,  I  am  afraid,  it  must  be  confessed,  it 
has  been  occasionally  employed  without  a  due  attention  to 
precision.  The  last  of  these  writers  uses  it^  to  denote  that 
power  by  which  the  mind  perceives  the  truth  of  any  intuitive 
proposition ;  whether  it  be  an  axiom  of  abstract  science,  or  a 
statement  of  some  fact  resting  on  the  immediate  information 
of  consciousness,  of  perception,  or  of  memory,  or  one  of  those 
fundamental  laws  of  belief  which  are  implied  in  the  application 
of  our  faculties  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  The  same 
extensive  use  of  the  word  may,  I  believe,  be  found  in  the  other 
authors  just  mentioned.  But  no  authority  can  justify  such  a 
laxity  in  the  emplojrment  of  language  in  philosophical  discus- 
sions ;  for,  if  mathematical  axioms  be  (as  they  are  manifestly 
and  indisputably)  a  class  of  propositions  essentially  distinct 
from  the  other  kinds  of  intuitive  truths  now  described,  why 
refer  them  all  indiscriminately  to  the  same  principle  in  our 
constitution  ?  If  this  phrase,  therefore,  be  at  all  retained, 
precision  requires  that  it  should  be  employed  in  a  more  limited 
acceptation ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  works  under  our  consi- 
deration, it  is  appropriated  most  frequently,  though  by  no 
means  uniformly,  to  that  class  of  Intuitive  Truths  which  I 
have  already  called  "  Fundamental  Laws  of  Belief."^  When 
thus  restricted,  it  conveys  a  notion,  unambiguous  at  least,  and 
definite ;  and,  consequently,  the  question  about  its  propriety  or 
impropriety  turns  entirely  on  the  coincidence  of  this  definition 
with  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  employed  in  ordinary  dis- 
ooorse.  Whatever  objectioiui^  iheiefore,  may  be  stated  to  Uie  ex- 

*  [On  tiM  hbloiy  of  Ommm  3mm,         ^  Baalim  Drutk,  edition  second,  p. 
word  and  thinly  in  ndmt  tad  te     40t§tmq,;  alio  p.  166,  et  seq. 
modera  timet,  Me  the  ooDeetivi  edWoB         *  Tide  leemi  to  be  nearly  the  meaning 
<dB«Ur§  WoH^  aieniiifi  Hab  AtH^     WMied  to  tiie  phrase,  by  the  learned 
741-808.]  ^  «id  M^  nthor  of  2nbe  PAaof<97%  0/ 

9ric  Vol  L  p.  109,  et  $eq. 
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pression  as  now  defined,  will  apply  to  it  with  additional  force 
when  used  with  the  latitude  which  has  been  already  censured. 

I  have  said,  that  the  question  about  the  propriety  of  the 
phrase  Common  Sense,  as  employed  by  philosophers,  must  be 
decided  by  an  appeal  to  general  practice.  For,  although  it  be 
allowable  and  even  necessary  for  a  philosopher,  to  limit  the 
acceptation  of  words  which  are  employed  vaguely  in  common 
discourse,  it  is  always  dangerous  to  give  to  a  word  a  scientific 
meaning  essentially  distinct  from  that  in  which  it  is  usually 
understood.  It  has,  at  least,  the  efiect  of  misleading  those  who 
do  not  enter  deeply  into  the  subject ;  and  of  giving  a  para- 
doxical appearance  to  doctrines,  which,  if  expressed  in  more 
unexceptionable  terms,  would  be  readily  admitted. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  has  actually  happened  in  the 
present  instance.  The  phrase  Common  Sense,  as  it  is  generally 
understood,  is  nearly  synonymous  with  Mother-tvit ;  denoting 
that  degree  of  sagacity  (depending  partly  on  original  capacity, 
and  partly  on  personal  experience  and  observation)  which 
qualifies  an  individual  for  those  simple  and  essential  occupa- 
tions which  all  men  are  called  on  to  exercise  habitually  by 
their  common  nature.  In  this  acceptation,  it  is  opposed  to 
those  mental  acquircments  which  are  derived  from  a  regular 
education  and  from  the  study  of  books ;  and  refers,  not  to  the 
speculative  convictions  of  the  understanding,  but  to  that  pru- 
dence and  discretion  which  are  the  foundation  of  successful 
conduct.  Such  is  the  idea  which  Pope  annexes  to  the  word, 
when,  speaking  of  good  sense,  (which  means  only  a  more  than 
ordinary  share  of  common  sense^  he  calls  it 

" the  gift  of  Heaven, 

And  tho*  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven."* 

To  speak,  accordingly,  of  appealing  from  the  conclusions  of 
philosophy  to  common  sense,  had  the  appearance,  to  title-page 
readers,  of  appealing  from  the  verdict  of  the  learned  to  the  voice 
of  the  multitude ;  or  of  attempting  to  silence  free  discussion, 
by  a  reference  to  some  arbitrary  and  undefinable  standard, 

♦  [Moral  Essays^  Ep.  iv.  43.    But       WorkSj  excursive  Note  A,  §  v.  p.  766, 
on  the  whole  doctrine,  see  on  Reid's      geq.] 
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iliBtinct  from  any  of  the  intellectual  powers  hitberto  ennme- 
rated  by  It^cians.  ^Vhatever  countenance  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  given  by  some  writers  to  such  an  interpretst- 
tion  of  this  doctrine,  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  none  is 
afforded  by  the  works  of  Dr.  Reid.  The  standai-d  to  which  he 
appeals  ia  neither  the  creed  of  a  particular  sect,  nor  the  inward 
light  of  enthusiastic  presumption,  but  that  constitution  of 
human  nature  without  which  all  the  business  of  the  world 
would  immediately  cease ; — and  the  substance  of  his  argiunent 
amounts  merely  to  this,  that  those  esseutial  laws  of  belief,  to 
which  sceptics  have  objected  when  considered  in  connexion 
with  our  scientific  reasonings,  are  implied  in  every  step  we  take 
a9  active  beings ;  and  if  called  in  queetion  by  any  man  in  his 
practical  concerns,  would  expose  him  universally  to  the  charge 
of  insanity. 

In  stating  this  iEi[>ortant  doctrine,  it  were  perhaps  to  be 
wished,  that  the  subject  had  been  treated  with  somewhat  more 
of  analytical  accuracy ;  and  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  that 
a  phrase  shouIJ  have  been  employed  so  well  calculated  by  its 
ambiguity  to  furnish  a  convenient  handle  to  misrepresenta- 
tions; but  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  penisod  Dr. 
Beid's  writings  with  an  intelligent  and  candid  attention,  these 
misrepresentations  must  recoil  on  their  authors;  while  they 
who  are  really  interested  in  the  progress  of  useful  science,  will 
be  disposed  rather  to  lend  their  aid  in  supplying  what  is  defec- 
tive in  his  views,  than  to  reject  hastily  a  doctrine  which  aims, 
by  the  development  of  some  logical  principles,  overlooked  in 
the  absurd  systems  which  liave  been  borrowed  from  the  schools, 
to  vindicate  the  authority  of  truths  intimately  and  extensively 
connected  with  human  happiness. 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  own  speculations  on  the  Human 
Mind,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  explain  myself  fully  concerning 
this  as  well  as  varions  other  questions  connected  witJi  the  foun- 
dations of  philosophical  Endenoe.  The  new  doctrines,  and 
new  phrawology  on  that  Bubjcct,  which  have  lately  become 
fashionable  among  eome  MetaphyMcians  in  Germany,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  involve 
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it  in  additional  obscurity,  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  this  essen- 
tial and  fundamental  article  of  logic  is  not  as  yet  completely 
exhausted. 

In  order  to  bring  the  foregoing  remarks  within  some  com- 
pass, I  have  found  it  necessary  to  confine  myself  to  such  objec- 
tions as  strike  at  the  root  of  Dr.  Reid's  Philosophy,  without 
touching  on  any  of  his  opinions  on  particular  topics,  however 
important.  I  have  been  obliged  also  to  compress  what  I  have 
stated,  within  narrower  limits  than  were  perhaps  consistent 
with  complete  perspicuity,  and  to  reject  many  illustrations 
which  crowded  upon  me  at  almost  every  step  of  my  progress. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  superfluous  to  add,  that  supposing 
some  of  these  objections  to  possess  more  force  than  I  have 
ascribed  to  them  in  my  reply,  it  will  not  therefore  follow  that 
little  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
speculations  against  which  they  are  directed.  Even  they  who 
dissent  the  most  widely  from  Dr.  Beid's  conclusions,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  admit,  that  as  a  writer  he  exhibits  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  most  successful  of  his  predecessors,  in  a  logical 
precision  and  simplicity  of  language ; — his  statement  of  facts 
being  neither  vitiated  by  physiological  hypothesis,  nor  obscured 
by  scholastic  mystery.  Whoever  has  reflected  on  the  infinite 
importance,  in  such  inquiries,  of  a  skilful  use  of  words  as  the 
essential  instrument  of  thought,  must  be  aware  of  the  influence 
which  his  works  are  likely  to  have  on  the  future  progress  of 
science,  were  they  to  produce  no  other  effect  than  a  general 
imitation  of  his  mode  of  reasoning,  and  of  his  guarded 
phraseology. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  every  reader  to  whom  these  inquiries  are 
accessible,  for  habits  of  attention  in  general,  and  still  more 
habits  of  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  thought,  require  early 
and  careful  cultivation ;  but  those  who  are  capable  of  the  exer- 
tion will  soon  recognise  in  Dr.  Beid's  statements,  the  faithful 
history  of  their  own  minds,  and  will  find  their  labours  amply 
rewarded  by  that  satisfaction  which  always  accompanies  the 
discovery  of  useful  truth.     They  may  expect,  also,  to  be  re- 
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warded  by  some  intellectual  acquisitions  not  altogether  useless 
in  their  other  studies.  An  author  well  qualified  to  judge,  from 
his  own  experience,  of  whatever  conduces  to  invigorate  or  to 
embellish  the  understanding,  has  beautifolly  remarked,  that 
"  by  turning  the  soul  inward  on  itself,  its  forces  are  concentred, 
and  are  fitted  for  stronger  and  bolder  flights  of  science ;  and 
that,  in  such  pursuits,  whether  we  take  or  whether  we  lose  the 
game,  the  chase  is  certainly  of  service."^  In  this  respect,  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind  (abstracting  entirely  from  that  pre- 
eminence which  belongs  to  it  in  consequence  of  its  practical 
applications)  may  claim  a  distinguished  rank  among  those 
preparatoiy  disciplines  which  another  writer  of  no  1^  eminence 
has  happily  compared  to  '^  the  crops  which  are  raised,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  harvest,  but  to  be  ploughed  in  as  a  dressing  to 
the  land/'2 

*  Preface  to  Mr.  Barkers  Essay  on  the  SuUime  and  Beauli/ul. 

*  Bishop  Berkeley*8  QueriiU    [Query  198.] 
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SECTION  III. 


CONCLUSION  OF  THE  NARRATIVE. 


The  three  works  to  which  the  foregoing  remarks  refer^ 
together  with  the  Essay  on  Quantity^  published  in  the  Phtla- 
sophicai  Tran8actio7i8  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London^  and  a 
short  but  masterly  Analysis  of  Aristotle's  Logic*  which  forms 
an  Appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  Lord  Karnes's  SketcheSy 
comprehend  the  whole  of  Dr.  Bcid's  publication&  The  interval 
between  the  dates  of  the  first  and  last  of  these  amounts  to  no 
less  than  forty  years,  although  he  had  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty-eight  before  he  ventured  to  appear  as  an  author. 

With  the  Essays  on  (he  Active  Poivers  of  Man  he  closed  his 
literary  career,  but  he  continued,  notwithstanding,  to  prosecute 
his  studies  with  unabated  ardour  and  activity.  The  more 
modem  improvements  in  chemistry  attracted  his  particular 
notice,  and  he  applied  himself,  with  his  wonted  diligence  and 
success,  to  the  study  of  its  new  doctrines  and  new  nomenclature. 
He  amused  himself  also  at  times,  in  preparing  for  a  Philoso- 
phical Society,  of  wliich  he  was  a  member,  short  Essays  on 
particular  topics,  which  liappened  to  interest  his  ciuiosity,  and 
on  which  he  thought  he  might  derive  useful  hints  from  friendly 
discussion.  The  most  important  of  these  were,  An  Examinor 
tion  of  Priestley's  Opinions  concerning  Matter  and  Mind; 
Observations  on  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  and  Physio- 
logical Reflections  on  Muscular  Motion.  This  last  Essay 
appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his 

*  [This    last  appears   in   Karnes's      owiMXadi,  A  Brief  Account  of  Ariatotlc^i 
Sketches,  published  in  the  year  1774,       Logic,  toith  JRemarks.] 
and,   according  to  Beid  himtclf,  it  is 
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age,  and  was  read  by  the  author  to  his  associates,  a  few  months 
before  his  death.  '^  His  thoughts  were  led  to  the  speculations 
it  contains,"  as  he  himself  mentions  in  the  conclusion,  ^^  by  the 
experience  of  some  of  the  effects  which  old  age  produces  on  the 
muscular  motions." — "  As  they  were  occasioned,  therefore,"  he 
adds,  "  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  they  will,  I  hope,  be  heard 
with  the  greater  indulgenca" 

Among  the  various  occupations  with  which  he  thus  en- 
livened his  retirement,  the  mathematical  pursuits  of  his  earlier 
years  held  a  distinguished  place.  He  delighted  to  converse 
about  them  with  his  friends,  and  often  exercised  his  skill  in  the 
investigation  of  particular  problems.  His  knowledge  of  Ancient 
Greometry  had  not  probably  been,  at  any  time,  very  extensive, 
but  he  had  cultivated  diligently  those  parts  of  mathema- 
tical science  which  are  subservient  to  the  study  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Works.  He  had  a  predilection,  more  particularly,  for 
researches  requiring  the  aid  of  arithmetical  calculation,  in  the 
practice  of  which  he  possessed  unconunon  expertness  and  ad- 
dress. I  think  I  have  sometimes  observed  in  him  a  slight  and 
amiable  vanity  connected  with  this  accomplishment. 

The  revival  at  this  period  of  Dr.  Beid's  first  scientific 
propensity,  has  often  recalled  to  me  a  favourite  remark  of  Mr. 
Smith's: — That  of  all  the  amusements  of  old  age,  the  most 
grateful  and  soothing  is  a  renewal  of  acquaintance  with  the 
favourite  studies  and  favourite  authors  of  our  youth ;  a  remark 
which,  in  his  own  case,  seemed  to  be  more  particularly  exem- 
plified while  he  was  re-perusing,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
student,  the  tragic  poets  of  ancient  Greece.  I  heard  him,  at 
least,  repeat  the  observation  more  than  once,  while  Sophocles 
or  Euripides  lay  open  on  his  table. 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  Beid,  other  motives  perhaps  conspired 
with  the  influence  of  the  agreeable  assodatioDS^  to  which  Mr. 
Smith  probably  alluded.  His  attention  was  always  fixed  on 
the  state  of  his  intellectual  fiEK^ulties;  and  for  coonteractiDg 
the  effects  of  time  on  these,  mathematical  studiet  ieem  to  be 
fitted  in  a  peculiar  degree.  They  are  fartoDitdyi  toOt  witkin 
the  reach  of  many  individaals,  after  a  dm^  of 
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qualifies  them  for  inquiries  which  involve  a  multiplicity  of 
details.  Such  detached  problems,  more  especially  as  Dr.  Beid 
commonly  selected  for  his  consideration;  problems  where  all 
the  data  are  brought  at  once  under  the  eye,  and  where  a  coii<- 
nected  train  of  thinking  is  not  to  be  carried  on  from  day  to 
day,  will  be  found,  (as  I  have  witnessed  with  pleasure  in  several 
instances),  by  those  who  are  capable  of  such  a  recreation,  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  scanty  resources  of  a  life  protracted 
beyond  the  ordmary  limit 

While  he  was  thus  enjoying  an  old  age,  happy  in  some 
respects  beyond  the  usual  lot  of  humanity,  his  domestic  com- 
fort suffered  a  deep  and  incurable  wound  by  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Beid.  He  had  had  the  misfortune,  too,  of  surviving,  for  many 
years,  a  numerous  family  of  promising  children ;  four  of  whom 
(two  sons  and  two  daughters)  died  after  they  attained  to 
maturity.  One  daughter  only  was  left  to  him  when  he  lost 
his  vrife ;  and  of  her  affectionate  good  offices  he  could  not 
always  avail  himself,  in  consequence  of  the  attentions  which 
her  own  husband's  infirmities  required.  Of  this  lady,  who  is 
still  alive,  (the  widow  of  Patrick  Carmichael,  M.D.,^)  I  shall 
have  occasion  again  to  introduce  the  name,  before  I  conclude 
this  narrative. 

A  short  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  myself  by  Dr. 
Roid,  not  many  weeks  after  his  wife's  death,  will,  I  am  persuaded, 
be  acceptable  to  many  as  an  interesting  relic  of  the  writer. 

"  By  the  loss  of  my  bosom-friend,  with  whom  I  lived  fifty- 
two  years,  I  am  brought  into  a  kind  of  new  world,  at  a  time  of 
life  when  old  habits  are  not  easily  forgot,  or  new  ones  acquired. 
But  every  world  is  God's  world,  and  I  am  thankful  for  the 
comforts  He  has  left  me.  Mrs.  Carmichael  has  now  the  care  of 
two  old  deaf  men,  and  does  everything  in  her  power  to  please 
them ;  and  both  are  very  sensible  of  her  goodnesa     I  have 

»  A   learned  and  worthy   physician,  published,  about  the  year  1720,  nn  edi- 

who,  after  a  long  reaidonce  in  Holland,  tion  of  Pufendorff,  De  Officio  Hominit 

where  he  practised  medicine,  retired  to  et  Civis,  and  who  is  pronounced  by  Dr. 

Glasgow.      lie  was  a  younger  son  of  Hutchoson,  "by  far  the  best  commcn- 

Pr(»fes8or  Gcrschom   Carmichael,   who  tator  on  that  book." 
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more  health  than  at  my  time  of  life  I  had  any  reason  to  expect 
I  walk  about;  entertain  myself  with  reading  what  I  soon 
forget;  can  converse  with  one  person,  if  he  articulates  dis- 
tinctly, and  is  within  ten  inches  of  my  left  ear ;  go  to  church, 
without  hearing  one  word  of  what  is  said.  You  know,  I  never 
had  any  pretensions  to  vivacity,  but  I  am  still  free  from  languor 
and  ennui. 

'^  If  you  are  weary  of  this  detail,  impute  it  to  the  anxiety 
you  express  to  know  the  state  of  my  health.  I  wish  you  may 
have  no  more  uneasiness  at  my  age, — being  yours  most  aflTec- 
tionately." 

About  four  years  after  this  event,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  his 
friend  and  relation,  Dr.  Gregory,  to  pass  a  few  weeks,  during 
the  summer  of  1796,  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Carmichael,  who  lived  with  him  in  Dr.  Gregory's  house ; 
a  situation  which  united,  under  the  same  roof,  every  advantage 
of  medical  care,  of  tender  attachment,  and  of  philosophical 
intercourse.  As  Dr.  Gregor/s  professional  engagements,  how- 
ever, necessarily  interfered  much  with  his  attentions  to  his 
guest,  I  enjoyed  more  of  Dr.  Beid's  society  than  might  other- 
wise have  fallen  to  my  share.  I  had  the  pleasure,  accordingly, 
of  spending  some  hours  with  him  daily,  and  of  attending  him 
in  his  walking  excursions,  which  frequently  extended  to  the 
distance  of  tluree  or  four  miles.  His  faculties  (excepting  his 
memory  which  was  considerably  impaired)  appeared  as  vigorous 
as  ever ;  and,  although  his  deafness  prevented  him  from  taking 
any  share  in  general  conversation,  he  was  still  able  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  a  friend.  Mr.  Playfair  and  myself  were  both  wit- 
nesses of  the  acuteness  which  he  displayed  on  one  occasion,  in 
detecting  a  mistake,  by  no  means  obvious,  in  a  manuscript  of 
his  kinsman  David  Gregory,  on  the  subject  of  Prime  and 
Ultimate  Ratios,  Nor  had  his  temper  suffered  from  the  hand 
of  time,  either  in  point  of  gentleness  or  of  gaiety.  "  Instead  of 
repining  at  the  enjoyments  of  the  young,  he  delighted  in  pro- 
moting them ;  and,  after  all  the  losses  he  had  sustained  in  his 
own  family,  he  continued  to  treat  children  with  such  con- 
descension and  benignity,  that  some  very  young  ones  notice<l 
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the  peculiar  kindness  of  his  eye."^  In  apparent  soundness  and 
activity  of  body,  he  resembled  more  a  man  of  sixty  than  of 
eighty-seven. 

He  returned  to  Glasgow  in  his  usual  health  and  spirits,  and 
continued  for  some  weeks,  to  devote,  as  formerly,  a  regular  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  the  exercise  both  of  body  and  of  mind.  It 
appears,  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Cleghom's  to  Dr.  Gregory,  that  he 
was  still  able  to  work  with  his  own  hands  in  his  garden ;  and 
he  was  found  by  Dr.  Brown  occupied  in  the  solution  of  an 
algebraical  problem  of  considerable  difficulty,  in  which,  after 
the  labour  of  a  day  or  two,  he  at  last  succeeded.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  the  same  short  interval,  that  he  committed  to  writing 
those  particulars  concerning  his  ancestors  which  I  have  already 
mentiS. 

This  active  and  useful  life  was  now,  however,  drawing  to  a 
conclusion.  A  violent  disorder  attacked  him  about  the  end  of 
September,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  occasioned  much  alarm 
to  those  about  him,  till  he  was  visited  by  Dr.  Cleghom,  who 
soon  after  communicated  his  apprehensions  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Gregory.  Among  other  symptoms,  he  mentioned  particularly 
"  that  alteration  of  voice  and  features,  which,  though  not  easily 
described,  is  so  well  known  to  all  who  have  opportunities  of 
seeing  life  close."  Dr.  Beid's  own  opinion  of  his  case  was  pro- 
bably the  same  with  that  of  his  physician,  as  he  expressed  to 
him  on  his  first  visit,  his  hope  that  he  was  "  soon  to  get  his 
dismission."  After  a  severe  struggle,  attended  with  repeated 
strokes  of  palsy,  he  died  on  the  7th  of  October  following.  Dr. 
Gregory  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  visiting  his  vener- 
able friend  on  his  death-bed,  and  of  paying  him  this  unavailing 
mark  of  attachment,  before  his  powers  of  recollection  were 
entirely  gone. 

The  only  surviving  descendant  of  Dr.  Reid  is  Mrs.  Car- 
michael,  a  daughter  worthy  in  every  respect  of  such  a  father, — 

I  have  borrowed  this  sentence  from  I  had  occasion  frequently  to  verify  the 

a  just  and  elegant  character  of  Dr.  Reid,  truth  of  the  observation  during  his  lust 

which  appeared  a  few  days  afler   hiH  visit  to  PMinburgh. 
death,  in  one  of  the  (Glasgow  JournalN. 
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long  the  chief  comfort  and  support  of  his  old  age,  and  his 
anxious  nurse  in  his  last  moments.^ 

In  point  of  bodily  constitution,  few  men  have  been  more  in- 
debted to  nature  than  Dr.  Beid.  His  form  was  vigorous  and 
athletic,  and  his  muscular  force  (though  he  wcut  somewhat 
under  the  middle  size)  uncommonly  great; — advantages  to 
which  his  habits  of  temperance  and  exercise,  and  the  unclouded 
serenity  of  his  temper,  did  ample  justice.  His  countenance 
was  strongly  expressive  of  deep  and  collected  thought;  but 
when  brightened  up  by  the  face  of  a  friend,  what  chiefly  caught 
the  attention  was,  a  look  of  good  will  and  of  kindness.  A 
picture  of  him,  for  which  he  consented,  at  the  particular  re- 
quest of  Dr.  Gregory,  to  sit  to  Mr.  Baebum  during  his  last 
visit  to  Edinburgh,  is  generally  and  justly  ranked  among  the 
happiest  performances  of  that  excellent  artist  The  medallion 
of  Tassie,  also,  for  which  he  sat  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his 
age,  presents  a  very  perfect  resemblance. 

I  have  little  to  add  to  what  the  foregoing  pages  contain  with 
respect  to  his  character.  Its  most  prominent  features  were, — 
intrepid  and  inflexible  rectitude ; — ^a  pure  and  devoted  attach- 
ment to  truth ; — and  an  entire  command  (acquired  by  the  un- 
wearied exertions  of  a  long  life)  over  all  his  passions.  Hence, 
in  those  parts  of  his  writings  where  his  subject  forces  him  to 
dispute  the  conclusions  of  others,  a  scrupulous  rejection  of 
every  expression  calculated  to  irritate  those  whom  he  was  anxi- 
ous to  convince,  and  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  good-humour 
towards  his  opponents,  from  which  no  asperity  on  their  part 
could  provoke  him,  for  a  moment,  to  deviate.  The  progress  of 
useful  knowledge,  more  especially  in  what  relates  to  human 
nature  and  to  human  life,  he  believed  to  be  retarded  rather 
than  advanced  by  the  intemperance  of  controversy,  and  to  be 
secured  most  efiectually  when  intrusted  to  the  slow  but  irre- 
sistible influence  of  sober  reasoning.  That  the  argumentative 
talents  of  the  disputants  might  be  improved  by  such  alterca- 
tions, he  was  willing  to  allow ;  but,  considered  in  their  con- 
nexion with   the   great  olrjects  which   all  classes  of  writers 

*  Sec  Nol«'  V. 
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profess  equally  to  have  in  view,  he  was  convinced  "  that  they 
have  done  more  harm  to  the  practice,  than  they  have  done 
service  to  the  theory  of  morality."^ 

In  private  life  no  man  ever  maintained,  more  eminently  or 
more  uniformly,  the  dignity  of  philosophy,  combining  with  the 
most  amiable  modesty  and  gentleness,  the  noblest  spirit  of  in- 
dependence. The  only  preferments  which  he  ever  enjoyed,  he 
owed  to  the  unsolicited  favour  of  the  two  learned  bodies  who 
successively  adopted  him  into  their  number ;  and  the  respect- 
able rank  which  he  supported  in  society,  was  the  well-earned 
reward  of  his  own  academical  labours.  The  studies  in  which 
he  delighted  were  little  calculated  to  draw  on  him  the  patron- 
age of  the  great,  and  he  was  unskilled  in  the  art  of  courting 
advancement,  by  "  fashioning  his  doctrines  to  the  varying 
hour." 

As  a  philosopher,  his  genius  was  more  peculiarly  charac- 
terized by  a  sound,  cautious,  distinguishing  judgment, — by  a 
singular  patience  and  perseverance  of  thought, — and  by  habits 
of  the  most  fixed  and  concentrated  attention  to  his  own  mental 
operations ;  endowments  which,  although  not  the  most  splendid 
in  the  estimation  of  the  multitude,  would  seem  entitled,  from 
the  history  of  science,  to  rank  among  the  rarest  gifts  of  the 
mind. 

With  these  habits  and  powers,  he  united  (what  does  not 
always  accompany  them)  the  ciuriosity  of  a  naturalist,  and  the 
eye  of  an  observer ;  and,  accordingly,  his  information  about 
everything  relating  to  physical  science,  and  to  the  useful  arts, 
was  extensive  and  accurata  His  memory  for  historical  details 
was  not  so  remarkable ;  and  he  used  sometimes  to  regret  the 
imperfect  degree  in  which  he  possessed  this  faculty.  I  am 
inclined,  however,  to  think,  that  in  doing  so  he  underrated 
his  natural  advantages ;  estimating  the  strength  of  memory, 
as  men  commonly  do,  rather  by  the  recollection  of  particular 
facts,  than  by  the  possession  of  those  general  conclusions,  from 
a  subserviency  to  which,  such  facts  derive  their  principal 
value. 

'  Preface  to  Poj^.-'h  /sV*yn/  on  Man. 
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Towards  the  close  of  life,  indeed,  his  memory  was  much  less 
vigorous  than  the  other  powers  of  his  intellect,  in  none  of 
which  could  I  ever  perceive  any  symptom  of  decline.  His 
ardour  for  knowledge,  too,  remained  unextinguished  to  the 
last;  and,  when  cherished  by  the  society  of  the  young  and 
inquisitive,  seemed  even  to  increase  with  his  years.  What  is 
still  more  remarkable,  he  retained  in  extreme  old  age  all  the 
sympathetic  tenderness,  and  all  the  moral  sensibility  of  youtl} ; 
the  liveliness  of  his  emotions,  wherever  the  happiness  of  others 
was  concerned,  forming  an  affecting  contrast  to  his  own  uncon- 
querable firmness  under  the  severest  trials. 

Nor  was  the  sensibility  which  he  retained,  the  selfish  and 
sterile  offspring  of  taste  and  indolence.  It  was  alive  and  active, 
wherever  he  could  command  the  means  of  relieving  the  dis- 
tresses, or  of  adding  to  the  comforts  of  others,  and  was  often  felt 
in  its  effects  where  he  was  unseen  and  unknown.  Among  the 
various  proofs  of  this,  which  have  happened  to  fall  under  my 
own  knowledge,  I  cannot  help  mentionmg  particularly  (upon 
the  most  unquestionable  authority)  the  secrecy  with  which  he 
conveyed  his  occasional  benefactions  to  his  former  parishioners 
at  New  Machar,  long  after  his  establishment  at  Glasgow. 
One  donation,  in  particular,  during  the  scarcity  of  1782, — ^a 
donation  which,  notwithstanding  all  his  precautions,  was  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  his  beneficence, — might  perhaps  have  been 
thought  disproportionate  to  his  limited  income,  had  not  his 
own  simple  and  moderate  habits  multiplied  the  resources  of 
his  humanity. 

His  opinions  on  the  most  important  subjects  are  to  be  found 
io  his  works ;  and  that  spirit  of  piety  which  animated  every 
part  of  his  conduct,  forms  the  best  comment  on  their  practical 
tendency.  In  the  state  in  which  he  found  the  philosophical 
world,  be  believed  that  his  talents  could  not  be  so  usefully  em- 
ployed 88  in  combating  the  schemes  of  those  who  aimed  at  the 
complete  sabvenum  of  vdigioii,  both  natural  and  revealed ; — 
coQTinoed  with  Dr.  OhriE%  ^^*^  **bb  Christiamty  presupposes 
the  troth  of  Ntttnil^iSiiNi  «  tends  to  discredit  the 

latter,  niiut  hftfi^  j^; jinii  r  effect  in  weakening 
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the  authority  of  the  former."^  In  his  views  of  both  he  seems 
to  have  coincided  nearly  with  Bishop  Batler, — an  author  whom 
he  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  A  very  careful  abstract  of 
the  treatise  entitled  Analogy y  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Beid,  many 
years  ago,  for  his  own  use,  still  exists  among  his  manuscripts ; 
and  the  short  Dissertation  on  Virtue  which  Butler  has  annexed 
to  that  work,  together  with  the  Discourses  on  Human  Nature 
published  in  his  voliune  of  Sermons^  he  used  always  to  recom- 
mend as  the  most  satisfactory  account  that  has  yet  appeared 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Morals ;  nor  could  he  conceal 
his  regret,  that  the  profound  philosophy  which  these  Discourses 
contain,  should  of  late  have  been  so  generally  supplanted  in 
England  by  the  speculations  of  some  other  moralists,  who, 
while  they  profess  to  idolize  the  memory  of  Locke,  "  approve 
little  or  nothing  in  his  writings  but  his  errors.''^ 

Deeply  impressed,  however,  as  he  was  with  his  own  prin- 
ciples, he  possessed  the  most  perfect  liberality  towards  all  whom 
he  believed  to  be  honestly  and  conscientiously  devoted  to  the 
search  of  truth.  With  one  very  distinguished  character,  the 
late  Lord  Kamcs,  he  lived  in  the  most  cordial  and  affectionate 
friendship,  notwitlistanding  the  avowed  opposition  of  their 
sentiments  on  some  moral  questions,  to  which  he  attached  the 
greatest  importance.  Both  of  them,  however,  were  the  friends 
of  virtue  and  of  mankind ;  and  both  were  able  to  temper  the 
warmth  of  free  discussion  with  the  forbearance  and  good 
humour  founded  on  reciprocal  esteem.  No  two  men,  certainly, 
ever  exhibited  a  more  striking  contrast  in  their  conversation, 
or  in  their  constitutional  tempers ; — the  one,  slow  and  cautious 
in  his  decisions,  even  on  those  topics  which  he  had  most  dili- 
gently studied;  reserved  and  silent  in  promiscuous  society; 
and  retaining,  after  all  his  literary  eminence,  the  same  simple 
and  unassuming  manners  which  he  brought  from  his  country 

^  Collection  of  Papers  which  passed  Dr.  Clarko  applied  to  some  of  Mr. 
between  Leibnitz  and  Clarke.  See  Dr.  Lockers  earlier  followers.  They  are  still 
Clarke*8  Dedication.  more  applicable  to  many  writers  of  the 

present  times.  Sec  CleLtVe^B  First  B^y 

'  I  hare  adopted  here  the  words  which      to  Leibnitz. 
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residence; — the  other,  lively,  rapid,  and  communicative;  ac- 
customed, by  his  professional  pursuits,  to  wield  with  address 
the  weapons  of  controversy,  and  not  averse  to  a  trial  of  his 
powers  on  questions  the  most  foreign  to  his  ordinary  habits  of 
inquiry.  But  these  characteristical  differences,  while  to  their 
common  friends  they  lent  an  additional  charm  to  the  dis^ 
tinguishing  merits  of  each,  served  only  to  enliven  their  own 
social  intercourse,  and  to  cement  their  mutual  attachment 

I  recollect  few,  if  any  anecdotes,  of  Dr.  Beid,  which  appeal* 
to  me  calculated  to  throw  additional  light  on  his  character ; 
and  I  suspect  strongly,  that  many  of  those  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  biographical  publications,  are  more  likely  to  mislead 
than  to  inform.  A  trifling  incident,  it  is  true,  may  sometimes 
paint  a  peculiar  feature  better  than  the  most  elaborate  descrip- 
tion; but  a  selection  of  incidents  really  characteristical,  pre- 
supposes, in  the  observer,  a  rare  capacity  to  discriminate  and 
to  generalize ;  and  where  this  capacity  is  wanting,  a  biographer, 
with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  veracity  of  his  details, 
may  yet  convey  a  very  false  conception  of  the  individual  he 
would  describe.  As,  in  the  present  instance,  my  subject  afforded 
no  materials  for  such  a  choice,  I  have  attempted,  to  the  best  of 
my  abilities,  (instead  of  retailing  detached  fragments  of  con- 
versations, or  recording  insulated  and  unmeaning  occurrences,) 
to  communicate  to  others  the  general  impressions  which  Dr. 
Beid's  character  has  left  on  my  own  mind.  In  this  attempt,  I  am 
far  from  being  confident  that  I  have  succeeded ;  but,  how  barren 
soever  I  may  have  thus  rendered  my  pages  in  the  estimation 
of  those  who  consider  biography  merely  in  the  light  of  an 
amusing  tale,  I  have,  at  least,  the  satisfaction  to  think,  that 
my  picture,  thotigh  faint  in  the  colouring,  does  not  present 
a  distorted  resemblance  of  the  original. 

The  confidential  correspondence  of  an  individual  with  his 
friends,  affords  to  the  student  of  human  nature  materials  of 
far  gfeater  authenticity  and  importance ; — more  particularly, 
the  correspondence  of  a  man  like  Dr.  Beid,  who  will  not  be 
suspected  by  those  idio  knew  him^  of  accommodating  his  letters 
(as  has  been  alleged  of  Oiceiro)  to  the  homoors  and  principles 
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of  those  wbom  lie  addressed.  I  am  for,  at  the  same  time,  (ram 
thtaking,  that  the  correspondence  of  Dr.  Rt-id  would  be  gene- 
rally  interesting,  or  even  that  be  excelled  in  this  species  of 
writing ;  but  few  men,  I  sincerely  believe,  who  have  written 
so  much,  hare  left  beliind  them  such  unblemished  memorials 
of  their  virtue. 

At  present,  I  shall  only  traiiscril)e  two  letters,  which  I  select 
from  a  cousidenible  number  now  lying  before  me,  as  tber  aecaa 
to  accord,  more  than  the  others,  with  tlie  general  design  of  this 
Memoir.  The  first  (which  is  dated  Januaiy  13,  1779)  a 
addressed  to  the  Reverend  WilUam  Gregory,  (late  Bector  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Canterbury,)  then  an  Undergraduate  iu  BaDiol 
College,  Oxford.  It  relates  to  a  remarkable  jicculiarity  in  Dr. 
Beid's  physical  temperament,  connected  with  the  subject  of 
dreaming;  and  is  farther  interesting  as  a  gennine  record  of 
some  paiiiculars  in  his  early  habits,  in  which  it  is  wkj  Io 
perceive  the  openings  of  a  superior  mind. 

"  The  fact  which  your  brother  the  Doctor  desirea  to  be  in- 
formed of,  was  as  you  mention  it.  As  far  as  1  remember  tin 
circumstances,  they  were  as  follow : — 

"  About  the  age  of  fourteen,  I  waa,  almost  every  aight,  un- 
happy in  my  sleep  from  frightful  dreams,  Sometimes  hanging 
over  a  dreadful  precipice,  and  just  ready  to  drop  down  ;  some- 
times pursued  for  my  life,  and  stopped  by  a  wall,  or  by  a  sod- 
den loss  of  all  strength ;  sometimes  ready  to  be  devoured  by  a 
wild  beast.  How  long  I  wna  plagued  with  such  dreams  1  do  not 
now  recollect.  I  heheve  it  was  for  a  year  or  two  at  lea«t ;  and 
I  think  they  had  quite  left  me  before  I  was  sixteen.  Id  thoac 
days,  I  was  mnch  given  to  what  Mr.  Addison  in  one  cif  bti 
Spectators  calls  Caath-bjitldinff ;  and  in  my  evening  solitary 
walk,  which  was  generally  all  the  exercise  I  took,  my  thou^b 
would  hurry  me  into  some  active  scene,  where  I  gpDeinny 
acquitted  myself  much  to  my  own  satisfaction ;  and  in  thaw 
scenes  of  imagination,  I  performed  many  a  gallant  exploit  At 
the  same  time,  in  my  dreams  I  found  mywif  the  most  amnt 
coward  that  ever  waa  Not  only  ray  courage,  but  my  strength, 
failed  me  In  every  danger ;  and  I  often  rose  from  my  bod  iti  tbi- 
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morning  in  such  a  panic,  that  it  took  some  time  to  get  the 
better  of  it.  I  wished  very  much  to  get  free  of  these  uneasy 
dreams,  which  not  only  made  me  unhappy  in  sleep,  but  often 
left  a  disagreeable  impression  in  my  mind  for  some  part  of  the 
following  day.  I  thought  it  was  worth  trying,  whether  it  was 
possible  to  recollect  that  it  was  all  a  dream,  and  that  I  was  in 
no  real  danger.  I  often  went  to  sleep  with  my  mind  as  strongly 
impressed  as  I  could  with  this  thought,  that  I  never  in  my  life- 
time was  in  any  real  danger,  and  that  every  fright  I  had  was  a 
dream.  After  many  fruitless  endeavours  to  recollect  this  when 
the  danger  appeared,  I  effected  it  at  last,  and  have  often,  when 
I  was  sliding  over  a  precipice  into  the  abyss,  recollected  that  it 
was  all  a  dream,  and  boldly  jumped  down.  The  effect  of  this 
commonly  was,  that  I  immediately  awoke.  But  I  awoke  calm 
and  intrepid,  which  I  thought  a  great  acquisition.  After  this, 
my  dreams  were  never  very  uneasy ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  I 
dreamed  not  at  all. 

"  During  all  this  time  I  was  in  perfect  health  ;  but  whether 
my  ceasing  to  dream  was  the  effect  of  the  recollection  above 
mentioned,  or  of  any  change  in  the  habit  of  my  body,  which  is 
usual  about  that  period  of  life,  I  cannot  tell.  I  think  it  may 
more  probably  be  imputed  to  the  last.  However,  the  fact  was, 
that,  for  at  least  forty  years  after,  I  dreamed  none,  to  the  best 
of  my  remembrance :  and  finding,  from  the  testimony  of  others, 
that  this  is  somewhat  uncommon,  I  have  often,  as  soon  as  I 
awoke,  endeavoured  to  recollect,  without  being  able  to  recollect, 
anything  that  passed  in  my  sleep.  For  some  years  past^  I  can 
sometimes  recollect  some  kind  of  dreaming  thoughts,  but  so 
incoherent  that  I  can  make  nothing  of  them. 

"  The  only  distinct  dream  I  ever  had  since  I  was  about 
sixteen,  as  far  as  I  remember,  was  about  two  years  ago.  I  had 
got  my  head  blistered  for  a  fall.  A  plaster  which  was  put  upon 
it  after  the  blister,  pained  me  excessively  for  a  whole  night.  In 
the  morning  I  slept  a  little,  and  dreamed  very  distinctly,  that  I 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  Indians,  and  was  scalped. 

"  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  as  there  is  a  state  of  sleep,  and  a 
state  wherein  we  are  awake,  so  there  is  an  intermediate  state, 

VOL.  X.  X 
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which  partakes  of  the  other  two.  If  a  man  peremptorily  re- 
solves to  rise  at  an  early  hour  for  some  interesting  purpose,  he 
will  of  himself  awake  at  that  hour.  A  sick-nurse  gets  the  habit 
of  sleeping  in  such  a  manner,  that  she  hears  tlie  least  whisper 
of  the  sick  person,  and  yet  is  refreshed  by  this  kind  of  half 
sleep.  The  same  is  the  case  of  a  nurse  who  sleeps  with  a 
child  in  her  arms.  I  have  slept  on  horseback,  but  so  as  to 
preserve  my  balance ;  and  if  the  horse  stumbled,  I  could 
make  the  exertion  necessary  for  saving  me  from  a  fall,  as  if  I 
was  awake. 

^^  I  hope  the  sciences  at  your  good  University  are  not  in  this 
state.  Yet,  from  so  many  learned  men,  so  much  at  their  ease, 
one  would  expect  something  more  than  we  hear  of." 

For  the  other  letter,  I  am  indebted  to  one  of  Dr.  Beid's  most 
intimate  friends,  [Dr.  James  Gregory,]  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, in  the  year  1784,  on  occasion  of  the  melancholy  event 
to  which  it  alludes. 

"  I  sympathize  with  you  very  sincerely  in  the  loss  of  a  most 
amiable  wife.  I  judge  of  your  feelings  by  the  impression  she 
made  upon  my  own  heart,  on  a  very  short  acquaintance.  But 
all  the  blessings  of  this  world  are  transient  and  uncertain ;  and 
it  would  be  but  a  melancholy  scene,  if  there  were  no  prospect 
of  another. 

'^  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  admire  the  resignation  and 
fortitude  of  young  persons,  even  of  the  weaker  sex,  in  the  views 
of  death,  when  their  imagination  is  filled  with  all  the  gay 
prospects  which  the  world  presents  at  that  period.  I  have 
been  witness  to  instances  of  this  kind,  which  I  thought  truly 
heroic,  and  I  hear  Mrs.  G gave  a  remarkable  one. 

"  To  see  the  soul  increase  in  vigour  and  wisdom,  and  in  ever)' 
amiable  quality,  when  health  and  strength  and  animal  spirits 
decay ;  when  it  is  to  l)C  torn  by  violence  from  all  that  filled  the 
imagination,  and  flattered  hope,  is  a  spectacle  truly  grand,  and 
instructive  to  the  surviving.  To  think,  that  the  soul  perishes 
in  that  fatal  moment,  when  it  is  purified  by  this  fiery  trial,  and 
fitted  for  the  noblest  exertions  in  another  state,  is  an  opinion 
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which  I  cannot  help  looking  down  upon  with  contempt  and 
disdain. 

"  In  old  people,  there  is  no  more  merit  in  leaving  this  world 
with  perfect  acquiescence,  than  in  rising  from  a  feast  after  one 
is  full.  When  I  have  before  me  the  prospect  of  the  infirmities, 
the  distresses  and  the  peevishness  of  old  age,  and  when  I  have 
already  received  more  than  my  share  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  it  would  be  ridiculous  indeed  to  be  anxious  about  prolong- 
ing it ;  but  when  I  was  four-and-twenty,  to  have  had  no  anxiety 
for  its  continuance,  would,  I  think,  have  required  a  noble  effort 
Such  efforts  in  those  that  are  called  to  make  them,  surely  shall 
not  lose  their  reward." 

I  have  now  finished  all  that  the  limits  of  my  plan  permit 
me  to  offer  here,  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  excellent 
person.  In  the  details  which  I  have  stated,  both  with  respect 
to  his  private  life  and  his  scientific  pursuits,  I  have  dwelt  chiefly 
on  such  circumstances  as  appeared  to  me  most  likely  to  interest 
the  readers  of  his  works,  by  illustrating  his  character  as  a  man, 
and  his  views  as  an  author.  Of  his  merits  as  an  instructor  of 
youth,  I  have  said  but  little ;  partly  from  a  wish  to  avoid 
unnecessary  diffusencss,  but  chiefly  from  my  anxiety  to  enlarge 
on  those  still  more  important  labours,  of  which  he  has  be- 
queathed the  fruits  to  future  ages.  And  yet,  had  he  left  no 
such  monument  to  perpetuate  his  name,  the  fidelity  and  zeal 
with  wliich  he  discliarged,  dimng  so  long  a  period,  the  obscure 
but  momentous  duties  of  his  official  station,  would,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  wise  and  good,  have  ranked  him  in  the  first  order 
of  useful  citizens.  "  Nee  enim  is  solus  reipublicsB  prodest,  qui 
candidates  extrahit,  et  tuetur  reos,  et  de  pace  belloque  censet ; 
sed  qui  juventutem  exhortatur ;  qui,  in  tant&  bonorum  pra?cep- 
torum  inopia,  virtute  instruit  animos ;  qui,  ad  pecuniam  luxuri- 
amque  cursu  ruentes  prensat  ac  retrahit,  et,  si  nihil  aliud,  certe 
moratur :  in  privato,  publicum  negotium  agit"^ 

In  concluding  this  Memoir,  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned,  if, 
for  once,  I  give  way  to  a  personal  feeling,  while  I  express  the 

'  Seneca,  I)e  TranquUHtatej  Cap.  iii. 
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Batisfactiuu  with  which  I  now  close  finally  my  attempts  as  a 
Biographer.  Those  which  1  have  already  made  were  imposed 
on  me  by  the  irresistible  calls  of  duty  and  attachment ;  and, 
feeble  as  they  are,  when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  sub- 
jects so  splendid  and  so  various,  they  have  encroached  deeply 
on  that  small  portion  of  literary  leisure  which  indispensable 
engagements  allow  me  to  command.  I  cannot,  at  the  same 
time,  be  insensible  to  the  gratification  of  having  endeavoured 
to  associate,  in  some  degree,  my  name  with  three  of  the  greatest 
which  have  adorned  this  age; — happy,  if  without  deviating 
intentionally  from  truth  I  may  have  succeeded,  however  im- 
perfectly,  in  my  wish,  to  gratify,  at  once,  the  curiosity  of  the 
public,  and  to  soothe  the  recollections  of  surviving  friends. 
But  I,  too,  have  designs  and  enterprises  of  my  own ;  and  the 
execution  of  these  (which,  alas  I  swell  in  magnitude  as  the 
time  for  their  accomplishment  hastens  to  a  period)  claims  at 
length  an  undivided  attention.  Yet  I  should  not  look  back  on 
the  past  with  regret,  if  I  could  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  facta 
which  it  has  been  my  province  to  record, — by  displaying  those 
fair  rewards  of  extensive  usefulness,  and  of  permanent  fame, 
which  talents  and  industry,  when  worthily  directed,  cannot  fail 
to  secure, — may  contribute,  in  one  single  instance,  to  foster  the 
proud  and  virtuous  independence  of  genius ;  or,  amidst  the 
gloom  of  poverty  and  solitude,  to  gild  the  distant  prospect  of 
the  unfriended  scholar,  whose  laurels  are  now  slowly  ripening 
in  the  unnoticed  privacy  of  humble  life. 


NOTES  AND   ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NoTR  A,  p.  247. 


Ih  the  account  given  in  the  text  of  Dr.  Reid*s  ancestors,  I  have  followed 
Bcmpulouslj  the  information  contained  in  his  own  memorandums.  I  have  some 
suspicion,  however,  that  he  has  committed  a  mistake  with  respect  to  the  name  of 
the  translator  of  Buchanan's  Hiitory^  which  would  appear,  from  the  MS.  in 
Glasgow  College,  to  have  been — not  Adam,  but  John.  At  the  same  time,  as  this 
last  statement  rests  on  an  authority  altogether  unknown,  (being  written  in  a  hand 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  MS.,)  there  is  a  possibility  that  Dr.  Beid's  account 
may  be  correct ;  and,  therefore,  I  haye  thought  it  advisable,  in  a  matter  of  so  very 
trifling  consequence,  to  adhere  to  it  in  preference  to  the  other. 

The  following  particulars  with  respect  to  Thomas  Beid  are  copied  from  Dempster, 
a  contemporary  writer,  whose  details  concerning  his  countrymen,  it  must,  however, 
be  confessed,  are  not  always  to  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

"  Thomas  Beidus  Aberdonensis,  pueritiae  meae  et  infantilis  otii  sub  Thoma 
Cargillo  collega,  Lovanii  literas  in  schola  Lipsii  serid  didicit,  quas  magno  nomine 
in  Germania  docuit,  cams  Principibus.  Londini  <liu  in  comitatu  humanissimi  ac 
clarissimi  viri,  Fulconis  Grevilli,  Begii  Consiliarii  Interioris  et  Angliss  Proquie- 
storis,  egit:  turn  ad  amicitiam  Begis,  eodem  Fulcone  deducente,  evectns,  inter 
Palatines  admissus,  k  Literis  Latinis  Begi  fuit.  Scripsit  multa,  ut  est  magnA  indole 
et  varii  eruditione,"  &c. — "  Ex  aula  se,  nemine  conscio,  nuper  proripuit,  dum  illi 
omnia  festinati  honoris  augmenta  singuli  ominarentur,  neo  quid  deinde  egerit  aut 
qud  locorum  se  contulerit  quisquam  indicare  potuit.  Multi  suspicabantur,  tsedio 
aulae  affectum,  monastics  quieti  seipsum  tradidisse,  sub  annum  1618.  Bumor 
postea  fuit  in  aulam  rediisse,  et  meritissimis  honoribus  redditum,  sed  nunquam  id 
consequctur  quod  virtus  pn)mer«tur."* 

What  was  the  judgment  of  Thomas  Beid*s  own  times  with  respect  to  his  genius, 
and  what  their  hopes  of  his  posthumous  fame,  may  bo  collected  from  an  Elegy  on 
his  death  by  his  learned  countryman  [Sir]  Bobert  Aytoun.  Already,  before  the 
lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  some  apology,  alas !  may  be  thought  necessary  for  an 
attempt  to  rescue  his  name  from  total  oblivion. 

Aytoun's  Elegy  on  Beid  is  referred  to  in  terms  very  flattering  both  to  its  author 
and  to  its  subject,  by  the  editor  of  the  Collection  entitled  Po^larum  Scotorum 

1  HMoHa  Sedtiiastica  GtnVn  Scotorum,  Lib.  zvi.  p.  57C. 
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MuscB  Sacra: — "/n  dbitwn  Thoma  Bheidi  [Rhadi]  epicedium  extat  elegBOtissi- 
mnm  Roherti  Aytoni,  viri  literis  ac  dignitate  clarissimi,  in  DeUtiii  Jbiiantm 
Scoiorum^  ubi  et  ipsius  quoqne  pocmata,  pancala  quidcm  ilia,  aed  Tenuata,  aed 
elegrantia,  comparent.** 

The  only  works  of  Alexander  Rcid  of  whicli  I  haTe  heard,  are  Chirurgical 
Leeturet  an  Tumon  and  Ulcert,  Ixindon,  1 635  ;  and  a  Treatise  of  the  Firtt  Part 
of  Chirurgene^  London,  1638.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  physician  and  friend 
of  the  celebrated  mathematician  Thomas  Harriot,  of  whose  interesting  history  so 
little  was  known,  till  the  recent  discovery  of  his  mannacripts  by  Mr.  Zach  of 
Saxc-Gotha. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  careless  or  capricions  orthography  formerly  so 
common  in  writing  proper  names,  occurs  in  the  different  individuals  to  whom  this 
note  refers.  Sometimes  the  family  name  is  written — Reid;  on  other  occasions, 
Riede^  Read,  Rhead,  or  Rhaid;  [In  Latin,  Rhtrdus,  Rheidue^  Reidus,  &c.*] 

Note  B,  p.  248. 

Dr.  TnmbnlVs  work  on  Moral  Philosophy  was  published  at  Ijondon  in  1740. 
As  I  have  only  turned  over  a  few  pages,  I  cannot  say  anything  with  respect  to  its 
merits.  The  mottos  on  the  title-page  are  curious,  when  considered  in  connexion 
with  those  inquiries  which  his  pupil  afterwards  prosecuted  with  so  much  success : 
and  may,  perhaps  without  his  perceiving  it,  have  had  some  effect  in  suggesting 
to  him  that  plan  of  philosophizing  which  ho  so  systematically  and  so  happily 
pursued. 

"  If  Natural  Philosophy,  in  all  its  parts,  by  pnrsuing  this  method,  shall  at  length  be 
perfected,  the  bounds  of  Moral  Philosophy  will  also  be  enlarged." — ^Newton's  Optica. 

"  Aocoant  for  Mors],  m  for  Natural  thirty*— Pope, 

For  the  opinion  of  a  very  competent  judge  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the 
TVeatise  on  Ancient  Painting,  vide  Hogarth's  Print,  entitled,  Beer-Lane, 

Note  C,  p.  262. 

James  Moor,  LL.D.,  Author  of  a  very  ingenious  Fragment  on  Oreek  Orammar, 
and  of  other  philological  Essays.  He  was  also  distinguished  by  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  ancient  Geometry.  Dr.  Simson,  an  excellent  judge  of  his 
merits  both  in  literature  and  science,  has  somewhere  honoured  him  with  the  fol- 
lowing encomium : — "  Tum  in  Mathesi,  tum  in  Griecis  Literis  multum  et  feliciter 
versntuB." 

Alexander  Wilson,  M.D.,  and  Patrick  Wilson,  Esq.,  well  known  over  Europe  by 
their  Oheervatione  on  tJie  Solar  S}>otSt  and  many  other  valuable  memoirs. 

Note  D,  p.  287. 

A  writer  of  great  talents,  (afler  having  reproached  Dr.  Reid  with  "  a  gross 
ignorance,  disgraceful  to  the  University  of  which  he  was  a  member,")  boasts  of  the 

•  18m  alio  Reidi  CMected  Works, pp.  35,  36.  38.] 
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trifling  expense  of  time  and  thought  which  it  had  cost  himself  to  overturn  his 
Philosophy.  "  Dr.  Oswald  is  pleased  to  pay  me  a  compliment  in  saying,  that  '  I 
might  employ  myself  to  more  advantage  to  the  public,  by  pursuing  other  branches 
of  science,  than  by  deciding  rashly  on  a  subject  which  he  sees  I  have  not  studied.' 
In  return  to  this  compliment,  I  shall  not  affront  him  by  telling  him  how  very 
little  of  my  time  this  business  has  hitherto  taken  up.  If  he  alludes  to  my  experi- 
mentSf  I  can  assure  him  that  I  have  lost  no  time  at  all ;  for  having  been  intent 
upon  such  as  require  the  use  of  a  burning  lens,  I  believe  I  have  not  lost  one  hour 
of  sunshine  on  this  account.  And  the  public  may  perhaps  be  informed,  some  time 
or  other,  of  what  I  have  been  doing  in  the  nm,  as  well  as  in  the  shade.'"  ^ 

Note  E,  p.  304. 

The  following  strictures  on  Dr.  Priestley's  JExamnaUoiit  &c.|  are  copied  from  a 
very  judicious  note  in  Dr.  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Bhetaric,  Vol.  I.  p.  Ill,  [Book 
I.  chap,  v.] 

..."  I  shall  only  subjoin  two  remarks  on  this  book.  The  first  is, — That  the 
author,  through  the  whole,  confounds  two  things  totally  distinct, — certain  associa- 
tions of  ideas,  and  certain  judgments  implying  belief  which,  though  in  some, 
are  not  in  ali  cases,  and  therefore  not  necessarily  connected  with  association. 
And  if  so,  merely  to  account  for  the  association,  is  in  no  case  to  account  for  the 
belief  with  which  it  is  attended.  Nay,  admitting  his  plea,  (p.  86,)  that  by  the 
principle  of  association,  not  only  the  ideas,  but  the  concomitant  belief  may  be 
accounted  for,  even  this  does  not  invalidate  the  doctrine  he  impugns.  For,  let  it 
be  observed,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  assign  a  cause,  which,  from  the  mechanism  of 
our  nature,  has  given  rise  to  a  particular  tenet  of  belief,  and  another  thing  to  pro- 
duce a  reason  by  which  the  understanding  has  been  convinced.  Now,  unless  this 
be  done  as  to  the  principles  in  question,  they  must  be  considered  as  primary  truths 
in  respect  of  the  understanding,  which  never  deduced  them  from  other  truths,  and 
which  is  under  a  necessity,  in  all  her  moral  reasonings,  of  founding  upon  them.  In 
fact,  to  give  any  other  account  of  our  conviction  of  them,  is  to  confirm,  instead  of 
confuting  the  doctrine,  that  in  all  argumentation  they  must  be  regarded  as  primary 
truths,  or  truths  which  reason  never  inferred  through  any  medium,  from  other 
truths  previously  perceived. — My  second  remark  is, — ^That  though  this  examiner 
has,  from  Dr.  Reid,  given  us  a  catalogue  of  first  principles,  which  he  deems 
unworthy  of  the  honourable  place  assigned  them,  he  has  nowhere  thought  proper 
to  give  us  a  list  of  those  self^vidcnt  truths,  which,  by  his  own  account,  and  in  his 
own  cxprcRS  words,  'must  be  assumed  as  the  foundation  of  all  our  reasoning.' 
How  much  light  might  have  been  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  contrast! 
Perhaps  we  should  have  been  enabled,  on  the  comparison,  to  discover  some 
distinctive  characters  in  his  genuine  axioms,  which  would  have  preserved  us  from 
the  danger  of  confounding  them  with  their  spurious  ones.  Nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that,  in  whatever  regards  matter  of  fact,  the  mathematical  axioms  will  not 
anHwor.  These  arc  purely  fitted  for  evolving  the  abstract  relations  of  quantity. 
This  he  in  effect  owns  himself,  (p.  39.)  It  would  have  been  obliging,  then,  and 
would  have  gicutly  contributed  to  shorten  the  controversy,  if  he  had  given  us,  at 
'  Priestlejr'a  hxain'malicn  ofHHd't  Inquirjf.  ke.  p.  3^7-    6tt  %Uo  pp.  101,  102,  of  the  Mine  work. 
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least,  a  specimen  uf  those  self-evident  principles,  which,  in  his  estimation,  are  the 
nonplui  vUra  of  moral  reasoning." 

Note  F,  p.  815. 

Dr.  Reid's  father,  the  Rev.  I^ewLS  Reid,  married,  for  his  second  wife,  Janet, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Fraser  of  Phopachy,  in  the  county  of  InTemess.  A  daughter  of 
this  marriage  is  still  alive,— the  vrife  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Leslie,  and  the 
mother  of  the  Rev.  James  Leslie,  ministers  of  Fordonn.  To  the  latter  of  these 
gentlemen  I  am  indebted  fur  the  greater  part  of  the  information  I  have  been  able 
to  collect  with  respect  to  Dr.  Reid,  previous  to  his  removal  to  Glasgow ; — Mr. 
I^slie*s  regard  for  the  memory  of  his  uncle  having  prompted  him,  not  only  to 
transmit  to  me  such  particulars  as  had  fallen  under  his  own  knowledge,  but  some 
valuable  letters  on  the  same  subject,  which  ho  procured  from  his  relations  and 
friends  in  the  north. 

For  all  the  members  of  this  most  respectable  family.  Dr.  Reid  entertuned  the 
strongest  sentiments  of  affection  and  regard.  During  several  years  before  his 
death,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Leslie's  was  a  constant  inmate  of  his  house,  and  added 
much  to  the  happiness  of  his  small  domestic  circle. 

Another  daughter  uf  Mr.  Lewis  Reid  was  married  to  the  Rev.  John  Rose, 
miniHter  of  Udny.  She  died  in  1793.  In  this  connexion.  Dr.  Reid  was  no  less 
fortunate  than  in  the  former ;  and  to  Mr.  Rose  I  am  indebted  for  favours  of  the 
same  kind  with  those  which  I  have  already  acknowledged  from  Mr.  Leslie. 

The  widow  of  Mr.  Lewis  Reid  died  in  1798,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her 
age,  having  survived  her  step-son,  Dr.  Reid,  more  than  a  year. 

The  limitH  within  which  I  was  obliged  to  confine  my  biographical  details,  pre- 
vented me  from  availing  myself  of  many  interesting  circumstances  which  were 
communicated  to  me  through  the  authentic  channels  which  I  have  now  mentioned. 
But  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  returning  to  my  different  corrcRpondents,  my 
warmest  acknowledgments  for  the  pleasure  and  instniction  which  I  received  from 
their  letters. 

Mr.  Janline,  also,  the  learned  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
a  gentleman  who,  for  many  years,  lived  in  habits  of  the  most  confidential  intimacy 
with  Dr.  Reid  and  his  family,  is  entitled  to  my  best  thanks  for  his  obliging  atten- 
tion to  various  queries,  which  I  took  the  liberty  to  propose  to  him,  concerning  the 
history  of  our  common  friend. 
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Alembbst,  Mee  D'Alembeit. 

Amerietiy  History  of,  by  Dr.  Robertson, 
its  publication,  149 ;  plan  of  the  work, 
ib.;  letters  relative  to,  150-155;  its 
peculiar  excellencies,  155-158;  per- 
naps,  however,  more  open  to  censure 
than  any  of  Dr.  Roberston's  other 
writings,  158 ;  bis  labours  gratefully 
commemorated  in  Spain,  159;  the 
original  plan  not  completed,  t6. 

Anatomy,  study  of,  as  an  introduction  to 
mental  philosophy,  283. 

Ancients,  their  merits  in  regard  to 
Moral  Philosophy,  16;  their  narrow 
views  of  the  science  of  Politics,  54 ; 
uniformly  ascribed  the  decline  of  states 
to  the  influence  of  riches,  57 ;  contrast 
between  the  spirit  of  ancient  and  of 
modem  policy  respecting  the  wealth 
of  nations,  to. ;  causes  of  this  differ- 
ence, 57,  58. 

Argenson,  (Marquis  d\)  on  his  maxim, 
Pas  trop  gouvernerf  93. 

Asgil,  (Mr.  John,  M.P.,)  anticipated  the 
Economists,  91. 

Aytoun,  (Sir  Robert,)  his  £legy  on 
Thomas  Reid,  325,  326. 


Bacon,  (Lord,)  quoted  on  Plato— his 
words  applied  to  Adam  Smith,  7  ;  on 
the  science  of  le^slation,  56 ;  noticed, 
70;  his  inductive  method  first  ap- 
plied by  Reid  to  mental  philosophy, 
258  ;  not  fully  applied  by  Hume,  ib. ; 
quoted,  260  ;  Reiu  s  hi^h  estimate  of, 
266 ;  consideration  of  his  merits,  267- 
269,  272,  273 ;  aphorism  of,  on  influ- 
ence of  language,  273 ;  adduced  on 
mental  cultun»,  280 ;  quoted,  288. 

Baird,  (Mr.  George,)  letter  of  Smith  to, 
touching  Ward'H  Essay  on  Qrammar^ 
85,86. 


Baring,  (Sir  Francis,)  pronounced  Ben- 
tham*8  Defence  of  Usury  to  be  un- 
answerable, 96. 

Barnard,  (Dr.,)  quotation  from  his  Vei'ses 
addressed  to  i&'r  J^oshua  Beynolde 
and  his  Friends^  71. 

Beattie,  (Dr.,)  his  use  of  the  phrase  com- 
mon sense,  305. 

Bentham,  his  Defence  of  Usury,  95,  96. 

Berkeley,  his  ideal  system  at  one  time 
embraced  by  Dr.  Reid,  255,  256; 
quoted,  309. 

Birch,  (Dr.,)  quotations  from  letters  of, 
on  Robertson*s  favourable  opinion  of 
Queen  Mary,  120,  219. 

Black,  (Dr.,)  one  of  Smith's  executors, 
80,  97. 

Blair,  (Dr.,)  the  friend  through  whom 
Reid  transmitted  his  Inquiry  Xo  Hume, 
256. 

Blavet,  (AbbS,)  translated  into  French, 
Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments, 
86. 

Bolingbroke,  (Lord,)  his  paraphrase  of 
a  passage  in  Bacon  touching  mental 
culture,  280. 

Buffier,  (Father.)  one  of  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  pnrase  common  sense  into 
the  language  of  logic,  304,  305. 

Burke,  (Edmund,)  quoted  on  legislation, 
93 ;  letter  of  to  Dr.  Robertson  on  his 
History  of  America,  153-155;  criti 
cism  of  Robertson's  style,  229,  230 
remarks  on  his  own  style,  230,  231 
quoted  on  the  advantages  of  a  study 
of  mental  philosophy,  309. 


Campbell,  (Dr.,)  quoted  against  Priest- 
ley, 327. 

Campomanes,  (Don  Pedro  Rodrigues 
de.)  letter  of,  to  Dr.  Robertson,  238, 
239. 
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Carljle,  (Dr.,)  famishes  information  in 
regard  to  the  association  called  the 
Sdect  Society,  203-207. 

Carmichael,  (Mrs.,)  daughter  of  Dr. 
Beid,  notices  of,  312-314. 

Carmicbael,  ^Patrick,  M.D.,)  son-in-law 
of  Dr.  Reia,  notice  of,  312. 

Gary,  (John,)  coincidence  of  his  area- 
ment  against  corporations  with  tnat 
of  the  Economists,  88. 

Cttthcart,  (Lord,)  letter  of,  to  Dr.  Robert- 
son, urging  him  to  write  a  History  of 
England,  133,  134;  Robertson^s  re- 
ply, 134,  135. 

Catliolics,  (Roman,^  repeal  of  the  penal 
laws  against,  relative  debate  in  the 
Genenu  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  with  speech  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son on  the  occasion,  187-191. 

Charles  the  Fifth,  History  of,  by  Dr. 
Robertson,  remarks  on,  133-148  ;  let- 
ters relative  to,  139-143 ;  translated 
into  French  by  M.  Suard,  143,  220, 
221 ;  peculiar  excellencies  of  this  his- 
tory, 144-147 ;  letter  of  Baron  d'Hol- 
bach  on  the  choice  of  a  translator, 
220,  221. 

Chesterfield,  (Lord,)  on  Dr.  Robertson's 
style,  230. 

Cliilu,  (Sir  Josiah,)  coincidence  of  his 
argument  against  corporations  with 
that  of  the  Economists,  88. 

Cicero,  his  argument  against  the  theo- 
ries of  Epicurus,  deduced  from  his 
private  life,  225,  226 ;  quoted  on 
capacity  of  abstract  reflection,  287. 

Clarke,  (Dr.,)  referred  the  perception  of 
right  and  wrong  to  reason,  16 ;  quoted 
on  natural  religion,  317,  318. 

Coke,  (Lord,)  on  freedom  of  trade,  88,  97. 

Commercial  or  Mercantile  System,  on, 
61,  teq, ;  its  two  expedients  for  enrich- 
ing a  nation — ^by  restraining  importa- 
tion and  encouraging  exportation,  61 ; 
this  system  grounded  on  prejudices, 
88,  8eq. 

Common  Sense,  on  Dr.  Reid*s  theory  of, 
303-308 ;  Priestley  on  this  point  seems 
to  agree  in  substance  with  Reid,  303, 
334;  Stewart  would  substitute  the 
expression  fundamental  lawM  of  hu- 
man belief  tor  Reid's  principles  of  com- 
mon sense,  304 ;  Father  Buffier  one  of 
the  first  to  use  the  phrase  in  a  techni- 
cal sense,  304,  305  ;  since  adopted  by 
Reid,  Oswald,  and  Beattie,  305. 

Condorcet,  (M-,)  agrees  with  Reid  as  to 
our  belief  in  the  continuance  of  the 
present  course  of  nature,  297. 


Condorcet,  (Madame  de,)  tranalated  into 
French,  Smith's  Theory  of  Mond 
Sentiments,  87. 

Crosbie,  (Mr.  Andrew,)  an  opponent  of 
Dr.  Robertson  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, 194. 

Cudworth,  (Dr.,)  his  writings  in  oppon- 
tion  to  those  of  Hobbes,  the  chief 
cause  of  the  discussions  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  moral  approbation,  16 ;  re- 
ferred the  perception  of  right  snA 
wrong  to  reason,  t6.  /  this  sjstem  op> 
posed  by  Hutcheson,  16,  17. 

D'Alembbrt,  (M.,)  recommends  matlM^ 
matical  science  as  a  fit  salject  in- 
theoretical  history,  34,  seg.  ;  his  sel- 
tlement  of  the  dispute  between  the 
Newtonians  and  I>eibnitciaiiB  on 
the  measure  of  forces,  253;  fiist 
called  attention  to  Bacon's  works  in 
France,  269. 

Dalkeith,  School  of;  Dr.  Robertson  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at,  103: 
much  resorted  to  from  the  high  re- 
putation of  its  teacher,  Mr.  Leslie,  & 

Dalrymple,  (Sir  David,  afterwards  Ijatd 
Hailes,}  correspondence  with  Dr.  Uo- 
bertson  relative  to  his  Histt^ry  of 
Scotland,  209-212.  ' 

Dalzel,  (Prof.,)  testimony  of,  to  the 
readiness  and  correctness  of  Adam 
Smith's  memoiy,  9. 

Darwin,  (Dr.,)  quoted  on  the  powers  of 
reasoning,  284;  his  definition  of  the 
word  idea^  284,  285 ;  adduced  on  in- 
stinct, 800-302. 

Davidson,  (Rev.  Mr.,)  particuUrs  com- 
municated by,  relative  to  Dr.  Beid*s 
ministry  at  New  Machar,  261. 

Dempster,  quoted  on  Thomas  Reid,  825. 

Descartes,  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
read  Bacon's  works,  269. 

Dick,  (Dr.,)  an  opponent  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son in  the  Greneral  Assembly,  194. 

Douglas,  (Dr.,)  letter  of,  to  Dr.Robert- 
Ron  on  his  arrangement  of  the  notes 
to  the  History  of  America,  170 ;  let- 
ters of,  testifying  to  Dr.  Robertson's 
Uberal  spirit,  237,  238. 

Dreaming,  letter  of  Dr.  Reid  on,  320-322. 

Drysdale,  (Mr.  George,)  contributed  ma- 
terials for  the  life  of  Adani  Smith,  6. 

Ebruno,  (Mr.,)  translated  into  German 
the  only  sermon  published  by  Dr 
Robertson,  109. 
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Economista,  (French,)  anticipated  by  ear- 
lier (cliiefly  BritiBb)  writers,  88,  m^-, 
96, 97 ;  their  distinguishing  doctrines, 
91 ;  merits  in  reviving  agricultare  in 
France,  ib.;  considered  the  princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy  in  connec- 
tion with  intellectual  and  moral  cha- 
racter of  a  people,  ib. ;  acknowledged 
their  obligations  to  English  authors, 
91.  8€fj.;  the  truly  objectionable  part 
of  itheir  system,  97. 

Edinburgh,  University  of,  its  condition 
while  Dr.  Robertson  studied  there, 
105. 

Edinburgh  Bevtew,  attempt  to  originate 
a  periodical  so  called,  14;  contribu- 
tions of  Adam  Smith  to,  ib. 

Elliot,  (Sir  Gilbert^  letter  of  to  Dr. 
Robertson  on  his  History  of  Scotland, 
220 ;  letters  of  Hume  to,  223-225. 

Erskine,  (Dr.  John,)  extracts  from  his 
sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son, 192,  193,  198,  200. 

Ethics,  science  of,  its  division  into  two 
parts — ^the  Theory  and  the  Practice 
of  Morals,  15,  seq.  (See  Morals.) 

Exhibition^  Exhibitioner,  meaning  of 
the  words,  7. 


Ferguson,  (Dr.  Adam,)  his  praise  of 
Reid's  Inquirjf,  261  ;  Mr.  Stewart  in- 
debted to  nis  mstructions,  ib. ;  quoted 
on  the  instinct  of  maternal  affection, 
294. 

France,  low  state  of,  in  regard  to  ethical 
and  metaphysical  science  previous  to 
the  publication  of  the  Encyaooidie,  86, 
87 ;  Smith  quoted  in  proof  of  this,  ib. 

Freebairn,  (Rev.  Mr.,)  an  opponent  of 
Dr.  Robertson  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, 194. 

Freedom  of  Trade,  advocated  by  Smith, 
61,  seq.,  88,  seq.;  by  early  political 
writers,  ib.;  by  Vanderlint,  89,  teq.; 
by  Sir  Thomas  More,  ih. ;  the  birth- 
right of  the  English  subject,  88. 

Fundamental  laws  of  human  belief 
Stewart's  expression  for  principles  of 
common  sense,  804. 


Galen,  quoted  on  instinct,  302. 
Garrick,  (Mr.,)  letter  of,  on  Robertson's 

History  of  Scotland,  114,  115. 
Gendre,  (M.  Le.)  on  his  maxim  Laissez 

nonsfaire,  93. 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church   of 

Scotland,   Dr.   Robertson's  first  ap- 


giarance  in,  109,  183;  debate  on 
ome's  Tragedy  of  Douglas,  110, 
111 ;  outline  of  its  constitution,  179- 
183,  231  ;  discussion  on  Church  go- 
vernment, 183,  184,  232-234;  on  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  against  Roman 
Catholics,  187-191 ;  Dr.  Robertson's 
last  appearance  in,  191. 
Gibbon,  (Mr.,)  quoted,  147 ;  letter  of,  to 
Dr.  Robertson  on  his  History  of 
America,  151  ;  proof  of  the  care  he 
bestowed  on  his  epistolary^  composi- 
tions, 151,  152:  letters  of  to  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, 163,  164, 226-228 ;  strictures 
on  the  mode  of  arrangement  adopted 
in  his  writings,  170,  171. 
Gillies,  (Dr.,)  accuses  Smith  of  borrow- 
ing from  rolybius,  82,  sea. ;  Smith 
defended  against,  83, 84 ;  allowed  his 

EartiaKty  for  the  ancients  to  blind 
im  to  the  merits  of  his  contem- 
poraries, 83,  sea. 

Glasgow,  state  of  its  University  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
262,  seq.,  326. 

Goumay,  (M.  de,)  derived  his  opinions 
very  much  from  English  authors,  91- 
94 ;  as  a  translator  and  founder  of  a 
school,  94,  95 ;  his  philosophy  coin- 
cident with  that  of  Vanderlint,  94. 

C^gory,  (Dr.  James,)  letter  of  Dr.  Reid 
to,  322,  823. 

Gregory,  (Dr.  John,)  along  with  Dr. 
Reid,  projected  a  literaiy  society  nt 
Abexdeen,  254. 

Gregory,  (Margaret,)  mother  of  Dr.  Reid, 
248 ;  two  other  brothers  the  first  who 
taught  the  Newtonian  philosophy  in 
the  Scottish  universities,  248. 

Gailbert,  (M.  de  Bois,)  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  first  to  advocate  liberal  prin- 
ciples in  France,  93. 


Harixot,  (Dr.,)  quoted  on  reducing  all 
kinds  of  evidence  and  inquiries  to  ma- 
thematical forms,  293. 

Hill,  (Rev.  Dr.,)  extracts  from  a  fuiper  by, 
on  Church  matters,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Dr.  Robertson's  policy,  179- 
186,  231. 

History  Theoretical  or  Coxgectural,  «m 
Theoretical. 

Hobbes  speaks  with  contempt  of  ezpe- 
rimentfuphiloBophy,  269. 

Holbach,  (Baron  a*,)  recommended  M. 
Suard  as  a  translator  of  Dr.  Bobwt- 
son's  Charles  the  Fifth,  148 ;  relathw 
leUer,  220,  221. 
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Home,  (Mr.  John,)  discusBiun  on  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Tragedy  of  Dougla*, 
110,  111. 

Horace  Quoted,  139. 

Hume,  (David,)  his  svRtem  of  moral 

S^rception,  how  it  difllors  from  those  of 
iutcneson  and  Smith,  17;  the  ex- 
pression Natural  HUuiry^  as  used  by 
nim,  nearly  corresponds  to  what  Stew- 
art calls  theoretical  or  Conjectural 
History^  34 ;  letter  of,  to  Smith,  soon 
after  the  publication  of  the  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,  38-41 ;  effector  his 
Pd\ticnlDi»cour$e8  in  directing  the 
attention  of  Smith  to  similar  studies, 
42.  66;  coincided  in  Smith's  high 
estimation  of  Sir  James  Macdonald, 
44 ;  letter  of,  to  Smith,  51 ;  another, 
on  the  publication  of  the  /n^utri/,  62  ; 
quoted  as  ascribing  the  military  i)ower 
of  ancient  states  to  their  want  of  com- 
merce and  luxury,  59 ;  as  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  aiming  at  perfection  in 
legislation,  65 ;  acquired  great  facility 
in  writing,  73  ;  comparea  with  Smitn 
in  this  rcsnect,  ib.;  letter  of  Smith  to, 
regarding  nis  literary  papers,  75 ;  let- 
ters of,  on  llobertson  Btivttortf  of  Scot- 
land, 117,  120,  213-219;  compared 
with  Robertson  as  a  historian,  124, 
125  ;  letter  of,  to  Dr.  Iiol)ertson  on  the 
choice  of  a  subject  for  his  second  his- 
torical work,  131,  132  ;  letters  of,  to 
Robertson  on  his  Iluttn-y  of  Cfiarles 
the  Fifth,  139-141 ;  on  his  style,  140, 
141 ;  censures  the  mode  of  arrange- 
ment adopted  in  Gibbon's  writings, 

171  ;  care  with  which  he  has  distri- 
buted the  materials  in  his  own  works, 

172  ;  letters  of,  to  Dr.  Rol>ertson,  221- 
223;  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  223-225 ; 
contrast  between  his  private  life  and 
some  passages  in  his  writings,  225, 
226 ;  effect  of  his  Treatiee  of  Human 
Nature  upon  Reid,  255 ;  letter  of,  to 
Reid  upon  his  Inqxtiru,  256,  257  ;  did 
not  fully  appreciate  Bacon's  method 
of  philosophy,  258 ;  quoted,  270 ;  on 
the  connexion  of  all  the  sciences  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  274,  275 ; 
his  aefinitiuns  of  belief  nnd  memori/, 
285 ;  likens  association  to  phyKical 
attraction,  203. 

Hutcheson,  (Dr.  Francis,)  probable  in- 
fluence of  his  liectures  upon  Adam 
Smith,  8 ;  his  eloquence,  8,  81,  »eq. ; 
comparative  merits  of  his  works,  82  ; 
his  theory  of  our  perception  of  right 
and  wrong — a  moral  sense,  17;  op- 


posed to  that  of  Codworth,  ib. ;  hia 
reasonings  partially  acquiesced  in  by 
Hume  and  Smith,  ih. ;  points  of  dif- 
ference in  the  relative  systems  of  these 
three  philosophers,  ib,;  influence  of 
his  works,  105 ;  his  application  of  al- 
gebra to  Morals  opposed  by  Dr.  Reid, 
252. 
Hutton,  (Dr.,)  note  of,  touching  Smith's 
manuscripts,  74,  75 ;  one  of  his  exe- 
cutors, 80,  97. 

Imitative  Arts,  Smith's  theory  touch- 
ing, 48-50. 

India,  Ancient,  Dieqvintion  concern- 
ing, by  Dr.  Robertson,  circumstances 
^-liich  led  to  its  production,  165, 166 ; 
remarks  on,  166,  167 ;  its  aim  and 
scope,  167  ;  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Miyor  Rennel  in  praise  of,  229. 

Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam 
Smith,  its  publication,  52;  remarks 
on,  53-70 ;  the  aim  of  this  work,  56, 
93,  seq.;  in  it  the  circumstances  which 
have  contributed  to  encourage  the  in- 
dustry of  towns  at  the  expense  of  that 
of  the  country,  investigated,  60,  seq.  ; 
Smith  on  the  commercial  or  mercantile 
system,  61,  seq.;  consideration  of  its 
two  expedients  for  enriching  a  nation, 
viz.,  restraints  upon  importation  and 
encouragements  to  exportation,  ib.; 
quotation  from,  on  the  jealousy  of 
commerce,  62 ;  on  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  rash  application 
of  political  theories,  63 ;  the  caution 
peculiarly  necessary  from  the  author 
of  this  work.  63,  eeq. ;  Smith's  cUiims 
to  originality  considered,  65-69,  95  ; 
much  indebted  to  Hume's  Political 
IMseourses,  66 ;  quotation  from  an 
early  manuscript  of  Mr.  Smith  vindi- 
cating his  claim  to  originality,  68; 
value  of  the  Inmiiry  as  an  elementary 
treatise  on  Political  Economy,  69; 
limitation  of  the  Author's  praise  of 
tliis  work,  69,  87  ;  its  rapid  success, 
70. 

Instinct,  the  very  word  condemned  as 
unphilosophical  by  some  writers,  300 ; 
Darwin  adduced  to  this  effect,  800- 
302 ;  Galen  quoted  in  favour  of,  302. 

JuRispRUDENCB,  an  important  branch  of 
political  science,  as  held  by  Smith, 
Qnesnai,  Turgot,  Campomanes,  Bec- 
caria,  and  others,  55. 
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Kamb8,  (Henry  Home,  Lord,}  has  given 
some  excellent  Bpecimens  of  theore- 
tical history,  35 ;  Dr.  Reid*8  friend- 
ship for,  318. 

Kirkcaldy,  School  of,  produced  a  number 
of  eminent  men  while  taught  by  Mr. 
David  Miller,  6. 

Language,  imperfection  of,  a  hindrance 
to  pn)gre88  in  mental  philosophy,  273. 

Languages,  Dissertation  on  the  Ori^n 
off  by  Adam  Smith,  its  publication, 
4 ;  remarks  upon,  32-37  ;  interest 
ttached  to  the  inquiry,  33 ;  its  use 
and  importance,  34 ;  this  treatise  af- 
fords a  beautiful  specimen  of  theore- 
tical history,  37. 

Lansdowne,  (Lord,)  owed  his  political 
opinions  not  to  the  Economists,  but 
to  Smith,  95. 

Lauderdale,  (Earl  of,)  his  collection  of 
rare  Englisn  Political  Tracts  noticed, 
88  ;  referred  to  respecting  freedom  of 
trade  as  the  birthright  of  the  English 
subject,  ib. 

Law,  (Mr.  John,  of  Lauriston,)  the  first 
to  introduce  the  doctrine  of  the  inex- 
pediency of  legal  restrictions  on  the 
rate  of  interest  into  France,  96 ;  ap- 
parently followed  Locke  on  this  suu- 
ject,  ib. 

Leslie,  (Rev.  James,)  supplied  manj  of  the 
materials  for  Dr.  Keia's  Memoir,  328. 

Livy  quoted,  122. 

Locke,  (John,^  coincidence  between  his 
views  and  tnose  of  the  Economists  on 
the  territorial  tax,  88  ;  opinions  as  to 
the  inexpediency  of  a  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest, 96 ;  on  the  impertection  of  lan- 
guage as  a  hindrance  to  progress  in 
mental  philosophy,  273;  quoted  on 
habits,  283. 

Lyttleton,  (Lord,)  letter  of,  to  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson  on  his  History  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  142, 143. 

Macdonald,  (Sir  James,)  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  Smith  and 
Hume,  44. 

Maclaine,  (Dr.,  of  the  Haffue,)  his  recol- 
lections of  Adam  Smith  as  a  student 
at  Glasgow  University,  7. 

Maclaurin,  (Mr.,)  his  defence  of  Newton 
against  a  charge  of  mysticism,  290, 
291. 

Mansfield,  (William,  Lord,)  letter  of,  to 
Dr.  Robertson  on  his  ffistortf  of  Ame- 
rica, 152,  153. 


Mathematics,  value  of  the  study  of,  31 1 , 
312. 

Memoirs  by  Author,  Advertisement  to 
present  edition  of,  vii. ;  why  written, 
1 ;  their  extent  and  character,  1,2; 
Memoir  of  Smith,  5-98  ;  of  Robertson, 
10.H.242;  of  Reid,  245-328. 

Metellus,  his  tribute  to  the  virtues  of 
Scipio,  192. 

Millar,  (Professor,)  his  account  of  Adam 
Smith's  Lectures  while  Professor  at 
Glasgow,  11-13;  mentions  Smith's  in- 
tention of  writing  a  treatise  upon  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Republics,  36. 

Miller,  (Mr.  David,]  honourably  men- 
tioned as  master  ol  the  school  of  Kirk- 
caldy, 6. 

Mind,  philosophy  of,  the  Inductive  me- 
thod first  applied  to,  by  Reid,  258, 
§e^.;  the^  success  of  Bacon's  method 
of  induction  as  applied  to  physics,  na- 
turally suggested  something  analo- 
Sous  m  mental  philosophy,  269,  seq. ; 
ifiiculties  in  the  study  of,  270 ;  num- 
ber of  important  facts  with  respect 
to,  scattered  through  the  writings  of 
different  philosophers,  271,  seq.;  ad- 
vantages of  this  study  over  that  of 
matter,  271,  272 ;  errors  in,  arising 
from  the  imperfections  of  language, 
273;  the  service  done  to,  by  Reid, 
273,  274;  connected  with  all  the 
sciences,  274,  275 ;  the  study  of  ana- 
tomy as  an  introduction  to,  283;  pecu- 
liar dan^rof faulty  hypothesesin,  299. 

Montesjquien,  the  first  to  apply  theoreti- 
cal histoiy  to  political  science,  35, 147. 

Montucla,  his  History  of  Mathematics 
refen^d  to,  35. 

Moral  Sentiments,  Theory  of,  sue  Theory. 

Morals,  Practice  of,  its  comprehension 
as  a  branch  of  Ethics,  15,  seq.;  merits 
of  the  ancients  in  the  study  of,  1 6 ;  its 
maxims  interwoven  with  theoretical 
doctrines  throughout  Smith's  Theory 
of  Moral  Senltments,  32. 

Morals,  Theory  of,  chiefly  occupied  with 
two  questions,  !•  By  what  principle 
of  our  constitution  do  we  judgeof  moral 
distinctions  ?  2»-  What  is  the  proper 
object  of  moral  approbation?  15;  tnis 
latter  question  a  favourite  topic  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  ancient  schools,  16; 
most  of  the  distinguishing  theories  of 
modem  philosophers  arise  fitun  Um 
question  touching  the  principle  of 
moral  approbation,  t6.;  relative  opi- 
nions of  Cudworth,  Clarke,  Hatchatra, 
Hume,  and  Smith,  16,  17 ;  abttnotor 
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Smith's  theory  of  moral  approbation, 
17-30. 

More,  (Sir  Thomas,)  his  advocacy  of  free 
trade,  89. 

Morellet,  (Abb^,)  a  friend  of  Smith,  86 ; 
referred  to,  88. 

Mure,  (Mr.  Baron,)  letter  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son to,  136,  137. 


Newton,  (Sir  Isaac,)  foresaw  the  appli- 
cation of  the  indnctive  metboa  to 
moral  philosophy,  269 ;  onoted,  284 ; 
arcusea  of  mysticism,  aefended  by 
Maclaurin,  289-291. 


Oswald,  (James,)  probable  influence  of 
his  friendship  on  Smith's  studies,  42  ; 
notice  of,  81. 


Philips,  (Erasmus,)  quoted  on  the  free- 
dom of  commerce,  90. 

Politics,  narrow  views  of  the  ancients 
with  regard  to  the  study  of,  64 ;  efiect 
of  the  invention  of  printing  upon  this 
■tndy,  ih. ;  the  happiness  of  a  nation 
depends  more  on  the  eqiiitv  of  the 
laws  enacted,  than  on  the  share  the 
people  have  in  their  enactment, 
54,  55  ;  this  held  by  Smith,  Qiiesnai, 
'J'urgot,  Campomanes,  Beccaria,  and 
others,  55 ;  contrast  l)ctwccn  the  H])i- 
rit  of  ancient  and  of  modem  policy  in 
rc8pect  to  the  wonlth  of  nations,  57  ; 
CAUROH  of  this  difference,  57,  $ej, ;  ne- 
cessity of  caution  in  the  apphcation 
of  pohtical  theories,  62,  $eq.j  93 ;  ad- 
vantage of  aiming  at  perfection  in 
legiHlntion,  C4,  ««//. ;  increased  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  subject  in  the  mid- 
dle of  latit  century,  95. 

Polybius,  according  to  Gillies,  Smith 
borrowed  from,  82,  $eq. 

Pope,  quoted  on  common  sense,  306. 

Priestley,  ^Dr.,)  his  objections  to  Reid's 
philosophy  considered,  294-299 ;  seems 
substantially  to  agree  with  him  on  the 
doctrine  of  common  sense,  303,  304. 

Printing,  effects  of  the  invention  of,  54. 


Quantity,  E98ay  on,  by  Dr.  Reid,  its 
publication,  251 ;  opposes  Hutche- 
son^s  application  of  algebra  to  morals, 
252 ;  the  pnsvious  rending  of  its  au- 
thor apparently  not  very  extensive, 
252,  253. 


Quesnai,  (M.,)  Smith's  estimate  of,  48 ; 
his  political  philosophy  coincident 
with  that  of  Asgill,  91 ;  of  Vanderlint, 
94 ;  the  founder  of  a  school,  ih, 

Quinctilian,  quoted,  82,  125,  174. 


Rakburn,  (Mr.,)  his  portrait  of  Dr.  Ro- 
berteon,  201 ;  of  Dr.  Reid,  315. 

Ramsay,  (Allan,)  originated  the  Sdeot 
Society,  203. 

Hankenian  Club,  notice  of,  105,  106. 

Reid,  (Adam,)  an  ancestor  of  Dr.  Reid, 
his  translation  into  English  of  Buch- 
anan's History  of  SeoUand,  247,  325. 

Reid,  (Alexander,)  an  ancestor  of  Dr. 
Reid,  notice  of,  247  ;  his  works,  326. 

Reid,  (Dr.  Thomas,)  referred  to,  7  ;  ad- 
duced on  interest,  96;  Memoir  of, 
245-328;  his  birth  and  parentage, 
with  notices  of  his  ancestors,  246-248, 
825,  326,  328;  his  education,  248, 
249 ;  pursuits  at  college,  249 ;  excur- 
sion to  England,  249,  250 ;  appoint- 
ment to  the  living  of  New  Machar, 
250;  circumstances  connected  with 
his  charge  there,  250,  251 ;  publica- 
tion of  an  Essay  against  Dr.  Hutche- 
Bon*s  Inquiry,  251  ;  consideration  of 
its  merits,  252,  253  ;  election  to  the 
chair  of  philosophy  in  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  253 ;  compn'heiisive  char- 
acter of  the  duties  of  this  office,  253, 
254 ;  along  with  Dr.  John  Gregory, 
founded  a  literary  society  there,  254  ; 

Sublication  of  his  Inquiry  into  the 
luman  Mind,  254 ;  his  early  philo- 
sophical views,  255,  250 ;  letter  of 
Mr.  Hume  to,  ai^er  reading  the  ma- 
nuscript of  the  Inquiry,  256,  257 ; 
object  of  this  treatise,  258  ;  the  first 
to  apply  Bacon's  method  of  induction 
to  mental  philosophy,  258,  seq.,  269, 
270;  impression  produced  by  the 
publication  of  his  tmfuiry,  261,  262  ; 
removal  to  Glasgow  University,  262  ; 
state  of  this  University  at  the  time, 
262,  263;  his  merits  as  a  public 
teacher,  263,  264 ;  retirement  from 
public  life,  265  ;  observations  on  the 
spirit  and  scope  of  his  philoeophv,  266- 
309  ;  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  ad- 
herence to  the  inductive  logic,  266 ; 
his  high  opinion  of  Bacon,  ib.;  the 
value  of  his  teachinp,  273,  seq. ; 
aimed  at  vindicating  tne  fundamental 
laws  of  human  belief  against  the  at- 
tacks of  scepticism,  275,  276;  his 
analvsis    ana    classiflcation    of  our 
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powers,  its  merits  and  defects,  276 ; 
qaoted  on  the  yastness  of  tli«  field  of 
mental  philosophy,  276f  277  ;  review 
of  the  more  important  objections 
against  his  doctrines,  281-3()8 ;  spe- 
ciaUy  of  four :  1**  That  he  assumed 
gratuitously  the  theory  concerning 
the  soul,  which  materialism  calls  in 
question,  281-288  ]  on  this  point  his 
philosophy    peculiarly    invulnerable, 

281,  $eq.;  how  opposed  to  materialism, 

282,  seq. ;  holcis  that  the  terms  ex- 
pressing simple  powers  of  the  mind 
cannot  be  dennea,  285;  2**  That  his 
views  tend  to  damp  the  ardour  of  phi- 
losophical curiosity,  289-292 ;  vindi- 
cated from  the  charge  of  mysticism, 
289,  seq. ;  letter  of,  to  Dr.  Gregory,  on 
his  theory  of  perception,  291,  292  ; 
3**  That  bjr  an  unnecessary  multiplica- 
tion of  original  principles,  ne  has  made 
the  science  of  mind  more  perplexed 
than  it  was  before,  292-303  ;  this  ob- 
jection might  be  most  strongly  urged 
against  his  classification  of  our  active 
principles,  but  even  here  with  little 
effect,  293,  294;  defended  against 
Priestley,  294-299 ;  326, 327 ;  4o- That, 
by  sanctioning  an  appeal  from  the  de- 
cisions of  the  leamea  to  the  voice  of 
the  multitude,  he  has  restrained  a  spi- 
rit of  free  inquiry  and  lent  stability 
to  popular  errors,  303-308;  the  dif- 
ference between  Reid  and  Preistlcy 
on  this  point  seems  only  verbal,  303, 
304 ;  Stewart  would  substitute  the 
ex^reMXon  fundamental  laws  of  hu- 
man belief  lor  'Reid'sprincij^  of  com- 
mon sense,  304  ;  what  Rem  means  by 
an  appeal  to  common  sense,  307 :  nt- 
marks  on  his  style,  308 ;  list  of  his 
publications,  310 ;  his  pursuits  to- 
wards the  close  of  life,  310,  seq,;  let- 
ter of,  to  Mr.  Stewart,  312,  313  ;  his 
death,  314 ;  ])ersonal  appearance,  315 ; 
portrait,  ib.;  character,  315-319 ;  spe- 
cially as  a  Philosopher,  316, seq.;  fet- 
ter of,  on  dreaming,  320-322  ;  to  Dr. 
James  Gregory,  322,  323. 

Reid,  (James,)  an  ancestor  of  Dr.  Rcid, 
notice  of,  246. 

Reid,  (Rev.  Lewis,)  father  of  Dr.  Reid, 
his  character,  246  ;  his  family,  328. 

Reid,  (Thomas,)  an  ancestor  of  t)r.  Reid, 
notice  of  his  life  and  literary  attain- 
ments, 246,  247,  325,  326  ;  Aytoun's 
EUay  on,  325,  326. 

Rennel,  (Major,)  letter  of,  to  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, 229. 


Reynolds,  (Sir  Joshua,)  his  portrait  of 
Dr.  Robertson,  201 ;  the  motto  pre- 
fixed to  his  Academical  Discourses, 
applicable  to  Bacon's  philosophy, 
268. 

Riddel],  (Mr.,)  referred  to,  touching  Mr. 
Smith's  manuscripts,  75. 

Robertson,  (Principal,)  Advertisement  to 
Memoir  of,  101 ;  Memoir  of,  103-242  ; 
his  birth  and  parentage,  103 ;  early 
education,  tb. ;  his  perseverance  and 
assiduity  as  a  student,  104 ;  state  of 
literature  in  Scotland  (especially  in 
£dinburgh)  in  his  youth,  104-106; 
cultivatea,  as  an  exercise,  the  art 
of   translation,    106;  his  associates 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  107  ; 
his  settlement  at  Gladitmuir,  tb.;  kind- 
ness as  a  brother,  107,  seq. ;  his  con- 
duct in  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  108; 
first  appearance  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly ot  the  Church  of  Scotland,  109, 
183,  seq. ;  his  powers  in  debate,  109- 
111,  lS^-195;  nis  connexion  with  the 
SeUet  Sodetv,  109,  110,  203,  204; 
publication  ofbis  History  of  Scotland, 
112;    remarks  on  this  work,    112- 
125 ;  correspondence  relative  to,  208; 
220 ;   (see  Scotland,  &c. ;)  his  friend- 
ship with    Hume,    117;    compared 
witn  Hume  as  a  historian,  124, 125 ; 
his  removal  to  Edinburgh,  126;  ap- 
pointment to  different  o&es,  i^. ;  ef 
forts  of  his  friends  for  his  further 
preferment,  probably  discouraged  by 
nimself,  ib. ;  choice  of  a  subject  for  a 
second  historical  work,  with  relative 
letters,  127-132  ;  correspondence  con- 
nected with  his  projected  History  of 
England,  133-137  ;  probable  reasons 
for  the  abandonment  of  this  design, 
137,  138 ;  remarks  on  his  History  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  138-148;   letter 
connected  with,  220, 221 ;  (see  Cha>  les 
the  Fifth ;)  publication  of  his  History 
of  America^  149 ;  (see  Ameri4M ;)  let- 
ters  relative  to,  151,  155;  AuUior*s 
remarks  on  this  work,  155-159;  ho- 
nours conferred  on  him  in  Spain,  159, 
231 ;  posthumous  fragment  of  an  in- 
tended work  on  the  British  settle- 
ments  in  America,  159;  passages  il- 
lustrating \m  views  on  the  American 
War,  159-161  ;  letters  on  his  literary 
projects  after  the  publication  of  his 
Ckarlen  the  Fifth,  162-164;  origin  of 
his  Disquisition  concerning  Ancient 
India,    165,    166;    remarks  on   this 
treatise,   166,  167;   letter  connected 
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with  it,  229 ;  review  of  his  character 
as  a  historian,  167-177;  extent  and 
variety  of  his  researches,  167,  168 ; 
his  powers  of  narrative,  168,  169  ;  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the 
mode  of  arrangement  adopted  in  his 
works,  169-173;  remarks  on  his  style 
and  language,  173,  177,  229-231 ;  re- 
view of  the  part  he  took  in  Church 
affairs,  178-195,  232-238;  specially 
his  views  on  Church  government,  183, 
184,  232-234 ;  distinguishing  features 
of  his  system  of  Church  policy,  185, 
186,  234,  235;  extract  from  his 
speech  in  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  Roman 
Catholics,  187- 191 ;  his  retirement 
from  a  share  in  the  business  of  this 
Court,  191 ;  extracts  from  Dr.  Erks- 
kine*s  Sermon  on  his  death,  192, 193, 
198, 200 :  his  opponents  in  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  194 ;  administration  of 
the  office  of  Head  of  the  University, 
195-197;  exemplary  discharge  of  his 
pastoral  duties,  197, 198 ;  his  last  ill- 
ness and  death,  198,  199 ;  his  family, 
199,  241 ;  estimate  of  his  character, 
199-201;  personal  appearance,  201; 
portraits  of,  ib. ;  miscellaneous  letters 
to,  221-228;  honours  ho  received 
from  different  foreign  literary  socie- 
ties,  231  ;  particulars  commnnicated 
by  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff 
Wellwood,  Bart.,  235-237  ;  letters  in 
testimony  of  his  liberal  and  tolerant 
spirit,  237-239 ;  his  connexion  with 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  240 ; 
his  exertions  for  the  abolition  of  the 
African  slave-trade,  240,  241  ;  his 
annual  Latin  discourses,  241,  242 

Rochefoucauld,  (Duke  of,^  letter  of,  tu 
Smith,  46 ;  censure  of  his  grandfather, 
the  author  of  the  MaximeSy  supprc6s«?d 
by  Smith,  ib. 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Robert- 
son's connexion  with,  240. 

Russell,  (Mr.  James,)  his  praise  of  Reid's 
Inauiri^,  261 ;  Mr.  Stewart  indebted 
to  nis  instructions,  ib. 


Scotland,  state  of  literature  in,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, 104  106. 

Scotland,  History  of,  by  Dr.  Robertson, 
remarks  on,  112-125;  immediate  im- 
I)ression  made  on  the  public  mind  by 
this  work,  113;  extracts  from  letters 
written  soon  after  its  publication,  1 13- 


119;  by  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  113. 
114,  116,  117;  by  Dr.  Warburton, 
114;  by  Mr.  Garrick,  114,  115;  by 
Mr.  William  Strahan,  115,  207,  208 ; 
Dr.  Robertson's  reply,  116;  extracts 
of  letters  from  Mr.  Hume,  117,  119, 
120 ;  reached  fourteen  editions  before 
its  author's  death,  119;  Dr.  Robert- 
son accused  of  undue  prepossession 
in  favour  of  Queen  Mary,  120;  his 
skill  in  surmounting  the  difficulties  of 
his  subject,  121,  ic/.;  this  work  ex- 
posed to  a  severe  test  from  appearing 
almost  simultaneously  with  Hume  s 
History  of  the  same  |>eriod,  124;  ad- 
ditional letters  connected  with,  207- 
220 ;  from  Mr.  Andrew  Strahan,  208, 
209 ;  to  and  from  Sir  David  Dalrymple 
(aflerwards  Lord  Hailes),  209-212; 
from  Mr.  Hume,  213-219;  from  Dr. 
Birch,  219;  from  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott, 
220. 

Scota^  Magazine,  extract  of  a  speech  of 
Dr.  Robertson  transcribed  from,  187 
191. 

Select  Society,  notice  of,  109,  110,  203- 
207 ;  originated  by  Allan  Ramsay, 
203;  extracts  from  the  minutes  of, 
204,  205 ;  list  of  its  members,  205- 
207. 

Seneca,  quoted,  o2n. 

Slave  Trade,  Dr.  KolK^rtHou's  exertions 
for  the  abolition  of,  240,  241. 

Smith,  (Dr.  Adam,)  Memoir  of,  5-98; 
birth  and  pai*enta^c  of,  5;  made  a 
narrow  escape  in  infancy.  6;  his  educa- 
tion, 6,  7  ;  nis  disposition  and  habits 
in  childhood,  ib.;  pursuits  at  Glasgow 
University,  7 ;  at  Bnlliol  College, 
Oxford,  8,  9;  readiness  and  correct- 
ness of  his  memory,  9 ;  choice  of  a 
profession,  ib. ;  intimate  friendship 
with  Hume,  10;  in  1751  elected  to 
the  Chair  of  I-iogic  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  in  the  following  year 
to  that  of  Moral  Philosophy,  w.;  ac- 
count of,  as  a  lecturer,  11-13;  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
14 ;  publication  of  Ins  Theory  of 
Morcn  Sentiments  and  Dissertation 
On  the  Origin  of  Languages,  dte.,  ib. ; 
n-marks  on  these  works,  15-87,  (soo 
Theory,  Ac,  and  Languages,  &c.) ; 
letter  of  Hume  to,  immediately  af\er 
the  publication  of  the  Theory,  38-41 ; 
his  fondness  for  spt'culative  inquiries, 
86,*e7.;  circumstanees  which  probably 
fixed  his  thoughts  on  the  studpr  of 
Political  Economy,  42,  $eq.;  resigna- 
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tion  of  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philoaophy 
at  Glasgow,  43,  teq. ;  advantages  and 
disadvantages  attendant  on  this  step, 
ib.;  notices  of  his  tour  on  the  Conti- 
nent, 43-50;  his  friendship  for  Sir 
James  Macdonald,  44 ;  letter  of  Roche- 
foucauld to,  46 ;  withdrawal  of  his 
censure  of  the  author  of  the  Maximes, 
ib.;  correspondence  with  Turgot,  47; 
his  esteem  for  Quesnai,  48 ;  his  theory 
touching  the  imitative  arts,  48-50 ; 

Suhlication  of  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Tiature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations^  52  ;  remarks  on  this  work, 
53-70  (see  Inquiry^  &c.};  holds  that  to 
be  the  most  iro|)ortant  branch  of  politi- 
cal science  which  seeks  to  ascertain 
the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  55  ; 
account  of  his  later  years,  71,  seq.; 
composed  slowly  and  with  difficulty, 
73 ;  compared  with  Hume  in  this  re- 
spect, ib. ;  probable  contents  of  papers 
destroyed  by  him  shortly  before  his 
death,  74 ;  the  reasons  by  which  he 
may  have  been  actuated  in  this,  74, 
seq.;  letter  of,  on  being  elected  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  76; 
estimate  of  his  character,  76-79 ;  per- 
sonal appearance,  79 ;  accused  by  Dr. 
Gillies  of  borrowing  from  Polybius, 
82,  seq.;  defended  by  the  Author,  83, 
84 ;  letter  of,  on  Ward^s  Essay  on 
OrammaTf  85,  86;  quoted  on  the 
state  of  ethical  and  metaphysical 
science  in  France,  86,  87  ;  his  errone- 
ous views  on  the  subject  of  usury,  95, 
96;  publication  of  his  Posthumous  Es- 
says^ 97,  98 ;  reasons  fur  suppressing 
his  title  of  LL.D.  in  the  Memoir^  98 ; 
his  aversion  to  notes  in  composition, 
169,  173 ;  quoted  on  systems  of  moral 
philosophy,  271,  272  ;  on  the  principle 
of  credulity,  296 ;  his  remark  as  to 
the  pleasure  of  returning  in  old  nge  to 
the  studies  of  youth,  311. 

Society,  Boyal,  see  Roytd. 

Society,  Select,  see  Select. 

Stevenson,  (Prof,)  his  candid  acknow- 
ledgment of  Dr.  Reid's  merits,  261 ; 
Mr.  Stewart  indebted  to  his  instruc- 
tions, ib. 

Stewart,  (Dugald,)  gives  the  title,  Hieo- 
retical  or  Conjectural  History,  to  in- 
vcstigations  founded  upon  conjecture 
in  the  absence  of  fact,  34  ;  substitutes 
the  exprosHion,  fundamental  laws  of 
human  belief,  for  Reid's  principles  of 
common  sense,  304 ;  letter  of  Reid  to, 
312,  313. 
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Stewart,  (Prof.  John,)  his  intimacy  with 
Dr.  Reid,  249 ;  accompanied  mm  on 
an  excursion  to  England,  249,  250 ; 
his  death,  250. 

Strahan,  (Mr.  Andrew,)  letter  of,  to  Dr. 
Robertson,  on  his  History  of  Scot- 
land, 208,  209. 

Strahan,  (Mr.  William,)  letter  of,  on 
Robertson's  History^ Scotland,  115, 
207,  208 ;  letters  of  Dr.  Robertson  to, 
on  American  affairs,  160,  161. 

Stronach,  (Rev.  William,)  his  testimony 
to  Dr.  Reid*s  popularity  at  New 
Machar,  250. 

Suard,  (M.,)  at  Baron  d'Holbach*s  re- 
commendation, translated  into  French 
Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  143,220,221. 


Ta881b,  his  medallion  of  Dr.  ReidL  815. 

Territorial  tax,  advocated  by  the  Econo- 
mists, 88,  90,  93,  94 ;  by  Locke,  88, 
90,  93 ;  by  Vanderlint,  90,  94. 

Theoretical  or  Conjectural  History,  a 
title  eiven  by  Stewart  to  investiga- 
tions founded  upon  conjecture  in  tne 
absence  of  fact,  34;  neariy  corre- 
sponds to  Hume*s  expression,  Natural 
History,  and  to  that  of  some  French 
writers,  Histoire  Baisonnie,  ib. ;  ma- 
thematical sciences  peculiarly  fit  sub- 
jects for  theoretical  history,  34,  35 ; 
Montesquieu  the  first  to  apply  it  in 
political  science,  35;  since  nis  time, 
successfully  employed  in  various  in- 
quiries by  kames,  Millar,  and  Smith, 
especially  by  the  last,  35,  36 ;  Smith's 
Dissertation  on  the  Formation  of 
Languaaes,  affords  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  tneoretical  history,  37. 

Tlieory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  by  Adam 
Smith,  its  publication,  14 ;  remarks 
on,  15-32 ;  abstract  of  Smith's  theory 
of  moral  approbation,  17-30;  Smith 
holds  that  ihejprimary  objects  of  our 
moral  perceptions  are  the  actions  of 
others,  17 ;  his  work  includes  two 
inquiries — 1®.,  How  do  we  learn  to 
iudge  of  the  conduct  of  our  neigh- 
bour? 2*.,  How,  by  applying  these 
judgments  to  ourselves,  do  wo  acquire 
a  sense  of  duty?  18  ;  our  moral  judg- 
ments include  two  perceptions — of 
conduct,  as  right  or  wrong,  and  of  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  the  nguut,  ib.; 
Smith  substitute's  the  vford  proi)riety 
for  rectitude,  ib. ;    reduces    all  the 
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phenomena  of  moral  perception  to 
sympathy,  18,  19;  his  analysiB  of 
our  sense  of  i>ropriet7,  18-22 ;  of  our 
sense  of  merit  and  demerit,  22-25; 
value  of  his  explanation  of  the  incon- 
sistency between  our  actual  aenU- 
menta  and  acknowledged  principlea  in 
judging  of  an  action,  26;  his  doc- 
tnue  as  to  how  the  sense  of  duty  is 
formed  by  applying  to  ourselves  the 
Judgments  we  have  passed  on  others, 
20-29;  docs  not  entirely  reject  the 

Erinciple  of  utility,  29 ;  summary  of 
is  doctrine,  29,  30 ;  his  opinion  on 
the  nature  of  virtue,  30 ;  Stewart's 
criticism  of  the  work,  31,  32  ;  quota- 
tion from,  on  the  danger  of  rash 
political  innovations,  63;  causes  of 
the  little  notice  the  Moral  SerUimerUs 
at  first  attracted  in  France,  86,  87. 

Trembley,  (M.,)  his  expression, /)r«;u^^ 
ligitiment  for  principles  of  comnum 
sensCf  304. 

Turgot,  (M.,)  his  correspondence  with 
Smith,  47  ;  quoted  as  showing  that 
the  Economists  borrowed  their  opin- 
ions from  England,  91-93  ;  takes  no 
notice  of  the  source  whence  Goumay 
derived  his  views  on  taxation,  93,  94 ; 
adduced  on  interest,  96 ;  agrees  with 
Rcid  as  to  our  belief  in  the  constancy 
of  nature,  297. 

TurnbuU,  (Dr.  George,)  Dr.  Reid  a  pupil 
of,  248;  his  work  on  Moral  rhilo- 
Bophy,  326. 


UsuBY,  erroneous  opinion  of  Smith  on, 
95,  96;    this  opposed  by  Bentluun, 


ib,;  liberal  viewB  on  the  enlgect  fint 
broached  by  English  writen»  96. 


VAKDmuaT,  (Jacob,)  quoted  as  advo- 
cating free-4rade,  89,  90 ;  rafemd  to 
as  in  UToar  of  an  eaulaaiTe  tenitorisl 
tax,  90 ;  quoted  to  the  aaine  elbd» 
94. 

Voltaire,  letter  o(  to  Dr.  Eoberteon,  oa 
his  ffiitory  qf  OhoHM  ffta  FyO^ 
143. 


Waddilotb,  (Rev.  Mr.  aftenraidoIlMB 
of  Ripon,)  letter  of  Dr.  BobertMn  to, 
on  his  literary  Drojecta  after  thi 
publication  of   CkaneB   the  /M^ 

162,  163. 
Walpole,   (Mr.  Horace,)  letters 

Robertson's  History  ofScoda* 

114,  116.  117,120;  letter  of; 

Robertson,  on  the  choice  of  a 

for  his  second  historical  wor 

130 ;  on  his  History  of  Cha 

Fifth,  141,  142. 
Warburton,  (Dr.,)  letter  of,  on  . 

son's  Hiittory  of  Scotland,  114 
Ward,  (Mr.,)  letter  of  Smith  on 

say  on  Grammar,  86,  86. 
Wecuth  of  Nations,  see  Inquiry, 
Wellwood,  (Rev.  Sir  Henry  Jio 

Bart.,)  particulars  regarding  1 

bertson,  contributed  by,  235-2: 
"Wilberforce,  (Mr.,)  letters  of,  to  1 

bertson,  on  the  AiVicaii  blavi 

240,  241. 
Witt,  (John  de,)  coincidence  of  hi 

ment  with  that  of  the   Ecoi 

against  corporations,  88. 
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